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EXPOSITION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  NAVIGATION 

OP  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

May  12, 1826. 

A  Petition  from  the  Ship  Owners  of  North  Shields  having  heen 
presented  to  the  House,  on  the  27th  of  April,  complaining  of  the 
Alterations  recently  made  in  the  Navigation  Lawf,  Mr.  Huskisson 
took  occasion  to  give  notice,  that  he  would,  on  an  early  day,  enter 
into  an  Exposition  of  the  present  State  of  the  Navigation  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    Accordingly,  this  day, 

Mr.  HosKissoN  rose,  and  spoke,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
bws  :— 

Sir : — In  the  course  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the 
honourable  member  for  Grampound  *  frequently  took  occar 
Am  to  indulge  himself  in  certain  oracular  denunciations, 
foreboding  the  ruin  of  this  country,  as  the  result  of  the 
Commercial  and  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government.  At 
that  period,  the  commerce  of  the  country,  it  must  be  al* 
lowed,  was  at  least  sufficiently  active,  and  the  demand  for 
mercantile  Shipping  greater,  perhaps,  than  had  ever  before 
occurred.  Whether  from  these  circumstances,  or  from  the 
solemn  tone  of  mystery  in  which  the  honourable  member^s 

*  Mr.  Robertson. 
VOL.  III.  B 
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denunciations  were  delivered,  they  did  not,  at  the  time, 
make  any  considerable  impression,  either  in  this  House,  or 
out  of  doors. 

Recently,  however,  a  variety  of  Petitions  have  been  pre^ 
sented  to  Parliament,  from  persons  connected  with  the  Port 
of  London,  and  with  several  other  commercial  towns,  ex- 
pressing their  apprehensions,  that  the  Shipping  Interest  is 
in  a  state  of  decay,  and  that  the  foundations  of  the  pros- 
perity and  security  of  the  country  are,  in  consequence, 
likely  to  be  undermined.  When  such  impressions  have 
been  created  in  quarters,  where  the  authority  of  the  Peti- 
tioners, so  far  as  their  observations  go,  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  consideration,  I  trust  that  no  apology  will  be  re- 
quisite, for  claiming  the  attention  of  the  House — or  at  least 
of  that  portion  of  it,  who  are  now  present — to  a  subject  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  maritime  power  and  greatness 
of  the  country.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  reluctance  which 
honourable  gentlemen  must  feel  to  a  statement,  from  its 
nature,  necessarily  dry  and  tedious ;  but,  I  am  also  aware^ 
that  the  matter  involved  in  it  is  of  too  much  importance 
not  to  demand  the  deepest  attention ;  for,  if  the  fears  ex- 
pressed in  the  petitions  on  the  table  of  the  House  be  well 
founded,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the 
sooner  an  inquiry  takes  place  the  better. 

The  House,  Sir,  is  aware,  that  our  Navigation  Laws 
have  a  two-fold  object  First,  to  create  and  maintain  in 
this  country  a  great  commercial  Marine ;  and  secondly  (an 
object  not  less  important  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen),  to  pre* 
vent  any  one  other  nation  from  engrossing  too  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  navigation  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Acting  upon  this  system,  the  general  rule  of  our  policy 
has  been  to  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  right  of  import- 
ing the  productions  of  foreign  countries  into  this  country, 
either  to  ships  of  the  producing  country,  or  to  British  ships. 
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There  certainly  have  been  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule,  but  it  is  the  broad  principle  upon  which  the  naviga- 
tioa  system  of  this  country  was  founded  ;  and  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  motives  for  adopting  that  system  were,  first,  that 
such  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  foreign  countries  as 
4loes  not  devolve  to  British  shipping  should  be  divided,  as 
equally  as  possible,  amongst  the  other  maritime  states, 
and  not  engrossed  by  any  one  of  them  in  particular;  and 
seoondly,  that  countries  entertaining  relations  of  commerce 
with  this  <x)imtry,  and  not  possessing  shipping  of  their  own, 
flhoold  export  their  produce  to  England  in  British  ships 
only,  instead  of  employing  the  vessels  of  any  third  power. 

But,  when  I  state  that  the  first  object  of  our  Navigation 
System  was  to  create  and  uphold  a  great  commercial  ma- 
rine, I  think  I  may  add,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
dut  object  could  not  have  been  eSected  solely  by  regulations, 
restrictions,  or  prohibitions,  however  judiciously  devised. 
The  only  true  and  durable  foundation  of  a  large  commer- 
cial marine  is  to  be  laid  in  the  means  of  affording  to  it 
beneficial  employment.  Without  such  employment,  with- 
out, in  short,  extensive  commerce,  and  great  capital,  to 
sustain  and  invigorate  that  commerce,  no  laws,  merely  pro- 
tective, will  avail.  Whatever,  therefore,  contributes  to 
extend  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  must,  ind- 
dentally,  I  may  almost  say  directly,  contribute  also  to  im- 
prove and  extend  its  navigation.  These  two  great  elements 
of  our  power  and  wealth  are,  of  necessity,  closely  and  inti- 
mately connected.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  their  interests 
are  always  identified.  I  know  they  are  not  so.  I  know 
foil  welU  that  every  thing  which  interferes  with  the  free- 
dom of  commerce  is  more  or  less  disadvantageous  to  the 
capitals  which  are  employed  in  it  I  am  ready  to  admit, 
as  conflstent  with  this  general  principle,  that  the  regular 
\  of  our  Navigation  Sjrstem,  however  salutary  they  may 
b2 
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be,  must,  more  or  less,  act  as  a  restraint  on  that  freedom 
of  commercial  pursuit,  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  open 
to  those  who  have  capital  to  employ.  I  am,  however^  at 
the  same  time,  bound  to  say,  that  those  regulations  are 
founded  on  the  first  and  paramount  law  of  every  state,  the 
highest  ground  of  political  necessity,  the  necessity  of  pro* 
viding  for  our  ovm  safety  and  defence ;  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared  to  afford  security  to  our  numerous  colonial 
possessions  scattered  throughout  all  the  seas  of  the  world ; 
the  necessity*  of  protecting  the  different  branches  of  our 
widely  spread  commerce,  against  all  the  risks  attendant  on 
a  state  of  war ;  and^  lastly,  the  necessity  of  preserving  our 
ascendancy  on  the  ocean,  and  thereby  sustaining  the  high 
station  in  the  rank  of  nations,  which  that  ascendancy,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  has  given  to  this  country. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man 
can  possibly  be,  to  say  that  it  is  our  duty,  on  all  occasions, 
to  look  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  State  necessity  ;—«nd 
that,  whenever  the  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation 
cannot  be  reconciled,  the  feeling  which  ought  to  be  upper- 
most in  our  minds  should  be, — (I,  Sir,  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  it  to  be  my  feeling) — ^that  the  interests  of  Com- 
merce,  in  all  such  instances,  ought  to  give  way,  and  those 
of  navigation  to  have  the  preference. 

I  trust  that  I  have,  in  this  brief  statement,  now  placed 
myself  fairly  before  the  House.  And,  if  the  measures, 
recently  adopted  by  his  Majesty'^s  Government,  have  laid 
this  country  open  to  the  danger,  with  which,  according  to 
some,  it  is  threatened,  certainly  I  have  imposed  on  myself 
no  light  task,  in  attempting  to  vindicate  and  defend  those 
measures. 

I  begin  with  laying  it  down  as  a  general  position,  that^ 
in  looking  to  the  interest  of  the  Ship-owner,  we  ought  not 
to  cramp  commerce  beyond  the  degree  which  state  neces- 
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utj  requires  for  the  protectioii  of  our  navigation.  I  say 
tliaty  apart  from  the  considerations  upon  which  the  Naviga- 
tiaa  Laws  were  founded,  we  are  bound  not  to  depress  one 
branch  of  industry,  in  order  to  give  undue  encouragement 
toaaother. 
The  questions,  therefore,  whidi  we  have  to  consider,  are 


Firsi  ;  whether  the  Alterations  which  have  been  made 
in  the  system  of  our  Navigation  Laws  have,  or  have  not, 
exposed  the  great  public  interests,  for  the  support  of  which 
that  ^8tem  was  established,  to  jeopardy  and  hazard  ? 

Seeondfy  ;  whether  those  alterations  are  such  as  to  have 
phused  any  particular  branches  of.  the  Shipping  interest  of 
tile  country  in  a  situation  of  difficulty,  such  as  to  entitle 
them  to  specific  consideration  ? 

Thirdly ;  whether,  in  the  alterations  which  have  been 
adopted,  his  Majesty^s  Government  have  been  actuated  by 
a  mere  gratuitous  desire  to  make  experiments,  and  to  try 
the  effect  of  innovation ;  or  whether  those  alterations,  even 
if  attended  with  some  inconvenience  to  particular  interests, 
were  not  called  for  by  circumstances,  in  order  to  obviate 
greater  inconvenience,  winch  might  have  arisen  to  the 
general  interest,  if  we  had  rigidly  persisted  in  the  course 
whidi  we  formerly  pursUed  ? 

-  Now,  Sir,  before  I  join  issue  with  those  who  call  in 
question  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  the  alterations 
whidi  have  been  made  in  the  system  of  our  navigation 
laws,  the  House  will,  perhaps,  permit  me  shortly  to  recall 
toAcir  recollection  the  principal  outlines  of  that  system ; 
— «  oourse  which  is  necessary,  in  order  to  mark  more  dis- 
tinctly the  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  it. 

The  Great  Charter  of  the  Navigation  System  of  this 
country  is  the  act  of  the  twelfth  of  Charles  the  Second. 
The  different  modes  which  that  act  provided  for  the  en- 
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oouragement  of  shipping,  may  b^  arranged  under  the  jice 
following  heads  :-^ 

FxtbU  the  Fisheries.  The  ocean  is  a  common  field,  alike 
open  to  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  Its  productions  belong 
to  no  particular  nation.  It  was,  therefore,  our  interest  to 
take  care  that  so^much  of  those  productions  as  might  be 
wanted  for  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  should  be 
exclusively  procured  by  British  industry,  and  imported  in 
British  ships.  This  is  so  simple  and  reasonable  a  rule,  that, 
in  this  part  of  our  navigation  system,  no  alteration  what- 
ever has  been  made ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  will  ever  be 
contemplated. 

The  second  object  which  the  Navigation  Laws  had  in 
view  was  to  give,  to  the  shipping  of  this  country,  employ- 
ment  in  what  is  called  the  Coasting  Trade.  When  those 
laws  were  first  passed,  that  trade  was  confined  to  England 
only,  but,  since  we  have  become  legislatively  united  with 
Scotland  and  with  Irehmd,  it  has  embraced  the  whole  of 
the  British  Islands.  In  this  important  part  of  our  policy 
also  there  appears  to  be  no  motive  for  alteration.  I  shall, 
therefore,  dismiss  it  with  a  single  observation.  The  law, 
in  this  respect,  remains  unchanged,  and  will  remain  un- 
changed, so  long  as  we  have  a  desire  to  maintain  a  great 
commercial  marine. 

The  third  object  of  our  Navigation  System  was  the 
European  Trade.  The  rule  laid  down,  with  regard  to 
that  trade,  was — ^that  the  ships  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  bring,  from  any  port  in 
Europe,  any  article  of  European  production,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  articles,  since  known  in  trade  by  the 
name  of  the  "  enumerated  articles.*"  They  amount  in 
number  to  twenty-eight,  and  include  those  commodities 
which,  being  of  the  most  bulky  nature,  employ  the  greatest 
quantity  of  shipping.  With  respect  to  these  ^^  enumerated 
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articles,'^  the  exception  was  this — that  they  should  not  be 
brought  to  our  ports  in  any  other  than  British  ships,  or 
ships  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  produced,  proceed- 
11^  directly  from  such  country  to  this.  This  was  the 
general  state  of  the  law,  in  respect  to  European  Com- 
merce, from  the  time  of  its  enactment,  in  the  twelfth  of 
Charles  the  Second,  down  to  a  recent  period.  Its  pro- 
Tiskms,  however,  were  more  rigorous  and  exclusive  towards 
Holland  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  regulations  of  that 
period  were  not  framed  merely  for  the  preservation  and 
encouragement  of  our  own  commerce,  but  also  to  weaken 
the  powerful  marine  of  Holland.  Guided  by  this  policy, 
our  ancestors  applied  more  severe  measures  towards  the 
Dutdi,  than  they  thought  necessary  towards  any  other 
nation.  In  this  spirit  it  was  that  they  prohibited  the  im- 
portatiiH^  generally,  of  the  productions  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  from  Holland ;  instead  of  confining 
that  prohibition  to  the  twenty-eight  enumerated  articles. 

The  fourth  object  of  our  Navigation  System  was  to 
regulate  our  cmivmerce  with  Asia,  Africa^  and  America. 
The  rule  of  law  on  this  head  was,  that  no  article,  the  pro- 
duce of  either  of  those  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  should 
be  allowed  to  be  brought  into  an  English  port,  except  in  a 
British  ship. 

Tl%e  Jlfth  and  last  part  of  the  System  of  our  Navigation 
Laws  related  to  our  Colonies.  The  principle  on  which  we 
acted  towards  those  Colonies  was  strictly  to  confine  them, 
in  all  matters  of  trade,  to  an  intercourse  with  the  Mother 
Country.  They  were  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  any  of  their 
produce,  otherwise  than  by  sending  it  in  British  vessels  to 
this  country.  They  w6re  ^ually  restricted  from  receiving 
any  articles  necessary  for  their  consumption,  except  from 
this  country,  'and  in  British  bottoms. 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  main  points 
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of  encouragement  to  the  Shipping  Interest  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  rqinssicxi  oi  the  shipping  of  other  states,  aimed  at 
by  our  Navigation  kws,  as  those  laws  existed  horn  Ae 
twelfth  of  Charles  the  Second  down  to  the  year  1783.  In 
mentioning  this  latter  period,  I  advert  to  it  now  as  the  com- 
mencement of  that  mighty  change  in  the  state  of  the  world, 
the  fNUidation  of  which  had  been  then  laid  in  the  progress, 
and  unf(Hrtunate  issue,  of  the  American  war.  But»  before 
I  state  what  that  change  has  been,  so  far  as  relates  to  Na- 
vigation and  Commerce,  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
briefly  to  notice  some  of  the  circumstances  which  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  this  calamitous  contest : — ^the  result  of 
which,  as  I  shall  shew  presently,  rendered  the  revision  of 
our  navigation  system  a  matter  no  longer  of  choice  but  of 
necessity ;— a  result,  which,  in  its  consequences,  in  less  than 
half  a  century,  has  dragged  after  it  nearly  the  whole  colo- 
nial system  of  the  Old  World. 

Sir,  the  war  which  began  in  the  year  1756,  commonly 
called  the  Seven  Years'*  War,  was,  strictly  speaking,  so  far 
as  relates  to  this  country  and  to  the  Bourbon  governments 
of  France  and  Spain,  a  war  for  colonial  privileges,  colo- 
nial claims,  and  colonial  ascendancy.  In  the  course  of  that 
war,  British  skill  and  British  valour  placed  in  the  hands  of 
this  country  Quebec  and  the  Havannah.  By  the  capture 
of  these  fortresses.  Great  Britain  became  mistress  of  the 
colonial  destinies  of  the  Western  world.  What  use  we 
made  of  our  successes  in  that  quarter,  I  will  not  now  stop 
to  inquire. 

But  if  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  of  this  country, 
after  the  peace  of  1768»  be  closely  examined,  we  shall  find, 
that  many  of  the  causes  which,  ten  years  afterwards,  led  to 
the  uafivtunate  rupture  with  our  then  colonies,  now  the 
United  States  of  America,  may  be  traced  to  our  unseason- 
able attempts  to  enforce,  in  their  most  rigid  and  exclusive 
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applkatioD,  our  Colonial  and  Navigation  System.  Every 
wnplaiht,  every  petition^  every  remcMistranee,  against  the 
oppressive  tendency,  and  vexatious  consequences,  of  that 
system,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,*— • 
ever^  temperate  effort  made  by  them  to  obtain  some  slight 
rdaxation  of  the  trammels  that  shackled  their  dispositicm  to 
engage  io  commercial  enterprize,--*were  only  met,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government,  by  a  constant  succession 
of  new  laws,  enforcing  still  more  restrictive  regulations, 
framed  in  a  spirit  of  still  more  vexatious  interference. 
Que  instance  of  the  character  of  that  legislation  will  be 
sufficient ;  and  I  give  it,  as  a  slight  specimen  of  the  com^ 
merdal  jealousy  which  prevailed  in  our  Councils,  in  refe- 
lenoe  both  to  the  colonies  and  to  Ireland. 

A  ship  from  our  American  possessions,  laden  with  their 
produce^  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  It  will 
natundly  be  supposed,  that  the  cargo  was  landed,  and  the 
ship  repaired,  in  that  country.  No  such  thing.  The  law 
ocmpdled  the  owners  to  send  another  English  ship  from 
Enfi^and,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  the  caigo :— « 
a  cargo  which,  not  improbably,  might  then  be  wanted  in 
the  Irish  market,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  destined  to  be 
ultimately  consumed  there,  after  having  been  trans-«hipped 
m  a  port  of  that  country,  landed  in  an  English  port,  and 
again  re-shipped  to  Ireland. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  real  grievances  under  which  our 
American  cdonies  laboured*  Such  a  state  of  law  could 
not  fail  to  engender  great  dissatisfaction,  and  much  heart* 
bomiog.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  attempt  to  tax 
our  American  colonies,  without  their  consent,  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  separation  of  those  Colonies  from  the  mother 
oountiy.  But,  if  the  whole  history  of  the  period  between 
the  year  1763  and  the  year  1773  be  attentively  examined, 
it  vil^  I  thinks  be  abundantly  evident,  that,  however  the 
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attempt  at  taxation  may  have  contributed  somewhat  to 
hasten  the  explosion,  the  train  had  been  long  laid,  in  the 
severe  and  exasperating  eiForts  of  this  country,  to  enforce, 
with  inopportune  and  increasing  vigour,  the  strictest  and 
most  annoying  regulations  of  our  Colonial  and  Navigation 
Code.  Every  petty  adventure  in  which  the  colonists  em- 
barked,  was  viewed,  by  the  merchants  of  this  country,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  day,  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  commercial  monopoly  of  Great  Britain.  The  profes- 
sional  subtlety  of  Lawyers,  and  the  practical  ingenuity  of 
Custom-house  Officers,  were  constantly  at  work,  in  minis- 
tering to  the  jealous,  but  mistaken  views  of  our  sea^ports. 
Blind  to  the  consequences  elsewhere,  they  persevered  in 
their  attempts  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter^ 
prize  in  the  people  of  New  England,  until  those  attempts 
roused  a  very  different  spirit ; — ^that  spirit  which  ventured 
to  look  for  political  independence  from  the  issue  of  a  suc- 
cessful rebellion. 

The  result  is  well  known.  The  country  found  itself 
engaged  in  a  civil  war.  That  war,  in  its  progress,  in- 
volved us  in  the  greatest  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  It 
was  terminated  by  submitting  to  humiliations  such  as,  I 
trust  to  Grod,  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  will  never  again 
be  exposed  to. 

America  was  not  the  only  part  of  our  dominions  in  which 
we  were  called  to  pay  the  penalty  of  humiliation.  Ireland, 
towards  which  we  had  acted  in  the  same  spirit  of  commer- 
cial jealousy  as  towards  our  American  colonies,  took  ad- 
vantage of  our  difficulties,  and  refused  any  longer  to  hold 
her  industry  and  trade  subject  to  our  system  of  exclusion. 
To  the  Parliament  and  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  we  had  also 
to  capitulate.  If  the  capitulation  was  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  England,  fortunately  it  neither  compromised  our 
honour,   nor  involved   any  concession   beyond   what  was 
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stcktLy  a  debt  of  justice  to  Ireland.  The  benefits  of  our 
Commercial  and  Navigation  System  were  extended  to  her. 
She  was  permitted  to  trade  direct  to  the  Colonies,  and 
{daced  rather  upon  the  footing  of  a  partner  than  that  of  a 
dependent,  in  the  concerns  of  the  British  empire. 

If  I  have  gone  into  this  detail,  I  have  done  so,  'because 
it  appeared  to  me  necessary,  as  bearing,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, upon  the  question  now  before  th^  House.  The  imme- 
diate ksscHi  which  I  draw  from  it  is  this, — that  it  is  a  part 
of  political  wisdom,  when  danger  is  foreseen,  not  supinely 
to  wait  for  its  approach,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  to  take 
timely  measures  for  its  prevention. 

The  peace  with  America  gave  the  first  great  blow  to  the 
Navigation  System  of  this  country.  There  had  now  arisen 
an  independent  state  in  the  New  World.  Our  colonies  had 
Ibugiitfor,  and  had  taken,  a  station  in  the  rank  of  nations. 
Tliey  had  now  interests  in  navigation  to  attend  to,  and  a 
commerce  of  their  own  to  protect  It  therefore  became  im- 
perative cm  this  country,  unless  we  w^re  prepared  to  relin- 
quiflli  all  trade  with  America,  to  conform  to  circumstances. 
It  was  impossible  for  us,  in  this  new  state  of  things,  to 
enforce  the  system  of  our  Navigation  Laws,  which,  until 
then,  we  had  so  rigidly  insisted  upon.  That  part  of  the 
system  which  provided,  that  none  of  the  productions  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  England, 
except  in  British  vessels,  could  no  longer  be  adhered  to. 

After  the  peace  of  1788,  and  before  the  General  Con- 
gress of  America  had  established  that  system  of  govern- 
ment, under  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  now  live, 
'^•^  work  which  was  not  completed  until  the  year  1787, — 
each  of  the  difieient  States,  then  composing  the  Union, 
was  at  liberty  to  act  independently  of  the  others,  in  matters 
idating  to  its  trade  with  foreign  countries.  Accordingly, 
almost  every  State  established  a  different  rule  of  commercial 
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intercourse  with  this  country.  The  general  character,  how- 
ever, of  their  legislation,  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  pecu- 
liar hostility  (not  unnatural,  perhaps,  so  soon  after  the  ex- 
asperation excited  by  civil  discord)  against  trade  with 
Great  Britain.  In  some  of  those  states,  indeed,  British  mer- 
chants were  prohibited  from  trading  with  them  altogether : 
in  others,  heavier  duties  were  specifically  imposed  upon 
British  merchandize;  and  in  all,  a  desire  was  manifested 
to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  goods  of  other  coun* 
tries. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  the!  year  1787, 
when  the  Greneral  Congress  met,  and  one  uniform  system 
of  commercial  policy  was  laid  down.  By  that  system,  a 
heavy  blow  was  aimed  at  the  Navigation  of  this  country. 
It  was  resolved,  that  all  foreign  ships,  trading  to  America, 
should  pay  half  a  dollar,  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  a 
dollar,  per  ton  duty,  beyond  what  was  paid  by  national 
ships.  And  further,  that  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels 
should  pay  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent.,  over  and  above  what 
was  demandable  on  the  same  description  of  goods  imported 
in  American  vessels. 

This  system,— 'in  the  adoption  of  which,  the  Americans 
had,  in  a  considerable  degree,  followed  the  example  of 
their  English  ancestors,-^was  likely  to  become  seriously 
prejudicial  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  country. 
The  proper  authorities,  therefore,  set  about  considering 
what  was  to  be  done  in  order  to  counteract  it.  The  Board 
of  Trade  had  recourse,  for  advice,  to  the  most  eminent 
merchants  and  practical  men ;  and  various  projects  were 
started  on  the  occasion.  One  plan  proposed  to  give  a 
bounty  on  all  goods  exported  to  America  in  British  ships. 
Another,  to  impose  a  duty  on  all  articles  carried  out  of 
this  country  in  American  ships.  A  third,  to  retaliate 
upon  the  Americans,  and,  following  their  example,  to  lay 
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a  flpedfic  duty  on  American  ships,  and  on  goods  imported 
in  those  ships.  These  and  various  other  plans,  having  the 
same  object  in  view,  on  being  sifted  and  examined,  were 
found  to  be  open  to  insuperable  objections.  It  was  shewn 
that,  without  attaining  theb  object,  they  would  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this  country  ] 
and  all  of  them  were,  in  consequence,  abandoned. 

After  this  inquiry,  and  a  long  struggle  to  counteract 
die  Navigation  System  of  America,  without  in  any  de- 
gree relaxing  our  own,  this  country  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  the  system  of  Reciprocity,  on  which,  rince  the  year 
1815,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries has  been  placed;  namely,  equality  of  all  charges  upon 
the  ships  bdmging  to  either  country  in  the  ports  of  the 
other,  and  a  like  equality  of  duty  upon  all  articles  the 
production  of  the  one  country,  imported  into  the  other, 
whether  such  importation  be  made  in  the  ships  of  the  one 
or  the  other.  In  the  practical  consequences  of  this  arrange- 
ment, our  adherence  to  another  part  of  our  navigation 
laws,  instead  of  serving,  appears  to  me  to  have  shackled 
the  shipping  interest  of  this  country.  Our  law  still  pro- 
vides that  goods,  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
shall  not  be  imported  in  foreign  ships,  unless  they  be  the 
ships  of  the  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce* 
The  Americans  retaliate  this  restriction  by  applying  it  to 
all  goods  the  produce  of  Europe.  An  American  ship 
trading  to  this  country  has,  in  consequence,  a  great  advan- 
tage over  a  British  ship  trading  to  America.  The  Ameri- 
can vessel,  on  her  voyage  to  England,  is  freighted  with  a 
cargo  wholly  produced  in  the  United  States.  She  has 
nothing  else  to  bring  here.  For  her  return  to  America 
she  may  load  in  the  ports  of  this  country  with  a  cargo, 
partly  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  and 
partly  of  any  other  country.    The  British  ship  is  debarred 
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from  this  advantage.  Her  cargo^  when  trading  to  the 
United  States,  must  be  exclusivdy  of  British  origin.  For 
instance,  an  American  vessel,  at  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
may  take  nine-tenths  of  her  cargo,  in  articles  the  produce 
of  Lancashire,  and  the  remainder  may  be  made  up  of 
brandies,  wines,  or  the  produce  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  to  be  procured  at  Liverpool.  But,  if  an  English 
ship,  proceeding  to  the  United  States,  were  to  take  a 
single  cask  of  brandy,  or  a  single  pipe  of  wine,  she  would 
be  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
fairly  to  be  presumed,  that  a  further  relaxation  of  our 
System,  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  importation,  from  the 
United  States,  of  goods,  the  produce  of  any  part  of  the 
world,  in  American  shipping,  on  condition  of  the  like  pri- 
vilege being  granted  to  British  ships  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States, — ^however  departing  from  the  policy  of  our 
ancestors, — ^would  be  rather  an  advantage  than  an  injury 
to  the  shipping  interest  ? 

Shortly  after  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  United 
States  had  assumed,  in  1787,  a  regular  shape,  and  an 
uniform  character,  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out ;  a  war  which  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  course  of  this  war  was  marked  by  so  many 
strange  and  anomalous  circumstances,  both  by  land  and 
upon  the  ocean ;— so  large  a  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  including  nearly  all  its  trading  and  maritime 
oonmiunities,  became  subjected  to  the  despotism  of  one 
great  military  power ; — that  despotism  was  exerted  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner  to  crush  maritime  commerce; — 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  enter  upon  the  history  of  our 
Navigation  System,  or  of  that  of  other  countries,  during 
this  long  contest.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  Amerita,  which  were  the 
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only,  at  least  almost  the  only,  neutral  power  that  could 
tiade  in  safety,  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  war.  It  is 
equally  true,  that  Great  Britain,  being  well  able  to  pro- 
tect her  commercial  marine,  in  consequence  of  her  vast 
na^al  superiority,  did  extend  that  commercial  marine,  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties,  whilst  that  of  the  other  countries 
ot  Europe  was  greatly  reduced.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me, 
as  the  facts  are  so  well  known,  to  dwell  further  on  the 
circumstances  of  that  war.  We  may,  therefore,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  present  question,  pass  over  the  period 
between  1793  and  1815. 

At  the  latter  period,  peace  being  restored,  and  with  it 
the  independence  of  the  states  which  had  been  incorporated 
with  France,  the  commerce  of  the  world  began  to  revert  to 
its  ancient  channels.  The  nations  of  Europe,  whose  flags 
had»  for  so  long  a  series  of  years,  disappeared  from  the 
ocean,  were  now  naturally  anxious  that  their  own  trade 
should  be  carried  on  in  their  own  ships.  This  gave  a 
check  to  the  shipping  of  the  United  States,  which  was  also 
felt  by.  the  shipping  of  this  country. .  Perhaps  in  a  greater 
degree  by  our  own  shipping,  in  consequence  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  several  extensive  and  valuable  cdonies,  which  we 
had  captured  and  held  during  the  war. 

Besides  this  material  circumstance,  there  were  others,  to 
which  I  will  briefly  advert,  which  had  a  natural  and  inevi- 
table tendency  to  interfere  with,  and  diminish,  the  employ- 
ment for  shipping  in  this  country. 

The  first  to  which  I  shall  allude  is  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  They  who  are  old  enou^  to  remember-^ 
and  I  am  one  of  the  number, — ^the  early  debates  which 
took  place  on  this  subject  will  recollect,  that  the  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  measure  were  grounded  chiefly 
on  the  danger  with  which  it  threatened  the  Shipping  In- 
terests of   the   country.      The  necessity  of  kidnapping 
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cargoes  of  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa  was,  at  that  time, 
as  coolly  defended,  on  the  score  of  encouragement  to  our 
marine,  as  the  taking  of  cod-fish  on  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland could  be  at  the  present  day.  That  traffic  wa^ 
however,  abolished  in  1806 ;  and,  happy  I  am,  that  the 
interests  of  humanity,  and  the  honour  of  the  English  name, 
were,  from  that  year,  no  longer  sacrificed  to  the  plea  of  the 
shippmg  interest;  though  I  may,  I  think,  fairly  adduce 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  as  having  taken  away  one 
source  of  employment 

After  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  but  before  we 
dismantled  our  fleet,  we  insisted  on  the  powers  of  Barbary 
desisting  from  the  practices  of  maritime  warfare,  carried 
on  by  cruizers  under  their  flags,  in  the  Mediterranean. 
These  corsairs  were  constantly  taking  prisoners,  either  for 
the  sake  of  ransom,  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them 
into  slavery.  Whilst  this  system  was  tolerated,  scarcely 
any  trading  vessels,  those  of  Great  Britain  excepted,  could 
navigate  that  sea  in  safety.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was 
highly  honourable  to  this  country  to  have  used  her  naval 
power, — the  dread  of  which  had  constantly  ensured  respect 
for  her  own  flag,*— for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  equal  de» 
gree  of  seciuity  for  the  navigation  of  all  christian  states. 
This  was  no  positive  duty  which  we  were  bound  to  perform. 
We  were  not  called  upon  by  any  international  engagement, 
nor  by  any  moral  obligation,  eA  in  the  case  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  act  was  one  of  spontaneous  generosity.  But, 
however  high-minded  in  principle,  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  the  result  of  our  interference  was  injurious  to  the  ship- 
ping interest  of  this  country,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Since 
the  bombardment  of  Algiers,  the  flag  of  every  petty  state, 
bordering  on  that  sea,  floats  in  equal  security  with  our 
own.  I  am  not  accurately  informed  what  was  the  quantity 
of  British  shipping  employed  in  the  carrying  and  coasting 
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trade  of  those  states  before  this  change,  but  I  have  heard 
it  stated,  in  this  House,  by  one  likely  to  be  well  informed, — 
Che  late  Mr.  Manyatt, — ^that  from  eight  to  ten  thous^apd 
British  seamen^  and  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  British 
venels,  ware  engaged  in  that  commerce.  Consequently,  to 
that  extent  has  the  employment  for  British  ships  been 
diminished  in  the  Mediterranean. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  circumstances,  at  the  dose  of 
the  late  war,  which  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
our  Shipping.  With  the  termination  of  hostilities,  there 
was  necessarily  a  diminished  demand  for  ships  in  the  public 
service.  The  greatest  proportion  of  those  which  had  been 
taken  up  as  hired  transports  was  discharged.  I  have  ob- 
tained a  statement  of  their  number  and  tonnage,  as  they 
stood  at  the  termination  of  the  war-— 4md  of  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  those  employed  at  the  present  period.  The 
diminution  is  not  less  than  1,2S6  vessels,  amounting  to 
270,882  tons. 

In  the  next  place,  we  had  to  sell  out  of  the  Eing'^s  ser- 
vice a  number  of  vessels,  which  were  no  longer  wanted  in 
the  navy.  I  do  not  advert  to  ships  of  the  line,  or  to 
frigates  of  the  large  class,  which  are  always  sold,  subject 
to  the  condition,  that  they  shall  be  broken  up.  Of  this 
latter  descripti<»  of  ships  I  take  no  notice ;  but  confine  my 
statement  to  vessels  of  smaller  burthen,  adapted  to  other 
purposes  than  those  of  war,  and  which  are  consequently  not 
required  to  be  so  broken  up.  Of  this  class,  there  has  been 
sold  no  leas  a  number  than  three  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
the  amount  of  their  tonnage  being  93,530  tons.  So  that^ 
if  we  add  to  the  number  of  transports  discharged  the 
number  of  ships  sold,  we  shall  find  that  his  Majesty^s 
Crovemment  have  set  free,  to  compete  with  the  commercial 
marine  of  the  country,  1,559  vessels,  amounting  in  tonnage 
to  363,912  tons;  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  one-fourth  of 

VOL.  III.  c 
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the  whole  shipping  of  the  country,  as  it  stood  in  the  year 
17965  at'  the  commencement  of  the  late  war. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  the  difference  of  circumstances 
under  which  trade  is  carried  on,  in  time  of  peace  and  in 
time  of  war,  be  taken  into  consideration,  we  shall  find  that, 
in  the  fenner  period,  a  much  smaller  number  of  vessels  is 
required  for  the  same  extent  of  transactions,  than  in  the 
latter.  In  time  of  peace,  the  moment  a  diip  has  landed 
her  cargo,  Ae  is  at  liberty  to  sail  again,  and  is  despatched 
on  asnoth^  voyage  as  soon  as  possible.  During  the  last 
war,  we  were  obliged,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  place  our  mer- 
chant ships  under  the  protection  of  convoy;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  exertions  of  the  Admiralty,  it  was  frequently 
difficult  to  provide  convoys,  as  expeditiously  as  the  interests 
of  <;ommerce  would  have  required.  Four  or  five  hundred 
merchantmen  were  sometimes  collected  together  at  one 
point,  before  the  required  protection  could  be  afforded  to 
them.  And  when,  at  length,  these  large  bodies  of  ship- 
ping did  proceed  to  sea,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  together;  so  that  the  rate  of  sailing,  during  a 
whole  voyage^  was  necessarily  to  be  regulated  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  slowest  sailing  vessel.  In  time  of  peace  it  is 
otherwise.  Ships  can  then  traverse  the  ocean  singly,  with- 
out  fear  of  interruption ;  and  in  their  passage  from  one 
port  to-  another,  as  well  as  in  loading  and  unloading,  every 
exertion  is  used  to  ensure  despatch.  An  instance  occurred 
lately,  at  Liverpool,  of  a  large  West-Indiaman  arriving 
from  Barbadoes,  landing  her  cargo,  and  aaiUng  again  for 
that  island,  in  the  course  of  one  week.  The  multiplication 
and  convenience  of  docks  have  also  greatly  contributed  to 
obviate  delay  in  the  discharge  and  loading  of  vessels. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  shall  not  be  overstating  the  proportion 
when  I  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  vessels, 
necessary  in  time  of  war,  are  fully  sufiicient  for  all  the 
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purposes  of  the  same  extent  of  cammerce,  in   time  of 
peaise. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  to  which,  before  I  quit 
fltts  part  of  the  subject,  I  'must  refer.  I  meaxt  the  altera- 
tion made  &i  the  year  1815,  in  the  foreign  6om  trade  of  the 
country.  During  the  war,  this  trade  afforded  regular 
employment  to  no  inconsiderable  quantity  .'of  shipping,  but 
since  the  law  has  been-  altered,  and  the  ports  have  been 
generally  shut  against  the  impoi^tion  of  foreign  eom^  that 
cmpfcyment  hits  ceased/  In*  a  desaltolry  interaourse,  like 
that  which  alone  can  exist  under- tiie  present  law,  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports  being  sudden,  and,  in  most  caci^s;.uncertain, 
till  the  quarterly  average  is  declared^  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible that  the  trade,  when  penmtted,  should  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  tiie  foreign  ship-owner.  The  period' for  which 
the  ports  may  continue  open  being  limited  to  a  few  weeks, 
the  persons  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  that  opening, 
instead  pf  fitting  out  ships  in  our  ports,  send  their  orders 
to  the  continent,  with  directions  to  forward  the  com  by  any 
vessds  that  caii  be  procured  on  the  spot  Hence  the  almost 
exdosive  employment  of  foreign  shipping  in  this  occasional 
trade. 

I  must  now  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while  I 
shew  what  was  die  situation  of  thia  country,  with  r^ard  to 
Its  Shipping,  previous  to  the  last-  war.  In  179S,  one  of 
t^  moat  prdqieibus  y^ars  whi^  the  country  has  ever 
knywni — the  year  immediately  preceding  the  breaking  out 
of  that  war,'  in  which  lire  were  called  upon  to  make  such 
innnenaft  efforts- to  •maintain  our  naval  superiority — the 
number  of  registered  ships  in  the  several  ports  of  the 
British  empire  was  16,079;  the  amount  of  their  tonnage 
1,540,146  tons.  In  the  present  year,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
year  ended  the  Slst  of  Decetnber  1826,  the  number  of 
registeied  ships  was  249174  ;  and  the  amount  of  their  ton* 
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nage  2,542,S16  tons ;  shewing  an  increase  of  one-third  in 
the  number  of  ships,  and  of  two-fifths  in  the  tonnage, 
within  that  period. 

Having  stated  the  number  and  tonnage  of  our  registered 
vessels  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  I  will  now 
shew  what  they  were  at  its  close.  In  1815,  the  number 
was  24,860,  and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  2,681,276 
tons.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  has  been,  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  a  decrease  in  our  shipping  of  686 
vessels,  and  139,060  tons;  but  I  have,  I  think,  shewn 
satisfactorily  that,  upon  the  return  of  peace  in  1815,  our 
commercial  marine  was  greatly  in  excess  of  what  was 
requisite,  in  the  then  altered  situation  of  the  country. 

As  connected  with  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  material 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  vessels  that  have  been  built  in 
the  British  dominions,  »nce  the  termination  of  the  late  war, 
and  to  compare  it  with  the  number  built  in  former  periods. 
It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  find  myself  enabled  to 
assure  the  House  that,  taking  the  last  thirty-seven  years, 
the  number  of  ships  annually  built  in  Great  Britain,  instead 
of  decreasing,  has  increased.  The  documents  which  prove 
the  correctness  of  this  statement  are  already  upon  the  table 
of  the  House,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  year 
1812,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  calamitous  fire  at  the 
Custom-House  in  that  year,  could  not  be  procured. 

From  the  returns  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  I  find  that 
the  number  of  ships  built,  last  year,  in  the  several  ports  of 
the  British  dominions,  exceeded  the  number  built  in  any 
one  year  of  the  whole  period  to  which  I  have  referred.  In 
the  year  1814,  when  the  war  with  France  first  terminated, 
the  number  of  ships  built  was  818 ;  the  amount  of  their 
tonnage  95,976  tons.  Last  year,  the  number  of  ships  built 
was  1,312 ;  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  171,827  tons.* 
•  Pari.  Papers,  Seasior?  1826,  v.  xxii.  d.  398. 
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So  that,  in  fact,  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  built  last  year 
was  little  short  of  double  the  tonnage  of  those  built  in 
the  year  1814,  and  exceeded  considerably  that  of  any  year 
upon  record. 

These  details,  however  dry  in  themselves,  appear  to 
me  to  involve  the  elements  of  the  whole  question,  and  to 
afford  the  best  criterion  by  which  a  judgment  can  be  formed, 
how  far  the  complaints  which  represent  our  shipping  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  rapid  decline  are  well-founded.  The 
only  other  comparison,  growing  out  of  the  documents  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  that  of  the  number  of  ships  which 
have  entered  inwards,  and  cleared  outwards,  to  and  from 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  several  years  since  the 
alterations  which  are  objected  to  in  our  Navigation  Laws. 

I  have  provided  myself  with  a  return  exhibiting  this 
comparison,  from  the  year  1814  down  to  the  last  year;  and 
I  intreat  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  complaint,  in 
the  petition  on  the  table,  is  that  in  consequence  of  the  alte- 
lation  made  in  the  Navigation  Laws  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  the  employment  of  British  Shipping  has  de- 
cretuedy  and  that  of  foreign  vessels  trading  with  this  country 
has  increased.  I  will  confine  the  comparison  to  the  returns 
of  vessels,  British  and  Foreign,  entering  inwards ;  and  for 
this  reason— that  it  is  not  necessary  for  ships,  leaving  our 
ports  in  ballast,  to  clear  out  at  all,  and  therefore  the  returns 
exhibiting  the  number  of  vessels  cleared  outwards  must  be 
veiy  imperfect 

I  find  that,  in  the  year  ended  the  S5th  of  December 
1824^  the  number  of  British  vessels  that  entered  inwards 
19,164,  and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  2,864,249 
The  number  of  foreign  vessels  that  entered  inwards, 
during  the  same  year,  was  6,280,  the  amount  of  their 
tonnage  being  694,880  tons.  In  the  year  ended  25th  De- 
cember 1825, — a  year  in  which  the  modifications  made  in 
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our  Navigation  Laws  were  in  full  operation, — the  number 
of  British  vessels  that  entered  inwards  was  21,786;  tlie 
amount  of  their  tonnage  2,786,844  tons..  The  number  of 
foreign  vessels  that  entered  inwards  in  that  year  had  ia* 
creased  to  6,561,  and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  to 
892,601  tons.  The  year  1825  was,  it  is  well  known,  a  year 
of  unexampled  speculation  in  every  branch  of  commerce, 
creating  an  unusual  demand  for  shipping,  not  only  in  the 
ports  of  this  country,  but  throughout  Europe.  And  what^ 
as  regards  British  Shipping,  was  the  result  ?  Why,  that 
the  positive  increase  of  British  vessels  entered  inwards,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1824,  was  2,622 ;  and  of  tonnage 
422,595  tons ;  while  the  increase  of  Foreign  vessels  entered 
inwards,  during  the  sanie  year,  was  in  number  1,281; 
and  in  tonnage  197,721  tons.*  This  at  least  is  no  un- 
satisfactory result.  The  increased  employment  of  British 
shipping  alone  in  that  year  exceeds  the  aggregate  increase 
of  emplojrment  to  the  shipping  of  all  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

But  as  the  attention  of  the  House  has  been  specially 
referred,  by  the  Petitioners,  to  the  state  of  the  trade  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
more  especially  to  the  trade  with  Prussia,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  enter  rather  more  specifically  into  that  part  of  their  case. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  tipon  the  authority  of  docu* 
ments  which  will  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  that  by 
a  comparison  between  the  British  and  Prussian  Shipping 
engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  during  the 
years  1824  and  1825,  the  increase  of  British  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  Prussian  Shipping  in  the  latter  year: 
The  number  of  British  ships  trading  to  the  ports  of  Prussia 
in  the  year  1824,  was  470 ;  in  the  year  1825,  942 ;  being 
more  than  double  the  number  of  the  preceding  year.     The 

•  Pari.  Papers,  Seseion  1826,  v.  xxii.    n.  398. 
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number  of  Prussian  ships  which  came  to  this  country,  in  the 
year  1824,  was  682 ;  in  1825,  the  number  was  887 ;  being 
an  increase  of  about  one-fourth. 

Such,  Sir,  if  any  inference  is  to  be  deduced  from  the 
trade  betweoi  Prussia  and  Great  Britain  for  the  last  year, 
is  the  comparative  growth  of  British  and  Prussian  Naviga- 
tioo.  I  am  aware  that  the  danger  of  losing  our  carrying 
trader  frcmi  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  has  been  the  main  source 
of  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  Shipping  Interest,  and  of  their 
complaints  to  this  House.  The  comparison  between  British 
and  Prussian  shipping  for  the  two  or  three  last  years,  and 
especially  that  of  the  year  1825^  has  certainly  not  borne  out 
their  predictions,  or  justified  their  alarms.  But  it  would  be 
UDcandid  to  deny,  that  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  experience 
to  warrant* a  positive  conclusion  that,  prospectively,  the 
Shipping  of  the  Prussian  ports  may  not  gain  ground  in  the 
competition  with  our  own.  I  am  the  moreinduced  tomake 
this  remark,  as,  £rom  the  excessive  excitement,  and  over- 
trading of  the  last  year,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that, 
taken  by  itself,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  affording  an 
estimate  for  the  future:  neither  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps, 
will  It  be  fair,  in  1827,  to  form  such  an  estimate  from  the 
experience  of  the  present  year,  which  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  late  excess,  will  be 
one  of  severe  depression  in  the  trade  of  this  country. 

Having  adverted  to  the  apprehensions  which  are  enter- 
tained respecting  our  Trade  with  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  I 
have  naturally  been  most  anxious  to  sift  to  the  bottom  this 
important  part  of  our  inquiry.  I  know  no  mode  so  satisfac- 
tory of  ascertaining  what  have  been  the  fluctuations  in  the 
trade,  either  as  respects  our  own  share  of  it,  at  different 
periods,  or  the  proportion  which  that  share  bears  to  the 
trade  of  other  Powers  with  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  as  a 
reference  to  the  annual  Returns  of  the  vessels,  of  all  nations, 
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which  have  passed  the  Sound  in  a  given  number  of  years. 
Fortunately  the  State  Paper  Office  has  furnished  me  with 
these  returns.  This  account  I  hold  in  my  hand,  from  the 
year  178S  to  the  year  1792,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1789 ;  the  retiuns  for  which  year  have  been  either  lost  or 
mislaid.  I  also  hold  in  my  hand  a  similar  account,  firom 
the  year  1816  to  the  year  1825,  both  inclusive.*  The 
comparison  of  these  two  periods,  each  of  ten  years,  (bodi 
periods  of  peace)  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  fair  illustration  of 
this  branch  of  trade.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  result  will 
be  found  highly  satisfactory ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  British  ships  which  passed  the  Sound  in  the  year 
1825,  was  not  only  positively  greater  than  it  was  in  any 
one  of  the  twenty  years  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  that 
its  proportion,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  vessels  from 
all  other  nations,  was  equally  favourable  to  this  country.  It 
would  be  going  into  an  unnecessary  detail  to  give  the 
numbers  for  every  year  of  the  twenty ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  the  five  last  years.  The  total  number  of 
ships  which  passed  the  Sound  was : — 

Ships  of  aU 
British  Shipi.  other  Natlom. 

In  the  year  1821  2,819  6,358 

Do.         1822  3,097  5,386 

Do.     .  1823  3,016  6,187 

Do.         1824  3,540  6,978 

Do.         1825  5,186  7,974 

So  that,  looking  at  the  proportion  which  Great  Britain 
has  been  able  to  retain  of  the  Trade  of  the  Baltic,  it  appears 
that,  last  year,  when  the  total  number  of  vessels  which 
passed  the  Sound  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year,  British 
Shipping  engrossed  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  navigation  of  that  sea,  and  had  increased  very  nearly 
two-fifths,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  four  preceding 

•  Pari.  Papers,  1826,  v.  xxii.  n.  380. 
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jears.  The  papers  to  which  I  have  referred  I  propose  to 
mawe  for,  so  that  the  House  will  be  able  to  judge  from 
them  of  the  correctness  of  my  statement. 

In  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  demand 
fijT  shipping,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  was  much  dimi^ 
Dished^  and  the  rates  of  freight  were  considerably  lowered 
after  the  year  1815.  This  gave  rise  to  great  complaints 
on  the  part  of  the  Shipping  Interest  In  the  hope  of 
finding  some  remedy  for  their  difficulties,  the  House,  in  the 
year  18S0,  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  our  Foreign  Commerce.  My  right  honourable 
friend,  the  Master  of  the  Mint,*  now  absent,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  from  indisposition,  presided  over  the  labours  of  that 
committee,  and  prosecuted  the  inquiry,  in  several  suc- 
ceeding sessions,  with  a  d^ee  of  zeal,  diligence,  and 
ability,  for  which  the  country  is  greatly  indebted  to  my 
right  honourable  friend.  One  change  recommended  by 
that  oommittee,  in  the  Navigation  Laws,  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing e£Pect : — that  whereas  certain  goods,  which  I  have 
already  described  as  known  in  trade  under  the  designation 
of  "  enumerated  articles,'^  could  only  be  imported  in 
British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  in  Eunipe  of 
which  they  were  the  produce,  and  directly  from  that  coun- 
try, it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  law 
ought  to  be  so  far  relaxed,  as  to  allow  the  importation  of 
these  articles  in  the  ships  of  any  country  into  which  they 
had  been  previously  imported. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by 
the  legislature.  That  this  relaxation  has  been  beneficial  to 
our  Commerce  and  Navigation  is  now,  I  believe,  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.  It  afforded  a  great  facility  to  the 
execution  of  another  project,  emanating  from  the  same 

*  The  right  honourable  Thomas  Wallace;  the  present  Lord 
Wallace. 
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Committee,  and  since  also  carried  into  eiFect; — ^that  of 
establishing  a  general  system  of  Warehousing,  so  as  to 
make  this  country  a  place  of  entre[>dt  for  all  foreign 
commodities.  It  was  obviously  impossible  to  give  full 
scope  to  this  system,  unless  we  were  prepared  to  allow 
greater  latitude  to  the  admission  of  foreign  goods.  The 
superior  capital  and  credit  of  this  country  afford  induce^ 
ments  to  send  those  goods  here,  and  their  being  deposited 
in  British  warehouses  gives  a  facility  to  the  British  Merchant 
and  Ship-owner  to  supply  the  demand  for  them  in  other 
parts  of  the  wprld,  through  the  medium  of  British  adven- 
ture and-  British  shipping,  instead  of  their  being  sent 
directly  to  those  parts  in  foreign  shipping,  from  the  coun- 
tries of  f|prope  in  which  such  goods  are  produced. 

It  was  desirable,  therefore,  for  the  interest  of  our  Foreign 
trade,  that  we  should  no  longer  rigidly  adhere  to  that  part 
of  the  Navigation  Act  which  prohibited  the  importaticm  of 
the  ^^  enumerated  articles,^  if  brought  from  countries  other 
than  those  of  which  they  were  the  produce.  Such  a  re- 
straint, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  could  not  fail  fre- 
quently to  prevent  speculations  of  trade,  in  which  the  spirit 
of  British  enterprize  would  have  otherwise'  engaged,  or  to 
throw  those  speculations  into  other  channels.  It  interfered, 
likewise,  to  prevent  the  advantageous  assortment  of  cargoes, 
and  other  commercial  arrangements,  as  well  in  foreign 
pprts  as  in  the  ports  of  this  country;  and,  in  this  and 
many  other  ways,  contributed,  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
diminish  the  employment  for  British  shipping. 

Another  alteration  in  our  Navigation  System  has  since 
been  adopted,  which  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been 
so  long  delayed.  This  alteration  consists  in  putting  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  upon  the  footing 
of  a  Coasting  trade.  Every  gentleman  must,  I  think,  see 
that,  from  the  time  at  least  of  the  union  of  the  two  coun- 
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tnesy  it  was  desirable  that  their  interests  and  commercial 
system  should  be  identified  as  much  as  possible.  From 
that  period  it  was  absurd  to  consider  the  commercial  inter- 
course with  Ireland  as  a  part  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  to 
subject  the  shipping  employed  in  it  to  the  restrictive  regu- 
lations and  higher  charges  of  th^  trade. 

But  these  were  not  tbfe  only  deviations  from  the  ancient 
rules  of  oiu:  Navigation  System.  The  revolutions  which 
have  oocurred  in  the  political  state  of  the  world,  in  dur 
tiine,  rendered  other  changes  indispensable.  There  has 
grown  up  over  the  whole  continent  of  America,  a  situation 
of  ai&drs  similar  to  that  which  the  United  States  presented, 
after  their  separation  {rem  the  mother  country.  This 
dumge,  from  a  colonial  to  an  independent  existence,  nece^ 
sarily  draws  after  it,  in  eadi  particular  case,  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  new  rule,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
unavoidably  grew  out  of  the  independence  (^  the  United 
States. 

The  first  application  of  that  rule  oocurred  in  respect  to 
Brazil.  From  the  moment  when,  in  1808,  the  house  of 
Braganza  transf<»Ted  the  seat  of  empire  to  Brazil,  diat 
country  virtually  ceased  to  be  a  colony.  Great  Britain 
had  DO  dibice  but  to  apply  the  European  principles  to  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  Brazil,  though  out  of  Europe, 
and  to  admit  Portuguese  shipping,— and,  since  the  sepa- 
ration of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  Brazilian  8hipping,<>— 
coaung  from  that  country  into  our  ports,  upon  the  same 
fiMling  as  the  ships  of  any  other  independent  nation. 

This  principle  has  been  extended,  from  time  to  time, 
as  new  States  have  risen  up  in  America.  When  I  heard 
the  honourable  mdmbetf  forOrampound  complain  that,  in 
oor  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  with  Columbia, 
and  in  that  widi  Buenos  Ayres,  we  had  consented  to 
(dace  their  navigation  upon  an  equality  with  our  own, 
I  certainly  listened  to  this  cha^e  with  no  small  degree  of 
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surprise,  being  satisfied  that  what  the  honourable  gentle- 
man censured  so  severely,  was  the  very  ^visest  principle 
that  this  country  could  adopt.  Those  states  were  anxious 
to  encourage  their  commercial  marine,  by  granting  ex^ 
dusive  advantages .  to  their  own  shipping,  and  imposing 
certain  restrictions  upon  that  of  this  country.  This  dis- 
position was  frequently  manifested  by  the  Ministers  of 
those  States  in  the  course  of  our  discussions  with  them ; 
and  certainly  there  are  not  wanting  some  who  are  con- 
stantly endeavouring  to  excite  in  these  new  countries  a 
jealousy  of  the  Naval  Power  of  Great  Britain ;  instigating 
them  to  adopt  a  separate  and  novel  code  of  maritime  law 
for  the  New  World,  and  to  frame  their  Navigation  System 
upon  principles  of  giving  a  preference  to  their  own  ship- 
ping, and  to  that  of  America  generally,  over  the  shipping 
of  this  country,  and  of  Europe, 

Have  we  acquiesced  in  these  views?  Have  we  com- 
promised any  of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  Maritime 
Law?  No,  Sir — ^Whilst  we  have  explicitly  refused  to 
listen  to  any  such  compromise,  we  have  disarmed  all 
suspicion  as  to  our  commercial  pretensions,  by  frankly 
declaring,  that  we  sought  no  exclusive  advantages  for 
British  ships  or  British  trade,  and  that  the  principle  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  New  States,  as  with  the  Old  States, 
of  the  World,  would  be  that  of  a  fair  and  equal  reci-^ 
procity. 

This  brings  me  to  tlie  gravamen  of  the  charge  made 
against  his  Majesty^s  Grovemment ;  namely,  the  step  taken 
by  them,  in  furtherance  of  this  principle,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  law,  enabling  the  Crown,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  remit  all  discriminating  duties  on  the  goods 
and  shipping  of  such  countries,  as  may  agree  to  impose  no 
higher  charges  or  duties  upon  British  ships,  and  the  goods 
imported  therein,  than  upon  their  own  ships,  and  the  like  • 
goods  imported  in  such  ships. 
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If  the  system  of  discriminating  Duties  for  the  encourage^ 
ment  of  Shipping,  were  a  secret  known  to  this  country 
aloDe ;  if  a  similar  system  were  not,  or  could  not  be,  put 
in  force  in  every  other  country,  I  should  not  be  standing 
here  to  vindicate  the  measure  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
and  the  present  policy  of  his  Majesty'^s  Gk)vemment.     So 
kmg  as,  in  fact,  no  independent  trading  community  existed 
oat  of  !Europe,  and  so  long  as  the  old  Grovemments  of 
Europe   looked  upon  these  matters, — ^if  they  looked  to 
them  at  all, — as  little  deserving  their  attention,  and  were 
content,  either  from  ignorance  or  indifference,  not  to  thwart 
our  System,  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  disturb  any  part 
of  it.     But  is  this  the  present  state  of  the  world  ?    Did 
not  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  to  themselves  a  great  commercial 
Marine,  and  of  counteracting  our  Navigation  Laws,  adopt, 
in  their  utmost  rigour,  the  rules  of  those  laws,  and  carry, 
even  further  than  we  had  ever  don^,  in  respect  to  foreign 
Ships,  this  principle  of  discriminating  duties  against  our 
Shifting  P     Can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  other 
nations  have  followed,  or  are  following,  their  example? 
Do  we  not  see  them,  one  after  the  other,  taking  a  leaf  out 
of  our  own  book  ?     Is  not  evjery  Government  in  Europe, 
if  possessed  of  sea^ports,  now  using  its  utmost  endeavours 
to  force  a  trade,  and  to  raise  up  for  itself  a  commercial 
Marine  ?     Have  we  not  boasted  of  our  Navigation  Laws, 
till  we  have  taught  other  nations  to  believe  (however  erro- 
neous that  belief),  that  they  are  almost  the  only  requisite, 
or,  at  least,  the  sine  qud  non,  of  commercial  wealth  and  of 
maritime  power?    Did  these  vauntings  excite  no  envy, 
no  spirit  of  rivalry,  no  countervailing  opposition  in  other 
countries  ?     Did  the  success  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica create  no  desire  in  those  countries  to  follow  her 
example? 
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It  would  be  worse  than  idle,  it  would  be  dangerous,  to 
dissemble  to  ourselves  the  great  dianges  which  have  been 
wrought,  since  the  establishment  of  American  indepen- 
dence, in  the  views  and  sentimjents  of  Europe,  upon  all 
matters  connected  with  commerce  and  navigation.  They 
now  occupy  a  leading  share  in  the  attention  of  almost 
every  Government.  They  are  everywhere  a  subject  of 
general  inquiry  and  interest.  Even  in  coimtries,  of  which 
the  institutions  are  least  favourable  to  the  discussion  of 
political  topics,  these  questions  are  freely  discussed,  and, 
by  discussion,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  made  to 
bear  upon  the  measiu^s  and  policy  of  their  Governments. 

In  this  altered  state  of  the  world,  it  became  our  duty 
seriously  to  inquire,  whether  a  system  of  commercial  hos- 
tility, of  which  the  ultimate  tendency  is  mutual  prohibition, 
-—whether  a  system  of.  high  discriminating  duties  upon 
foreign  ships,  with  the  moral  certainty  of  seeing  those 
duties  fully  retaliated  upon  our  own  Shipping,  in  the  ports 
of  foreign  countries,— rwas  a  contest  in  which  England  was 
likely  to  gain,,  and  out  of  which,  if  persevered  in,  she  was 
likely  to  come  with  dignity  or  advantage?  I  will  lay  aside, 
for  the  moment,  every  consideration  cf  a  higher  nature, 
moral  or  political,  which  would  naturally  lead  us  to  look 
with  some  repugnance  to  the  engaging  in  such  a  contest.  I 
will  equally  lay  aside  all  consideration  for  the  interest  of 
our  manufacturers,  and  for  the  general  well-being  of  our 
population,  who,  as  consumers,  would  obviously  have  to 
pay  for  this  system  of  Custom-house  warfare,  and  reciprocal 
restriction ;  and  I  will  view  the  question  solely  in  reference 
to  the  shipping  interest.  In  this  comparatively  narrow, 
but,  I  admit,  not  unimportant,  view  of  the  question,  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  stating  my  conviction, — a  conviction  at 
which  I  have  arrived  after  much  anxious  consideration, — 
that,  in  the  long-run,  this  war  of  Discriminating  Duties,  if 
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peneyered  in  on  both  sides,  must  operate  most  to  the  injury 
of  the  country  which,  at  the  time  of  entering  upon  it,  pos- 
aesseB  the  greatest  oommerdal  marine.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  What  are  these  discriminating  duties,  but  a 
tax  upon  commerce  and  navigation  ?  Will  not  the  heaviest 
share  of  that  tax  fall,  therefore,  upon  those  who  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  shipping  and  of  trade  ? 

Before  we  embark  in  such  a  contest,  we  owe  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  oouiitry,  as  well  as  to  its  interests,  to  satisfy 
ourselves  ; — first,  that  it  is  necessary  for  its  welfare ;  and,— 
aeooadly,  that  once  committed  to  the  trial  with  all  the 
oonmiercial  powers  of  Europe,  the  country  would  have  the 
firmness  and  fortitude  necessary  to  go  through  with  it.  Do 
not  let  gentlemen  too  hastfly  decide  this  last  point  in  the 
affirmative.  Let  them  call  to  their  recollection  the  famous 
Orders  in  Council ; — let  them,  above  all,  bear  in  mind, 
that  we  have  yet  had  but  one  trial  of  this  discriminating 
warfare, — ^the  trial  with  the  United  States  of  America,-^ 
and  that  we  came  out  of  that  trial,  after  several  yeans*  per- 
severance, by  conceding  the  very  object,  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  it  had  been  carried  on.  Would  it  be  politic,  or 
dignified,  to  engage  in  a  like  struggle  in  Europe,  with  the 
risk  of  arriving  at  the  same  result  f  In  commerce,  in  navi- 
gation, m  naval  power,  and  maritime  pretensions,  the  United 
States  are  our  most  formidable  rival ;  and  we  are  now  ar- 
raigned for  not  withholding  from  Prussia  and  Denmark, 
what  parliament  and  the  country,  ten  years  ago,  concurred 
in  yidding  to  America. 

Under  what  circumstances  did  England  found  her  Navi- 
gation System  ?  When  her  commerdal  marine  was,  compa- 
ratively, insignificant,  her  wealth  inconmderable,  before 
manufactures  were  established,  and  when  she  exported  com, 
wool,  and  other  raw  materials.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
H<dland  and  the  Netherlands  were  rich,  possessed  of  great 
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manufactures,  and  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  Europe  and  the  world.  What  has  followed  ?  The 
commercial  marine  of  the  latter  countries  has  dwindled 
away,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  is  now  immense.  But,  in 
the  progress  of  the  change,  England  is  become  the  great 
seat  of  manufactures  and  trading  wealth,  frequently  im- 
porting, and  never  exporting,  com ;  drawing  raw  materials 
from,  and  sending  out  manufactured  goods  to,  all  parts  of 
the  world.  This  was  our  state,  though  in  a  far  less  degree 
than  at  present,  when  America  became  independent.  She 
started  by  applying  towards  us  the  system,  which  we  had 
applied  towards  Holland.  She  was  then  poor,  with  a  very 
small  commercial  marine,  without  manufactures,  having 
com  and  raw  materials  to  export ; — and  we  know  what  her 
shipping  now  is.  Let  Gentlemen  reflect  on  these  circum- 
stances, before  they  decide  that  it  is  necessarily  wise  to 
enter  upon  a  similar  contest  with  other  poor  and  unmanu- 
facturing  countries.  Let  them  seriously  consider,  whether 
a  system  of  discriminating  duties, — now  that  the  exclusive 
patent  by  which  we  held  that  system  is  expired,^ — ^is  not  the 
expedient  of  such  a  country  as  I  have  described,  rather 
than  the  resource  of  one  which  already  possesses  the  largest 
commercial  marine  in  the  world.  They  will  then  see,  that 
it  may  possibly  be  a  wise  policy  to  divert  such  countries 
from  that  system,  rather  than  to  goad  them  on,  or  even  leave 
them  a  pretext  for  going  into  it. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  however,  suppose  that,  at  all 
hazards,  we  have  embarked  in  this  warfare  of  Counter- 
acting Duties.  They  who  recommend  this  policy  have  no 
right  to  assume  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  struggle,  the 
discriminating  duties  imposed  in  the  foreign  country  (Prus- 
sia, for  example)  on  British  shipping,  will  not  be,  at  least, 
equivalent  to  the  like  duties  levied  in  England  on  Prussian 
shipping.     The  United  States  did  not  content  themselves 
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with  equiralency,— they  went  more  boldly  to  work  ;- 
might  any  European  power.  If  equivalent  duties  be  esta- 
Uished  on  both  sides,  how  will  they  operate  ?  It  is  clear 
that  the  shipping  ot  each  country  will  stand  in  the  same 
relative  situation  to  that  of  the  other,  as  if  no  such  duties 
had  been  imposed ;  the  duties,  therefore,  in  both  countries 
will  be  a  tax,  and  a  very  objectionable  one,  upon  the  inter- 
change of  their  respective  productions.  But,  as  those  pro- 
ductions are  different,  these  duties  will  afiect  differently  the 
industry  of  the  contending  parties.  Our  principal  exports 
to  the  North  of  Europe  are  manufactured  goods  and  colo- 
nial produce ;— our  imports,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar 
(occasionally  com),  and  other  raw  materials.  The  former 
must  be  sold  dearer  in  the  foreign  country ,^the  latter  in 
this  country, — by  all  the  amount  of  the  tax.  What  is  this 
in  the  foreign  country,  but  a  premium  against  our  manu- 
factures, in  favour  of  the  rival  manufactures  of  other  states, 
or  of  the  importing  state  itself; — and  in  this  country,  but 
a  tax  upon  raw  materials  requisite  for  carrying  on  our  own 
manufactures?  A  ship,  for  instance,  is  a  manufactured 
article,  and,  to  encourage  our  shipping,  here  is  an  additional 
tax  upon  the  raw  materials  of  that  manufacture  !  Our  cot- 
ton goods,  our  woollen  stufis,  barely  maintain  a  competition 
with  those  of  other  countries,  and  here  is  an  additional  tax 
on  their  importation  into  those  countries,  to  turn  the  scale 
against  us !  Our  We^India  planters  complain  of  the  low 
price  of  their  productions,  and  we  provoke  an  additional 
tax,  wfaidi  tends  to  shut  them  altogether  out  of  the  foreign 
market !  If  the  end  of  this  warfare  should  be,  as,  pudied 
to  the  extreme,  it  might  be,  that  each  country  should 
export  its  own  productions,  in  its  own  ships,  and  no 
countoy  import  the  productions  of  another,  in  the  ships 
of  that  other,  which  would  be  the  greatest  loser,  the  coun- 

VOL.  III.  D 
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try  manufacturing,  or  the  country  producing  the  raw  ma^ 
terials  ? 

I  will  not  even  glance  at  the  effect  of  all  this  strife  upon 
the  consumers,  that  is,  upon  the  bulk  of  the  population ; 
because  I  know  that,  in  certain  quarters,  I  shall  be  taxed 
with  theory,  if  I  stand  up  for  the  general  interest  of  the 
community,  against  the  pretensions  of  a  particular  class, 
when  the  interest  of  that  class  is  supposed  to  be  at  stake. 
Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  told  by  some  practical 
men,  that  all  this  is  theory,  to  which  they  have  a  ^ort 
answer.  That  answer  is,  ^^  We  do  not  want  any  thing 
from  the  Baltic.  We  have  plenty  of  timber,  &c.  in  Canada* 
all  of  which  would  be  brought  home  in  British  Shipping; 
and,  therefore,  the  powers  of  the  Baltic  must  sulnnit  to  our 
discriminating  duties,  without  retaliation,  or  be  content  to 
lose  our  trade.*"  I  really  know  not  how  to  reason  with 
such  logiciansf.  I  believe  the  Baltic  can  do  to  the  full  as 
well  without  us,  as  we  can  do  without  the  Baltic.  We  im- 
port quite  as  much  timber  from  Canada  as  can  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  that  timber  is  fit  For  other,  and 
more  important  purposes,  we  want  timber  of  better  and 
more  durable  qualities. 

Looking  to  the  Shipping  Interests  of  this  country,  and  to 
the  interests  of  Canada,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think 
we  have  done  too  much  for  those  interests,  in  the  great  pre- 
ference, in  point  of  duty,  which  we  have  given  to  the 
Canada  timber,  and  in  the  consequent  sacrifices  which  we 
make  to  encourage  the  importation  of  that  timber,  inferior 
as  it  is;  but  I  must  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  great 
annual  increase  of  the  importation  from  our  North  Ameri- 
can possessions,  under  the  present  duty,  shows  that  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  Baltic  duty  has  not  been 
settled  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the 
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Canada  trade.  Were  it  necessary,  however,  to  make  an 
option  between  a  contest  of  discriminating  duties  with 
Prussia  in  the  timber  trade,  or  a  further  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  Canada  timber,  for  the  greater  encouragement  of 
our  shipping,  I  certainly  should  prefer  the  latter  measure, 
as  the  least  injurious  of  the  two  to  all  the  other  interests  of 
this  country. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  now  stated,  his  Majesty^s 
Government  have  thought  it  more  prudent  and  more  dig- 
nified to  enter  into  amicable  arrangements  with  other 
powers,  founded  on  the  basis  of  mutual  interest,  and  entire 
reciprocity  of  advantages,  rather  than  embark  in  a  contest 
of  commercial  hostility  and  reciprocal  exclusion ; — a  system, 
at  best,  of  doubtful  benefit  to  the  Shipping  Interest ; — 
involving  the  certainty  of  great  injury  to  all  the  other  im- 
portant interests  of  the  country ;  and  which  would,  at  last,  . 
place  Parliament  and  the  Grovemment  in  the  painful  alter- 
native, either  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of 
the  many  who  would  suffer  from  the  contest,— or  of  termi- 
nating it,  as  other  contests  of  a  like  nature  have  been  ter^ 
minated,  by  concession,  bringing  with  it  not  only  immediate 
humiliation,  but  other  consequences  which  do  not  end  with 
the  concession  itself. 

But  it  is  asserted,  that  we  should  not  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  our  choice  between  these  alternatives. 
Whilst  I  entreat  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  the  circum- 
stances which  I  have  already  stated,  in  respect  to  the  general 
feeling  which  prevails  in  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe, 
and  in  America,  I  must  now  call  their  attention  to  the  steps 
which  had  been  actually  taken  by  Prussia  (the  first  power, 
after  the  United  States,  with  which  we  entered  into  a  treaty 
upon  this  subject),  before  the  n^ociation  of  that  treaty  was 
entertained  by  his  Majesty^s  Grovemment. 

I  hold.  Sir,  in  my  hand  a  Report,  made  on  the  6th  of 
D  2 
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August  1822,  by  the  British  Consul  at  Dantzic,  also  Re* 
ports  of  the  Vice-Consuls  at  Konigsberg  and  Memel,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  I  will  not  trouble 
the  House  with  reading  the  whole  of  these  dispatches,  but 
I  request  their  particular  attention  to  the  following  ex- 
tracts:— 

Esctract  of  a  Despatch  from  Mr,  Consul  Gibson^  dated  Danizic, 
the  6th  August  1822. 
"  My  Lord  : — I  do  inyBelf  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship 
a  translation  of  the  Order  of  Cabinet  (which  I  have  only  now  been 
able  to  procure)  respecting  an  increase  of  the  Government  Fort 
Charges  in  the  Prussian  Ports,  on  vessels  belonging  to  countries  be- 
tween which  and  Prussia  no  reciprocity  has  been  fixed  by  treaty,  or 
which  do  not  otherwise  treat  Prussian  ships  and  their  cargoes  as  ad- 
vantageously as  their  own.  Prussia  has  made  arrangements  with 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  America,  for  establishing  a  reciprocity  in  this 
respect,  and  the  present  regulation  has  evidently  for  object  to  induce 
other  countries,  particularly  Britain^  to  enter  into  a  similar  arrange- 
ment 

*'  At  present  Prussian,  Dutch,  Danish  and  American  ships  pay,  as 
public  port  charges  here,  about  46^  common  groshes,  or  about  VJ^i, 
sterling,  per  last  of  4,0001b.  (about  4,1401b.  English),  or  about  If 
tons  British  measurement ;  while  British  and  other  vessels  pay  about 
771  common  groshes,  or  about  29)(i.  sterling  per  last,  making  8]d 
sterling  per  ton  measurement  more.  The  advance  that  is  to  take 
place  will  make,  as  it  will  be  payable  in  gold  at  a  losing  valuation, 
viz. 

On  ships  coming  in  with  a  full  cargo  of  goods,  about...  ^8  '^  m  ^ 

Do.  with  a  quarter  of  a  cargo  or  less    29  l[  fc|E 

Do.  going  out  with  a  full  cargo     29  1^8  8.1 

Do.  with  a  quarter  of  a  cargo  or  less    14J  3^    S 

<*  Thus  vessels  arriving  even  in  ballast,  and  taking  a  cargo  back, 
will  in  future  be  burthened  with  about  ^\i,  sterling  per  ton  mea- 
sorement  more  government  port  charges  than  Prussian  ships ;  which 
however  is  not  quite  so  great  an  advantage  to  the  latter  as  British 
vessels  have  over  Prussian  in  Britain,  by  paying  lower  port  charges, 
light  money,  &c.  and  less  duty  on  the  cargo,  if  of  timber  for  instance, 
which  gives  the  chief  employment  to  Prussian  ships. . 
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"  The  Prussian  governmeDt  make  this  new  port-charge  Tegolation 
pndbsaedly  from  the  interest  created  hy  the  situation  of  their  ship- 
ovncrs,  who  are  indeed  all  going  to  ruin." 

CaHnet  Order  of  the  20ih  June  1822,  for  the  Eiicouragement  of 
Home  Shipping. 
^  In  consideration  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  shipping  of  this 
coontry  for  several  years  past,  and  in  consequence  of  the  represen- 
tations made  to  roe,  founded  on  divers  consultations,  that  the  unfa- 
vmirable  state  of  things  operates  the  more  injuriously  on  the  said 
trade,  as  the  principles  always  observed  here,  of  imposing  moderate 
borthens  on  foreign  ships  frequenting  Prussian  ports,  and  of  levying 
the  same  duties  on  goods  imported  or  exported,  whether  in  foreign 
or  in  native  ships,   are  not  adopted  in  several   foreign   ports  fre- 
quented by  Prussian  ships ;  I  have  resolved,  so  long  as  these  relations 
sabsisty  so  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  this  important  branch 
of  domestic  trade,  to  grant  the  said  trade  greater  advantages  than 
it  has  hitherto  enjoyed ;  L  therefpre  do  ordain, 

**'  Firtt.  That  the  coasting  trade  from  one  Prussian  port  to  another 
shall  be  eonsidered,  exclusively,  a  branch  of  domestic  trade,  and 
sludl  be  carried  on  solely  by  Prussian  vessels,  under  pain  of  ship 
and  piroperty  being  confiscated,  upon  any  foreign  ship-master  being 
detected  in  it     Exceptions  can  only  be  allowed  in  very  urgent  cases, 
and  only  for  the  public  good,  by  the  provincial  authorities. 

**  Second^,  An  increase  of  the  hitherto  existing  harbour  dues  shall 
take  place  in  all  Prussian  ports,  on  foreign  ships  with  cargoes,  in- 
coming or  out-going ;  but  the  same  shall  not  be  i^plicable  to  the 
ships  of  those  nations : — 
**a.  With  which  Prussia  has  treaties,  placing  her  ships  and  their 
cargoes  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  native  ships,  or  with  those 
of  the  most  favoured  nations,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations 
therein  made." 
**  L  Which  from  other  causes  treat  Prussian  ships,  with  their  car- 
goes, the  same  as  native  vessels  with  theirs. 
**  With  this  restriction  shall  the  increase  take  place,  according  to 
the  following  rates : — 
*«  a.  On  in-coming  ships^oR*  2  per  last  of  4,000  lbs. 
**  h.  On  oat-going   ditto  ••••••  1  ••••••••«  ditto. 

^  €,  On  ships  that  have  only  one-fourth  of  a  cargo,  or  less,  one- 
haif  of  the  above;  say, 

«  In-coming......  1  -^  out-going... ...  i. 
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"  Shipe  in  ballast  are  not  subject  to  the  increased  imposts. 

**  The  proceeds  of  this  impost  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  addi- 
tional soarce  of  revenue  to  the  state ;  but  shall  be  implied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ship-owners,  accordingly  as  you,  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, shall  propose  to  me. 

"  Thirdly.  In  order  to  present,  as  far  as  is  in  the  power  of  the 
state,  a  real  source  of  profit  to  the  ship-owners,  the  conveyance  of 
such  goods  as  may  be  for  account  of  the  government,  shall  be  effected, 
in  preference,  by  native  ships,  regarding  which  I  refer  to  my  parti- 
cular order  of  this  day. 

«  The  first  and  third  of  the  foregoing  enactments  shall  be  put  in 
force  immediately ;  but  the  second  point  only  in  three  months  after 
publication  of  this  order,  which  is  to  be  made  through  the  collection 
of  laws,  and  according  to  which  the  needful  is  to  be  decreed. 

(Signed)  "  Frkdbbick  Wilhelm." 

Extract  of  a  Despatch  from  Vice-Consul  Tukey  dated  Konigs- 
berg,  22d  August  1822. 

'*  8ir: — I  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  Excellency  to 
several  new  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Prussian  government,  which 
are  highly  detrimental  to  the  British  trade,  and  respecting  which 
numerous  complaints  have  been  made  to  me  by  the  merchants  and 
ship-masters  interested  in  the  trade  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain. 

**  By  the  last  tariff,  a  duty  of  one  guilder  per  hundred-weight  is 
imposed  on  all  flax,  hemp,  and  tow,  shipped  in  foreign  vessels.  This 
is  probably  intended  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  for  the  difference  of 
import  duty  charged  in  Great  Britain  between  goods  arriving  in 
British  and  foreign  vessels.  This  law  has  obliged  several  British 
ships  this  summer  to  load  flax  at  the  low  rate  of  thirty  shillings  per 
ton,  instead  of  fifty  shillings,  which  they  would  have  got,  had  not  the 
merchants  been  obliged  to  pay  twenty  florins  per  ton  export  duty, 
because  the  goods  were  shipped  in  a  British  vessel.  As  hemp  and 
flax  are,  now  that  the  com  trade  no  longer  exists,  the  principal 
articles  of  export  from  hence,  this  duty  bears  exceedingly  hard  on 
British  vessels. 

<*  According  to  a  Cabinet  Order,  dated  Berlin,  20th  June  1822, 
intended  for  the  encouragement  of  Prussian  shipping,  the  king  has 
been  pleased  to  direct  a  duty  of  three  dollars  per  last  to  be  charged 
on  all  foreign  vessels  arriving  with  cargoes  after  the  expiration  of 
three  months.    This  tax  is  so  important  in  its  consequences  as  to  de- 
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mand  immediate  attention,  for  a  moderate  sized  vesed  will,  by  this 
(under,  be  compelled  to  pay  three  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  the 
existing  heavy  charges,  which  will  entirely  prevent  our  vessels  from 
enjoying  the  carrying  trade  from  home  to  this  country." 

Extrad  of  a  Despatch  /rom  F'ice- Consul  Fowler y  dated  Memel, 
2lst  Auffust  1822. 
**  Thu  difference  between  British  and  Prussian  shipping"  (t.  e,  the 
difference  established  by  the  Decree  of  20th  of  June),  *'  must  drive 
the  carrying  trade  in  British  bottoms  from  this  port,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  British  shipping  interest;  for  about  three  hundred 
British  vessels,  on  an  average,  load  here  annually  with  timber  for 
Great  Britain,  which  of  course  cannot  bear  such  heavy  charges  as 
cargoes  consisting  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  &c.  &c^  and  which 
are  of  so  much  more  considerable  value.  The  merchants  here,  who 
are  principally  British,  have  protested  against  this  new  regulation, 
and  petitioned  the  Prussian  government  for  the  repeal  thereof." 

From  what  I  have  now  read,  the  House  will  at  once 
understand  the  nature  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Prussian  Grovemment,  in  the  year  18S2,  and  the  motives 
which  influenced  them  in  that  proceeding.  What  was 
the  ocmaequence  of  these  measures  ?  Why,  that,  in  the 
next  year,  1823,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  were  assailed  with  represen- 
tations from  all  quarters,  connected  with  the  shipping 
and  trade  of  the  country,  against  the  heavy  charges  im- 
posed upon  British  ships  in  the  ports  of  Prussia.  In  such 
ciicumstances,  what  coiurse  did  his  Majesty's  Grovemment 
take?  We  fdt  it  to  be  our  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
conmiunicate  with  the  Prussian  minister  in  this  country : 
and  our  minister  at  Berlin  was^  I  believe,  also  directed  to 
confer  with  the  Prussian  Government  on  the  subject.  I 
mysdf  had  a  conference  with  the  Prussian  minister  at  this 
court,  and  I  well  recollect  the  substance  of  his  reply  to 
me;  *^  You  have,^  he  said,  ^^  set  us  the  example,  by  your 
port  and  light  charges,  and  your  discriminating  duties  on 
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Prussian  shipe ;  and  we  have  not  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  example.  Hitherto,  we  have  confined  the  increase  of 
our  port  andtonnage  charges  to  ships  only ;  but  it  is  the 
intention  of  my  Government  next  year^  (and  of  this  he 
shewed  me  the  written  proof),  ^*  to  imitate  you  still  more 
closely,  by  imposing  discriminating  duties  on  the  goods 
imported  in  your  ships.  Our  object  is  a  just  protection  to 
our  own  navigation ;  and  so  long  as  the  measure  of  our 
protection  does  not  exceed  that  which  is  afforded  in  your 
ports  to  British  ships,  we  cannot  see  witn  what  reason  you 
can  complain."^ 

Against  such  a  reply,  what  remonstrance  could  we, 
in  fairness^  make  to  the  Prussian  Government  ?  We  might 
have  addressed  ourselves,  it  may  be  said  by  some,  to  the 
friendly  feelings  of  that  government; — we  might  have 
pleaded  long  usage  in  support  of  our  discriminating  duties; 
— ^we  might  have  urged  the  advantages  which  Prussia 
derived  from  her  trade  with  England.  Appeals  like  these 
were  not  forgotten  in  the  discussion,  but  they  were  of  little 
avail  against  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Consul  Gibson — ^that 
"  the  Prussian  ship-owners  were  all  going  to  ruin.*" 

By  others  it  may  be  said,  ^^  your  duty  was  to  retaliate, 
by  increasing  your  own  port  charges,  and  discriminating 
duties,  on  Prussian  shipping.""  I  have  already  stated  gene^ 
rally  my  reasons  against  the  policy  of  this  latter  course. 
We  were  not  prepared  to  begin  a  system  of  conmierdal 
hostility,  which,  if  followed  up  on  both  sides  to  its  legiti- 
mate consequences,  could  only  tend  to  reciprocal  prohibi- 
tion. In  this  state  of  things,  more  prudently,  as  I  contend, 
we  entered  upon  an  amicable  negociation  with  the  Prussian 
Government,  upon  the  principle  of  our  treaty  with  the 
United  States, — ^that  of  alxdishing,  on  both  sides,  all  dis- 
criminating duties  on  the  ships  and  goods  of  the  respective 
countries  in  the  ports  of  the  other. 
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HaTing  concluded  an  arrangenpait  with  Prussia  upon 
this  basis,  we  soon  found  it  necessary  to  do  the  same  with 
some  other  of  the  Northern  States.  Simihr  conventions 
were  accordingly  entered  into  with  Deiunark  and  Sweden. 
Beciprodty  is  the  foundation  of  all  those  conventions ;  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  they  contain  other  stipulations 
for  giving  facility  to  trade,  and  from  which  the  conunerce 
of  this  country,  I  am  confident,  wiU,  in  the  result,  derive 
oon^erable  advantage. 

When  his  Majesty^s  Grovemment  had  successively  made 
the  concession  of  these  discriminating  duties  to  the  United 
States,  to  Prussia,  to  Denmark,  and  to  Sweden,  I  should 
have  been  ashamed  of  the  Councils  of  this  country,  if  we 
had  hesitated  to  enter  into  a  similar  agreement  with  the 
free  Hanseatic  towns  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck. 
These  little  States,  I  admit,  had  imposed  no  discriminating 
duties  upon  our  ships,  though  they  had  the  power  to  do 
sa  But  would  it  have  been  worthy  of  the  character  of 
this  great  country,  consistent  with  *  its  justice,  or  honour- 
able to  its  generosity,  to  continue  to  levy,  upon  the  trade 
and  shipping  of  these  ports,  duties  which  were  no  longer 
paid  by  the  subjects  of  more  powerful  States ; — to  have 
made  their  forbearance  the  plea  for  our  exaction,  or  to  have 
waited  to  do  an  act  of  justice  until  they  had  deprived  us 
of  that  plea? 

In  our  treatment  of  these  free  towns,  this  country  ought 
not  altogether  to  forget  that,  amidst  the  barbarous  ignol 
lanoe,  and  habitual  violence,  of  the  feudal  ages,  those  little 
Bepublics  were  the  refuge  of  commerce,  and  the  nurseries  of 
dvilization.  They  were  the  sanctuaries,  in  which  the  arts 
and  pursuits,  most  conducive  to  the  enjoyments  and  im- 
provement of  mankind,  were  respected,  amidst  the  scenes 
of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  insecurity,  by  which  they  were 
too  often  surrounded.    With  these  recollections,  I  shall. 
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perhaps,  be  excused  if  I  express  my  regret,  that  several  of 
the  little  trading  communities  on  the  Continent  have  ceased 
to  be  free  and  independent.  In  point  of  policy,  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  the  incorporation  of  these  com- 
munities with  the  military  monarchies  of  the  Continent, 
was  not  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  late  settlement  of 
Europe.  This  incorporation  was,  probably,  more  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  general  derangement  of  the 
war,  than  the  legitimate  result  of  the  principles  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  restoration  of  peace.  Were  I  disposed  to 
illustrate  the  inconvenience  of  that  incorporation,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  present  subject,  I  might,  not  inopportunely, 
refer  to  Dantzic.  If,  instead  of  passing  under  the  dominion 
of  an  absolute  monarchy,  that  town  (formerly,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  Hanseatic  League)  had  continued  free  like 
Hamburgh,  and  had  the  Government  of  Prussia^then  said, 
-— *^  You  shall  not  trade  with  us,  except  on  such  and  such 
conditions,^— -our  answer  might  have  been,  "  the  com- 
modities which  we  want  from  your  country  we  can  procure 
at  Dantzic,  where  no  such  conditions  are  imposed  on  British 
ships.'^ 

If  we  look  at  the  present  question  as  connected  with 
our  maritime  strength,  I  contend  that  there  can  be  little 
or  no  danger  from  the  arrangements  which  I  have  now  des- 
cribed. The  states  to  which  those  arrangements  extend, 
from  their  situation,  and  from  many  other  circumstances, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  mention,  never  can  be* 
come  formidable  as  maritime  powers ; — ^they  never  can  dis- 
pute with  us  the  ascendancy  on  the  ocean,  nor  have  they 
an  interest  in  assisting  others  to  obtain  that  ascendancy. 
Their  commercial  interests,  and  regard  to  their  own 
security,  must  alike  incline  them  to  our  side. 

In  time  of  peace,  it  is  well  known,  the  policy  of  this 
countiy  excludes,  as  much  as  possible,  from  our  commercial 
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maiiiie  the  natives  of  all  foreign  countries ;  but,  in  time  of 
war,  when  our  native  seamen  are  required  for  the  Eing^s 
service,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  volunteers 
from  other  countries  to  man  our  merchant-ships.  The  con- 
sequence is  that,  from  our  multiplied  intercourse  with  those 
secondary  states,  their  seamen,  in  time  of  war,  tempted  by 
higher  wages  and  other  advantages,  assist  in  manning  our 
merchant  ships,  and  thereby  afford  us  great  facilities  for 
carrying  on  our  extensive  commerce.  On  the  restoration  of 
peace,  these  volunteers  are,  most  of  them,  forced  to  seek 
emplojrnient  again  in  the  merchantmen  of  their  own 
countries;  and  their  return  thither  contributes  to  give 
increased  activity  to  the  commercial  marine  of  those 
countries. 

If,  therefore,  by  this  system  of  extended  reciprocity,  a 
somewhat  larger  share  of  the  carrying  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  these  secondary  states  devolve  to  their  ship- 
ping, in  time  of  peace,  so  far  as  this  participation  is  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  any  diminished  employment  for 
our  own  shipping,  we  may  regret  the  diminution :  at  the 
same  time,  if  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  it  be  un- 
avoidable, it  is  some  consolation  to  know,  that  the  corres- 
ponding increase,  elsewhere,  is  divided  among  those 
countries  which  cannot  be  dangerous,  and  are  likely  to  be 
most  useful  to  us,  in  time  of  war. 

The  Timber  trade  with  Norway  has,  at  all  times,  been 
carried  on  chiefly  in  the  ships  of  that  country.  They  are 
built  for  the  purpose,  in  the  cheapest  manner,  but  so  rudely 
constructed,  as  to  be  imfit  for  the  conveyance  of  almost 
any  other  article.  In  respect  to  the  Prussian  timber  ships, 
tbey  are  also  of  a  construction  very  inferior  to  the  shipping 
of  this  country,  built  for  the  purpose  of  general  trade.  We 
are  told  by  most  of  the  Petitioners,  and  figures  are  adduced 
to  prove  the  statements,  that  they  are  sent  to  sea  and  navi- 
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guted  at  less  thw  oae-half  of  the  expense  of  British  ships. 
If  it  be  so,  the  restoration  of  the  discriminating  duty,  to 
the  repeal  of  which  these  Petitioners  attribute  all  their 
present  dif&cuUies,  would  be  of  little  avail  to  protect  them. 
That  protection  was  &.  9d.  upon  a  load  of  timber,  being 
the  difference  between  Sis.  9d.,  the  duty  in  a  foreign,  and 
S&.,  the  duty  in  a  British  ship,  exclusive  of  some  differ- 
ence on  account  of  lower  port  charges,  and  light  money, 
paid  by  the  British  ship.  Against  this  advantage,  there- 
fore, in  our  ports,  was  to  be  set  off  the  alien  duty  of  Ss.  1  jd- 
a  ton,  imposed  on  British  ships  in  the  Prussian  ports, 
whether  with  a  cargo  or  in  ballast.  The  balance,  therefore, 
on  our  side  would  be  next  to  nothing, — ^totally  inadequate, 
upon  the  shewing  of  the  petitioners,  as  protection  \  but  just 
enough  to  excite  irritation,  and  to  afford  a  pretence  for 
vexatious  restrictions  on  British  commerce,  and  on  the  intro- 
duction of  British  manufactures  into  the  Prussian  dominions. 
It  has  also  been  stated  by  some  of  the  petitioners,  that  jdiip- 
building  in  this  country  is  rendered  more  expensive  by 
taxes  on  the  materials,  from  which  other  countries  are 
exempt.  I  am  not  aware  that,  in  the  petition  from  the 
Shipping  Interest  in  the  port  of  London,  praying  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  discriminating  duties,  the  Petitioners  urge 
the  direct  taxation  upon  the  materials  employed  in  ship- 
building, as  a  ground  of  complaint.  It  has  been  alleged, 
that  the  Americans  build  their  ships  upon  cheaper  terms 
than  we  do.  This  I  do  not  believe.  Timber,  I  admit,  is 
cheaper  in  the*  United  States,  but  almost  every  othar 
article  employed  in  ship-building  is  as  dear  as,  and  several 
of  them  dearer  than,  in  this  country.  Labour  likewise  is 
dearer,  and  the  pay  of  the  crew  full  as  high  as,  if  not 
higher  than,  in  England. 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  complaints  now 
made  of  the  increased  employment  of  the  Shipping  of  the 
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Northern  powers,  in  dieir  trade  with  this  country.  Similar 
oamplaints  were  made  after  the  American  war.  In  the 
year  1786,  the  ship-owners  represented  that  our  laws  gave 
too  great  an  advantage  to  foreign  ships,  and  especially  to 
die  foreign  ships  emjdoyed  in  the  impcMrtation  of  timber 
fiom  the  Baltic. 

In  consequence  of  this  representation,  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  that  day  entered  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject Mr.  Reeves,  in  his  work  on  the  Law  of  Shipping 
and  Navigation,  states,  in  reference  to  this  inquiry,  that^- 

"  In  the  year  1786,  it  was  observed,  that  the  quantity  of 
foreign  ships  employed  in  the  importation  of  goods  from 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  East  country,  was 
much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  British,  than  the  foreign 
tannage  employed  in  other  trades ;  and  that  it  was  increas- 
ing in  general,  and  the  British  shipping  emplojred  in  some 
of  these  trades  was,  at  the  same  time,  decreasing.  A 
re&rence  was  made,  in  consequence,  to  the  Board  of  Cus* 
toms,  to  see  whether  it  might  not  be  proper  to  augment  the 
dntj,  called  the  Alien^s  Duty,  or  petty  custom,  on  such  of 
the  goods  enumnated  and  described  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
sections  of  the  Act  of  Navigation  as  were  then  subj^  to 
it,  and  were  imported  from  the  beftNre-mentioned  oountries ; 
and  whether  such  increase  would  materially  operate  to  in- 
crease the  btutheas  cm^  and  consequently  the  prices  of, 
those  articles,  if  such  duty  were  inoreased  gradually  ;  that 
i%  by  making  it  double  from  the  first  of  January  1787,  and 
treble  from  the  firat  of  January  1788 :  and  in  case  die 
Boatd  of  Customs  should  be  of  such  cq>inion,  then  they 
were  called  upon  to  consider,  whether  some  advantage 
might  not  be  given  to  British-built  ships  employed  in  those 
trades,  by  lowering  the  duties  on  those  articles  when  im- 
ported in  such  ships;  or  whether  both  these  methods  might 
not     be   pursued    in  such    proportions   as    might   best 
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attain  the  end  proposed,  and  not  materially  affect  the 
revenue.'" 

As  it  does  not  appear  that  recourse  was  had  to  these 
expedients,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  upon  further  con- 
sideration, it  was  found  it  would  not  be  safe  to  risk  the 
experiment.  The  Northern  Powers  had  not  then  com- 
plained of  our  existing  alien  charges  upon  their  shipping ; 
they  had  taken  no  steps  to  countervail  those  charges  in 
their  ports ;  but  did  it  follow  that  they  would  continue 
passive,  if  a  question  then  at  rest  had  been  disturbed,  by 
encreasing  those  charges  in  the  manner  suggested?  In 
my  opinion,  to  leave  the  question  at  rest,  as  long  as  pos- 
sible,  was  the  wisest  policy  for  this  country.  It  was  the 
policy  pursued  until  the  matter  was  taken  up,  not  by  us, 
but  by  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  succession  by 
other  powers.  In  that  state  of  things,  and  after  the  ar- 
rangements which  we  had  entered  into  with  those  powers, 
acting  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case,  I  felt,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  session,  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  our 
laws  upon  this  point  square  with  our  practice ; — better,  as 
one  general  rule, — ^first,  to  tender  to  all  nations  alike,  and 
indiscriminately,  equal  facilities  of  commerce  and  naviga^ 
tion,  and  equal  inducements  to  visit  the  ports  of  this 
country  with  their  merchandize,  either  for  our  own  con- 
sumption, or  in  the  way  of  transit  (entrepot)  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  :^-secondly,  to  abolish  all  discriminating 
duties  affecting  differently  the  like  productions  of  foreign 
countries,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  establish  one  uniform 
tariff  for  the  whole : — and,  thirdly,  to  reduce  that  tariff  to 
the  lowest  degree,  consistent  in  each  particular  article  with 
the  two  legitimate  objects  of  all  duties,— either  the  collec- 
tion of  the  necessary  public  revenue,  or  the  protection 
requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  our  own  internal  industry. 
These  are  the  principles  according  to  which  our  new  Book 
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of  Rates  has  been  formed,  and  the  consolidation  of  our 
umumerable  and,  in  many  instances,  inconsistent  and  jcon- 
tnidictory  Laws  of  Customs  been  affected. 

A  few  observations  on  our  Commercial  Policy,  with 
regard  to  our  Colonies  abroad,  will  bring  me,  I  hope,  to  the 
andusioii  of  this  important  investigation.  The  former 
colonial  system  of  this  country  was  simply  this,  that  our 
possessions  abroad  should  receive  all  their  supplies  from 
hence  in  British  shipping,  and  they  were  prohibited  from 
trading  directly  with  any  other  country.  But  so  early  as 
the  year  1783, — ^the  year  in  which  we  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America, — ^it  occurred  to 
the  Government  at  home,  that  it  might  be  somewhat  hard  to 
require  of  the  West-India  Colonies  to  draw  all  their  sup- 
plies from  the  mother  country.  What,  then,  was  the  line 
adopted?  Orders,  in  Council  allowing  those  colonies  to 
trade  directly  with  the  United  States  of  America  in  British 
Shipping,  were  passed,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  re- 
quifed,  and  the  Ministers,  as  often,  came  down  to  Parlia- 
inent  for  Bills  of  Indemnity,  for  having  so  far  violated  the 
plantation  laws. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  Grovemment  of  the 
United  States,  jealous  of  a  trade  in  which  British  Shipping 
alone  was  employed,  said  to  this  country, — ^^  If  you  want 
the  productions  of  our  country  for  the  use  of  your  colonies, 
and  will  not  allow  us  to  send  them  in  our  ships,  we  will 
entirely  prohibit  the  exportation  to  your  coloni'es,  in  British 
Shipfnng,  of  those  articles  of  which  your  colonies  stand  in 
aeed.^  They  did  so.  The  British  Government  had  then 
recourse  to  another  expedient,  in  order  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened inconvenience,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  any 
positive  alteration  of  our  Navigation  Laws.  A  sort  of 
open  mart  or  fair  was  established  at  some  half-way  place 
between  the  coast  of  America  and  the  West-Indies,  to  which 
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the  ships  of  the  United  States  came,  and  where,  being  met 
by  our  traders,  the  respective  parties  interchanged  com- 
modities, according  to  their  mutual  wants. 

But  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  again  inter- 
fered^ and  prohibited  their  ships  from  this  trade.*  After  a 
suspension  of  intercourse  had  continued  for  some  time.  Par- 
liament, in  the  year  18^  passed  an  Act,  by  which 
American  ships  were  allowed  to  trade  directly  between 
the  United  States  and  our  colonies  in  the  West-Indies  and 
North  America. 

Now,  let  me  ask,  was  it  politic,  was  it  altogether  consis- 
tent with  impartiality  and  our  friendly  relations  with  the 
North  of  Euiope,  to  grant  to  the  shipping  of  the  United 
States,  first,  in  the  trade  between  them  and  this  country, 
by  the  treaty  of  1815 ;  and,  secondly  in  the  trade,  by  this 
Act  regularly  legalized,  between  those  states  and  our 
colonies,  privileges,  which  we  continued  to  deny  to  the  ship- 
ping of  Prussia,  of  Denmark,  of  Sweden,  of  Hamburgh, 
and  of  other  trading  communities  of  Europe  P  Upon  what 
principle  of  fairness,  upon  what  principle  of  sound  policy, 
were  we  to  continue  this  preference  exclusively  to  a  power, 
towards  which,  God  knows,  I  entertain  no  feeling  of  hos- 
tility,— ^far  from  it; — ^but,  when  I  am  speaking  of  that 
nation  in  a  British  House  of  Commons,  it  is  not  improper 
to  say,  that  in  matters  of  navigation  and  naval  power, 
there  exists,  towards  us,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  United 
States ; — a  ^irit  of  which  I  do  not  complain,  but  which 
^ould  incline  every  Englishman  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
any  measure,  tending  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  com- 
mercial marine  of  America,  by  giving  to  it  privileges  greater 
than  are  permitted  to  the  shipping  of  other  states : — states 
less  jealous  of  our  maritime  ascendancy  in  time  of  war, 
and,  at  all  times,  confining  their  views  upon  the  ocean  to 
the  industrious  employment  of  their  sea-fearing  people. 
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without  looking  to  the  ulterior  object  of,  one  day,  disputing 
with  us  the  dominion  of  that  ocean. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  Act  of  182S,  and  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  Colonial  System  of  other 
Powers,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  time  was  arrived  when^ 
opcm  every  sound  principle,  it  would  be  right  to  extend  to 
the  foreign  shipping  of  Europe,  the  same  privilege  of 
tnding  with  our  colonies  in  the  New  World,  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  shipping  of  America;  and  also  to  give 
a  greater  facility  and  extcnsbn  to  the  intercourse  between 
foreign  countries  and  our  colonies  generally ; — strictly  con- 
fining, however,  to  British  shipping  only  all  trade  between 
thb  country  and  the  colonies,  and  all  inter-colonial  trade 
between  the  different  foreign  possessions  of  the  firitish 
empire. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  interests  of  our  commerce,  which 
are  also  the  interests  of  our  navigation ; — ^whether  we  look 
to  the  sqMrate  interests  of  the  colonies,  or  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  parent  country ;— or  whether  we  consider 
the  changes  which  have  recently  taken  place,  especially  in 
the  New  World ; — all  these  considerations  appear  to  me  to 
concur  in  support  of  the  measures  to  which  I  have  referred, 
9ad  the  enlarged  views  of  policy  upon  which  they  are 
fiiundecL 

Shipping,  like  other  branches  of  business  in  this  country, 
is  liable  to  fluctuation.  There  may  be  great  excitement 
at  one  period,  and  great  depression  at  another.  Last  year, 
tar  instance^  the  demand  far  exceeded  the  means  of  the 
British  ship-owners  to  supply  it.  The  price  of  freight  for 
foreign  adventures  was,  in  consequence,  so  much  raised 
as  to  become  a  very  serious  injury  and  interruption  to  other 
branches  of  navigation,  more  especially  to  our  Coasting 
trade.  Yet,  such  was  the  unbridled  rage  for  speculation 
iduch  then  prevailed,  that  our  tonnage  could  not  keep  pace 
with  it,  and  foreign  vessels  were  taken  up  in  every  port 
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of  Europe,  not  from  a  preference,  but  because  British 
ships  could  not  be  procured.  This  is  not  the  proper  oc* 
casion  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  almost  universal 
mania,  which  appears  to  have  seized  upon  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  not  of  this  country  only,  but,  more  or  less, 
upon  those  of  other  countries,  during  the  last  year.  It  is 
now  too  generally  seen  and  admitted,  even  by  those  who 
were  most  infected  by  that  mania,  that  their  speculations 
were  carried  on  without  refierence  to  the  habitual  scale  of  our 
consumption,  or  to  the  rapid  accumulation  of  goods,  cue  to 
any  of  those  eirciunstances  which,  in  their  calmer  moments, 
direct  the  operations  of  commercial  men.  When  prices  had 
risen,  in  the  first  in8tance,ftom  natural  causes  perhaps, specu* 
lation  soon  forced  a  further  and  more  rapid  rise,  and  the  only 
inference,  for  a  time,  among  buyers,  seems  to  have  been» 
that  it  would  continue  progresssive,  and  almost  indefinite. 

Connecting  this  rage  for  speculation  with  the  employ-^ 
ment  of  Shipping,  the  House  will  be  surprised  to  hear  in 
what  a  degree  the  quantity  of  bulky  articles  from  foreign 
countries,  and  from  our  possessions  in  North  America,  iii 
the  last  year,  exceeded  the  importations  o^  fcrmer  yeank 
In  the  year  1822^  the  total  importation  of  timber  from 
foreign  countries  was  140,715  loads*^  1825,  it  amounted 

to  not  less  than  301,548. 

1822.  1825, 

Of  flax cwts.  607,143  ...  Ifi^m^ 

Of  tallow ,...      do.  805,238  ,...  1,154,029 

Of  wool.. ,„ lbs.  19,048,879  ,..43,700,553 

Of  linseed ., bush.  1,411,137  ...  2,876,571 

From  British  America. 

Of  timber  loads,  345,741  ...     467,564 

Ashe cwts.  135,983  ...     210,781 

Masts  from  all  Parts  of  the  World. 
Under  twelve  inches  in  diameter.   No.  14,484  •••       19,016 
Above do loads,  4,577  ...         8,698* 

*  Pari.  Papers,  Session  1826,  v.  zxii.  n.  374. 
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The  result  of  all  this  overtrading  of  last  year,  of  which 
1  hsve  selected  only  a  few  instances,  is  the  depression 
which  now  prevails,  the  interruption  of  commercial  cx^t, 
tlie  great  diminution  of  employment  for  manufacturing  la* 
bour  in  this  country,  and  the  general  derangement  of  busi* 
nfss  in  the  countries  with  which  our  principal  interchange 
of  commodittea  is  carried  on.  I  deplore  this  state  of 
things,  not  the  less,  certainly,  because  it  is  not  confined 
to  this  country :  and  in  alluding  to  the  sufferings  of  others, 
I  do  so,  not  aa  4*'  source  of  oonsolaticm  to  ourselves,  but  as 
evidenee,  that  this  derangement  is  to  be  traced  to  scnne 
cause  oP  mote  extensive  effect  than  the  municipal  regular 
dons  of  this  country. 

It  would  be  matter  of  surprise  if,  amidst  this  almost  \mU 
venal  stagnation  of  domand,  the  6hip|Hng  interest,  which 
had  fully  participated  in  the  eitraordinary  activity  of  the 
preceding  period,  should  not  partake  of  the  languor  by 
which  it  is  now  succeeded.  In  looking  dispassionately  at 
thb  or  any  other  of  the  leading  interests  of  this  country, 
we  must  not  draw  our  conclusions  from  extreme  cases, 
cither  way.  We  mu9t  also  recolleet  that  diippng,  in  ooxof 
man  with  every  other  mode  of  employing  capital  and  in^ 
dttstry^  when  it  seeks  a  for€%n  piarket^  is  liable  to  be 
ofceted  by  a  competition  with  other  countries,  and'  by  aotfe 
of  foretgn  states,  onrer  which* we  can  have  no  control.  As 
br  as  excluskm  is  within  fW  reaohy»«in  the  coasting  trader 
•«4n  the  flsherie8,^^in  the  trade  between  this  country  and 
oar  foreign  possessions, — we  grant  a  strict  monopoly  to  the 
British  sfaip-owner«r  It  is  oilv  duty  to  raaiAtain  and  enforce 
that  namoDpoly,  not  for  bis  spedial  advantage,  but  for  the 
poUjc  iwtemst  It  is  farther  our  duty  to  give  him  every 
kgitiniate  countefiance  and '  pvotection  in  the  trade  of  this 
ooontrywith  oAer  maritime  countries ;  but  if  any  branch 
of  that  trade  is  inteifer^  with,  either  by  new  regulations 
ia  diose  countries,  or  by  the  erection  of  territories,  once 
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colonies,  into  an  independent  state,  however  we  may  re- 
gret the  circumstances,  as  affecting  our  ancient  navigation 
system,  it  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  overrule  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  our  policy  must  be,  retaining 
the  important  principles  of  that  system  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  adapt  it  to  the  change  in  our  situation,  and  to  the 
altered  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  the  parties  with  which 
we  have  to  deal. 

The  first  effect  of  such  inevitable  changes,  either  in  na- 
vigation or  trade,  is,  usually,  more  or  less,  to  derange  the 
interests  upon  which  they  immediately  bear ;  but  the  tem- 
porary difficulty  is  generally  overcome  by  the  speedy  open- 
ing of  fresh  channels  of  employment,  and  is  soon  merged  in 
the  increased  enterprise  which  attracts  capital  and  shipping 
to  some  other  quarter.  This  was  the  case  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America ;  and  I  hope 
for  a  similar  issue  on  the  present  occasion. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  our  Commercial  Marine  is  the 
foundation  of  our  naval  power,  and  that  the  maintenance 
of  that  power  is  the  paramount  duty  of  those  who  admi- 
nister the  affairs  of  this  country.  In  an  enquiry  like  this, 
therefore,  the  most  important  question  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  is,  not  the  detail  of  each  separate  branch 
of  trade  in  which  our  commercial  marine  was  employed  in 
any  particular  year,,  but  its  aggregate  amount  at  this  time, 
compared  with  the  aggregate  amount  at  some  antecedent 
period. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  already  stated  what  that  amount  was 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war  in  1793)  and  what  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  The  comparison,  taken  by  itself,  cer- 
tainly affords  no  ground  for  despondency  or  alarm.  But, 
in  making  this  comparison,  in  reference  to  our  military  ma- 
rine, we  are  also  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  1798»  hoih  the 
military  and  commercial  marine  of  France  and  Spain  were 
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nmcb  mate  numerous  than  they  are  at  present     The  navy 
of  Spain,  onoe  so  powerful,  has  dwindled  almost  to  nothing; 
bar  merchant  ships  have  nearly  disappeared  from  the  ocean. 
The  naiy  of  France  is  less  nimierous  and  less  formidable 
than  it  was  at  the   breaking  out  of  the  revoliition,  and  her 
oommetcial  shippiiig,  though  reviving  since  the  peace,  is 
probably,  at   this    moment,  not  more  than  one-half  of  its 
moant  in  179^       On  the  other  hand,  whether  we  look  to 
the  number  of  ships  of  war,  to  the  means  of  manning  those 
dups,  to  the  general  spirit  which  pervades  every  branch  of 
the  service,  cnr  to  any  other  element  of  naval  power,  what  a 
oontrast  between  our  situation  at  the  close  of  the  last  and 
of  the  Amerii^an  -wbx  !  Can  we  forget  the  period  when  the 
oomfained  fleet  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  master  of  the 
British  Channel, — ^when  a  West-India  convoy  was  obliged 
Id  asaemble   at    I>eith,  and  go  north  about,  in  order  to 
escape  capture  by  an  enemy^s  fleet,  within  sight  of  our 
principal  sea-ports  ?  Can  we  forget  when  Gibraltar,  block- 
aded by  the  united  naval  forces  of  those  same  pow^v,  was 
rdieved,  as  it  were,  by  stealth  ? — when  it  was  considered 
matter  of  just  praise  to  the  highly-distingui^ed  officer  who 
oommanded  the  British  fleet  on  that  trying  occasion,  that 
in  performing  this  service,  he  was  able  to  elude  the  vigi. 
lance  of  a  superior  enemy,  and  to  return  to  England,  with 
out  having  risked  a  combat  ? 

These  are  among  the  recollections  which  belong  to  the 
American  war.  How  different  from  those  which  connect 
themselTes  with  the  war  by  which  it  was  succeeded  !  That 
aar  sway  on  every  part  of  the  ocean  was  undisputed  by  the 
naval  power,  not  of  France  and  Spain  only,  but  of  all 
Europe,  before  the  close  of  the  last  war,  is  matter  of  no- 
toriety. In  fact,  the  British  navy  was  then  occupied  in 
the  Uockade  of  every  naval  arsenal  of  its  enemies ;  and  this, 
for  the  last  years  of  the  war,  formed  its  principal  employ- 
ment in  Europe. 
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When  we  began  that  wbts  in  tfaie  oourve  of  irfatch  we 
achieved  m  many  Tidiories,  our  commercial  marine  was 
three^iflriis  of  its  present  adKNint.  Our  fleluneb  in  die 
King's  navy,  IBftOO,  instead  of  00,000^  their  present  num- 
ber. We  had  then  no  resBrve  of  veteran  seamen,  t^eoeiv- 
ing  for  former  services  an  annual  attowance  fnrni  the  Stale. 
We  have  now  such  a  reserve,  Amounting  to  many  thou* 
stods,  all  of  whom  ak«  liable^  upon  an  emeTgisncy,  to  be 
called  upon  by  the  Admiralty,  and  td  whom  a  laj^  pro- 
portion would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  found  as  eflident  as 
befcMre  their  discharge.  Our  ships,  likewiss^  ar^  in  a  more 
complete  state,  and  better  prepared  with  aU  the  means  <^ 
q)eedy  equipment,  than  at  any  forkner  period  of  peace. 
Never,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  was  there  a  time  when  the 
country  might  rest  with  greater  confidence  and  satisfaction 
on  the  iiufBdency  ^  its  naval  readurc0»  thitn  at  the  {Mvsent. 
But  we  are  told,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  it,  that  if 
the  naval  resources  oJT  France  and  6pain  have  declined,  a 
toeW  and  foimidable  po#er  has  grown  up  in  the  United 
States  i6t  Anv^rica.  I  hate  already  (stated,  Uiat  the  mari* 
time  means  of  I^At  CcMinnry  had,  frbm  peculiar  dreum^ 
stances,  been  coni^iderably  benefited  during  the  late  war, 
which  lasted  so  long,  and  spreiad  so  generally  through  Eu- 
rope^ But,  if  the  commercial  marine  of  the  United  States 
increased  during  that  period,  oiir  own  advanoied  in  a  greater 
amount.  Khce  the  rei^tomtidn  of  a  general  peace,  the 
Shipj^ng  cf  both  countries  hajd  rather  decreased.  The  dL 
minutibn  in  that  of  the  United  States  has  been  stated  at 
ieB,000  tons,  whidi  I  bdieve  to  te  ftiUy  equal  to  any 
diminution  that  has  ^occur^  in  this  country.  I  am  waiv 
ranted^  therefore,  in  condaditag  that,  up^n  a  comparison 
of  6ur  commercial  marine  with  the  commercial  marine  of 
other  powers,  we  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  of 
the  difRculties  now  which  the  Petitioners  predict,  and 
that  our  naval  means  are  fully  adequate  to  any  possible 
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emefgency  which  may  compd  us  to  call  them  into  ex- 
ertiOD* 

If,  Sir,  I  have  tre^[)assed  too  long  upon  the  time  of  the 
Houscy  my  apology,  I  trust,  will  be  found  in  the  vital 
inqportance  of  the  subject  The  severe  distress,  under 
which  the  country  now  labours,  is  attributedi  in  some 
quarters,  to  the  changes  which  have  recently  taken  place 
in  our  Nav%ation  System,  and  in  our  Commercial  Policy. 
If  any  honourable  members  entertain  that  opinion,  all 
that  I  ask  of  them  is  to  come  forward,  and  point  out  dis- 
tiiictly  to  the  House  the  specific  changes  to  which  they 
ascribe  these  consequences.  It  is  for  them  to  show,  if  they 
can,  by  evidenq^^  or  by  argument,  the  connexion  of  cause 
and  effect  between  those  changes  and  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  ooimtry  is  now,  unhappily,  involved.  Let  them 
give  a  notice,  and  appoint  a  day  for  that  purpose.  This 
would  be  the  manly  course  to  pursue, — ^it  was  the  course 
taken  by  the  honourable  member  for  Coventry,*  on  the 
question  of  the  Trade  in  Foreign  Silks.  For  having  taken 
tins  course  I  return  him  my  sincere  acknowledgments.  To 
follow  his  example  is  the  only  favour  I  ask  of  those  who 
heap  abuse  upon  the  measures  in  question,  Or  who  excite 
damour  out  of  doors,  against  the  individual,  upon  whom  has 
been  devolved  the  task,  however  imperfectly  executed,  of 
submitting  those  measiures,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty^s 
GoTcmmfent,  for  the  i^probation  and  sanction  of  parlia- 
meat. 

The  right  honountble  gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
for  copies  of  the  several  Accounts  and  Returns  tb  which 
he  had  referred  in  thfe  course  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  there  was  hardly  a  single  point  in  the  elaborate 
detail  of  the  right  honourable  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  irhicfa  he  did  not  concur;  and  he  rose,  not  so  mach  with  the  in- 

•  Mr.  Ellicc. 
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tention  of  following  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  remarks,  as  with 
that  of  thanking  him  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  developed 
his  views,  and  for  the  general  System  which  he  proposed  to  adopt,  with 
respect  to  our  Domestic  and  Foreign  Shipping.  Mr.  Hume  repelled 
the  outcry  which  had  been  raised  against  the  principles  on  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  been  recently  acting.  Nothing, 
he  said,  could  be  more  unjust  than  such  an  outcry :  the  evils  under 
which  the  Shipping  Interest  now  laboured,  were  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  change  of  system  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
introduced,  but  to  the  weight  of  taxation  under  which  the  country 
was  labouring.  Mr.  Charles  Grant  said,  that  the  great  object  which  his 
right  honourable  friend  wished  to  accomplish  by  his  Statement  of  that 
night,  was  to  prove  to  the  nation,  that  the  complaints  made  against 
him  out  of  doors  were  utterly  unfounded,  and  that  the  measures 
which  he  had  introduced  had  not  had  any  effect  in  diminbhing  the 
Commercial  Marine  of  the  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  con- 
siderably increased  it     The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CORN  IMPORTATION  ACTS— ORDER  IN  COUNCIL 
FOR  OPENING  THE  PORTS. 

November  24, 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Com 
Importation  Acts,  to  which  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, for  allowing  the  Importation  of  certain  sorts  of  Foreign 
Com  was  referred, 

Mr.  HusKissov  addressed  the  Committee.  He  began 
by  observing,  that  as  the  Order  in  Council  for  the  opening 
of  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  oats,  oatmeal,  pease,  beans, 
and  rye,  which  had  just  been  referred  to  the  Committee, 
was  issued,  not  only  without  the  authority  of  law,  but  in 
direct  contravention  of  existmg  statutes,  and  as  his  Ma- 
jesty had  called  Parliament  together  at  that  early  period, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  having  that  Order  submitted  for 
their  consideration,  he  thus  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
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sabmittiiig  to  the  House  the  grounds  on  which  bis  Majesty 
had  been  advised  to  issue  that  order.  This  was  a  duty 
which  ministers  owed  to  Parliament,  to  the  country,  and  to 
themfldves ;  and  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  legis- 
lature to  grant  them  the  indemnity  for  which  they  sued,  so 
&r  from  its  becoming  a  dangerous  precedent,  it  would 
rather  tend  to  strengthen  and  confirm  those  bounds  by 
which  the  different  authorities  in  the  State  were  limited. 
They  owed  it  also  to  themselves,  as  they  would  otherwise 
he  subject  to  certain  legal  penalties,  for  having  so  advised 
the  Crown ;  and  they  likewise  owed  it  to  those  subordinate 
officers  who  acted  under  their  orders  in  opening  the  ports. 

The  date  of  the  Order  in  Council  was  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember.  At  that  time,  most  of  the  members  of  Parliament 
were  resident  in  the  country,  and  had  an  opportunity,  in 
their  several  districts,  of  observing  the  state  of  the  harvest 
That  circumstance  would  render  it  the  less  necessary  for 
him  to  go  into  any  lengthened  statement  on  the  present 
occasion ;  for  he  was  certain  the  recollection  of  those  mem- 
bers would  bear  him  out  in  the  assertion,  that  never  was 
there  a  period  when  the  reports  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  country  so  entirely  concurred  as  to  the  harvest,  and  he 
hoped  that  those  reports  would  be  sufficient  to  justify 
ministers  in  the  course  they  had  pursued. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  crops  at  that  time,  he 
would  say  first,  that  wheat,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  deficient 
in  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  quality  of  course  affected 
the  value  of  the  quantity.  Barley,  on  the  whole,  would  not 
make  more  than  about  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop.  Oats 
were  generally  deficient,  and  beans  and  pease  much  more 
so;  and  such  had  been  the  appearance  of  those  crops  in  the 
ground,  that  in  the  month  of  July  the  prices  were  rapidly 
rising.  About  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  price  of  oats 
ought  to  be  at  the  highest,  as  the  old  stock  would  at  that 
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time'te  almofll  exhausted^  the  average  prioe  was  SXe,  lid. 
On  the  4fth  of  August^  taking  the  average  of  the  whole 
kingdom!  it  had  risen  to  87^.  Sd.,  and  had  oodaiderably 
exceeded  tliat  price  in  many  districts.  The  House  irere 
awat^  4liat  the  two  weeks  firom  that  date  were  the  only 
weeka  which  were  left  to  be  included  in  the  general 
quarterly  average.  In  the  last  of  those  two  weeks  it  had 
risen  1«.  ^  above  that  price,  at  which,  if  it  were  the 
general  avei:^  of  the  quarter^  the  ports  would  be  open 
fbr  the  importation  of  foreign  oats.  Nevertheless,  according 
to  the  general  averages  struck  on  the  16th  of  August  (that 
being)  as  the  House  was  well  aware^  one  of  the  four  quarterly 
periods  for  taking  them),  oats  and  the  other  species  of  grain 
could  not  by  law  be  imported^  nor  could  they  have  been  so 
up  to  the  15th  of  November.  With  their  information  as  to 
the  general  deficiency  of  the  crop,  and  the  consequent 
apprdiended  scarcity^  Ministers  waited  to  see  what  would 
be  the  pride  in  the  two  weeks  followingi  aft»  the  period 
when  the  general  quarteriy  average  had  been  taken*  In 
the  week  ending  the  18th,  the  general  average  price  was 
S89.  9d, ;  in  that  ending  the  S5th  it  was  S9^.  4d. ;  and  in 
the  last  days  of  the  month  it  rose  to  above  30«.  On  the  1st 
of  September  it  was  SOs%  7d»  and  was  continuing  to  rise 
rapidly.  The  Committee  would  bear  in  mind  that>  in 
several  districts,  where  oatmeali  and  not  flour,  constituted  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  people,  its  price  rose 
Very  much  above  that  which  had  been  quoted  as  the  gene- 
ral average^  Besides  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  his 
Migesty's  ministers  had  also  the  information^  that  the  crop 
of  oats  was  in  general  a  failure  in  several  foreign  coimtries 
from  which  oats  were  usually  imported.  Knowing  this, 
and  seeing  that  great  scarcity  was  to  be  apprehended  at 
home,  not  merely  from  the  deficiency  of  the  oat  crop,  but 
from  the  general  failure  of  leguminous  productions  through- 
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<Nit  die  oooRtry,  owiilg  to  the  great  drougfat  whidi  ipte^ 
vsQed)  it  became  neceflsary  to  take  ste^^s  to  make  a  timely 
provinoi^  not  merely  for  the  cattle^  but  for  that  large  pur*^ 
ikm  of  the  people  vho  ware  depemknt  on  oatmeal  for  food« 
But  another  drcunistance  whkh  operated  on  the  dedshn 
at  Miaisten  was,  that  the  acooimts  ftom  Lancaflfaire  and 
from  Ireland  were  of  Buoh  an  alarttiing  natuie  as  almoat  to 
exdte  despair;  and  if  the  drought  had  contiiitted,  if  PnK 
ndenoe  had  not  lent  its  aid  by  a  timely  fall  of  rain,  the 
potato  Giops  must  have  been  ruined.  In  that  case  they  would 
have  had  to  foil  back  on  the  scanty  supply  of  oats  which 
nemained,  and  must  have  found  diemselTes  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  distress,  for  a  supply  of  food  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  During  the  whole  of  his  experience,  never 
did  the  country  exhibit  an  appearance  more  alarming.  To 
add  to  the  grounds  of  apprehension,  the  hay  crop,  in  the 
ridiest  parts  of  En^and,  waa  in  a  condition  to  call  forth 
fean  of  the  utmost  scaidty ;  and  the  fact  was^  that,  at  the 
Bsasoa  of  the  year  in  question^  such  was  the  misemble  state 
of  vegetation,  that  it  was  abscdutely  necessary  to  feed  cattle 
with  dry  fodder,  as  in  the  depth  ot  winter. 

In  sueh  a  condition  of  the  countlry^  with  such  prospects^ 
ociuld  there  be  the  slightest  hesitation  in  taking  any  step 
that  mi^t  be  lequisite  for  securing  to  the  country  a  sup 
ply  of  the  first  nectsssary  of  existence  ?  Could  his  Majesty^'s 
■rfidsCens  for  a  single  moment^  mitertaih  a  doubt  that  their 
first  duty  was,  at  whatever  risk,  to  guard  against  the  im« 
pending  scarcity,  by  the  admission  of  pease,  beans,  and 
grain?  The  statements  he  had  made^  verified^  as  they  must 
have  been^  by  the  persotel  observations  of  honourable  gentle;, 
men,  fully  warranted  him  in  assefting,  that  had  ministers 
Waited  till  the  16th  of  November,  when  by  law  the  porta 
nugfat  have  been  opened,  the  consequences  would,  in  all  pro» 
bafaility,  have  proved  most  calamitous.  From  the  rapkl  rise 
of  prices  before  the  1st  of  September,  their  continued 
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elevation  subsequent  to  that  period,  the  condition  of  the 
crops  at  home,  and  the  prospects  of  supply  from  abroad,  he 
had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  saying,  that  the  minister 
who  hesitated  to  advise  the  admission  of  foreign  grain,  would 
have  been  equally  unworthy  of  the  favour  of  the  monarch, 
and  of  that  fair  and  liberal  confidence  which  was  reposed 
in  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  while  Parliament  was  not 
sitting.     He  put  it  to  the  Committee,  whether  any  minister 
deserved  to  be  trusted  by  the   Crown,  or  supported  by 
Parliament,  who  could    for  a  single    instant  hesitate  to 
choose  between  a   breach  of  the  law  on  the  one   hand, 
or  the  risk,  nay,  the  certainty,  of  famine  on  the  other. 
Having  submitted  to  the  Committee  these  observations, 
he  trusted  he  had  said  enough  to  justify  the  measure  that 
had  been  adopted,  so  far  as  it  related  to  removing  the  prohi- 
bition, which  would  have  excluded  grain  until  the  15th  of 
November,  and  he  would  have  contented  himself  with  hav- 
ing said  thus  much,  had  that  measure  been  confined  to 
simple  removal.     But  there  was  another  feature  of  the  case 
which  required  notice.     He  alluded  to  the  duty  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  grain  admitted,  or  rather,  he  should  say, 
undertaken  to  be  paid  thereon.     A  simple  removal  of  the 
restriction  on  importation  would  not  have  been  sufficient ; 
they  were,  he  thought,  to  let  the  importation  be  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  which  they  were  partially 
violating,  and  therefore  certain  duties  were  necessary  to  be 
paid.     To  have  advised  the  levying  those  duties  by  virtue 
of  an  Order  in  Council,  was  what  they  would  not  have 
thought  of;  and  had  they  entertained  such  an  idea,  he  was 
sure  that  no  Prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  would  for 
a  moment  have  listened  to  the  advice.     They  therefore  re- 
commended, that  the  parties  importing  should  give  bond 
for  the  payment  of  a  certain  duty  per  quarter,  not  exceeding 
a  fixed  sum,  should  Parliament  thereafter  give  its  sanction 
to  the  amount  then  named,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  bonds 
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had  been  entered  into.  They  had  acted  thus,  under 
the  impression  that  Parliament  would  be  disposed  to  give 
its  sanction  to  the  duties  then  named.  There  might,  per- 
haps, be  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  House  as  to  the 
amount  they  had  named ;  but  it  was  such  as,  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  the  case  required.  It  would  be  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  act  to  be  passed  on  the  present  occasion 
should  not  merely  indemnify  the  parties  who  had  incurred 
the  responsibility  of  opening  the  ports,  but  that  it  should, 
if  Parliament  took  the  same  view  of  the  subject  which  he 
did,  empower  the  Crown  to  recover  these  duties. 

The  principle  upon  which  his  Majesty^s  Ministers  had 
acted  in  settling  these  Duties  he  would  now  explain.  It 
was  enacted  by  the  existing  law,  that  if  the  price  of  oats  was 
above  28«.,  the  duty  was  to  be  two  shillings  permanently, 
and  two  shillings  additional  for  the  first  three  months.  It 
must  be  obvious,  that  the  only  intention  for  which  the 
additional  duty  of  two  shillings  had  been  imposed  for  the 
first  three  months  was,,  to  check  the  amount  imported,  lest 
it  should  exceed  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  thus  be 
injurious  to  the  home  grower.  If  the  estimate  which  Mi- 
nistas  had  taken  of  the  harvest  of  the  present  year  were 
a  correct  one,  such  a  check  must  at  this  time  be  deemed 
unnecessary.  The  whole  oat  crop  had  hardly  exceeded 
one  half  of  an  average  crop.  Instead,  dierefore,  of  check- 
ing the  importation  of  this  species  of  com.  Ministers 
were  called  upon  to  give  encouragement  to  the  largest 
importation.  On  the  8th  of  September  the  average 
price  of  the  whole  kingdom  exceeded  80s.  a  quarter; 
on  the  5th  of  August  it  had  exceeded  SOs.  4td»  in  not 
leas  than  six  districts.  If  no  foreign  com  had  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  until  the  15th  of  November,  the 
time  at  which  it  might  have  been  imported  by  law,  it 
was  impossible  to  conceive   that   the    price   would  not 
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have  gone  on  mpidly  increasing,  and  the  retum  would  have 
been  very  oooieiderahly  above  the  legal  importation  prioe^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  amoiuit  of  the  duty,  he  would 
observe,  that  he  thought  it  should  not  have  exceeded  two 
sliiUings;  for  had  fouv  shillings  been  imposed,  there  could 
have  been  but  little  doubt  that  the  importers  would  have 
waited  until  the  Ifith  of  November,  and  taken  their  ohanoe 
of  being  then  able  to  introduce  it  at  the  nominal  duty  of 
four  pence  the  quarter.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinioiiy 
he  would  observe,  that  of  the  600,000  quarters  imported, 
150,000  weEPB  actually  overheld:  and  the  owners  dedSn* 
iog  to  pay  the  duty  of  two  shillings,  and  rather  de- 
siring to  take  their  chance  on  the  15th  of  November.  In 
the  last  weeh,  the  prices  were  Sda.  and  S0«.,  in  thirteen 
agrioultural  counties  out  of  twenty-four^  trorn  which  he 
had  received  reports ;  and  these  reports,  he  could  inform 
the  Committee,  were  from  counties  where  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  were^  in  a  considerable  d^ree,  dependent 
on  oats  fo^  their  food;  amongst  which  might  be  included 
Durham,.  Cumfaerhmd,  Northumberland,  Chester,  Glou- 
cester, and  Lancashire,  In  Lancashire  the  price  w«is  SS«. ; 
afibrcUng  another  strong  proof  of  the  necessity  there  was 
for  openiiig  the  ports,  and  obtaining  a  sujqdy  of  that  artide. 
Under  all  these  dvcumstanoes,  he  trusted  he  had  made 
out  a  case  to  justify  Ministers  in  taking  off  the  prohibit 
tion»<8nd  thereby  secwnri^g  the  country  fitnn  the  dangers 
with  whidi  it  was  thi^atened-^dangers,  ham  which,  he 
trustedf  ths  decision  of  the  House  would  encourage  the 
advisers  of  the.  Crowi^  at  all  tim^,  to  guard  it  What,  in 
addition  to  tha.indeniiiiiy,  he  intaided  to  conclude  with  pro^ 
posing  to  the  Gommittee  was,  that  the  duty  specified  in  the 
Order  in  Council  should  continue  till  the  15th  of  Februarys 
whc^  the  next  average  would  be  struck,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  com  should  be  permitted  to  be  introduced  (on  the 
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pRyment  of  that  duty,  as  had  been  done  einoe  the  issue  of 
the  Order  in  Council.  When  the  Committee  looked  at  the 
price  of  grain  generally,  and  of  wheat  in  particular, — 
when  they  oomddered  the  scarcity  of  food  for  cattle,  and 
tar  the  great  masa  of  the  population,**^idiey  would,  he  waa 
satiaBed,  concur  with  him  in  thinkings  that  not  only  had  a 
sound  discretion  been  exercised  as  to  the  past,  but  tliat  a 
contiiiuation  of  the  system  would  be  highly  expedient.  He 
would  conclude  with  moving, 

1.  ^  That  aU  powons  concerned  in  issuing,  or  advising 
the  issue,  or  acting  in  execution  of,  an  Order  in  Council,  of 
the  Iflt  of  September,  1896,  for  allowing  the  importatioil  of 
certain  sorts  of  foreign  Com,  shall  be  indemnified. 

S.  ^  That  the  importation  of  foreign  oats,  oatmeal,  rye, 
pease,  and  beans,  be  permitted  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  on 
the  payment  of  the  duties  hereinafter  mentioned :  that  is  to 
say,  for  every  quarter  of  oats,  89. ;  for  every  boU  of  oatr 
mealt  &.  fliL ;  for  every  quarter  of  rye,  pease,  and  beans, 
3a  6dL ;  and  that  all  bonds  whieh  may  have  been  taken  for 
the  payment  of  such  dutiea  shall  be  duly  dischaiged.'" 

The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  GOODS  IMPORTED  IN  1824  AND  1826— EFFECT 
OF  THE  CUSTOMS'  CONSOLIDATION  ACT— TREATY 
WITH  PORTUGAL. 

November  30. 

Sir  Heniy  Psimell,  with  a  view  to  am^rMp  whal  h«4  b^eft  the  efect 
of  the  meMore  passed  last  year»  for  altering  thei  law  with  respect  to 
tlie  Importation  of  Foreign  productions,  moved  for  "  an  Account  shew- 
ing the  quantities  of  certain  articles  imported,  and  entered  for  home 
eonsnmption,  into  the  United  Kingdom,  from  Foreign  countries  and 
the  Colonies,  in  the  years  1924  and  1826 ;  and  also  shewing  the  rate 
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of  duty  payable  on  each  article,  in  each  of  these  years."  After  the 
motion  had  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Warburton,  who  also  contended,  that 
the  system  of  Free  Trade  had  been  but  imperfectly  carried  into  effect, 

Mr.  HusKissoK  said,  that  as  he  did  not  feel  the  least 
wish  to  object  to  the  production  of  the  account  for  which  the 
honourable  baronet  had  called,  and  as  he  did  not  consider 
this  a  fit  ocasion  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  the  Importa- 
tion Duties,  he  should  make  but  a  very  few  observations 
upon  the  question.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  regulated,  or  which  ought  to  regulate,  the 
Commercial  Policy  of  this  and  of  other  countries,  required 
a  more  solemn  consideration  than  could  be  given  them  at 
the  present  moment;  and  believing  this,  he  trusted  he 
should  stand  excused  to  the  House  for  saying,  that  it 
seemed  to  him  the  better  time  for  entering  into  the  dis- 
cussion would  be  after  the  information  sought  for  by  these 
returns  had  been  obtained. 

Perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  a  great 
difierence  of  opinion  seemed  to  exist  among  the  impugners 
of  the  Measures  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to  introduce 
and  to  advocate — ^perhaps  he  might  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  those  who,  out  of  doors,  clamoured  loudly  against 
those  measures  as  being  injurious  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  had  founded  their  clamours  upon  the 
speeches  of  the  gentlemen  opposite ;  some  of  whom  now 
complained  of  those  very  measures,  as  not  being  sufficiently 
strong.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  complaint  that  too 
much  had  been  done  for  Free  Trade ;  while  on  the  other, 
there  was  an  equally  loud  complaint,  that  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  had  been  done.  He  would  not  now  stay  to  dis- 
criminate between  such  conflicting  extremes  of  opinion. 
He  could  not,  however,  but  wonder,  that  while  gentlemen 
within  the  House  asserted,  that  the  principles  of  free  trade 
had  not  been  carried  far  enough,  there  should  be  others 
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out  of  the  House  persevering  in  their  attempts  to  direct  the 
t^podtioa  of  the  misinformed  towards  those  measures, 
which  he  could  boldly  and  confidently  declare,  had  in  no 
degree  contributed  to  the  distresses  lately  experienced  in 
this  country. 

Before  he  sat  down,  he  would  give  the  honourable 
baronet  the  explanation  he  required,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Treaty  with  Portugal.  It  was  true,  that  the  period 
when  either  this  country  or  Portugal  might  revise  the  terms 
of  that  treaty  arrived  in  June  last,  and  Portugal  had  ex-, 
pressed  a  wish  that  some  alterations  should  be  made  in  it 
before  it  was  renewed.  Those  alterations  were  still  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  between  the  two  Governments,  and,  until 
they  should  be  arranged,  the  treaty  would  continue  in  force, 
as  it  was  in  terms  a  perpetual  treaty,  subject  only  to  altera- 
tion and  revision,  at  certain  stated  periods.  That  was 
the  state  in  which  things  now  stood ;  and  Ministers  were, 
therefore,  not  at  liberty  at  present  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  duty  on  French  and  Portuguese  wines,  as  the 
treaty  was  still  pending. 

There  were  other  branches  of  this  subject  to  which  the 
honounible  seconder  had  aUuded;  but  which  it  was  not 
DOW  the  proper  time  to  discuss.  He  would,  however, 
remind  that  h<mourable  gentleman,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  measure  to  which  he  had  adverted,  that  was  not  ex-* 
pressly  pointed  out  to  Ministers  by  the  Navigation  Laws. 
Whether  those  laws  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  altered,  was 
another  question ;  but,  while  they  continued  in  their  present 
state,  and  remained  as  the  guides  of  our  Foreign  Com- 
raeroe,  they  must  be  obeyed,  and  Ministers  had  not  the 
power  to  change  the  course  which  they  directed  to  be  pur<* 
sued. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 
VOL.  III.  F 
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STATE  OF  THE  CURRENCY— ALTERATION  OF 
THE  CORN  LAWS. 

December  1. 

Lord  Folkestone,  seeing  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
his  place,  asked,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Qotvemmeat  to 
ii^roduoe  any  measure  respecting  the  Currency,  in  consequence  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  Committee  on  the  Small  Note  BiU» 
during  the  last  session  ?  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  answer  the  noble  lord's  question :  upon  which  the  noble  lord 
remarked  upon  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which  Parliament  was 
placed,  by  the  conduet  of  Ministers,  both  with  respect  to  the  Carrency 
and  the  Com  Laws.  They  were  assembled,  he  said,  at  an  inconvenient 
season  of  the  year ;  and  yet  they  were  told  by  Ministers,  that  no  discus- 
sion was  to  take  place  upon  a  subjection  which  the  greatest  excitement 
was  raised  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  HusKissoK  observed,  that  the  noble  lord  had  inferred 
more  from  the  answer  which  he  had  returned  to  the  noble 
lord^'s  question,  than  the  fair  import  of  that  answer  war- 
ranted. The  noble  lord  had  alluded  to  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  on  the  Scotch  Small  Note  currency,  and  had  asked 
him  whether  it  was  intended  to  take  any  steps  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  taken  place  in  this  Committee  ?  His 
answer  wa3,  that  he  was  not  then  prepared  to  inform  the 
noble  lord  whether  it  was  intended  by  Grovemment,  to  pro- 
pose either  the  revival  of  the  Committee^  or  the  adoption  of 
any  proceedings  founded  upon  their  Rqx>rt  From  this 
answer  the  noUe  lord  had  thought  fit  to  infer,  pventaturely, 
that  no  steps  whatever  would  be  taken. 

He  again  stated,  that  his  Majesty's  Crovemment  had  not 
had  an  of^portunity  of  considering  whether  it  was  necessary 
or  not,  to  renew  the  Committee  in  question ;  and  therefore 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  they  would  do  so,  or 
whether  they  would  take  any  steps  on  the  Report  already 
printed.    The  noble  lord  expressed  his  surprise,  that  when 
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a  Report  had  been  presented  in  a  fanner  session,  on  a  sub- 
ject invcdving  questions  of  the  greatest  public  interest,  his 
Majesty^'s  Qavemmeaty  tea  dajs  after  the  meeting  of  Par^ 
liament,  on  a  special  oceasnon,  and  at  an  unusual  period^ 
flfaookl  not  be  prepared  with  the  developement  of  most  im- 
portant subjects,  perfectly  distinct  from  those  for  which 
tky  had  been,  he  might  say,  specially  assembled* 

The  noble  lord,  who  was  a  great  friend  to  the  libertieii 
of  the  pei^le,  and  a  great  stickler  for  a  ck»e  adherence  to 
constitutional  forms,  could  not  see  for  what  Parliament  was 
assesDbled,  if  not  todisposeof  the  Currency  and  Com  qoea* 
tiona.  He  would  tell  the  noble  lord,  it  was  assembled  in 
deference  to  the  constitution.  It  was  assembled  because 
his  Majeaty^s  Ministers  had  advised  a  breaeh  of  the  law,  on 
a  subject  of  great  and  peculiar  interest  His  Majesty''» 
Ministers  coneeived,  that  having  violated  tfie  law,  they 
were  bound  to  call  Parliament  together,  to  sit  in  judgment 
en  thenr  acts,  and  either  to  indemnify  them  for  what  they 
had  done,  or  put  an  end  to  the  continuance  of  die  violation^ 
Hk  Mftjesty^s  Ministers  conceived,  that  on  the  very  same 
day  on  wliidi  they  advised  the  violation  of  the  constitution^ 
they  ought  also  to  advise  bis  Majesty  to  call  Parliament 
togcftfier,  as  soon  as  they  could  eoBvenieotly  be  assembled* 
It  was*  on  that  groinid,  and  for  that  purpose,  that  Farli»« 
ment  had  been  sunmoned  to  meet ;  and  he  was  sure  it 
would  not  be  matter  of  surprise  to  the  majority  of  that 
House,  or  to  the  country  at  large,  that  it  was  not  proposed 
to  Parliament  at  the  present  period  of  the  year,,  to  proceed 
to  the  permanent  settlement  of  such  great  questicme  aa 
those  cooneeted  with  the  Com  aoA  the  Currcn^.  It  waa 
never  nsoal  to  bring  on  important  topics,  suck  as  these, 
within  a  few  days  of  an  expected  adjournment.  The  noble 
knd  most  be  aware,  ffom  the  circunstanee  of  the  present 
being  a  new  Parliament,  that  importanrt  questions  coold 
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not,  for  some  time,  be  proceeded  with,  to  any  great  length  ; 
and  it  would  be  extremely  unfair  and  injurious  to  the 
country,  to  bring  forward  any  important  measure,  which 
could  not  be  pursued  to  its  termination. 
■  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  all  this  was  a  pretence — 
that  Ministers  had  not  made  up  their  minds  with  respect 
to  the  plan  which  they  intended  to  prepare  regarding  the 
Com  Laws — and  that  it  was  because  they  were  not  ready, 
that  they  did  not  come  forward.  He  would  only  say,  in 
answer,  that  his  Majesty^s  Ministers  were  prepared  and 
were  agreed,  as  to  the  measures  they  should  bring  forward, 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Com  Laws ; 
but  they  thought  it  would  not.  be  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  the  country — they  thought  it  would  be  calculated  to 
occasion  a  most  injurious  division  of  feeling,  and  conflict  of 
opinion,  if  they  brought  forward  such  a  subject,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  it  to  its  accomplishment. 
The  noble  lord  had  also  said,  that  he  recollected  Parlia- 
ment having  been  called  together  at  as  early  a  period 
as  the  present,  for  the  dispatch  of  general  business ;  and 
among  other  instances,  he  had  specified  one,  in  which  it  was 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  providing  means  to  obviate  an 
apprehended  scarcity.  But  that  was  quite  beside  the  present 
question.  The  present  case  was  simply  this — Ministers 
having  adopted  certain  measures  which  appeared  to  them 
to  be  expedient,  although  in  violation  of  the  law.  Parlia- 
ment had  been  assembled,  to  say  whether  they  had  done 
right  or  not.  Now  the  period  might  be  very  unfit  for  the 
eonsideration  of  a  permanent  alteration  in  the  law,  which 
was  extremely  fit  for  the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of 
a  temporary  expedient,  which  had  grown  out  of  an  urgent 
oocaaicm. 

He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that  the  ques- 
tion respecting  the  Cora  Laws  must  be  looked  at,  with 
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more  or  less  reference  to  the  question  respecting  the  Cur- 
rency. But  what  he  maintained  was,  that  these  two  ques- 
tions, questions  of  such  magnitude,  could  not  be  advan- 
tageously considered  at  the  present  inconvenient  season ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  much  more  wise  to  postpone 
them  until  the  ordinary  period.  The  noble  lord  had.  ns 
proached  him  with  not  having,  last  session,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Notes,  directed  any  inquiries,  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  comforts  of  the  agricultural  population  of 
Scotland  had  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of  one-pound 
notes.  The  fact,  however,  was,  that  so  remote  was  the 
period  at  which  these  notes  had  been  introduced  into  the. 
Scotch  circulation,  that  it  would,  he  thought,  be  impos- 
able  to  get  any  witness  from  that  country,  to  tell,  from 
his  own  experience,  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  with- 
drawing of  gold  from  circulation.  The  notes  had  been 
introduced  so  long  back,  that  no  person  now  alive  could 
remember  their  introduction ;  and  if,  to  escape  the  noble 
lonTs  reproach,  he  had  asked  such  a  question,  he  was  sure 
be  should  have  been  laughed  at.  He  was  satisfied  that 
neither  by  the  House,  nor  by  the  country,  would  his  Mar- 
jesty'^s  Ministers  be  censured  for  not  bringing  forward  the 
Aibjects  of  the  Currency,  or  the  Com  Laws,  at  this  par- 
ticular period. 


JOINTSTOCK  COMPANIES  FORMED  DURING  THE 
YEARS  1824,  1826,  and  1826. 

December  5. 
This  day,  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Joint-Stock*  Companies  which  had  heen  formed  during 
the  last  three  years.  They  amounted,  he  said,  in  number  to  no 
fewer  than  six  hundred,  and  required,  for  the  execution  of  their 
intended  operations,  a  capital  of  many  millions.     He  complained  of 
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the  dishonest  riews  with  which  they  were  originally  set  on  foot ;  the 
knavery  by  which  a  fictitious  yalae  was,  for  a  time,  given  to  shares 
which  had  cost  nothing,  that  the  solid  differences  between  imaginary 
prices  might  fill  the  pockets  of  the  gambling  speculators;  and  of 
the  misery  and  ruin  produced  by  this  systematic  swindling.  In  par- 
ticular, he  instanced  the  conduct  of  the  Directors  of  the  Arigna 
Mining  Company,  and  concluded  with  moving,  '<  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  origin,  managetnent,  and 
present  state  of  the  Joint-Stock  Companies,  which  had  been  formed 
during  the  years  1824, 1825,  and  1826,  and  to  report  the  same,  with 
any  special  matter  touching  the  conduct  of  any  Member  of  that 
House/'  Mr.  Canning  objected  to  the  extent  of  the  inquiry,  which, 
he  said,  to  be  useful,  must  he  limited  and  precise :  but,  as  enough 
had  passed  to  afford  strong  grounds  for  suspicion,  that  in  the  afiain 
of  the  Arigna  Company  there  waa  matter  deserving  of  inquiry,  he 
would  move  an  amendment,  limiting  the  labours  of  the  Committee 
to  the  management  and  history  of  that  Company.  Mr.  Attwood 
entered  into  an  able  defence  of  Joint-Stock  Companies,  against  the 
wholesale  accusation  brought  against  them  by  the  honourable  alder- 
man. There  was,  he  said,  no  more  harm  in  buying  or  selling  a 
share j  than  there  was  in  purchasing  or  selling  a  shawl.  For  himself, 
he  could  safely  say,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  having  ever  been  en- 
gaged in  a  single  Company,  which  could  be  deemed  derogatory  to  hia 
station  as  a  member  of  parliament.  Were  they,  he  asked,  to  infer  bad 
conduct,  because  of  the  connection  of  a  Member  with  some  of  these 
Companies?  If  so,  then  even  the  right  honourable  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  not  safe ;  for,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1822,  he 
had  been  connected  with  one  of  them ;  but  nobody  doubted,  that  it 
was  because  he  thought  such  Companies  advantageous  to  the  Public, 
and  because  there  were  men  amongst  them  of  sound  character  and 
strict  integrity. 

Mr.  HusKissoM  said,  that  as  an  allusion  had  been  made  to 
him,  it  became  his  turn  to  explain  what  had  been  his  con- 
duct, during  the  prevalence  of  the  occurrences  which  had 
been  so  much  alluded  to.  The  honourable  member  for 
CaUington*  was,  however,  under  some  mistake,  or  misap* 

•  Mr.  AUwood. 
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prriienaiaii,  when  he  insinuated  that  he  had  had  the  least 
oonnecticMi  with  any  of  these  speculations.  He  could 
assure  him,  that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  had  he  had 
the  least  share,  or  interest,  in  any  Company  which  had 
been  formed  in  the  years  1824,  1825,  1626.  He  had> 
indeed,  an  interest  in  one  of  the  oldest  Insurance  Com^ 
panies  of  the  country,  but  it  had  remained  of  the  same 
amount  during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever,  because  he  held  a  particular  situation  under  the 
Government,  that  he  felt  himself  disqualified  from  apply- 
ing his  private  property  to  such  beneficial  purposes  as 
£urly  presented  themselves  to  his  view ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  embarking  in  these  specuhu 
tioDs,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  inconsiderable 
shares  in  two  canals,  one  of  them  near  his  country  residence, 
and  the  other  locally  connected  with  his  interests  in  another 
pcint  of  view,  he  had  never  been  in  any  way  engaged  in 
these  Companies. 

If  the  honourable  member  alluded  to  the  Company 
which  had  been  formed  to  promote  the  growth  of  silk  in 
Ireland,  he  would  explain,  in  a  few  words,  all  the  oonnec- 
tioQ  be  had  had  widi  that  Company.  When  the  parties 
who  bad  projected  it  came  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  had 
specifically  stated  to  them,  that  though  he  thought  it  a 
desirable  experiment,  and  wished  it  to  have  a  fair  trial, 
and  though,  under  other  circumstances,  he  might  have 
felt  disposed  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  yet,  considering  the 
situation  he  held,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he 
could  not  expose  himself  to  the  misapprehension  that 
would  be  likely  to  arise  from  his  so  doing.  When  the 
parties  i^iplied  to  him,  to  know  what  number  of  shares 
would  be  taken,  he  informed  them,  that  there  must  have 
been  some  misconception  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Grovem- 
t,  which  was  desirous  only  of  giving  that  degree  of  counte- 
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nance  to  the  experiment,  which  might  facilitate  the  object  of 
providing  employment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
of  Ireland.  Such  was  the  nature  of  this  application,  and 
such  the  answer  which  had  been  given  on  the  part  of  the 
Government ;  and  he  defied  the  honourable  gentleman  to 
.  point  out  a  single  speculati^xi,  of  any  description,  with 
which  he  had  had  the  slightest  connection,  either  directly 
or  indirectly. 

He  had  beard  with  great  satisfaction  the  very  sound  and 
able  vindication  which  the  honourable  member  for  Calling- 
ton  had  been  enabled,  from  his  personal  knowledge  and 
individual  information,  to  give  of  the  benefit  and  utility  of 
Joint-Stock  Companies.  It  was  extremely  desirable  that 
some  explanation  should  go  forth  to  the  Public,  which 
might  counteract  the  unmeasured  condemnation  which  the 
honourable  alderman  had  thought  proper  to  pronounce 
upon  these  Companies.  If  there  was  one  circumstance  to 
which,  more  than  another,  this  country  owed  its  wealth  and 
its  commercial  advantages,  it  was  the  existence  of  Joint- 
Stock  Companies.  Its  canals,  its  bridges,  all  its  great 
works,  had  been  carried  on  by  Joint-Stock  Companies ; 
and  it  was  an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  country,  that  such 
important  undertakings  were  conducted  by  individuals 
interested  in  their  success:  whereas,  in  other  countries, 
where  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  Government,  they 
were  often  neglected  and  left  unfinided.  Many  of  these 
works  had  been  extremely  disadvantageous  to  the  persons 
who  had  originally  embarked  in  them.  This  had  been  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  New  River  Company.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  greater  benefit  to  a 
populous  city  than  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  and  whole- 
some water.  The  individuals,  however,  by  whom  this  pro- 
ject  was  originally  undertaken,  were  involved  in  great 
loss ;  but,  ultimately,  the  Public  had  derived  the  greatest 
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benefit  from  it,  and  the  successors  of  the  first  projectors 
had  been  amply  remunerated.  The  same  thing  had  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  many  of  our  Bridges  and  Harbours ; 
and,  in  general,  it  might  be  observed,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  distinguished  this  country  above 
all  others,  that  great  and  important  works  were  conducted 
by  Joint-Stock  Companies — not  always  to  the  interest  of 
the  parties  who  embarked  in  such  speculations,  but  uni- 
formly to  the  interest  and  advantage  of  thet  Public.  There 
could  not,  therefore,  be  a  greater  error,  or  a  greater  delu- 
sbn,  than  that  under  which  it  had  been  attempted  to  cry 
down  Joint-Stock  Companies  as  public  evils.  It  was  only 
in  the  last  session,  that  efibrts  had  been  made  to  prevail 
on  the  Bank  of  England  so  far  to  relax  its  charter,  as 
to  admit  of  the  formation  of  Joint-Stock  Companies,  with 
a  view  of  rendering  the  business  of  Banking  less  hazard- 
ous ;  and  the  example  of  Scotland  was  cited,  where  there 
was  no  impediment  to  the  formation  of  such  Companies. 

The  honourable  alderman  had  talked  as  if  the  forma- 
tion of  Joint-Stock  Companies,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  Mining,  was  a  new  discovery.  He 
could,  however,  tell  the  honourable  alderman,  that  all  the 
great  mining  works  in  this  country  had  been  carried  on, 
time  out  of  mmd,  by  Joint-Stock  Companies.  The  mines 
in  Cornwall  and  in  Wales  had  been  conducted  by  such 
Companies.  No  man  could  regret  more  than  he  did,  that 
the  law  relating  to  Joint-Stock  Companies  was  not  more 
tatiafactory ;  for  while  its  object  should  be  to  controul  the 
excesses  to  which  such  Companies  were  liable,  it  should  also 
afford  proper  encouragement  to  those  by  whom  undertak- 
ings of  public  utility  were  first  designed.  It  was,  there- 
fore, mischievous  and  impolitic  to  pass  a  sweeping  censure  on 
Joint-Stock  Companies  generally,  and  it  was  no  less  unfair 
and  unwise  to  cake  away  the  characters  of  those  persons  who 
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might  happen  to  be  concerned  in  than.  He  would  not  dis^ 
pute  that  there  had  been  many  Bubbles,  as  they  were  called^ 
which  reflected  deep  disgrace  upon  those  by  whom  they  had 
been  concocted ;  but  he  must  repeat,  that  many  of  the  pro- 
jects which  had  been  formed  were  likely  to  conduce,  in  a 
large  degree,  to  the  public  interest.  The  mischievous 
effects  of  some  of  the  late  schemes  and  bubbles  were  but 
too  visible  in  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  many ;  and  those 
individuals  on  whom  guiltcould  fairly  be  fastened,  deserved 
that  disgrace  which  their  proceedings  called  for.  When- 
ever the  subject  of  those  shameless  speculators  should  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  he  would 
raise,  as  he  always  had  raised,  his  voice  against  them,  as 
schemes  fraught  with  fraud  in  some  instances,  and  with 
hazard  and  obvious  folly,  in  others.  The  honourable 
alderman  had  particularly  alluded  to  the  Brick  Company, 
and  to  the  Milk  Company,  and  some  others  of  a  like  de- 
scription. Of  these,  and  similar  wild  schemes,  he  had 
already  expressed  his  opinion  in  that  House ;  and  he  had 
warned  the  public  against  connecting  themselves  with 
schemes  which  had  evidently  no  other  foundation  than  the 
folly  or  avarice  of  the  projectors.  He  wished  sincerely 
that  the  law  was  so  constituted  as  to  prevent  parties  from 
engaging  in  such  delusions,  and  he  was  quite  ready  to  agree 
with  the  honourable  alderman,  that  when  frauds  and 
abuses,  either  in  Companies  or  individuals,  could  be  proved, 
they  ought  to  be  punished;  but  while  he  thus  far  concurred 
with  the  honourable  alderman,  he  could  not  join  in  the 
clamour  against  a  principle,  which  was  one  of  the  great 
foundations  of  our  commercial  prosperity,  and  which  he 
considered  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Amendtneot  was  agreed  to,  and  a  Committee  appointed. 
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EXPORTATION  OF  MACHINERY. 

Decembers. 

Mr.  Hmne,  on  presenting  a  Petition  from  the  Machine  Makers  of 
Manchester,  praying  for  an  alteration  of  the  Law  prohibiting  the 
Exportation  of  Machinery,  suggested  to  the  right  honourable  the 
PKsident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether  it  was  right  to  continue 
a  system  of  Prohibitions  with  respect  to  Machinery,  when  he  was 
endeavouring  to  abolish  that  system  with  regard  to  every  other, 
article  of  industry  ? 

Mr.  Hdskisson  appealed  to  the  honourable  member  for 
Aberdeen,  whether  a  question  of  immense  importance  could 
with  propriety  be  discussed  at  a  period  when  so  many 
thousands  of  manufacturers  were  either  out  of  work,  or  but 
partially  employed.  If  it  could  even  be  proved,  that  the 
exportation  of  machinery  would  not  be  attended  with  any 
in  eSeetBf  still  he  was  perfectly  convinced,  that  the  agita. 
tion  <^  this  subject  would  alarm  the  manufacturers,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  going  on  with  their  respective  branches  of 
maouiacture.  He  assured  the  honourable  gentleman,  that 
if  a  Bill  ware  to  be  introduced,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
abolition  of  every  restriction  upon  the  exportation  of  ma- 
diinery,  it  would  be  productive  of  serious  alarm  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  would  give  rise  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  numerous  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  that  House.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  honourable 
member  would  confine  himself  to  the  presentation  of  the  peti- 
tion, and  would  not  follow  it  up  with  any  specific  motion. 

It  had  been  generally  agreed,  that  some  alteration  in  the 
law  relating  to  the  exportation  of  Machinery  should  take 
place ;  and  the  question  having  been  agitated  some  time 
agO|  a  regulation  was  made,  investing  the  Board  of  Trade 
with  a  discretionary  power,  as  to  the  kinds  of  machinery 
which  might,  or  might  not,  be  exported.  The  discreticm  thus 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade  was  of  a  most  disfgreeable 
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and  unpleasant  nature.  It  was,  moreoyer,  liable  to  this 
objection — that  in  whatever  way  the  Board  decided,  the 
party  to  whom  the  right  of  exportation  was  refused  con- 
ceived himself  injured,  and  looked  with  jealousy  on  another 
party  to  whom  a  liberty  to  export  certain  different  articleis 
was  permitted.  Upon  this  ground  alone  he  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  some  fixed  principle  of  exportation 
and  prohibitipn  of  all  articles  of  machinery.  He  had 
himself  endeavoured  to  lay  down  a  rule  by  which  the 
discretion  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  regu- 
lated; and  that  principle  was  this — that  when  machinery 
was  of  great  bulk,  and  contained  a  great  quantity  of  the 
raw  material,  then  no  objection  should  be  made  to  exporta- 
tion, as  he  considered  that  no  injury  could  be  done  to  the 
country  by  it.  But  where  the  machinery  was  one  of 
modem  improvement,  and  depended  mainly  upon  the  in- 
genuity and  excellence  of  the  mechanism,  and  where  the 
raw  material  used  was  trifling,  he  felt  that  he  owed  it  to 
the  manufacturer  to  restrain,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  expor- 
tation of  such  machinery.  The  mischief  that  would  arise 
from  altering  the  law  respecting  a  general  exportation  of 
machinery  might  be  collected  from  this  fact— that  there 
were  at  the  present  moment,  many  manufacturing  establish- 
ments standing  still  on  the  Continent,  under  the  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  machinery  of  a  particular  description  from 
this  country. 

Under  these  cireumstances,  then,  and  particularly  in  the 
present  state  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  he  implored 
the  honoiu*able  member  not  to  agitate  the  question  at 
present.  He  was  ready  to  give  any  assistance  in  his  power, 
either  in  his  individual  capacity,  or  as  a  member  of  sL  Com- 
mittee, towards  simplifying  and  more  strictly  defining  the 
law ;  but  he  did  not  wish  it  to  go  forth  to  the  public,  that 
the  whole  law  with  regard  to  the  exportation  of  machinery 
might  be  safely  repealed. 
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EXPOSITION   OF   THE    STATE   OF  THE   BRITISH 
COMMERCIAL  SHIPPING  INTEREST. 

.  j*%7, 1827/ 
Early  in  the  tension,  General  Gascoyne  gaye  notice  of  a  motion 
on  the  distressed  State  of  the  Shipping  Interest.  The  motion  was 
repeatedly  postponed  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  severe 
iUsess.  On  the  10th  of  March,  Mr.  Baring,  on  presenting  a  Petition 
firam  tlie  Ship-owners  of  London,  complaining  of  the  changes  which 
had  been  made  in  the  Navigation  Laws,  took  the.  opportunity  of 
asking  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether  it  was  the 
inteBtion  of  Government  to  grant  a  Committee  on  the  subject  P  He 
said  he  thought  some  inquiry  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  distress  proceeded  from  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted,  or  whether  it  was  the  consequence  of  that  general  stag- 
natioD  of  Trade,  which  had,  more  or  less,  affected  all  the  other 
branches  of  national  industry.  Mr.  Charles  Grant  answered,  that  his 
right  hoDonrable  friend,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was 
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extremely  anxious  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity,  which  bia  health 
would  allow  of^  to  put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  views  of  Govern- 
ment, upon  the  whole  question  connected  with  the  Shipping  Interest 
of  the  country.  Accordingly,  General  Gascoyne,  this  day,  opened 
the  subject  to  the  House,  and  moved,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  Distressed  State  of  the  British 
Commercial  Shipping  Interest."  The  motion  having  been  opposed 
by  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  vnd  defended  by  Mr.  LiddeU  and  by  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke,  who  hoped  that  the  House,  notwithstaading  the 
speech  it  might  hear  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
would  not  be  led  away  by  words  calculated  to  make  **  the  woraa 
appear  the  better  reason,'^  but  would  confine  itself  to  practieat  facts, 
and  discard  theoretical  arguments, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 
I  do  not  regret.  Sir,  that,  by  giving  way  to  the  gallant 
admiral,*  I  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  cautioning  the 
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House  not  to  be  misled  by  arguments  calculated  to  make 
^  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.^  The  House  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  gallant  admiraf^s 
adTioe^  and  to  apply  it  to  the  speech  with  which  he  has  just 
finroured  us. 

Before  I  jmx%ed  to  those  observations,  which  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  make  on  the  motion  of  my  honourable  col- 
feague,  the  House,  I  trust,  will  allow  me  to  ofl^  my  un- 
feigned acknowledgments  for  their  kind  oonsideratioh 
towards  me,  in  having,  more  than  once,  postponed  the  dis- 
cussioo  of  this  important  question  before  the  Easter  recess, 
when  I  was  unavoidably  absent  from  their  debates.  Those 
vlio  have  witnessed  my  conduct  in  former  parliaments  will 
give  me  credit  when  I  say,  that  I  always  feel  deep  regret, 
if,  frmn  any  cause,  I  am  prevented  attending  my  public 
duty  in  this  place.  My  regret  has,  in  the  present  instance, 
been  greatly  increased,  by  the  consideration,  that  this 
House  was  occupied  befote  the  recess,  with  another  veiy 
in^xirtant  qtiestion — ^I  mean  the  Com  Laws ;  in  the  course 
of  the  discussions  upon  which,  frequent  reference  was  made 
to  the  opinions  which  I  had  professed,  and  to  the  part 
which  I  had  taken  on  former  occasions  upon  that  subject. 

Neither  of  that  reference,  nor  of  any  animadversions 
which  may  have  accompanied  it,  have  I  a  disposition  or  a 
right  to  complain.  I  admit  that,  in  thus  referring  to  my 
oondocC  and  opinions,  honourable  members  have  done  no 
more  tlum  they  were  called  upon  to  do  by  their  own  sense 
ot  public  duty.  They  were  the  less  called  upon  to  be 
sempulous  in  this  respect,  as  they  were  aware  that,  at  some 
futifre  time,  an  opportunity  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
afforded  me,  of  defending  myself,  if  necessary,  against  any 
imputations  which  might  be  cast  upon  me,  and  of  making 
that  deience,  in  the  presence  of  those  by  whom  my  conduct 
had  been  arraigned,  and  before  the  same  tribunal  by  which 
the  charge  had  been  heard. 
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Whilst  I  feel,  therefore, — as  I  sincerely  do  feel, — nothing 
but  thankfulness  for  the  consideration  with  which  I  have 
been  treated  during  my  absence,  by  all  parties  in  this 
House,  I  must  say,  that  I  cannot  but  take  a  very  different 
view  of  an  attack,  altogether  unprovoked,  which  was  made 
in  another  place,  upon  my  public  character  and  conduct,  at 
a  moment  when  I  was  wholly  disabled  by  illness,  from 
taking  any  notice  of  that  unwarrantable  proceeding : — ^in  a 
place,  too,  where,  neither  in  sickness  nor  in  health,  neither 
now,  nor  at  any  time  hereafter,  can  I  be  permitted  to  meet, 
face  to  face,  the  individual  making  that  unjust  attack,  or 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  repelling  it  before  the 
assembly  to  which  it  was  addressed.  It  may  have  suited 
the  taste,  it  may  have  been  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  that 
individual,  to  represent  me,  under  these  circumstances,  as  a 
f^  wild  theorist,  ready  at  all  times  to  attempt  any  experi- 
ment, no  matter  how  hazardous.'"  It  may  have  been  deemed 
justifiable  by  that  individual,  to  charge  me  with  having 
palmed  measures  upon  the  House  and  upon  the  country, 
under  false  pretences.     It  may  have  been 

Mr.  Cressett  Pelham  rose  to  order.  He  observed,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  out  of  order,  inasmuch  as  he  was  alluding 
to  expressions  which  had  been  used  in  debate,  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  HusKissoN.  If  an  allegation — an  unjust  and  un- 
founded allegation — be  made  against  me,  I  must  answer  it 
when  I  can.  If  my  character  is  attacked  and  calumniated 
in  another  place,  in  which  I  cannot  be  heard,  I  must  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  defending  it  in  a  place  where 
I  can  be  heard.  It  has  been  asserted  of  me,  in  the  place  to 
which  I  allude,  that  I  have  palmed  upon  the  House  and 
the  country  measures  of  great  public  importance,  under 
false  pretences,  and  that  I  have  been  guilty — ^neither  more 
nor  less-— of  a  gross  political  fraud. 
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It  18  an  old  observation,  and  not  the  less  true  because  it 
IS  old,  that  diose  vho  are  the  most  ready  to  indulge  in 
tortuous  courses  themsdyes,  are  usually  the  most  ready  to 
duffge  that  species  of  conduct  upon  others.  An  indignant 
denial  is  all  the  answer  which  I  can  give  at  present  to  the 
accusation  brou^t  against  me.  Were  I  to  enter  into  par- 
ticulars, I  fear  I  diould  depart  too  widely  from  the  ques- 
tioD  which  is  at  present  before  us ;  but  this  I  will  say—- I 
hare  now,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  this  House,  during  the  whole  of  which  period,  down 
to  the  pi^esent  hour,  I  have  always  acted  under  a  sense  of 
that  moral  responsibility  to  public  opinion  and  the  judg- 
ment of  my  country,  to  which  every  man,  be  his  rank  or 
station  what  it  may,  is  liaUe,  for  the  part  whidi  he  takes 
in  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  Parliament.  That  moral 
responability,  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  public  character, 
I  am  not  afraid  to  encounter.  I  am  equally  ready  to  meet 
die  more  direct  responsibility,  which  attaches  to  me  as  a 
minister  of  the  Crown,  not  only  for  the  measures  whidi  I 
have  brought  forward  in  this  House  on  the  part  of  his 
MiyeBty'*s  Grovemment,  but  also  for  every  other  measure, 
in  whidi  I  have  concurred,  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
servii^  his  Majesty  in  that  capacity.  I  make  this  declara^ 
tioD  without  the  slightest  reserve,  and  I  trust  widiout  any 
unbecoming  arrogance.  Further  it  would  be  improper 
to  speak  of  myself.  But,  with  regard  to  the  individual 
who  has  thns  attacked  me,  without  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion on  my  part,  I  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  I  have 
been  an  attentive  observer  of  his  public  career  for  the  last 
five-aad-tfairty  years.  I  have  done  more.  I  have  read  all 
the  nndtifariotts  works  whidi  he  has  published  during  that 
period,  whether  on  general  politics,  political  economy,  or 
political  phflofio^y,— «11  the  theoretical  lucubradons  with 
which  he  has  enligbtened  the  world,  down  even  to  his  last 
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*^  Chart  of  the  Cora  Laws.*  I  have  read  them  nil ;  and, 
in  saying  this,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  executed  a  task,  of 
which  very  few  men  besides  myself  can  boast.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  I  have  come— a  conclusion  not  of  yester- 
day, but  now  of  some  years  standing— -is  that,  among  the 
many  mercies  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  this  country, 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  1792, 
there  are  few  for  which  she  ought  to  be  more  thankful,  than 
for  those  fortunate  occurrences,  which,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  have  disappointed  the  aspiring  ambition  of  that 
individual— occurrences  which  have  hitherto  prevented  his 
being  placed  in  any  station  of  power,  in  which  he  might 
have  been  enabled  to  inflict  the  application  of  his  own 
extravagant  theories— and  theories  more  extravagant  were 
certainly  never  conceived  by  man — either  upon  the  people 
of  this  country  or  upon  that  far  more  numerous,  but  more 
helpless  population,  which  is  placed  under  our  protection, 
in  another  quarter  of  the  world.  Having  escaped  so  long, 
I  trust  there  is  now  no  risk,  that  any  part  of  the  British 
empire  will  ever  fall  under  such  a  visitation. 

To  come.  Sir,  to  the  ^[uestion  more  immediately  under 
discussion — first  begging  pardon  of  the  House  for  this 
digression,  upon  matters  principally  personal  to  myself. 
I  rejoice,  most  sincerely,  that  the  gallant  Greneral, .  my 
honourable  colleague,  has  brought  forward  his  present 
motion:  not  only  because  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of 
defending  my  own  conduct,  but  because  it  has  given  to  the 
honourable  member  for  Northumberland,*  an  occasion  for 
a  display  of  the  clear  and  able  manner  in  which  he  can 
state  his  views  on  an  extended  an  intricate  subject,  and  of 
talents  for  business,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  duly  appre- 
-ciated  by  the  important  county  which  he  represents.  It 
has  also  afforded  to  the  honourable  member  for  Doverf  an 

•  Mr.  Liddell.  f  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson. 
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opportunitj  of  manifesting  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
acuteness  and  knowledge,  in  respect  to  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  country,  and  of  stating  his  information  in 
a  manner  which  must,  I  am  sure,  have  made  the  inost 
favourable  impression  upon  the  House. 

Among  the  many  extraordinary  statements  which  fell 
trom  my  gallant  Colleague,  there  was  none  which  I  heard 
with  more  surprise,  than  his  remark,  that,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  the  table  of  this  House  has  been  over- 
whdmed  with  Petitions  from  the  Ship-Owners  of  all  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  complaining  of  their  distressed  con- 
dition ;  and  that  his  Majesty'^s  Government  had  never  con- 
descended to  pay  to  them  the  slightest  attrition.  Now, 
what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case?  In  the  course  of  the 
hat  session,  but  not  till  the  last  session,  some  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  House  on  this  subject.  And  what 
became  ct  them  ?  The  honourable  members  who  presented 
Afoe  petiticms  contented  themselves  with  moving,  that  they 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  be  printed. 
These  formalities  fulfilled  by  those  immediately  entrusted 
with  these  petitions,  they  would  have  been  forgotten  if  I 
had  not  felt  it  my  duty  minutely  to  investigate  the  allega- 
tion contained  in  them, — *<  that  the  shipping  and  canying 
trade  of  the  country  were  in  a  rapid  state  of  decay .^ 
Having  satisfied  myself  that  the  allegation  was  unfoimded, 
it  became  my  further  duty  to  endeavour  to  dispel  any  un- 
favourable impression  which  it  was  calculated  to  make  upon 
the  public  mind.  With  that  view,  I  did,  uncalled-for, 
faring  forward  an  Exposition  of  what  I  knew  to  be  the 
real  situation  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  kingdom.  I 
made  that  statement  for  the  piurpose  of  removing  any 
apprehensions,  needlessly  but  industriously  excited,  with 
reelect  to  an  interest  so  nearly  connected  with  the  honour 
and  the  safety  of  the  empire.     In  submitting  that  state- 
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ment  to  the  House,  about  a  twdvemoBth  ago^  I  availed 
myself  of  die  opportunitj  which  it  aiFoided  me,  of  expli- 
citly declaring  the  principles  which  I  entertain  on  the 
subject  of  our  Navigation  Laws ;— of  explaining  and  vin- 
dicating the  measiu^  which  had  been  adopted  by  his 
Majesty^s  Government  in  reference  to  those  Laws ;'— of 
bringing  fully  and  fairly  before  the  oountty  the  present 
state  ol  our  Commetce  and  Marine ;— the  great  increase  in 
their  amount  sinoe  the  year  1792;-^-^and  of  oompaiing  our 
present  means  of  sustaining  and  manning  our  military 
marine  with  those  which  we  could  command  at  former 
periods ;  as  well  as  with  the  means  possessed,  both  now 
and  at  former  periods,  by  the  powers  whidi  have  been,  and 
may  again  be,  opposed  to  us  in  maritime  warfare. 

This  statement,  which  I  submitted  to  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, is  now  before  the  public,  and  in  a  shape,  I  am  ready 
lo  allow,  which  entitles  any  gentleman  who  may  do  me  the 
honour  to  reJBer  to  it,  to  hold  me  responsible  for  its  con- 
tents. It  has  been  made  the  ground,  or  pretext,  of  so 
many  misrepresentations  out  of  doors,  that  I  feel  thankful 
for  this  opportunity  of  setting  myself  right,  and — what  ia 
t^  far  more  consequence  than  any  personal  condderatioBr---- 
of  setting  the  Grovemment  and  the  late  Parliament  right,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  country,  upon  this  important  subject. 
If  the  House  will  favour  me  with  a  patient  hearing,  and 
my  own  ^ysioal  powers  will  permit,  I  trust  that,  before 
I  sit  down^  t  shall  be  able  to  expose  diose  misrepre- 
sentations; and,  if  I  succeed  in  that  object,  I  shall  feel 
equally  confident  of  relieving  myself  from  the  calumnies 
which,  with  no  sparing  huid,  have  been  heaped  upon  me 
personally,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year.  Let  not  the 
hireling  authors  c(  those  calumnies  suppose  that  I  am 
about  to  retort  upon  tliem,  die  low  and  vulgar  abuse 
which  they  have  attempted  to  cast  upon  me.    The  only 
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pmishineiit  which  they  shall  receive  at  my  hands  is  to 
show  them,  that  their  venom  has  fallen  innocuous  upon  me; 
that  I  am  not  infected  by  it ;  and  that,  however  unjustly 
attacked,  I  feel  too  much  respect  for  this  House — and,  I 
might  add,  too  much  sdf-respect^^to  resort  to  such  buie 
ci^;iiies  in  my  defence. 

But,  if  I  abstain  from  noticing  personal  abuse  and 
maKgnant  insinuations,  I  cannot  extend  the  same  degree 
of  forbearance  to  the  arguments,  the  misstatements,  the 
sophisms,  and,  I  must  add,  the  falsehoods,  which  have 
been  brought  firanvard,  I  will  not  say  by  the  Ship-Owners, 
but  by  their  advocates,  in  the  present  controversy.  Evoi 
widi  respect  to  the  Ship-Owners  themselves,  although  gteat 
aDowaiice  is  to  be  made  for  the  irritation  of  men  suffering 
under  pressure  and  diflBculties,  I  cannot  consent  to  flatter 
their  feelings,  and  to  purchase  their  good-will,  at  the  ex-» 
pense  of  compromising  the  claims  of  truth,  and  the  p^ma^ 
nent  interests  of  the  country. 

I  am  not  unaware,  Sir,  of  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  I  approach  the  discussion  of  this  great  question. 
Many  honourable  gentlemen  may  think  it  necessary-^^^and 
far  tins  I  do  not  Uame  them-^-^^to  yield  to  the  aoUoitationsof 
their  constituents.  I  am  not  ignorant  that,  even  amongst 
dioae  gentlemen  who  have  no  constituents  immediately 
connected  with  the  Shipping  Interest,  an  active  canvas  has 
been  carried  on,  and  that  ev^porle  statements  have  been 
indufltrioualy  laid  before  them  by  the  ddegates  from  the 
Out-Ports*  with  a  view  to  influence  their  judgment,  and  to 
aecore  their  votes  on  the  present  question: — a  question 
upon  which  it  is  the  more  easy  to  excite  alann,  from  its 
being  so  intimatdy  connected  with  the  maritime  power  of 
the  country.  When  this  paramount  mterest  is  represented 
to  he  in  jeopardy,  it  is  natural  that  honourable  members 
should  listen  with  attention  to  those  who>  in  pointing  out 
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the  supposed  danger,  are  ready,  at  the  same  time,  to  sug- 
gest the  course  by  which  it  may  be  averted. 

I  know,  likewise,  what  active  mid  incessant  efforts  have 
been  made  to  influence  the  feelings,  if  not  the  votes,  of  idl 
who  entertain  opinions,  in  any  degree,  or  upon  any  particu- 
lar point — ^the  Com  Laws,  for  instance— at  variance  with  the 
general  principles  of  our  domestic  and  commercial  policy  ; 
— to  array  those  feelings  under  the  popular  banner  of  the 
Shipping  Interest,  and  to  enlist  the  most  laudable  impulse 
of  national  pride  and  maritime  glory,  on  the  side  of  that 
general  struggle  which  is  now  carried  on,  in  certain  quar- 
ters, against  every  attempt  at  improvement. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  considerations,  and  making' 
every  aUowance  for  those  honourable  members  who  are,  in 
a  manner,  obliged  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  gallant  General'^s 
motion,  in  deference  to  the 'wishes  of  their  constituents 
(conduct,  for  which,  be  it  remembered,  I  am  far  from  im- 
puting any  blame),  I  still  feel  it  to  be  my  bounden  duty, 
however  much  these  circumstances  may  tell  upon  the  divi- 
sion,  to  state  fully  and  fearlessly,  the  grounds  upon  which 
I  stand — trusting  that  the  great  majority  of  this  House  do 
not  come  to  the  discussion  of  this  important  question,  as 
members  are  sometimes  said  to  attend  upon  a  private  bill ; 
^that  their  votes  are  not  pledged  to  some  petty  and  local 
interest ;  that  they  are  not  flocking  here  to-night,  for 
the  purpose  of  redeeming  any  such  pledges  given  out  of 
doors;  but  for  that  of  pronouncing  an  impartial  judg- 
ment, after  hearing  both  sides  of  the  question  now  under 
consideration. 

Now,  I  feel  myself,  at  the  very  outset,  I  own,  rather 
at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  that  question, — a  difiiculty  not 
created  by  any  thing  which  I  have  heard  for  the  first 
time  this  evening,  but  arising  out  of  the  statements  and 
arguments  resorted  to,  by  those  who  have  had  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  question  out  of  doors.  These  partie»-*-I  mean 
the  Ship-Owners  and  their  advocates — appear  to  me  to  em- 
ploy a  mode  of  reasoning  quite  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
whidi  I  know  not  how  to  designate^  unless  I  describe  it  as 
resembling  that  philosophy  which  prevailed  during  the 
middle  ages.  To  reason  from  facts,  observation,  and  ex- 
perience— to  draw  conclusions  from  what  is  passing  before 
them — ^is  a  systan  not  yet  adopted  by  those  who  claim  to 
be  exclusively  practical  men.  In  their  method  of  induc- 
tioo,  indeed,  facts  are  precisely  what  they  are  most  dis- 
posed to  overlook.  Thus  far,  at  least,  their  wisdom  is  in 
accordance  with  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  the  Philo- 
sophers of  those  middle  ages,  who,  setting  their  faces 
against  all  improvements,  denied  all  facts,  which  they  could 
not  reconcile  to  their  own  preconceived  doctrines.  Of  this 
philosophy  we  had  something  like  a  sample  last  year,  in 
the  question  of  the  Silk  Trade.  All  that  was  thought  ne- 
cessary, on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  prohibition,  was  to 
assume,  as  incontrovertible,  that  the  silk  manufacture  of 
this  country  would,  necessarily,  be  altogether  ruined,  root 
and  branchy  by  the  then  pending  change  in  the  law.  Here 
was  the  theory  of  practical  men.  That  theory  once  ad- 
mitted, the  inferences  were  not  difficult  to  draw.  Those 
inferences  were  stated  as  so  many  undeniable  facts ; — the 
total  annihilation  of  a  capital  amounting  to  many  millions 
sterling ; — five  hundred  thousand  industrious  people,  women 
and  children,  deprived  of  all  means  of  subsistence ; — and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  horrible  consequences ;  all  so 
much  taken  for  granted,  that  I  was  pointed  out  as  a  **  cold- 
hearted,  callous  metaphysician,^  who,  worse  than  the  Devil, 
could  contemplate  unmoved  the  certainty  of  so  much 
wretchedness  and  distress ! 

In  spite  of  this  frightful  denunciation,  the  House  resolved 
to  abide  the  result  of  the  alteration,  which  was  then  about 
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to  take  effect,  in  reqpect  to  the  Silk  Trade  of  this  country. 
The  new  law  came  into  operation  last  July,  at  a  period  of 
peculiar  pressure  and  difficulty,  in  every  branch  of  our 
manufactures.  Yet,  nevertheless,  I  have  now  the  satisfac- 
tion of  stating,  that  there  is  no  one  extensive  manufacture, 
which  has  suffered  so  little  from  the  distress  of  the  times, 
as  that  of  which  the  total  ruin  and  annihilation  bad  been 
so  confidently  foretold.  Nay,  more ;  I  am  enabled  to  add, 
that  the  result  of  a  free  competition  has  been  this— that 
more  real  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  Silk  manu* 
facture  of  this  country,  within  the  last  twelvemcmth,  than 
had  been  made  for  half  a  century  before.  I  assert  this, 
on  the  authority  of  the  manufacturers  themselves ;  and  I 
say  that,  at  this  moment,  those  manufacturers  are  not  only 
fearless  of  the  rivalry  of  France  in  foreign  markets,  but, 
in  some  articles,  are  able  to  undersell  the  French  manu- 
facturer, even  in  his  own  market :  and,  so  little  do  they 
dread  the  competition  of  Bandana  handkerchiefs,  against 
which  no  rate  of  duty,  however  high,  we  were  assured^ 
could  afford  protection,  that  silk  handkerchiefs  are  now 
actually  weaving  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent 
out  to  the  Indian  market. 

But,  Sir,  the  Ship-Owners  go  even  a  stage  further  than 
the  Silk  manufacturers.  They  are  not  content  to  assume 
what  tvUl  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  Government  for  the  regulation  of  our  Navigation  system  ; 
they  positively  assert,  that  those  results  have  already  taken 
place.  They  maintain,  that  the  Shipping  Interest  of  this 
country  is,  at  the  present  moment,  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay. 
This  is  the  burthen  of  all  the  petitions  which  have  been 
presented  on  this  subject.  I  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
reading  them  all ;  and  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  pro- 
ceed upon  the  assumed  fact,  that  Foreign  Shipping  resort- 
ing to  our  ports  has  increased  in  an  alarming  degree,  and 
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that  the  shipping  of  this  country  has  decreased  in  the  same 
pioparticHi.  From  this  assumption  it  is  inferred— and,  if 
the  premises  he  correct,  there  is  no  disputing  the  ooncIusi<Mi 
— that  the  shipping  of  other  states  will,  ere  long,  supersede 
our  own  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 

Now,  upon  this  point  rests  the  whole  question  between 
the  Ship-Owners  and  his  Majesty^s  Gk>vemment.  We  are 
at  issue  upon  the  fact ;  and  that  issue  is  what  the  House  is 
is.  called  upon  this  evening  to  try.  If  the  fact  shall  be 
established,  it  will  then  be  our  duty  to  examine  how  far 
the  inferences  are  correct;  and,  if  they  are  correct,  to 
lose  no  time  in  considering  of  the  best  means  of  averting 
from  the  country  the  evils  involved  in  these  inferences.  But, 
if  the  pretended  fact  should  be  altogether  unfounded — ^if 
the  true  state  of  things  should  turn  out  to  be  the  reversq 
of  what  is  alleged  by  the  petitioners,—- surely  we  may  dis- 
miss the  inference,  and  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  any 
further  proceeding.  Upon  the  showing  of  the  petitioners 
themadves,  there  would  be  np  ground  for  the  Committee 
proposed  by  the  gallant  Greneral ;  and  to  grant  it,  under 
siidi  circumstances,  would  only  tend  to  raise  a  doubt,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  upon  the  disposition  to  persevere  in 
our  present  system  of  commercial  policy :— a  system  which, 
his  Majesty^'s  Gk>vemment  are  persuaded,  is  calculated  to 
advance  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  without  creat* 
ing  any  prejudice  to  the  separate  interests  of  the  Ship- 
owner. 

The  gallant  Greneral  has  stated,  that  it  is  not  his  fault 
that  this  question  was  not  brought  forward  at  a  much 
eariier  period  of  the  session.  If  there  be  blame  anywhere, 
I  am  afraid  I  am  the  principal  cause  of  this  delay.  But  I 
own  that,  for  the  fair  discussion  of  the  question,  I  cannot 
regret  that  it  was  deferred.  If  we  had  gone  into  this  sub- 
ject previous  to  the  recess,  we  could  not  have  had  before  us 
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the  annual  Accounts  of  Tonnage  and  Shipping,  which  are 
never  laid  upon  the  table  till  the  25th  of  March.  Without 
those  Accounts,  we  should  not  have  possessed  any  authentic 
means  of  examining  the  assertions,  upon  the  validity  of 
which  we  are  now  to  decide. 

I  will  not  affirm  of  the  Petitioners,  who  have  complained 
of  this  delay,  any  thing  so  offensive  as  that  they  were 
aWare,  that  when  these  accounts  should  be  produced,  they 
would  overturn  all  their  statements :  but  I  will  say,  that 
those  statements  have  been  made  at  random ;  although  I 
am  ready  to  concede,  that  they  were  according  to  the  best 
of  the  belief  of  the  persons  who  have  signed  these  peti^ 
tions.  They  have  taken  the  allegations  upon  credit,  from 
those  who  have  had  the  task  of  what  is  called  ^^  getting  up  the 
petition,^ — a  practice,  I  am  afraid,  become  very  common  of 
late  years,  and  by  which  the  value  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  influence  of  petitions 
in  this  House,  have  been  rather  impaired  than  strength-i 
ened. 

The  truth  of  this  observation,  I  own,  has  been  somewhat 
confirmed  to  me  by  the  attention  which  I  have  found  it  my 
duty  to  give  to  the  allegations  in  the  petitions  now  under 
consideration — allegations  which  have  surprised  me  not  a 
little.  The  confidence,  not  to  say  the  credulity,  of  the 
Petitioners,  must,  indeed,  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  ; 
seeing  that  of  their  own  personal  knowledge,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  them  not  to  have  been  aware  bow  inconsistent 
some  of  the  statements  were  with  occurrences,  which  came 
under  their  own  immediate  observation.  In  the  Petition 
from  Scarborough,  for  instance,  which  I  take  because  it  is 
the  first  which  was  presented  this  session,  I  find  it  stated, 
to  the  great  regret  and  alarm  of  the  Petitioners,  that  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  entry  of  foreign  vessels^ 
and  particularly  of  vessels  from  the  Baltic,  in  all  the  British 
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ports  during  the  last  year.  This,  Sir,  is  the  grievan<%  oom- 
phined  of  by  the  uihabitants  of  Scarborough,  on  the  16th 
€l  February,  18S7.  As  Ceu*  as  their  own  port  is  concerned,* 
they  must  naturally  be  supposed  to  be,  of  all  persons,  the 
best  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  case.  As  far  as 
other  ports  are  concerned,  they  were  probably  speaking 
only  from  hearsay.  Now,  by  referring  to  the  Returns  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  I  find  that,  in  the  year  18^,  there 
entered  into  the  port  of  Sc^borough  nineteen  British 
▼esBels,  amounting  to  8,451  tons;  and  seventeen  foreign 
vessels,  amounting  to  998  tons.  I  find  also  that  in  the 
next  year,  18S6 — ^the  year  adverted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Scarborough — ^the  year  in  which  the  foreign  shipping  has 
made  much  alarming  progress  towards  superseding  the 
shipping  of  this  country, — there  entered  seventeen  British 
vessels,  amounting  to  2,849  tons,  and  only  two  foreign, 
amounting  to  149  tons.  So  much  for  the  petition  from 
Scaiboiough  !  and  so  much  for  the  practical  information 
which  these  Petitioners  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question! 

The  next  Petition  I  shall  refer  to  is  from  Greenock — a 
much  larger  port  than  Scarborough.  The  petition  con- 
tains the  same  general  allegations,  and  complains  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  loss  of  the  Timber  Trade  with  the  British 
provinces  in  North  America.  It  states,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  protection  afforded  to  foreign  shipping,  so  decided  a 
preference  is  given  to  foreigners  in  the  timber  trade,  that 
the  Petitioners  can  no  longer  compete  with  them,  and  that 
the  British  trade  to  Canada  will  soon  be  wholly  destroyed. 
How  far  this  allegation  is  correct,  as  relates  to  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  trade,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
hereafter :  but,  as  the  Petitioners  also  proceed  upon  the 
aMumptioD,  that  the  increase  of  foreign  shipping  has  been 
alanningly  great  in  the  last  year,  I  will  shew  the  House, 
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from  the  Returns,  to  what  degree  of  credit  this  assumptioD 
is  entitled.  In  the  year  18S5,  there  entered  into  the  port 
of  6re«iock  SOI  British  vessels^  amounting  to  51,249  tons  ; 
and  tw«^ty-one  foreign  vessels,  amounting  to  6^329  tons. 
In  the  year  18S6,  the  number  of  British  vessels  was  197, 
and  their  tonnage  64,037  tons;  while  the  number  of 
foreign  vessels  was  only  eight,  and  their  tonnage  2,880 
tons;  being  an  absolute  increase  in  the  British  tonnage, 
accompanied  by  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of 
foreign  vessels,  in  the  very  port  from  which  the  petition 
proceeded! 

Were  I  to  go  on  toother  ports  from  which  Petitions  have 
been  presented,  I  should,  in  most  instances,  have  to  exhibit 
similar  ccHnpariaons  from  similar  returns.  But  this  course 
is  unnecessary,  and  would  occupy  too  much  of  the  time  and 
attafition  of  the  House. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  Petition  to  which  I  will 
briefly  refer,  because  it  attempts,  by  exciting  the  prejudices 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  to  bring  their  feel* 
ings  to  bear  upon  the  present  question.  This  Petition 
comes  from  the  Artificers  and  Labourers  connected  with  the 
port  of  LondcHi,  and  employed,  in  various  departments, 
about  the  Shipping.  They  state  that,  in  the  year  18Sfi, 
they  were  in  a  prosperous  GQndit]k>n,  and  had  plenty  of 
employment;  but  that,  in  the  year  18S6,  owing  to  the 
great  influx  of  Foreign  Shipping,  they  are,  at  this  moment, 
destitute  of  employment,  and  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  dis. 
tress.  Now,  how  stands  the  fact  ?  I  find,  by  the  Returns 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that  in  the  year  18S5,  the 
foreign  vessels  entering  inwards  in  the  port  of  London, 
amounted  to  802,182  tons ;  and  that  m  the  last  year-^the 
year  1826— they  amounted  only  to  216,254  tons.  If,  than 
the  distress  of  these  Petitioners  be  occasioned  by  the  amount 
of  F(»eign  Shipping,  the  aggregate  of  that  distress  ought^ 
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«i  a  matter  of  oourae,  to  have  been  less,  by  nearly  one^third, 
during  the  last  year,  than  during  the  year  18S5.  Is  it  not 
evident,  dierefore,  that  the  effiscts  complained  of  must  have 
arisen  out  of  some  other  cause  ?  Yet,  Sir,  these  Petitioners 
are  actually  **  overwhefaned  with  dismay^*-^!  use  dieir  own 
wmda — at  the  increase  c^ foreign  shipping  in  1896;  and  to 
that  drcumstance  they  attribute  all  their  present  diffi- 
culties! 

I  am  afraid  I  am  detaining  the  House  too  long;  but  as 
it  is  with  assertions  of  pretended  facts  that  I  am  dealing, 
it  is  necessaiy  for  me  to  exhibit  facts,  in  order  to  show  how 
entirely  groundless  are  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  me^  and  against  the  System  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
defend.  It  is  the  more  necessary,  as  it  has  been  imputed 
to  me,  that  I  was  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  the  statement 
which  I  made  last  year,  and  that  I  attempted  to  support 
such  statement,  and  to  deceive  the  public,  by  Returns, 
purposely  prepared  to  lead  to  false  conclusions.  I  have 
been  accused  of  the  *^  pitiful  trick'^  of  jumUing  together 
the  Foreign,  the  Irish,  and  the  Coasting  trade,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  concealing  that  there  had  been  a  great  decrease  in 
the  Britttli  Slnp^ng,  employed  in  the  Foreign  trade  <tf  the 
country.  I  knew  the  falsehood  tii  this  charge,  and  so,  I 
have  no  doubt,  did  those  by  whom  it  was  made;  but  since 
it  had  been  made  publicly,  it  became  my  duty,  before  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  present 
session,  to  call  for  Returns,  prepared  in  such  a  form  as 
woold  remove  all  suspicion,  that  I  had  attempted  so  mise- 
tafale  and  unworthy  a  ddusion.  I  called,  therefore,  for  the 
Return,  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  shewing  the  com« 
parative  increase  of  British  Shipping,  in  what,  in  the 
Custom  House  books,  as  kept  up  to  the  year  1823,  was 
considered  the  Foreign  trade  of  the  country.  Up  to  that 
yesr,  the  trade  with  Ireland  was  included  under  that  head. 
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And  "why  ?  Because,  by  a  long  mistakeu  policy — a  policy 
which,  happily  for  both  countries,  is  now  abandoned — up 
to  that  year,  we  treated  the  trade  with  Ireland  as  a  foreign 
trade,  subject  to  all  the  impediments  and  regulations  im- 
posed on  the  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  There- 
fore, it  becomes  necessary,  for  any  purpose  of  fair  com- 
parison with  years  antecedent  to  1823,  to  include  the  Irish 
trade  under  the  head  of  Foreign.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
comparison  so  made,  for  each  year,  from  1814  to  18S6 
both  inclusive,  shewing  the  total  tonnage  of  British  and 
foreign  ships,  which  have  entered  inwards  and  cleared  out- 
wards from  and  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  what  is 
the  result  ? — ^that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  year 
18S5 — (and  although  the  trade  of  the  year  1826  was  neces- 
sarily depressed,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  and  wild 
speculations  of  the  preceding  year) — there  appears  to  have 
been  a  greater  amount  of  British  Shipping  employed  in  the 
last,  than  in  any  former  year  since  1814. 

Here,  then,  is  my  first  proof  in  refutation  of  the  allegar- 
tions  of  the  Petitions.  Let  honourable  gentlemen  cast  their 
eyes  down  the  column  of  this  Return,  from  1814  to  18S6,* 
and  they  will  see,  that  there  is  no  year, — ^1886  always  ex- 
cepted— which  stands  so  high,  since  the  restoration  of 
peace.  The  amount  of  tonnage  of  British  vessels  entered 
inwards,  in  the  year  1826,  was  2,478,047  tons.  In  the 
year  1814,  it  was  1,846,670  tons ;  shewing  an  increase  of 
more  than  600,000  tons. 

But,  inasmuch  as  our  intercourse  with  Ireland  is  now 
separated  from  the  foreign  trade,  and  considered,  as  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  a  part  of  the  Coasting  trade,  a 
return  has  been  prepared  from  1814  to  1826,  both  inclu- 
sive, ,in  which  the  trade  of  this  country  with  Ireland  is 

•  Pari.  Papers,  Session  1827,  v.  xviii.  n.  279. 
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omitted  for  the  whole  of  that  period.*  And  here  I  find  the 
comparison  at  least  as  favourable  as  in  the  first  Return. 
The  tonnage  of  British  vessels  entering  inwards  from  foreign 
ports,  in  1826,  considerably  exceeded  the  tonnage  in  any 
one  year  since  1814,  with  the  exception  of  1825;  whilst 
there  are  not  fewer  than  four  years  of  the  thirteen  (three 
of  them  before  any  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  with  the  Northern 
Powers),  in  which  the  foreign  tonnage  exceeded  that  of 
1826. 

Last  year,  in  addressing  the  House  on  this  subject,  I 
admitted  that,  looking  to  the  excessive  over-trading  of 
1825,  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  employment  of  British 
vessels  was  naturally  to  be  expected  in  1826.  As  the  first 
of  these  years — 1825 — ^from  excessive  excitement,  could 
not,  taken  by  itself,  be  considered  as  affording  a  fair  esti- 
mate for  the  future,  so,  in  like  manner,  I  stated  my  appre- 
hension, that  the  latter  year — 1826 — from  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  preceding  excitement,  would  exhibit  an  unusual 
depression  in  our  Navigation.  This  apprehension,  as  the 
House  now  perceives,  has  fortunately  not  been  realized. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  lamentations  over  the  ruin  of 
our  foreign  trade  ?— of  the  bold  assertion,  that  it  has  been 
transferred  to  the  shipping  of  other  countries? 

The  decrease  of  British  Shipping  in  1826,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  was  281,219  tons :  the  amount  of 
tannage  in  1825  being  2,027,469  tons,  and  in  1826, 
1,796,250  tons.  The  Foreign  Shipping,  in  the  same  period, 
had  fallen  ofi^  248,679  tons :  the  amount  of  their  tonnage, 
m  1825,  being  892,601  tons,  and  in  1826  only  648,922  tons. 
Taking  the  ships  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards, 
the  posiiive  decrease  in  the  British  was  less  than  that  in 
the  foreign  shipping  by  186,932  tons.  If  we  compare  the 
reUUive  decrease  in  the  foreign  tonnage,  it  amounted  to 

•  Pari.  Papers,  Session  1827,  v.  xviii.  n.  279. 
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about  two-sevenths ;  while  the  decrease  in  the  British  ton- 
nage was  only  one-ninth. 

This  result  of  the  comparative  employment  of  British  and 
Poreign  Shipping  in  the  two  years  1825  and  18S6 — ^the  first 
a  year  of  great  excitement,  and  the  second  of  great  depres- 
sion, in  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  countiy— -is  the  best  an- 
swer to  the  theoiy  so  dogmatically  laid  down  by  the  practical 
men  and  their  advocates — that  henceforward  it  was  only  at 
intervals,  ^^  short  and  far  between,^  during  some  temporary 
fiu^h  of  trade,  for  which  Foreign  tonnage  might  not  be  im- 
mediatdy  adequate,  that  British  shipping  would  be  able  to 
pnxnire  freights  in  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country.  This 
was  the  explanation  of  what  they  could  not  deny— ^the 
great  demand,  and  the  extravagantly  high  freights  paid  for 
British  ships  in  1825.  It  was  the  answer  of  these  theorists 
to  the  fscts  stated  by  me  in  May  1826 ;  but  what  will  they 
say  to  the  facts  of  May  1827?  I  am  afraid  there  was  no 
flfMh  of  foreign  trade  in  1826,  which  they  can  call  in  aid  to 
bolster  up  thdr  theory  of  last  year. 

This,  Sir,  is  my  first  answer  to  the  Petitioners^  as  to  the 
increase  of  Foreign  over  British  Shipping  in  1826. 

It  has  been  objected  to  these  comparisons  that,  instead  of 
selecting  particular  years,  I  ought  to  have  taken  averages, 
R)rmed  upon  a  certain  number  of  years  prior,  and  subse- 
quent to,  the  late  changes  in  our  Navigation  Laws.  Those 
who  have  made  this  objection  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that 
diese  averages  would  prove  their  diarges  against  me.  My 
adversaries  might  have  made  liiis  oomparison  for  them- 
selves ;  but,  as  they  prefer  dealing  in  vague  assertions,  I 
have  done  it  for  them.  They  will  see  that  I  am  a  disdple 
ready  to  adopt  thdr  suggestions,  and  that,  by  so  doin^, 
I  am  only  furnished  with  a  further  proof  against  them- 
selves. I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  average ;  first,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  subsequent  to  1814 ;  secondly,  for  a 
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period  of  ten  years  from .  the  same  date ;  thirdly,  for  the 
last  three  years,  during  which  the  changes  complained  of 
bare  been  in  operation.     The  result  is  as  follows : 

Bbitisr,       FoBsiaif. 
Toni.  Too*. 

Tlw  anuHint  of  tonnage  of  British  and  Fo* 

reign  shipping  which  entered  inwards  in  I 

the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  y '  1,517,918     590,156 

an  average  of  five  years,  from  1814  to  I 

1818,  both  inclusive,  vras  ••••• 

The  average  amoont  for  ten  years,  from*^ 

1814  to  1823,  hoth  inclusive,  was J      1,607,940     539,062 

The  average  amount  for  three  years,  from  "l     ,  ^™  ^j,     qa^  oc^ 

1824  to  1826,  hoth  inclusive,  was /     ^'^''^^^     ^^^^^ 

The  amount  of  British  and  Foreign  ships  ^ 

entered  inwards  in  the  ports  of  the  United  >    1,950,630     694,1 16 

Kingdom,  for  the  year  1826,  was J 

The  increase  of  British  shipping,  therefore,  in  1826,  as  -i 

compared  with  the  first  average  of  five  years,  is  J       ' 

Ditto  of  Foreign   103,960 


Excess  of  British  increase  above  Foreign  •• •••••     328,752 


lacrease  of  British  on  the  average  of  ten  years  •• 342,690 

Ditto  of  Foreign 155,054 


Excess  of  British  increase  above  Foreign  .•., 187,636 


Decrease  of  British  on  the  average  of  three  years  •••••••••       13,048 

Decrease  of  Foreign  on  ditto 110,250 


Excess  of  decrease  of  Foreign  above  British 97,202 


I  have  only  to  thank  my  opponents,  for  having  forced 
me  to  this  mode  of  comparing  the  past  growth  with  the 
present  decay  of  our  foreign  carrying  trade,  and  I  now 
letve  it  in  their  hands,  that  they,  in  their  turn,  may  re- 
eoodle  it,  as  they  can,  with  their  assertion  that,  since 
the  peace,  the  increase  of  foreign,  when  compared   with 

VOL.  iir.  H 
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British  tonnage,  has  been  in  the  proportion  of  four  to 
one.  I  may  be  told,  however,  and,  if  I  stop  here  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  be  told,  **  All  this  is  very  true ;  but, 
if  from  this  comparison  were  excluded  the  British  tonnage 
which  is  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  our  own  colonies,  the  result  would  be  found 
widely  different.  As  foreign  competition  is  not  allowed 
in  this  trade,  the  vessels  employed  in  it  ought,  in  fairness, 
to  be  excluded  from  the  comparison.*"  My  answer  is 
shortly  this : 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  present 
question,  tried  by  a  reference  to  this  test,  new  and  unfair 
as  I  hold  it  to  be  in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature.  That 
it  may  be  strictly  applied,  I  have  called  for  the  following 
Returns : — 

First. — An  Account  shewing  the  total  tonnage  of  British  and 
Foreign  ships,  which  have  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards 
from  and  to  all  foreign  countries  in  each  year,  from  1814  to  1820, 
hoth  inclusive,  excluding  the  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  out  of  Europe. 

8econdIy.-*A  Return  of  the  number  of  British  and  Foreign  ships, 
and  of  the  total  amount  of  the  respective  tonnage,  which  entered  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  all  parts  of  the  world  out  of 
Europe  (exclusive  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  exclusive  of  the  British 
ships  from  his  Majesty's  colonies  and  plantations  in  America),  be- 
tween the  years  1814  and  1826,  both  inclusive. 

Thirdly. — ^A  Return  of  the  total  number  of  loads  of  timber  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  from  the  year  1784, 
from  the  British  Provinces  in  North  America  and  from  the  Baltic 
respectively;  distinguishing  the  quantity  imported  in  British  from 
that  imported  in  Foreign  ships : — also,  a  Return  of  the  total  number 
of  loads  of  timber  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  each  year,  from  the 
year  17^4,  from  the  British  Provinces  in  North  America,  and  from 
the  Baltic  respectively ;  distinguishing  the  quantity  imported  in  Bri- 
tish from  that  imported  in  Foreign  ships : — also,  a  Return  of  the 
total  number  of  loads  of  timber  imported  into  Ireland  in  each  year, 
from  1784  to  1826,  inclusive,  from  the  British  Provinces  in  North 
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Americs  and  from  the  Baltic  respectively,  distinguwhing  the  quantity 
imported  in  British  from  that  imported  in  Foreign  ships : — and  also, 
an  Aocoont  of  Duties  levied  upon  timber,  deals,  and  other  articles  of 
wood,  imported  from  North  America  in  each  of  the  last  three  years ; 
and  of  what  would  have  been  paid  upon  the  same  articles  had  they 
been  imported  from  the  Baltic. 

Fourthly .~^A  Return  for  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  total  number 
of  British  ships,  together  with  the  total  amount  of  their  tonnage, 
which  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  from  and  to  his  Majesty's 
colonies  and  plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  continent 
of  America  south  of  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  from  the  year  1814 
to  the  year  1826,  both  inclusive,  distinguishing  each  year. 

Fifthly. — ^A  like  Return  from  his  Majesty's  colonies  and  planta- 
tions in  America,  north  of  the  35th  degree  of  latitude. 

Sixthly. — ^A  like  Return  from  the  possessions  of  his  Majesty,  or 
of  the  East- India  Company,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  including  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

Seventhly. — A  like  Return  from  any  possessions,  settlements,  or 
territories,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  including  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Eighthly. — A  Return  of  the  number  of  vessels,  with  the  amount  of 
their  tonnage,  which  cleared  out  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  Deep  Sea  Fishery,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  between  the  years 
1814  and  1826,  both  inclusive,  distinguishing  each  year. 

Ninthly. — ^An  Account  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
Coasting  Trade,  which  have  entered  at,  or  cleared  out  from,  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  year  1823  to  the  year  1826,  both 
inelnsive. 

From  this  last  Return,  to  which  I  shall  presently  have 
oocisioii  to  refer,  honourable  gentlemen  will  see  whether  I 
caa  justly  be  charged  with  having  ^<  jumbled^  the  Foreign 
with  the  Coasting  trade,  for  the  unworthy  purpose  attri- 
buted to  me.  I  shall  first  advert  to  the  other  documents, 
wfaidi  embrace  what,  in  the  strictest  sense,  may  be  termed 
the  Foreign  trade  of  the  country. 

By  the  Return  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,*  and 
vhich,  I  am  sure,  will  afford  my  gallant  colleague  the 

•  Pari.  Papers,  1827,  v.  xviiL  n.  279. 
h2 
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greatest  satisfaction,  I  find  the  total  tonnage  of  British 
vessels  which  have  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards 
from  and  to  all  foreign  countries,  in  the  year  18S6,  exclud- 
ing the  British  colonies  and  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  out  of  Europe,  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year 
since  1814— always  with  the  exception  of  the  extravagant 
year  18S5.  There  is  not  a  single  year  besides,  which  is 
not  below  1826.  This  is  one  evidence,  truly,  of  the  total 
ruin  that  has  befallen  our  foreign  trade !  In  the  year 
1814,  the  amount  of  British  tonnage  was  696,691  tons. 
On  the  average  of  the  twelve  years,  including  the  year  1825, 
it  was  865,377  tons :  and,  in  the  last  year,  it  amounted  to 
934,491  tons 

In  the  tonnage  of  Foreign  ships  entering  our  ports 
during  the  same  period,  there  has  also  been  an  increase. 
But  there  are  no  less  than  three  years,  antecedent  to  the 
Reciprocity  System,  during  which  the  tonnage  of  Foreign 
vessels  exceeded  the  tonnage  of  last  year. 

But  is  there  in  this  increase  of  Foreign  Shipping  any 
just  ground  for  regret  or  alarm  ?  If,  in  a  time  of  peace,  we 
are  increasing  our  trade  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
our  rivals,  are  we,  forsooth,  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  miserable  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  to  resort  to 
prohibitory  or  hostile  measures,  merely  because  some  aug- 
mentation may  have  taken  place,  simultaneously,  in  the 
trade  of  the  neighbouring  coimtries  of  Europe  ?  I  have 
looked  into  this  subject  with  great  attention,  and  have 
carefully  sifted  it  to  the  bottom.  I  have  been  induced  to 
do  so,  because  I  felt,  that  not  only  my  own  reputation,  as 
a  public  man,  was  at  stake,  but — what  is  of  far  more  con- 
sequence than  the  reputation  of  any  man — that  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  country  were  involved  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  commercial  marine. 

Of  what  description  of  vessels  does  the  House  suppose 
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a  great  proportion  of  this  increase  in  the  amount  of  Foreign 
tonnage  to  consist  ?  One-fourth  of  them  is  under  fifty  tons 
burden ;  and  the  whole,  upon  an  average,  falls  short  of 
one  hundred  tons  each.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  car- 
rying on  the  daily  intercourse  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  other  adjacent  ports,  with 
diis  country.  This  mighty  commercial  marine  may  be 
seen  at  Dover,  Ramsgate,  Southampton,  Rochester,  and 
the  other  sea-ports,  from  Plymouth  to  Hull,  bringing,  be^ 
sides  passengers  (for  all  the  passage  and  steam-vessels  are 
included  in  this  Return),  eggs,  butter,  vegetables,  poultry, 
fish,  fruit,  and  other  trifling  articles  which  find  a  market 
in  our  sesr-porte,  and  many  of  which  are  sent  from  thence 
to  the  markets  of  the  metropolis.  Such  is  the  character  of 
about  one-fourth  of  the  tonnage  wliich  helps  to  swell  the 
nummcal  return  of  Foreign  Ships,  which  threaten  to  over* 
whelm  the  commercial  marine  of  this  country  !  Many  of 
them  come  with  one  tide,  and  return  with  the  next.  Is  this 
the  nursery  for  foreign  seamen,  which  is  to  dislodge  us 
from  our  rank  among  the  maritime  powers  of  the  world  ? 
Are  the  men  trained  up  in  this  school  to  be,  for  a  moment, 
pat  in  comparison  with  those  who  navigate  our  ships  to  the 
remotest  extremity  of  the  globe  ?  As  well  might  you  com- 
pare the  establishment  of  a  stage-coach  plying  between 
Paddington  and  the  Bank,  with  that  of  the  mail  between 
Edinburgh  and  London.  But  if  this  petty  trafiic  is  of 
little  value  to  the  marine  of  the  countries  from  which  it  is 
earned  on,  and  if  it  ought  to  be  quite  as  little  an  object  of 
jcfdousy  to  this  country,  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  it  is 
not  a  source  of  considerable  comfort  and  accommodation  to 
a  great  part  of  our  population.  Gentlemen  I  am  con- 
rinoed  have  no  notion  to  what  an  extent  this  daily  inter- 
diange  with  our  neighbours  is  carried.  I  will  only  specify 
one  article.     The  House  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that. 
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during  the  last  year,  the  number  of  Foreign  Eggs  imported 
into  Great  Britain  was  64,503,790 ;  the  duty  upon  which 
amounted  to  89,416;.  Sa.  3d. 

There  is.  Sir,  one  other  article  on  which  I  wish  to  re- 
mark, as  accounting  for  the  employment  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  small  foreign  shipping.  During  my  unavoid- 
able absence  from  this  House,  my  right  honourable  friend, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,*  adverted,  in 
one  of  the  discussions  on  the  Com  Bill,  to  the  quantity  of 
foreign  Bones  imported  into  this  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  manure.  The  value  of  this  article  yearly  imported^ 
from  the  coast  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Eider,  exceeds 
100,000/.  It  is  collected  from  all  the  ports  and  creeks  of 
that  line  of  coast.  Will  the  Ship-Owners  pretend,  that 
they  feel  any  alarm  at  this  trade,  in  which  nearly  40,000 
tons  of  shipping  are  employed  ?  Would  they  have  a  British 
merchant  ship  sent  to  Hamburgh  to  lay  alongside  the 
wharir,  waiting  to  collect  a  bushel  of  bones  here,  and  a 
bushel  there,  until  she  was  able  to  complete  a  cargo  of 
manure  ?  This  manure  must  be  a  valuable  article  to  our 
agriculturists,  otherwise  they  would  not  lay  out  their  money 
upon  old  bones.  It  constitutes  a  new  branch  of  trade, 
which  can  only  exist  by  low  freights,  and  by  being  managed 
with  the  strictest  economy.  With  a  system  of  discriminat- 
ing and  retaliatory  duties,  this  traffic,  like  many  others, 
would  not  be  transferred  to  British  Shipping,  but  would  be 
annihilated  altogether.  Why  have  I  referred  to  it  parti- 
cularly on  this  occasion  ?  It  is  to  shew,  that  if  new  branches 
of  trade  are  springing  up,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
their  discriminating  duties,  such  trade,  even  if  carried  on 
principally  in  foreign  bottoms,  must  nevertheless  be  inci- 
dentally productive  of  advantage  to  the  general  interests, 
as  well  as  to  the  shipping,  of  the  country.     By  an  advance 

*  The  Kig^ht  Honouruble  'Charles  Grant. 
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of  between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  expended 
<»  this  manure,  is  it  too  much  to  presume,  that  five  hun- 
dred thousand  additional  quarters  of  com  are  produced  ? 
This  com  must  be  sent  to  market ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  great  part  of  it  finds  its  way,  by  sea,  to  London,  and 
other  great  towns ;  and  thus  our  coasting  trade,  the  most 
beneficial,  as  weU  as  the  most  extensive  nursery  for  seamen 
is  increased. 

I  now  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates 
to  the  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  strictly  Foreign, 
out  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1814,  the  amount  of  British 
Unnage  employed  in  this  trade  was  465,809  tons.  In  the 
year  18S6,  its  amount  was  508,024  tons;  exceeding  the 
tonnage  of  any  one  year,  since  1814,  except  1818 :  whilst, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
there  has  been  no  increase  at  all,  in  the  amount  of  tonnage 
of  Foreign  vessels  trading  between  this  country  and  ports 
out  of  Europe.  And  even  allowing  for  the  increase  of 
American  shipping,  there  are  seven  years  out  of  the  thirteen, 
from  1814  to  1826,  in  which  the  amount  of  Foreign 
Shipping  entered  the  ports  of  this  country,  from  places  out 
rf  Europe,  was  greater  than  in  the  year  1826.* 

I  now  come  to  that  portion  of  our  Foreign  trade  which 
is  more  immediately  under  our  own  control :  I  mean  the 
trade  to  the  Colonies.  And  here  a  heavy  charge  has  been 
made  against  me,  by  my  gallant  colleague, — ^that  I  have 
gratuitously,  unwisely,  and  unnecessarily  opened  to  the 
competition  of  the  Shipping  of  other  countries  this  trade, 
which  had  previously  been  exclusively  our  own.  I  admit 
that  the  trade  of  the  colonies  has  been  thrown  open ;  but  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  to  the  House,  that  we  have 
not  thereby,  in  the  slightest  degree,  injured  our  own  trade, 
or  decreased  the  amount  of  British  Shipping  to  which  it 
aiToids  employment. 

•  Pari.  Papers,  1827,  v.xviii.  n.  32?. 
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I  will  first  take  the  trade  with  the  West-Indies.^  In 
the  last  year,  the  amount  of  British  Shipping  engaged  in 
that  trade  was  greater  than  it  had  been  in  any  year  sub- 
sequent to  the  peace,  excepting  1814  and  1815;  during 
which  years  we  still  retained  several  colonies  which  have 
since  been  restored  to  the  powers  from  which  they  had 
been  taken  during  the  war.  In  this  branch  of  trade,  there^ 
fore,  the  Shipping  of  this  country  has  suffered  no  diminu- 
tion. 

Next  comes  the  trade  of  our  North  American  colonies. 
I  hardly  know  in  what  terms  to  describe  its  growth-  It 
has  increased  in  a  proportion  that  may  truly  be  called 
gigantic.  Instead  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  it  amounting, 
as  it  did  in  1814,  to  88,247  tons,  in  the  year  1826  it  had 
increased  to  472,588  tons.-f-  This  trade,  therefore,  has 
been  more  than  quintupled  in  twelve  years,  and  exceeds  in 
the  last  any  former  year,  1825  excepted,  the  tonnage  of 
which  was  489,844  tons. 

In  the  trade  to  the  British  Possessions  in  the  East- 
Indies,  as  well  as  in  that  to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  since  the  restoration  of  peace.]; 
Indeed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  a  single  branch  of  our  trade, 
foreign  or  domestic,  in  which  there  has  not  been  more  or 
less  of  augmentation,  with  the  exception  of  the  Deep  Sea 
Fishery,  in  which  there  appears  a  trifling  diminution.§ 
This  diminution  is,  however,  in  my  mind,  easily  and  satis- 
factorily to  be  accounted  for.  It  must  be  recollected  that, 
during  the  war,  we  had  nearly  the  exclusive  possession  of 
this  fishery,  and  supplied  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
with  oil.  Since  the  peace,  several  of  those  nations  have 
prohibited  the  importation  of  Fish  Oil.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  expected,  that  we  should  continue  to  employ 
our  shipping  in  that  trade  so  extensively  as  heretofore. 

•  Pari.  Papers,  1827,  v.  xviii.  n.  300.        t  Ibid.  v.  xviii.  n.  276. 
I  Ibid.  V.  xviii.  n.  276.  §  Ibid.  v.  xviii.  n.  277. 
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Besides,  there  is  another  circumstance,  as  connected  with 
this  subject,  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  namely,  that 
the  demand  (or  oil  has  been  considerably  diminished,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  mode  of  lighting  cities  and  towns 
with  gas,  adopted  throughout  this  country. 

With  regard  to  the  separate  trade  of  Ireland,  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  find,  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  her  intercourse  with  all  part9  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  with  the  Baltic,  and  the  British  Provinces  in 
North  America.  I  rejoice  exceedingly  at  this  improvement. 
I  hail  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  timber  in 
Ireland ;  not  only  as  it  regards  the  general  interests  ol  our 
maritime  relations,  but  as  creating  a  strong  presumption, 
that  an  increased  proportion  of  the  population  of  that 
country  possess  the  means  of  improving  their  habitations, 
and  of  affording  themselves  those  comforts  and  enjoyments, 
to  whidi  the  use  of  timber  is,  in  a  great  degree,  con- 
ducive.* 

I  have  now,  I  think,  shown  in  detail,  the  part  which 
British  Shipping  enjoys  in  every  branch  of  our  trade,  and 
proved  that,  in  the  participation  with  foreign  states,  our 
a^regate  share  has  been  increased,  instead  of  diminished, 
since  the  change  in  our  navigation  laws. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  refer  very  shortly,  but 
mate  specifically,  to  the  timber  trade  with  the  Baltic ;  be- 
cause, upon  the  misrepresentations  industriously  circulated 
with  rq^ard  to  this  trade,  the  Ship-Owners  have  endea- 
voured to  bolster  up  their  case.  That  part  of  their  case, 
like  every  other,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  by  &cts.  I  have 
called  for  a  Return  of  the  state  of  this  trade  for  every  year 
voce  llMif  and  if  any  one  piece  of  evidence  can  be  more 
conclusive  than  another  of  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth,  and 

•  Pari.  Papers,  1827,  v.  xviii.  n.  32?.         t  Ibid.  v.  xviii.  n.  300. 
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of  the  general  power  of  consumption  in  this  country,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  timber 
which  we  now  import  with  the  quantity  imported  in  the 
year  1784.  In  that  year,  we  received  from  the  British 
Provinces  in  North  America  789  loads  of  timber,  and  from 
the  Baltic  106,287  loads.  In  the  year  1826,  the  quantity 
imported  from  the  British  Provinces  in  North  America 
was  407,020  loads,  instead  of  7S9  loads ;  and  from  the 
Baltic  272,764  loads,  mstead  of  106,227  loads.  So  that 
the  increase  from  British  North  America  in  forty  years  has 
not  been  ten-fold,  or  fifty-fold,  or  a  hundred-fold,  but 
almost  a  thousand-fold,  whilst,  instead  of  there  being  any  . 
proportionate  decrease  in  the  supply  from  the  Baltic,  that 
also  has  been  increasing.  Every  one  knows  that  the  whole 
importation  from  Canada  is  exclusively  confined  to  British 
vessels ;  so  that,  even  if  we  did  not  receive  a  single  plank 
from  the  Baltic  in  British  shipping,  the  Canada  trade  alone 
would  afford  a  substitute  for  the  employment  of  that  ship- 
ping, to  a  greater  amount  than  it  ever  possessed  in  the 
Baltic  trade. 

This  new  and  extensive  opening  for  the  employment  of 
our  second  class  Ships,  would  not  leave  the  Owners  of  them 
without  resource,  even  if  their  most  exaggerated  prediction 
— "  that,  in  a  few  years,  they  shall  be  wholly  driven  out  of 
the  timber  trade  with  the  Baltic,"  should  be  realized.  I  do 
not  share  in  this  apprehension,  for  a  reason  to  which  I  now 
invite  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  especially  of  the 
lionourable  mover  and  seconder  of  the  present  motion. 

I  have  applied  to  the  timber  trade  with  the  Baltic  that 
same  test  which,  taunted  to  it  by  my  opponents,  I  had 
applied  to  the  other  branches  of  our  trade,  I  have  taken 
the  respective  averages  of  five  years,  of  ten  years,  and  of 
the  last  three  years,  and  I  have  compared  these  several 
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iTCfages  with   the    year  18S6.     The   following   is  the 
result:— 

Ik  Bkitish   In  Fonmem 
Ships.         Shih. 
Tbe  aTerage  number  of  loads  of  timber  im--^ 

ported  from  the  Baltic,  for  ^ve  years  V         49^26       61,803 

frfkm  1814  to  1818,  both  inclusive,  was...  J 

The  average  nnmber  for  ten  years,  from  -i 

1814  to  1823,  both  inclusive,  was J         ^^'^^"       ^^*^* 

The  averaire  number  for  three  years,  from  *>        ,  ^^  ^^     , , «  .«^ 

iQo^*   iQ«c  i^*!.-    1    •  t       100,467     112,482 

1824  to  1826,  both  mclusive,  was ••..  J 

The  quantity  imported  in  1826,  was 87,576       68,501 

If  this  result  shall  prove  as  satisfactory  to  those  who 
were  the  first  to  call  for  it,  as  it  is  to  myself,  who  have 
jidded  to  their  call,  both  sides  will  be  equally  gratified. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  former  instance,  I  have  taken  three 
areniges  between  1814  and  1826.  In  all  three,  the  foreign 
toimage  employed  in  this  trade  exceeds  that  of  this  country. 
Let  the  House  compare  these  averages  with  the  year  1826, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  British  to  the  Foreign  Shipping 
is  nearly  as  four  to  three,  and  then  let  them  say,  whether 
this  comparison  warrants  the  assertion,  that  we  have  been 
deprived  of  our  fair  share  of  this  trade  by  the  reciprocity 
system,  or  justifies  the  petitioners  in  appealing,  as  they  do, 
to  the  experience  of  the  last  year,  as  furnishing  the  proof 
of  that  assertion. 

I  had  nearly  forgotton  one  most  material  part  of  the 
picsent  subject :  I  mean  the  Coasting  Trade ;  which,  like 
the  Colonial,  we  are  enabled  to  keep  entirely  to  ourselves. 
It  was  by  "  jumbling  up"  this  with  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country,  that  I  was  enabled,  according  to  certain 
ttpient  gentlemen,  to  boast  last  year  of  an  aggregate  of 
British  Shipping,  entered  inwards,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  2,700,000  tons.     I  will  now  tell  these  gentlemen  what 
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has  been  the  amount  of  shipping,  entered  inwards,  in  the 
Coasting  Trade  alone j  for  the  last  four  years.* 

In  the  year  182S  it  was  7,899,602  tons. 

Do 1824 8,101,887 

Do 1826 8,800,766 

Do 1826 8,868,812 

Such  is  the  amount  of  our  coasting  trade — a  trade  surpass- 
ing all  others,  for  the  formation  of  brave  and  hardy  sear- 
men.  It  is  a  trade,  too,  with  which  the  policy  of  Foreign 
States  can  in  no  way  interfere ;  but  which  must  increase 
with  the  growth  of  the  manufactures,  the  agriculture,  the 
wealth,  and  the  population  of  the  country. 

Let  the  House  compare  the  total  amount  of  this  trade 
with  that  portion  of  our  intercourse  with  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which  is  carried  on  in  Foreign  Shipping.  The 
latter  is  about  600,000  tons — ^the  former  upwards  of 
8,000,000.  Again,  let  them  compare  the  natiure  of  these 
two  trades,  as  schools  for  the  formation  of  experienced  and 
danger-defying  seamen.  The  trade  from  Norway,  and 
from  the  Baltic  (at  least  as  far  as  Foreign  Ships  are  con* 
cemed)  is  a  fine-weather  navigation,  carried  on  during  the 
summer  months.  The  greatest  part  of  the  intercourse 
with  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  is  of  the  same  character. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  is  from  the  ports  of 
Holland,  or  those  of  France  within  the  Channel.  When 
we  talk  of  trade  as  the  nursery  of  seamen,  and  the  foundar- 
tion  of  naval  power,  will  any  man  place  in  the  same  scales 
any  part  of  this  navigation  with  that  which,  at  aU  seasons, 
and  in  all  weather,  is  carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  round  the  coasts  of  both  these  islands  P  Yet 
it  is  this  Carrying  Trade,  comparatively  insignificant  in 
amount,  and  of  no  importance  in  any  other  respect,  divided 

•  Pari.  Papers,  1827,  v.  xviii.  n.327. 
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between  six  or  seven  different  States  in  Europe,  some  of 
them  not  possessing,  or  likely  ever  to  possess,  a  single  ship 
of  war,  that  is  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  maritime 
gmtness  of  this  country !  It  is  to  avert  this  danger,  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  persevere  in  restrictions,  which,  if 
retaliated  (as  we  know  would  be  the  case),  would  be 
nnnous  to  the  interests  of  our  manufactures  and  our  com- 
meree; — and  to  punish  that  retaliation,  if  persisted  in,  by 
Teaofting  even  to  the  extremity  of  war  ! 

There  is  another  speculative  grievance  much  dwelt  upon 
in  the  petitions  now  before  the  House : — the  act  passed  in 
the  year  185i5,  by  which  the  ports  of  our  colonies  were 
opened,  on  certain  conditions,  and  within  specified  limits,  to 
the  Shipping  and  Trade  of  all  friendly  nations.    For  having 
introduced  this  act,  I  have  been  greatly  blamed  by  the 
Shqiping  Interest,  and  other  parties  who  have  joined  in 
their  clamour.     Having,  at  the  time,  fully  explained  to 
the  House  the  grounds  on  which  I  submitted  this  measure 
to  Parliament,  I  will  not  now  revert  to  them  at  any  length. 
It  is  encHigh  for  me  that,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  British 
poasessions  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  this  relaxa^ 
tkn  of  our  ancient  colonial  system  was  recommended,  not 
only  on  sound  conunerdal  principles,  but  by  views  of  a 
h^jher  nature,  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  by  con- 
^derations  of  political  expediency.    The  change  has  been 
highly  gratifying  to  his  Majesty^s  loyal  subjects  in  these 
pfovinces.     It  cannot  fSedl  to  contribute  to  the  more  rapid 
gBowdi  of  their  prosperity ;  and  no  proof  has  been  offered, 
Dane  can  be  adduced,  that  it  has,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
mjmed  any  British  interest  It  is  impossible  that  it  should ; 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  whatever  tends  to 
increase  the  wealth  and  population  of  these  valuable  pro- 
vinces, should  not,  at  the  same  time,  conduce  to  the  general 
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prosperity  of  the  Mother  Country,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue a  part  of  the  British  empire. 

It  is  by  liberal  treatment,  and  by  admitting  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  extensive  territory,  as  much  as  possible,  into 
a  participation  of  all  the  benefits  of  our  own  navigation 
and  commerce,  and  not  by  treating  them  as  we  might  a 
small  sugar  island,  interdicted  from  all  intercoiffse  with 
other  countries,  that  we  may  expect  to  ensiu*e  their  attach- 
ment, and  to  maintain  them  in  a  state  of  colonial  connec- 
tion, alike  beneficial  both  to  us  and  to  themselves. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  ^'  whatever  good  reasons  there 
may  be  for  these  measures  of  indulgence  to  British  North 
America,  why  extend  them  to  oiu*  sugar  colonies  in  the 
West-Indies?  Surely  to  them  you  may  prescribe  any 
conditions,  however  exclusive,  which  the  interests  of  the 
Parent  State  may  require.  They  cannot  help  themselves, 
however  rigid  the  rules  of  monopoly  or  dependence  under 
which  you  may  place  them ;  and  to  open  their  ports,  there- 
fi^re,  to  the  ships  of  other  European  nations,  was,  on  your 
part,  a  wanton  and  gratuitous  injury  done  to  the  Shipping 
Interest  of  this  country.""  Admitting  that  we  possess  die 
power  which  this  argument  assumes,  and  without  stopping 
to  inquire  how  far,  because  one  party  is  weak,  and  another 
strong,  it  is  just  to  exercise  such  a  power,  if  to  the  injury 
.  of  the  former,  I  maintain  that,  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  British  property  in  the  West-Indies,  for  the 
sake  of  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country,  and  in 
strict  furtherance  of  the  true  principles  of  our  Navigation 
Laws,  as  those  principles  were  understood  and  acted  upon 
by  our  ancestors,  the  Government  of  this  country  was 
called  upcm,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world, 
to  allow  the  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe,  subject  to  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  trade 
directly  with  our  sugar  colonies. 
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It  is  well  known  that,  ever  since  the  separation  of  the 
Uoited  States  of  America,  the  West-Indies  have  drawn 
from  that  country  their  principal  supplies  of  Lumber, 
Flour,  Biscuit,  and  other  articles  of  which  they  stand  in 
need.  At  first,  this  intercourse  was  carried  on  imder 
orders  in  council,  and  was  confined  to  British  shipping. 
Bat  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  by  degrees, 
imposed  upon  the  British  ships  engaged  in  this  trade  such 
restrictions,  that,  of  late  years,  they  have  been  nearly 
excluded  from  it,  and  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  it 
has  been  transferred  to  American  vessels.  Yet,  so  neces- 
sary  are  supplies  of  this  description  to  our  West-India 
adonies,  that,  in  the  year  182^,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  legalizing  the  intercourse  in  American  ships; 
which,  till  then,  had  been  carried  on  by  connivance,  or 
under  the  sufferance  of  temporary  orders  in  council. 

The  principle  being  thus  established,  that  our  West-India 
colonies  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  draw  their  necessary  sup- 
plies firom  foreign  states  and  in  foreign  shipping,  the  ques- 
tions naturally  arose: — ^Why  are  the  United  States  exclsively 
&voured  in  this  respect  ?  Why  are  the  states  of  Europe 
to  be  shut  out  from  attempting  a  competition  in  furnishing 
the  like  articles  ?  There  appeared  to  me  no  reason  for  this 
exclusion,  and  many  obvious  ones  why  it  should  not  be  per- 
severed in. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  reported  from  all  our  colonies 
that  the  T  Jnited  States,  instead  of  taking,  in  return  for  their 
produce,  rum,  molasses,  and  other  products  of  our  islands, 
had  ceased  to  afford  this  relief  to  the  planters ;  and  that 
specie,  or  bills  upon  England,  were,  of  late  years,  the  only 
tcnns  of  payment  upon  which  American  cargoes  could  be 
procured.  Upon  this  ground  alone,  would  it  not  have  been 
worth  while  to  try  whether  other  countries,  dealing  in  like 
caigoes,  would  not  be  satisfied  to  take  in  payment  a  part  of 
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the  surplus  produce  oi  our  colonies  ?  And,  at  any  rate, 
where  could  be  the  mischief  of  such  an  experiment  ? 

In  the  second  place,  nearly  the.  whole  of  the  supplies 
from  the  United  States,  as  I  have  already  observed,  were 
conveyed  in  American  vessels.  By  an  authentic  Account, 
published  in  the  United  States,  it  appears  that,  in  the  year 
18S5,  this  trade  gave  employment  to  101,604  tons  of  Ameri- 
can shipping — an  amount  not  much  short  of  one-half  of 
the  total  tonnage  in  the  trade  between  this  country  and  our 
West-India  colonies.  And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe  that,  by  this  same  Account,  it  appears,  that  the 
whole  American  tonnage  trading  to  the  West-Indies  (where 
the  United  States  do  not  possess  a  single  colony)  exceeds 
the  whole  tonnage  employed  by  this  country  in  that  trade  ; 
—not  less  than  115,481  tons  of  American  shipping  being 
employed  in  the  trade  of  Cuba  alone.  Now,  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  primary  object  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
being  to  maintain  for  ourselves  a  great  commercial  marine, 
the  next  great  principle  of  those  laws  was  to  prevent  too 
great  a  share  of  the  foreign  carrying  trade  being  engrossed 
by  any  one  particular  country.  Was  it,  then,  a  subversion 
of  our  navigation  system  to  invite  such  powers  as  Prussia, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Hans  Towns,  &c.  to  participate, 
with  the  United  States,  in  the  trade  which  we  had  permitted 
to  the  latter  with  our  sugar  colonies?  Which  of  those 
powers  is  aspiring  to  raise  a  commercial  marine,  to  prepon- 
derate over  that  of  Great  Britain  ?  Which  of  those  states 
is,  year  after  year,  augmenting  its  military  marine,  by 
building  ships  of  war  of  the  largest  class  ?  Which  of 
those  powers  possesses  a  formidable  navy,  and  is  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  it  expects  to  wrest  from  this 
country  its  sway  upon  the  ocean  ? 

In  the  third  place,  was  it  prudent  that  the  supply  of  our 
West-India  colonies,  in  articles  of  first  necessity,  should 
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depend  upon  the  good-will  of  any  one  power,  and  that  they 
should  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  all  the  inconvenience 
iHiich  a  sudden  interruption  of  that  supply  might  bring 
upoD  them  ? 

These  considerations  were  surely  sufficient  to  induce  his 
Majesty^s  Groveminent  to  extend  to  other  powers,  the  same 
bdiiiy  of  trading  with  our  Sugar  Colonies  which  had  been 
gnmted  to  the  United  States.  In  doing  so,  it  became  our 
duty  to  revise  the  whole  system  of  that  trade.  It  appeared 
to  us,  for  reasons  which  I  have .  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
that,  without  prejudice  to  any  British  interests,  the  colonies 
would  be  relieved  and  benefited,  by  affording  a  greater 
latitude  to  the  trade  between  them  and  foreign  states.  To 
this  trade  we  annexed  conditions,  alike  for  the  United 
States  and  for  all  other  countries.  The  United  States  did 
not  think  proper  to  comply  with  these  conditions  ;  and  all 
mtercourse  between  them  and  the  Colonies  has,  in  conse- 
quenocy  ceased.  This  was  their  choice  in  declining  our 
tenns ;  but,  since  they  were  declined,  I  cannot  say  that, 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  our  Navigation,  I  regret  the 
ooune  which  die  policy  of  the  American  Government  has 
ibrced  ua  to  adopt.  It  is  with  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
the  United  States,  that  I  make  this  statement  There  is 
nothing  in  what  has  occurred  which  ought  to  give  rise  to 
sndi  feelings  on  either  side.  They  might  have  enjoyed, 
like  others,  the  boon  which  we  tendered  equally  to  all, 
when  we  opened  the  trade  with  our  colonies.  We  have  no 
right  to  complain  that  they  adhered  to  terms  incompatible 
with  the  conditions  on  which  we  tendered  that  boon ;  neither 
can  they  complain,  having  made  their  option  to  decline  our 
conditioDS,  that  the  boon  is  withheld  from  them,  and  granted 
to  other  nations,  by  which  those  conditions  were  accepted. 

**  But,"  say  the  Ship-Owners,  "  you  have  done  right  in 
shutting  out  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  from  this 

VOL.  III.  I 
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trade.  It  k  not  of  the  Order  in  Council,  issued  for  that 
purpose,  that  we  complain.  Our  grievance  is,  that  the  in* 
terdiction  is  not  equally  extended  to  the  shipping  of  all 
other  countries.^  Do  these  gentlemen  recollect,  that  this 
would  be  placing  our  sugar  colonies  under  a  mote  severe 
system  of  exclu^on,  than  has  been  applied  to  them  at  any 
period  since  the  independence  of  the  United  States: — a 
system  which  in  spite  of  die  wishes  and  policy  of  the  60^ 
vemment,  after  the  close  ^  the  first  American  war,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  enforce.  To  enforce  such  restrictionft 
now,  would  be  to  expose  the  British  sugar  colonies  to  the 
greatest  distress.  It  is  vain  to  contend  that,  because  we 
grant  to  them  a  monopoly  of  the  British  market  for  their 
staple  productions,  they  ought  in  return  to  draw  all  the 
articles,  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  exclusively  from  this 
country.  The  monopoly  granted  to  the  West-India  planter 
is  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  him.  By  conquests  made 
during  the  last  war,  by  cessions  obtained  at  the  last 
peace,  you  have  extended  your  sugar  colonies  in  sudi  a  de- 
gree, that  the  quantity  wfaich  they  now  send  to  this  country 
exceeds  by  60,000  iiogt^eads  (about  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
supply)  the  consumption  of  this  country.  This  excess 
must  be  sold  in  the  general  market  of  Europe.  The  price 
which  it  will  command  in  that  market,  it  is  obvious,  must 
•be  regulated  by  the  rate  at  which  other  sugars  of  like  qua- 
lity (those  of  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  the  East-Indies)  can  be 
afforded  in  the  same  market.  It  is  equally  obvious,  that 
the  price  of  this  excess  must  determine  the  {nice  of  the 
other  four-fifths  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
monopoly,  therefore,  affi>rds  little,  if  any,  sabstantial  ad- 
vantage to  those  Upon  whom  it  is  conferred.  They  must 
be  able  to  produde  sugar  in  competition  with  the  foreign 
grower. 

But,  if  they  are  exposed  to  this  competition,  the  House 
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will  at  once  perceive,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  afford 
them  every  reasonable  facility  in  procuring,  at  moderate 
charges,  those  articles  immediately  necessary  for  the  culd* 
vatioa  of  their  estates,  which  this  country  cannot  supply 
with  suflicient  regularity,  and  except  at  prices  greatly  ex* 
oeediQg  those  which  are  paid  for  the  like  articles  in  other 
oountrie8»  their  rivals  in  the  growth  of  Sugar.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  endeavour  to  regulate  and 
balance  the  condidons  q{  Uiis  foreign  supply,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  a  reference  to  tins  last  consideration  (in  which  is 
invc^ed  the  well-being  of  our  Colonies) ;  and  on  the  other, 
to  the  interests  of  our  own  Navigation*  It  is  on  this  joint 
principle,  that  the  law  of  18X5  was  framed  and  submitted 
to  Parliament  I  have  already  shown  that,  since  the  pas* 
mg  of  thait  law,  there  has  been  an  increase,  instead  of  a 
decrease,  in  the  British  Shipping  trading  to  our  Sugar 
ColoBipfc  Of  the  law,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  operated,  the 
SUpXhmer,  therefore,  haa  no  right  to  complain ;  and  it 
caaaot,  I  think,  be  denied  by  any  reflecting  man,  that,  in  the 
Iffesnt  atate  of  our  Colonies,  we  epuld  not  adopt  towards 
thoBi  a  more  exclusive  system  of  cominercial  policy,  without 
ike  greatest  risk  of  aggravating  their  jMresent  difficulties ; 
sad  thai  to  aggravate  those  difficulties,  and  to  involve  the 
planters  in  ruin,  is  not  the  best  mode  of  permanently 
proCecdng  and  uphcdding  the  Shipinng  Interest  of  Uiis 


If  tbeae  considerations  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  in  refierenoe 
to  oar  Sugar  Cakmies,  they  apl^y,  still  more  forcibly,  to 
Mewfiwifidland.  The  indulgence  of  trade  granted  to  that 
tettioiient  has  been  denounced,  in  the  most  severe  tenns, 
as  amwrnting  almost  to  criminality  on  the  part  of  the 
GovctimiflDt  What  is  the  rcnl  aUte of  the  case?  The 
valne  of  tfab  Setdement,  it  is  well  known,  is  derived  alto- 
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gether  from  the  Fishery.  The  right  of  fishing  on  the  coasts 
of  that  island,  and  in  the  adjacent  waters,  is  shared  with 
us  both  by  France  and  the  United  States.  Now,  a  very 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  British  fishery 
is  cmisumed  in  this  country.  It  is  principally  sold  in 
foreign  markets,  where  we  have  to  encounter  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Americans  and  the  French,  but  more  especially 
of  the  former.  Our  only  chance  of  sustaining  that  compe- 
tition, it  has  been  found  by  recent  experience,  depends 
tipon  our  giving  every  facility  for  supplying  all  the  wants 
of  our  own  fishermen  upon  the  cheapest  terms.  It  is  upon 
this  principle  that  we  have  allowed  a  free  trade,  without 
duty,  to  Newfoundland.  We  had  to  make  our  choice  be- 
tween this  sacrifice  and  the  loss  of  the  Fishery.  By  the 
alternative  which  Parliament  has  adopted,  some  injury,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  is  sustained  by  those  trades  which  here- 
tofore had  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery 
with  articles  of  British  produce.  These  articles  are  now 
furnished  from  the  cheaper  markets  of  the  continent.  This 
will  be  manifest  from  the  Return  which  I  hold  in  my  hand^ 
of  the  goods  exported  from  Hamburgh  to  Newfoundland, 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  last  year,  consisting  of  flour, 
biscuit,  salt  provisions,  &c.*  But  then  this  export  took 
place  in  British  ships,  amounting  to  5,456  tons^  which 
were  despatched  from  this  country  to.  Hamburgh  for  that 
purpose.  This  export,  therefore,  was  of  no  injury  to  our 
shipping.  That  the  Newfoundland  fishery  is  one  of  its 
best  means  of  encouragement  is,  I  believe,  generally  al- 
lowed ;  and  with  this  understanding,  I  think  I  have  now 
said  enough  to  prove,  that  the  relaxation  of  our  Navigation 
Laws,  in  the  instance  of  Newfoundland,  was  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Fishery,  and  was  made,  consequently, 
in  fiutherance  of  the  Shipping  Interest,  however  much  at 

•  Pari.  Papers,  1827,  v.  xviii.  n.  327- 
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Taiianoe  with  the  rigid  regulations  and  prohibitions  of  our 
ancient  Navigation  and  Colonial  System. 

Anodier  charge  which  has  been  adduced  against  nie  by 
the  Shipping  Interest  is,  the  having  opened  the  ports  of 
British  India  to  foreign  ships.  This  charge  is  almost  tod 
ridiculous  to  be  noticed.  Do  those  who  make  it,  consider 
the  East-Indies  as  they  would  some  small  insular  colony, 
bom  which  they  could  exclude  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
Do  they  foiget  that  other  European  nations  havQ  aettle- 
iiients  on  that  continent — some  of  those  settlements  situ^r 
ated  even  on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges  itself?  To 
have  brought  forward  such  a  charge,  only  proves  the 
roonopolizing  spirit,  as  well  as  the  gross  ignorance,  of  those 
by  whom  it  has  been  made*  This  permission  to  foreign 
slates  to  trade  with  British  India,  instead  of  being  one  oi 
the  rash  innovations  of  the  present  day,  has  existed,  | 
believe,  at  all  times,  but  certainly  ever  since  the  year  1797, 
when  it  was  specifically  provided  for  and  regulated  by  an 
act  of  the  37th  of  the  late  King,  with  a  simple  reference 
to  which  I  shall  at  once  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject.* 

*  Copy  of  East-India  Trade  Act,  3?  Geo.  III.  c.  117. 
*  Whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
Utt  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled  an  Act  for  the  en- 
eonmging  and  increasing  of  Shipping  and  Navigation,  it  was  enacted, 
that  ircnn  and  after  the  first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  and  ftt>m  thenceforward,  no  goods  or  commodities 
•ball  be  imported  into  or  exported  out  of  any  lands,  islands,  planta- 
tions, or  territories,  to  his  Majesty  belonging  or  in  his  possession,  or 
which  may  hereafter  belong  onto  or  be  in  the  possession  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  and  successors,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  in  any 
other  ship  or  ships,  ressel  or  vessels,  than  such  as  do  truly  and  with- 
out fraud  belong  unto  the  people  of  England  or  Ireland,  dominion  of 
Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  or  are  the  built  of  and  be* 
knging  to  any  of  the  said  lands,  islands,  plantations,  or  territories, 
» the  proprietors  and  right  owqers  thereof,  and  whereof  the  master 
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When  it  is  recollected,  that  the  Tonnage  of  our  mercaiw 
tile  marine  was  nearly  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  last 
war ;  that  during  a  great  part  of  that  war,  but  especiaUy 

and  three-fourths  of  the  msriners  at  least  are  En^ish,  under  certain 
penalties  and  forfeitures  therein  mentioned.  And  whereas  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  ships  and  vessels  of  countries  and  states  in  amity 
with  his  Majesty  should  he  allowed  to  import  goods  and  commodities 
unto  and  to  export  the  same  from  the  British  territories  in  India, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  and  regulations :  be  it  therefore  en^ 
•aeted  hy  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty^  by  and  with  the  adrice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporsl,  and  Commons,  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  during  the  con^ 
tinuance  of  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  United  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  England  trading  to  the  East-Indies,  and  during  the  term 
for  which  the  possessions  of  the  British  territories  in  India  is  secured 
to  the  said  United  Company,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  ships 
and  vessels  of  countries  and  states  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  to  im- 
port into  and  export  from  the  British  possessions  in  India,  such  gooda 
and  commodities  as  they  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  and  export 
from  the  said  possessions  by  the  Directors  of  the  said  Company,  who 
are  hereby  directed  to  fi^me  such  regulations  for  carrying  on  the 
trade  to  and  fr*om  the  said  possessions  and  the  countries  and  states  in 
amity  with  his  Majesty,  as  shall  seem  to  them  most  conducive  to  the 
interest  and  prosperity  of  the  said  British  possessions  in  India  and  of 
the  British  empire ;  and  no  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  any  of  the 
subjects  of  states  or  countries  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  shall  be 
liable  to  seiaure,  confiscation,  or  forfeiture;  or  other  penalty,  for  ex- 
porting fr^m  or  importing  into  the  said  British  possessions  in  India, 
any  goods  or  commodities,  the  importation  or  exportation  of  which 
respectively  shall  be  permitted  by  the  said  regulation ;  any  thing  in 
the  said  hereinbefore  recited  Act,  of  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding :  Pk'ovided 
always,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Directors  of  the  said  United 
Company  to  frame  any  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  said  trad«, 
which  shall  be  inconsistent  with  any  treaty  or  treaties  which  shall 
have  been  or  may  be  entered  into  by  his  Majest}',  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, and  any  country  or  state  at  amity  with  his  Majesty,  or  which 
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m  the  latter  years  of  it,  there  wa»  the  gr^test  estdteoient 
to  Ship-bttilding ;  that  whikt  the  profits  of  frdgbt  were 
▼cry  h^h,  little  regard  was  paid  to  eoooomy  in  the  eoiK 
stnictioii  and  repair  of  ships ;  and  that  upon  the  unexpected 
cessation  of  the  war,  between  three  and  four  hundred  thou* 
sind  tons  were  discharged  from  the  public  service ;  it  can^ 
not  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  we  had  more  merchant  ships 
than  could  find  profitable  employmrat,  under  all  the 
changes  in  our  situation  produced  by  the  restoration  of 
peace.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  our  Merchant. 
Ships  weie,  from  that  time,  no  longer  subject  to  the  re- 
straints and  delays  of  convoy;  and  that  other  nations,  of 
wfaidi  the  navigation  bad  been  altogether  suspended  by  the 
war,  not  only  resumed  their  former  share  in  the  commerce 
cf  the  world,  but  began  to  use  every  means  in  their  power 
to  increase  and  promote  their  Shipping.  The  wonder  is^ 
not  that  the  profits  of  Ship-Owners  have  been  diminish^ 
with  the  diminution  of  demand,  but  that,  under  all  these 
dicumstances,  this  country  has  been  able  to  maintain,  up 
to  the  present  time,  its  mercantile  Tonnage,  at  an  amount 
sovery  little  bdow  that  at  which  it  stood  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  That  this  is  a  fact  cannot  be  denied.  In  my 
ofdnioiv  there  would  have  been  a  much  greater  falling-off 
in  our  tonnage,  and  a  much  greater  degree  of  distress 
among  Shipowners,  if  those  alterations  had  not  been  made 
in  our  commercial  policy,  of  which  they  short-sightedly 
complain ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  their  relief, 
if  they  had  been  adopted  at  an  earlier  period  after  the 
restoration  of  peace.  So  far  from  their  being  innovations, 
rash  and  uncalled-for,  I  maintain,  that  they  are  either  the 
necessary  adaptation  of  our  ancient  principles  to  the  new 

nsy  be  inconsistent  with  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  which  have 
Wn  passed  for  the  regulatioa  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  said 
Britisb  territories  in  India." 
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circumstances  of  the  world;  or  real  and  substantive  im- 
provements, such  as  would  have  been  made  twenty  years 
sooner,  but  for  the  general  subversion  and  confusion  which 
grew  out  of  the  French  war.  They  are  only  the  following* 
up  of  those  principles  of  good-will  and  liberal  commercial 
policy  between  nations,  which  Mr.  Pitt  inculcated,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  acted  upon,  from  1786,  till  he  was  forced 
into  war  by  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution.  With 
the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  world,  and  of  a  settled  order 
of  things  in  Europe,  it  was  fit,  and  for  the  interest  of  this 
country,  that  those  principles  and  that  policy  should  re* 
vive.  That  they  were  not  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  had 
the  greatest  interest  to  see  them  adopted — I  mean  the  en- 
lightened Merchants  and  Ship-owners  of  this  country — ^I 
could  prove,  by  abundant  references  to  their  proceedings, 
in  1814s  1815,  and  181&  I  shall  content  myself  with 
quoting  only  one  important  document.  I  wish  those  who 
are  now  so  damorous  against  the  general  Warehousing 
System,  and  the  other  changes  in  our  Navigation  and  Com* 
mercial  policy,  which  became  necessary  to  carry  that  sys* 
tem  into  effect,  would  only  read  the  Letter  addressed  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  by  Mr.  Buckle,  so  early  as  the  18th 
of  July  1814.*    Mr.  Buckle  was  then  chairman  of  the- 

*  Copy  of  a  Letter,  dated  13th  July  1814,  from  John  Win.  Buckle, 
Esq.  on  behalf  of  the  Brazil  Committee,  to  the  Lords'  Committee 
for  Trade  and  Plantations,  submitting  the  expediency  of  certain  Al- 
terations of  the  Revenne  Laws,  with  a  view  of  making  this  country 
an  Entrepdt 

London,  July  13th,  18H« 
My  Lords : 
The  very  important  changes  in  our  commercial  afiairs  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  treaties  of  peace  just  concluded,  having  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Brazil  Committee,  they  deem  it  their 
duty  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  their  ideas  upon  the  effects  whicli 
the  new  order  of  things  is  likely  to  produce  in  the  British  trade  Iq 
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Brazil  Association  of  Trade :  he  has  since  been  chainnan: 
of  the  Ship-Owners^  Association.    The  Letter  is  too  long 

and  irom  South  America;  and  upon  the  expediency  of  an  alteratioBt 
in  the  Revenue  Lawrs  in  respect  of  the  existing  restrictions  upon,  and 
proiiibitions  to  the  importation  of  certain  articles  from  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

Your  Lordships  are  well  aware  that  the  effect,  as  was  the  intention 
4»f  the  Warehousing  Acts,  has  heen  to  make  this  country  an  entrep6t 
for  the  various  aiticles  of  trade  therein  enumerated ;  and  that  the 
mdwmntagea  thereof  have  been  of  the  most  important  nature  in  every 
point  of  Tiew,  more  especially  as  they  have  affected  the  interests  of  the 
Revenue,  the  Merchant,  and  Ship-Owner ;  it  will,  however^  be  evi- 
dent to  your  Lordships,  that  the  war  had  a  direct  and  powerful  ten-i 
deney  to  further  that  great  object,  and  that  this  cause  having  ceased^ 
its  influence,  so  far  as  depended  upon  the  necessity  which  the  foreign 
nKTchant  and  planter  found  himself  under,  of  sending  his  goods  to 
tins  country,  is  at  an  end. 

Happily,  however,  there  yet  exist  some  strong  inducements  to 
Ibreignen  still  to  look  to  England  as  the  country  where,  in  general 
casesy  both  sales  and  purchases  may  be  most  advantageously  made ; 
and  provided  that  timely  measures  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  trade 
from  being  diverted  into  other  channels,  most  confident  hopes 
may  be  entertained  that  Great  Britain  will  still  continue  to  be  the 
chief  medium  of  commercial  intercourse  between  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  whereby  her  payments  on  the  continent  of  Europe  will 
he  materially  facilitated. 

With  a  view  to  this  most  important  object,  the  Committee  would 
to  the  wisdom  of  your  Lordships,  how  far  it  has  become 
r  to  extend  the  warehousing  system  to  other  foreign  articles 
than  those  which  the  existing  laws  permit  to  be  secured  or  bonded, 
free  of  duty,  and  with  the  least  possible  expense,  for  re-exportation* 
aad  which  at  present  almost  wholly  consist  of  unmanufactured  goods. 
So  long  as  the  war  lasted,  it  was  impossible  for  our  late  enemies  to 
talrodace  their  manufactures,  in  any  considerable  quantity,  into  the 
ports  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America;  but  now  that  every  obstacle  is 
naioved,  and  that  general  tranquillity  has  been  restored  to  the  conti* 
aeat  of  Europe,  the  impediments  to  a  direct  communication  with  every 
fvi  of  the  worid,  except  to  the  British  settlements  (and  so  long  as  the 
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to  be  read  by  me  on  the  prewnt  oocasioii;  but  every  sen- 
tence of  it  is  well  worth  perueal.    HonouraUe  membra 

blockade  shall  last  to  the  United  States),  are  completely  removed : 
and  the  British  manufacturer  must  therefore  look  to  meet  in  fiitnra 
with  the  most  active  competition  in  those  markets  where,  except  in 
the  occasional  exportation  of  prize  goods  from  hence,  he  was  so 
lately  without  a  rivaL 

The  foreign  European  articles,  from  which  it  is  conceived  the  moat 
serious  competition  is  to  be  apprehended,  are  plain  linens,  coloured 
ditto,  glass-ware,  'cambrics,  lawns,  porcelain,  clocks  and  watches, 
wrought  silks  and  silk  stockings,  German  hardware* 

The  first  of  these  (except  sail-cloth)  may  at  present  be  warehoused 
for  exportation,  but  are  subject  to  duties  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, operate  a  virtual  prohibition  on  the  importation.  Linens  fonn 
a  principal  feature  in  a  cargo  for  the  South  American  markets^and 
will  therefore  most  certainly  find  their  way  direct  from  the  ports  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Hollsnd  (unless  inducements  shall  be  ofier^d 
to  the  previous  importation  of  them  into  this  country),  especially 
as  other  foreign  manufactured  goods  ard*  to  be  obtained,  of  qualities 
and  prices  suited  to  form  assorted  cargoes  for  these  raaikets,  whereby 
the  British  manufacturers  would  be  supplanted  in  a  most  serious 


But  your  Lordships  will  observe,  that  the  evil  would  not  stop  here : 
a  cargo  of  foreign  manufactures  exported,  besides  giving  activity  to 
fiareign  capital  and  foreign  shipping,  would  divert  frt>m  its  present 
channel  the  return  cargoes  of  foreign  produce  that  otherwise  would 
be,  for  the  most  part,  brought  in  British  Shipping;  whilst  in  the 
event  of  the  requisite  inducements  being  offered  them,  the  foreign 
merchants  of  Europe,  instead  of  looking  to  those  distant  markets, 
will  have  inducements  to  continue  to  make  Great  Britain  the  em* 
jporiom  of  their  oommeree. 

The  Committee  are  not  ignorant  of  the  repugnance  of  the  British 
manufacturers  to  the  introduction,  even  for  exportation  alone  (aa 
proposed),  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  But,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances set  forth,  it  is  humbly  conceived  that  their  objections 
are  founded  on  an  erroneous  view  of  their  own  interest;  not  only 
for  the  reason  assigned,  that  the  foreign  manufacture  will  find  its 
way  direct  into  those  places  where  there  is  a  demand;  but  because 
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will  find  it  annexed  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Trade,  made  to  this  House  on  the  18th  of  July 
1820.  The  only  diing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  the  exceL 
kat  suggestions  contained  in  this  Letter  were  not  sooner 
adopted.  I  do  not  mention  it  as  blame  to  any  one,  that 
they  were  not    I  am  aware  of  the  prejudices  which,  in 

rnueh  of  the  capital  arising  from  such  warehoused  foreign  znano* 
^KCares,  and  from  the  produce  constituting  their  returns,  may  be 
expected  to  be  expended  in  British  goods ;  especially  if,  in  the  com« 
mercial  treaty  about  to  be  formed,  the  powers  of  the  Continent  should 
a^ree  upon  a  principle  of  reciprocity,  as  is  practised  in  Portugal  and 
Braxfly  to  adaiit  <mr  manufactures  to  benefits  in  their  ports,  equal  to 
those  which  it  is  thus  submitted  it  would  he  politic  to  extend  to 
theirs,  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Committee  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  add,  that  should  your  Lord« 
thipa  concur  in  the  sentiments  which  they  have  thus  taken  the  liberty 
to  lay  before  you,  they  submit  to  your  Lordships,  that  it  will  be  to 
the  last  degree  important  that  the  system  should  be  acted  upon  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  and  that,  when  acted  upon,  it  should  be 
with  the  least  possible  expense  to  the  merchants  sending  their  goods 
to  dua  ooontry  for  sale.    The  Committee  are  induced  to  impress  the 
importance  of  dispatch  with  the  more  earnestness,  from  having  un- 
derstood that,  upon  the  remonstrance  of  the  manufEU!turers  of  Scotch 
and  Irisb  linens,  your  Lordships  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it 
vii  be  expedient  to  try  for  some  time  whether  the  effect  of  con- 
tnniiig  the  existing  duty  upon  bonded  plain  linens,  will  be  pro* 
dnctiTe  of  those  injurious  consequences  contemplated  by  the  im* 
porten  of  foreign  linens,  and  of  which  such  serious  apprehensions 
are  entertained  by  this  Committee :  who  fear  that  when  once  the 
foreign  merchant  has  been  driven  to  find  a  distant  market  among 
the  consumers  of  his  goods,  it  will  be  then  too  late  to  realize  those 
■dfantagea  which  (unless  he  is  driven  to  that  necessity  by  our  vir« 
taaUy  prohibitory  laws)  may  be  expected,  as  the  certain  results  of 
tbe  immediate  adoption  of  the  measures  which,  with  the  most  per- 
fect deference  to  your  Lordships'  wisdom,  they  have  thus  felt  it  their 
'niy  to  submit  to  your  consideration. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)         John  Wm.  Bucklx. 
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many  branches  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce^  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  Warehousing  System.  As  far  as  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  were  concerned,  they  have 
since  seen  their  error;  and,  owing  principally  to  the  exer- 
tions and  perseverance  of  my  right  honourable  friend,  who 
ynth  so  much  ability  presided  over  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Trade  in  this  House,*  the  Warehousing  System, 
and  most  of  the  other  improvements  growing  out  of  the 
labours  of  that  Committee,  have  since  been  carried  into 
effect 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  explain 
more  specifically  the  nature  of  these  improv^aients.  This 
duty  has  been  so  ably  discharged,  in  the  several  Reports 
made  by  the  Committee,  and  by  another  Committee  which 
sat  on  the  same  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  I 
shall  merely  refer  to  the  Reports  themselves,  not  only  for 
the  best  justification  of  the  measures  which  they  recom- 
mend, but  as  entitling  the  authors  of  those  Reports  to  the 
approbation  and  gratitude  of  the  country.  I  may,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  to  observe,  that  to  criticize  these  im- 
provements as  so  many  insulated  measures,  without  refe- 
rence to  their  bearings,  the  one  upon  the  other,  as  parts  of 
one  connected  system,  is  a  most  unfair  mode  of  dealing 
with  those  Reports.  For  example,  the  honourable  member 
for  Northumberland  has  told  you  of  the  great  boon  which 
has  been  gratuitously  granted  to  Foreign  ships,  by  low- 
ering the  Light  and  Harbour  Dues  to  which  they  were 
liable,  and  of  the  expense  which  has  been  incurred  out  of 
the  public  revenue  for  that  purpose.  But,  how  could  we 
expect  to  make  this  country  the  emporium  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  if  these  heavy  exactions  were  to  be 
levied  from  all  Foreign  vessels  visiting  our  ports ;  espe- 
cially if  there  exist  other  emporia,  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 

•  Mr.  Wallace. 
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in  oonTenience  (Antwerp  far  instance),  where  such  exor- 
bitant  dues  are  not  demanded  ?     Indeed,  I  am  surprised 
that  any  gentleman,  who  has  ever  looked  into  the  Evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Committee  on  this  subject,  should 
for  a  moment  object  to  the  reduction  of  these  charges. 
Thej  there  stand  condemned  by  almost  every  merchant 
and  ship-owner  examined,  on  grounds  more  cogent  than 
those  of  mere  commercial  policy.    It  was  proved  that^ 
from  the  dread  of  these  enormous  dues,  Poreign  ships, 
sailing  alcmg  our  coasts,  or  through  the  Channel,  were 
deterred,  even  when  in  distress,  from  putting  into  a  British 
port;  that  shipwreck,  attended  not  only  with  the  loss  of 
property,  but  of  lives,  was  frequently  incurred  in  strug- 
gling with  adverse  weather,  because  the  captains  of  Foreign 
ships  were  forbidden  by  their  owners  to  expose  them  to 
the  ruinous  expense  contingent  upon  seeking  shelter  from 
storm,  within  the  inhospitable  limits  of  any  English  har- 
hour.     Is  this  a  state  of  things,  which,  for  the  honour  of 
England,  any  man  is  anxious  to  see  revived  ?    If  there  be 
such  a  man,  let  him  read  the  Evidence  a  little  further, 
and  he  will  see  that,  upon  the  most  selfish  calculation, 
there  was  more  lost  than  gained  by  this  repulsive  systein. 
But,  as  it  stands  condenmed  for  its  inhumanity,  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  urging  any  further  argument  against  it  in 
a  British  House  of  Commons. 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  the  discriminating  duties 
npoQ  goods  imported  in  Fordgn  ships  rest  upon  a  dif- 
ferent footing  from  these  Light  and  Harbour  Dues;  and 
that,  in  giving  up  the  latter,  there  did  not  exist  the  same 
necessity  for  abrogating  the  former,  under  what  is  called 
die  Reciprocity  System.  I  grant  that  the  necessity  was 
not  the  same ;  but  if  the  prindple  be  admitted,  that  other 
powers  have  aright  to  retaliate  these  discriminating  duties, 
^ther  upon  British  goods,  or  British  ships,  visiting  their 
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ports;— if  the  fact  caanot  be  denied,  that  some  of  these 
powers — ^Prussia  in  particular — had  actually  exerdsed  this 
right  of  fetaKatioii,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  expect 
that  A&  would  desist  from  that  exercise,  or  that  other 
States  would  not  follow  her  example,  then  I  say,  that  the 
interests  of  this  country  required  of  us  to  put  an  end  to 
this  system  of  commercial  hostility,  by  acquiescing  in  an 
arrangement  for  the  mutual  abrogation,  on  both  sides,  of 
these  discriminating  duties. 

As  I  liave  already,  more  than  on6e,  both  ofSdally  and 
in  my  jdace  in  this  House,  stated  the  principles  which  have 
guided  his  Majesty^s  Government  in  these  transacticms, 
I  will  not  now  dwell  upon  them.  I  shall  content  mysdf 
with  noticing  one  or  two  mistakes  which  have  been  moat 
prevalent  upon  the  subject,  among  the  Ship-owners  and 
their  advocates,  and  which  have  been  more  or  less  pressed 
into  die  service  of  my  gallant  friend  this  evening.  It  has 
been  assumed,  that  I  am  the  author  of  the  Reciprocity 
System,  and  that  Prussia  was  the  first  Power  with  which 
we  stipulated  for  its  adoption.  I  agree  with  those  who 
have  fiEdlen  into  this  error,  that  if  you  once  consented  to 
the  removal  of  die  discriminating  duties  in  Tespeet  to  one 
Power,  you  could  not,  upon  principle,  refuse  it  to  otiber 
Powers.  But  when  I  add,  that  we  stipidated  for  this 
removal — first,  with  Portugal  and  Brazil  in  1810 ;  secondly, 
with  the  United  States  of  America  in  1815 ;  those  who 
cast  all  the  Uame  upon  the  Treaty  with  Prussia,  whidi 
was  not  entered  into  till  1824,  will  see  how  little  I  had  to 
do  with  creating  either  the  first  or  second  precedent,  whilst 
they  admjt  that  one  was  sufiident  to  take  away  aU  fair 
ground  £ar  refiisii^  to  enter  into  a  like  arrangement  with 
all  other  powers.  I  nm  ibe  more  glad  to  have  had  sua 
opportunity  of  recaSing  to  the  reooUection  of  the  House 
the  course  of  these  tiansactions,  as  it  has  been  recently 
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observed,  in  aootfaer  place,  by  one  neaiiy  allied  to  a  latd 
noble  lord,  who  held  a  very  prominent  situation  in  the 
eoimcils  and  diplomacy  of  this  country  from  1810  to  1822» 
diat,  during  his  administration,  the  Shipping  Interest  was 
praCected  from  the  ruinous  innovations  which  have  since 
been  so  rashly  introduced  into  our  Navigation  Laws,  and 
our  Reciprocity  Treaties.  I  can  only  say,  diat  die  two 
first  Reciprocity  Treaties  were  entered  into  under  the 
administration  of  that  noble  lord ;  that  all  the  changes^ 
widKmt  any  exception,  made  in  our  Navigation  Laws,  in 
frrtherance  of  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Tirade  (and  these  include  all  the  principal  changes  which 
hare  taken  place,)  had  his  entire  concurrence  and  support 
in  this  House,  as  they  had,  I  believe,  of  every  other  mem« 
ber  of  die  Cabinet  to  which  that  noUe  lord  belonged.  In 
retpect  to  any  further  alteratioDS  which  have  been  made, 
efther  in  the  laws  of  commerce  or  of  navigation,  since  I 
have  hdd  my  present  office,  I  boldly  affirm,  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  there  being  mny  dtference  of  opinion  between  my 
colleagues  and  my sdf  respecting  then  ;  and  of  this  I  am 
^uite  certain,  that  they  were  oordially  approved  of  by  my 
noble  friauU   till  btely  at    the  head  of  his  Mi^esty's 


I  have  thought  this  explanation.  Sir,  just  to  others,  as 
wdl  as  due  to  mjrself.  In  my  judgment,  all  the  measures 
in  question  weve  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
lanes  in  which  wt  Kve,  and  by  a  due  regard  to  the  tnie 
interests  of  the  country.  But,  whatever  be  the  merits  or 
deaierits  of  the  System  which  I  uphold,  I  owe  it  to  trudi 
tedaim  in  it  no  more  than  my  own  share.  That  shai« 
coDflsts  in  having  followed,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  the  path  which  I  found  chalked  out  by  Conk* 
of  Parliament,  and  by  other  and  more  able  men 
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than  myself,  who  had  preceded  me  in  the  administration  of 
the  commercial  concerns  of  this  country. 

To  revert  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Prussia*  My 
gallant  friend  has  talked  of  it  as  a  gratuitous  concession 
to  that  Power,  for  the  making  of  which  I  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  justified  myself  by  this  childish  reason — ^that 
without  it,  '^  the  Shipping  of  Prussia  would  have  been 
ruined.^  A  more  complete,  and,  let  me  add,  foolish  per* 
version  of  any  argument  never  was  attempted ;  fuid  I  am 
only  surprised  that  my  gallant  friend  should  have  con- 
descended to  borrow  it  from  the  miserable  scribblers  <m 
this  subject,  who  have  not  scrupled  to  use  it  out  of  doors. 
Does  my  gallant  friend  mean  to  adopt  their  insinuation, 
that  I  sacrificed  a  great  British  interest  to  a  morbid  feeling 
of  compassion,  or, — ^what  some  of  those  hirelings  would 
fain  wish  to  have  understood, — ^to  a  corrupt  sensibility  for 
Prussian  Ship-Owners  ?  Prussia  issued  her  edict  imposing 
discriminating  duties,  not  upon  British  Shipping,  as 
British,  but  alike  upon  all  Shipping  belongmg  to  countries 
which  levied  discriminating  duties  upon  the  ships  or  goods 
of  Prussia*  Great  Britain  was  not  even  specifically 
adverted  to  in  the  edict, — neither  was  it  communicated  to 
us  at  all  by  the  Prussian  Grovemment  The  oommunica* 
tion  came  from  our  own  minister  and  consuls,  accompanied 
with  the  loud  complaints  of  our  merchants.  We  addressed 
remonstrances  to  Prussia.  Her  answer  was  :  ^'  This  is  a 
municipal  regulation  with  which  you  have  no  right  to 
interfere.  The  discriminating  duties  of  other  countries 
are  ruinous  to  our  Shipping.  In  the  port  of  Dantzig, 
which,  some  years  ago,  had  108  large  ships,  there  now  only 
remain  55  of  smaller  dimensions.  We  have  followed  your 
example,  to  protect  this  remainder  from  ruin.*^  It  wai^ 
with  a  reference  to  this  reply  that  I  stated,  there  was  no 
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Ik^  of  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  Prussian  discriminating 
duties,  so  long  as  we  persevered  in  our  own. 

This  reply  has  been  characterized  as  the  "  insolent  dicta- 
tioo  of  a  petty  German  prince,''  to  which  our  rejoinder 
should  have  been  from  the  mouths  of  our  cannon,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  cowardly  sacrifice  of  any  of  our  com- 
mercial monopolies.  Those  who  hold  such  language,  and 
reoommend  such  expedients,  have  a  very  different  notion 
of  what  becomes  the  dignity  and  honour  of  this  country 
from  the  feelings  which  I,  and,  I  trust,  those  whom  I  am 
now  addressing,  entertain  upon  this  subject.  I  pass  over, 
as  unworthy  of  notice,  the  indecorous  expression  applied  to 
a  sovereign  in  alliance  with  this  country,  and  with  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  But  I  hope  I  shall  never  bear 
any  share  in  the  councils  of  England,  when  a  principle 
shall  be  set  up,  that  there  is  one  rule  of  independence  and 
sovereignty  for  the  strong,  and  another  for  the  weak  ; — 
when,  abusing  its  naval  superiority,  England  shall  claim 
tar  herself,  either  in  peace  or  war,  maritime  rights  which 
she  refuses  to  acknowledge  in  other  States,  or  shall,  under 
any  drcumstances,  either  neutral  or  belligerent,  impose 
upon  others  obligations,  from  which  she  claims,  under  the 
like  circumstances,  to  be  herself  exempt  To  act  as  if 
there  were  one  rule  of  international  law  for  ourselves,  and 
a  different  rule  for  other  states,  would  be  not  only  mon- 
stfous  injustice,  but  the  only  course,  I  verily  believe,  by 
which  our  maritime  power  could  be  brought  into  jeopardy. 
Such  a  pretension  would  call  for  and  warrant  a  combination 
of  an  the  world  to  defeat  it ;  and  it  is  only  from  such  a 
cooibiilation,  acting  together  in  a  just  cause,  that  this  coun- 
try can  have  any  thing  to  apprehend. 

The  same  parties,  who  are  so  flippant  in  recommending 
letaliation  and  violence  against  Prussia,  tell  us,  that  our 
Commerce  would  sustain  little  or  no  loss,  even  if  we  were 

VOL.  III.  K 
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to  inteiTupt  all  inleroourse  with  that  country ;— that  the 
whole  annual  consumption  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures in  the  dominions  of  Prussia  does  not  exceed 
400,000/. ;  and  that,  owing  to  prohibitions  and  high  du- 
ties upon  our  goods,  even  that  paltry  amount  is  diminish- 
ing every  year.  All  this  statement. is  founded  either  in 
wilful  misrepresentation,  or  the  most  gross  ignorance. 
Within  these  few  days  there  has  be^  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  a  document,  shewing  that  the  value  of  British 
Goods*  which  entered  the  Prussian  dominions  in  18SS,  in- 
stead of  being  400,000/.,  was  upwards  of  seven  millions 
sterling.  This  Account,  it  is  true,  is  formed  upon  the 
price  of  the  goods  at  their  entrance  into'  Prussia ;  and  is, 
therefore,  necessarily  higher  than  their  declared  value  upon 
exportation  from  this  country,  by  the  expenses  of  freight, 
carriage,  insurance,  mercantile  profit,  &c.  But  the  quan^. 
tity,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  goods,  is  given  in  the  Re- 
turn, and  upon  those  quantities  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the 
English  valuation  ;  which,  after  inquiry,  I  am  warranted 
in  stating  would  have  been  at  least  five  millicms  for  that 
year.  The  reason  of  this  great  difference  between  the  aio- 
tual  Entries  of  British  goods  at  the  Prussian  custom-houses, 
and  the  declared  export  from  this  country  direct  to  the 
ports  of  Prussia  in  the  Baltic,  is  so  fiilly  explained  in  the 
Prussian  document  to  which  1  have  referred,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  at  present  But  I 
cannot  help  observing  that,  from  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  Prussian  territories,  this  power,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, commands  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  the  Nianen, 
the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Rhine — ^that  is, 
of  all  the  great  water  communications  by  which  the  pro- 
ductions brought  by  sea  are  distributed  over  Germany, /md 
through  most  of  the  central  and  eastern  states  of  Europe. 

•  Pari.  Papers,  1827,  v.  18.  n.  326. 
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But  then.  Sir,  we  are  told  of  the  Prussian  prohifaitidns 
against,  and  high  duties  upon,  British  merchandize.  What 
are  the  fiu^ts  ?  First,  the  transit  duties  in  Prussia  are  Very 
moderate,  not  exceeding  one-half  per  cait :  secondly,  the 
duties  OQ  the  internal  consumption  of  British  goods  are 
what  we  should  consider  very  low — upon  most  articles 
fluctuating  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.-^upon  no  one  article, 
I  believe,  exceedk^  fifte^  per  cent :  uid,  thirdly^  there 
is  not,  in  the  whole  Prussian  Tariff,  a  smgle  prohibition. 
I  trust  that  the  time  will'  conie  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
say  as  mudi  for  the  Tariff  of  thiil  country.  Then,  Sir,  to 
crown  the  whole,  it  appears  by  another  Dociunent,*  laid 
upon  the  taUe  within  these  few  days,  that,  even  in  the 
last  year,  the  Tonnage  of  the  British  vessels,  which  sailed 
from  the  ports  of  Prussia,  was  equal  to  much  more  than  a 
moiety  of  the  whole  Shifting  of  Prussia  which  sailed  from 
those  same  ports^^and  yet,  in  the  madness  of  the  spirit  of 
flMmopoly,  we  iffe  called  upon  to  go  to  war,  because  we 
have  not  the  other  half,  and  to  for^;o  the  benefits  of  a 
oonmieroe  such  as  that  which  I  have  now  described !  The 
population  of  Pruasia,  in  its  turn,  is  crying  out  for  mono- 
polies, and  prohibitions  against  the  manufactures  and  pro- 
dooe  of  this  country.  The  Government,  as  we  well  know, 
has  been  beset  by  these  clamours  for  many  years ;  and  if 
it  has  not  yidded,  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  because  it  has 
been  expecting  (and,  as  our  recent  policy  has  proved, 
not  in  vain)  rather  a  gradual  rdaaurtiini,  than  the  ad- 
dition of  fresh  restrictions,  in  our  commercial  system. 
Let  the  advice  of  the  Ship-Owners  be  followed,  and  our 
ootomeroe  would  not  be  long  without  feeling  the  baneful 
molt 

I  think  I  have  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  con- 
liidictioo,  that^if  our  Ship-Owners  be  in  a  state  of  distress, 

*  PsH.  Papers,  Semm  1827,  ▼•  IB.  n.  327. 
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it  is  not  a  diminution  of  employment  which  has  brought 
them  into  difficulty.    It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  that  there 
has  been  over-building  in  Shipping,  as  there  has  been  over^ 
trading  in  so  many  other  branches  of  our  national  industry. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  greater  diminution  in  the 
present  money-value  of  Shipping  property^  compared  with 
its  money-value  in  1825,  than. there  is,  measured  by  the 
same  standard,  in  all  the  fixed  capitals  vested  in  our  ma- 
nufactures — than  there  is  in  the  raw  materials  consumed, 
or  in  the   goods  created,  by  those  mannfacturea — than 
there  is  in  houses  and  buildings  of  every  description — 
than  there  is  in  the  wages  of  the  manufacturing  labourers, 
taken  upon  an  average  throughout  the  kingdom.     Among^ 
those  artisans,  whose  labour  is  their  only  capital,  recollect 
the  case  of  the  hand-loom  weavers.     They  tell  you,  not 
that  the  profits  of  employment  are  diminished,  but  that 
they  are  thrown  out  of  employment  altogether,  in  conse- 
quence of  inventions  which  they  could  not  foresee,  when 
they  were  brought  up  to  this  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
To  those  who  are  thus  left  destitute  and  without  employ^ 
ment,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  you  refuse  a  Committee ;; 
—and  will  you  give  it  to  those  who  complain,  not  of  want 
of   employment,  but  only   that  their  employment,  froift 
causes  which  you  cannot  controul,  is  comparatively  unpro^ 
Stable?  When  I  wy  camparaHvely^ let  it  be  recollected^ 
that  it  has  been  stated  in  this  House,  that  in  18S5  the 
profits  of  the  Ship-owners,  particularly  in  the  Baltic  trade, 
were  very  large ;  and  that  they,  at  least,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  realize  those  profits,  whilst  the  exti*avagant  ventures 
which  so  much  raised  freights,  have,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance,  left  nothing  but  heavy  loss  or  total  ruin,  to  those 
who  incautiously  embarked  in  them. 

As  the  course  of  my  argument  has  led  me  to  advert  to 
the  suffering  and  stagnation^  which  have  now  existed  for 
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flomany  moothsin  the  manufiicturiiigdistricts^it  will  not  be 

tirdevaiit  to  the  iminediate  subject  of  our  consideratioii,  if  I 

imfdare  this  House  to  be  cautious  how  it  listens  to  any  sug. 

geslion,  the  eflfect  of  which  might  be  to  raise  the  cost  of 

the  raw  materials  employed  in  our  principal  manufactures^ 

Let  them  recollect,  that  England  is  no  lonjger  the  only 

cooDtiy  in  Europe,  in  which  the  capitals  embarked  in  great 

manufacturing  establi^ments  are  considered  to  be  secure — 

no  laogBT  the  only  country  in  which  commerce  and  industry 

mre  respected,  and  even  honoured  by  the  Government  :-— 

that  France,  which,  m  1817,  imported  only  60,000  bi^  of 

cotton,  had  an  import  of  816,000  in  18S6 ;— that  a  formi. 

dMe  rival  to  our  cotton  manufacture  has  recently  sprung 

up  in  the  United  States  of  America}  which  already  boast 

id  consuming  neaily  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  ^^wn  in 

those  States — and  that,  whilst  our  manufacture  of  this 

sDlicle  is  exposed  to  the  growing  ccnnpetition  of  France  and 

Ajnericay  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  we  are  enabled  to 

keqp  our  ground  against  the  hardware,  the  woollens,  and 

die  linens  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  in  the  general 

mnkets  of  the  world. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds,  that, 
viiatever  increases  the  agriculture,  the  trade,  or  the  manu- 
fixtures  of  the  country,  must  eventually  afford  increased 
employment  to  our  shipping ;  whatever  impairs  or  destroys 
tlKMe  great  interests,  all  connected,  and  dependent  as  they 
aiey  each  upon  the  other,  must,  at  no  distant  period,  and  by 
DO  doubtful  consequences,  undermine  and  weaken  our  com- 
mercial  marine. 

I  could  wish  these  truths  to  be  seriously  considered,  not 
hf  the  Ship-Owners,  alone,  but  by  others  who  are  equally 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  that  enlarged  system  of  com- 
mercial policy  which,  recommended  from  the  Throne,  has, 
of  late  years,  been  steadily  persevered  in  by  Parliament. 
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There  are,  I  know,  gentlemen  in  this  House  who  condemn 
that  policy ;  but  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
findm  them  any  better  argument,  or  any  stronger  objection^ 
than  is  to  be  gathered  from  their  authoritative  declaration — 
**  that  they  are  deddedly  against  Free  Trade."*  I  wish 
that  some  of  these  honourable  members-'-the  hotiourable 
baronet  fiom  Kent>— the  honoitfable  baronet  from  Somer- 
setshire—or the  honourable  barotiet  from  Suffolk^  for  in*, 
stance,  all  of  whom  must  have  thotoughly  considered  this 
whole  question,  before  they  pronounced  their  judgments 
against  it,—- would  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  what 
they  understand  by  "  free  Trade!"  I  think  myself  intitled 
k>  make  this  claim  on  their  courtesy,  if  not  on  my  own  part^ 
at  least  on  the  part  of  the  House;  because  I  have  distinctly 
stated  to  these  honourable  members,  over  and  over  again^ 
the  object^  the  drift,  and  the  limits  of  the  plan,  upon  which 
his  Majesty  V  Government  is  acting,  in  respect  to  alTmatters 
connected  with  our  national  industry  and  trade.  These 
honourable  members  must  be  aware,  that  much  valuable 
time  is  often  lost  in  usdess  discussions,  from  want  of  pr&> 
liminaty  explanation.  Let  them,  thai,  give  us  their  defini* 
tion  of  ^  Free  Traded  to  which  they  object,  and  tell  us 
fSdily  what  is  the  oppodte  poUcy-^-call  it  *^  fettered  Traded 
or  what  they  please — which  they  recommend.  Are  they  de- 
sirous to  limit  trade  and  industry,  as  formerly,  to  guilds  and 
GorporadonsP  Do  they  wish  them  to  be  confined  to  char- 
tered companies  and  monc^liesP  Are  they  anxious  to 
restore  some  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  laws  of  absurd 
regulation  and  Vexatious  interference,  which  .have  been  re- 
pealed?  Is  it  their  object  that  the  most  experienced 
m«thant  should  again  be  driven  to  the  necessity,  in  con- 
ducting his  ordinary  business,  of  having  a  lawyer  always  at 
his  side,  to  construe  those  confused  and  discordant  statutes ; 
— that,  escaping  the  penalty  of  one  law,  he  should  fall 
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under  that  of  another,  imposing  conditions  incompatible,  oi* 
cioDtnidictory  -mth  the  first ;  and  that  it  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  cS  the  revenue  oflBcer,  either  to  punish  these 
eoDtmdictions  of  the  law,  or  to  overlook  them  ?  In  short, 
let  them  point  out  what  it  is  that  has  been  abolished,  which 
they  would  restore-— what  it  is  that  is  now  permitted  to  be 
done,  which  they  would  no  longer  permit, — and  what  (if 
any  thing)  not  now  permitted,  they  would  permit  to  be 
dcme. 

An  explanation  on  these  points  might  bring  us  to  a  better 
oDderstanding;  and,  at  any  rate,  if  the  three  honourable 
baronets,  who  are  so  conspicuously  (^posed  to  free  trade, 
would  fitvour  us  with  that  explanation,  coming  from  such 
({uaiters,  it  might,  by  throwing  new  light  upon  the  subject, 
laid  to  enliven  a  very  dry  debate. 

But,  whether  these  honourable  members  condescend,  or 
dedine^  to  answer  these  questions,  I  do  entreat  of  them,* 
and  of  others  who  may  be  co-operating  with  them,  not  to 
entertain  the  visionary  expectation,  that  improvement,  either 
in  the  civil  or  the  commercial  policy  of  the  state,  can  be 
anested  by  their  efforts.  This  country  cannot  stand  stilly 
vhSst  odiers  are  advancing  in  science,  in  industry,  in  eveiy^ 
dung  which  contributes  to  increase  the  power  of  empires, 
and  to  multiply  the  means  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  to 
civilized  man.  This  country  cannot  stand  still,  so  long  as 
there  exists  a  free  press  out  of  doors  to  collect  and  embody, 
and  a  fiee  discussion  in  Parliament  to  guide  and  direct,  the 
tnflneDee  of  public  opinion. 

When  I  speak  of  improvement,  I  mean  that  temperate 
and  gradual  melioration  which,  in  every  complicated  and 
long-settled  state  of  society,  is  the  best  preservative  and 
goacantee  against  rash  and  dangerous  innovfttion.  To  im^ 
pfuvement  of  that  description  it  is  the  duty  of  each  of  ua 
t»  coBtribnte  to  the  utmost  of  bis  power.  It  is  by  acting 
steadily  upon  this  principle,  that  we  shall  maintain  the  lofty 
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position  which  we  now  hold  in  the  civilized  world.  That 
position,  with  all  the  fame  and  influence  which  justly  bdiHig 
to  it,  England  has  acquired  by  having  hitherto  taken  the 
lead  in  this  noble  carea*  of  usefulness  and  distinction.  In 
that  career  we  must  go  forward,  impelled  by  the  retrospect 
of  past  associations,  by  a  just  sense  of  our  present  greatness, 
and  by  a.  due  regard  to  the  obligations,  which  both  the  past 
and  the  present  impose  upon  us,  towards  those  by  whom 
we  are  to  be  succeeded.  If  there  be  any  man,  either  in 
this  House  or  in  this  country,  insensible  to  these  higher 
claims  of  public  duty,  and  to  be  moved  only  by  sordid  con- 
siderations, even  to  that  man  I  would  say,  that  upon  the 
most  selfish  calculation,  England  cannot  afford  to  be  in  anear 
pf  any  other  nation  in  the  progress  of  useful  improvement. 
On  the  ground  that  no  case  has  been  made  out  for  grant* 
ing  a  Committee,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  Honse  against  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Huskisson  sat  down  amidst  loud  and  general  cheering,  which 
continued  for  some  time.  When  silence  was  restored,  Lord  Milton 
said,  he  could  not  add  to  the  detail  of  those  important  facts,  which 
hadheenso  ably  stated  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  but  his 
opinion  was  nevertheless  most  decidedly  formed,  and  he  trusted  the 
House  would  not  concede  the  motion.  He  thought  the  amnwu  and 
intention  of  it  was  to  do  away  with  that  system  of  Colonial  Com- 
mercial Policy,  for  the  introduction  of  which  the  country  had  reason 
to  be  grateful.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  opponents  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  ought  themselves  to  rejoice  that  the  proposed 
committee  would  not  be  gruited  them ;  for  after  the  statement  they 
had  heard,  they  must  be  convinced  that  they  could  not  go  into  an  in« 
vestigation,  without  having  it  proved  to  demonstration  that  they  were 
in  error.  Mr.  Bariing  acknowledged,  that  a  case  had  not  been  made 
out;  and  Mr.  Curwen  said,. that  having  pledged  himself  to  support 
the  motion  he  would  do  so,  if  it  was  pressed  to  a  division ;  although  he 
must  confess  that  it  was  utterly  out  of  his  power  to  controvert  any 
one  fact  stated  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  Oeneral  Crascoyne, 
seeing  the  feeling  of  the  House,  begged  leave  to  be  allowed  to  with* 
draw  his  motion. 


(    187    ) 

MR.  WHITMORE'S  MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  TRADE  BETWEEN  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  INDIA, 

Mr.  Whitmore  this  day  moved  **  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointcdf  to  inquire  into  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  India." 
After  it  had  been  seconded  by  Mr,  Slaney, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose.     He  began  by  observing,  that  his 
honourable  friend  had,  in  a  former  session,  introduced  this 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  by  a  simple  propo- 
sition, for  an  equalization  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  East  and 
West-India  sugars.*     In  that  simple  proposition  he  could 
not  Aen  concur ;  and  if  he  now  concurred  in  the  present^ 
his  honourable  friend  must  perceive,  that  the  object  of  his 
former  proposition  would  be  as  efPectually  obtained,  as  if  that 
proposition  had  been  then  agreed  to.    With  regard  to  the 
threat  of  anon-consumptive  agreement,  of  West-Indian  pro- 
duce, referred  to  by  the  honourable  seconder,  he  could  assure 
that  honourable  member — and  he  spoke  from  experience — 
that  agreements  of  the  description  to  which  he  alluded  were 
never  attended  with  the  success  which  was  anticipated  from 
them.     For  though  the  honourable  gentleman  had  told  the 
House,  that  the  people  were  prepared  to  act  upon  such 
agreement,   the  real  fact  was,   that  the  consumption  of 
British  plantation  sugars  last  year  had  not  been  less  than 
it  was  in  any  former  year.     Although  it  was  well  known 
that  there  was  every  where  great  pressure  in  trade  last 
year,  the  amount  paid  in  as  duty  on  British  plantation 
sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain,  covering  drawbacks  and 
all  other  charges,  was  5,500,000/. ; — a  greater  sum  than 
had  ever  been  paid  in  one  year,  since  our  connexion  with 
the  West-Indies. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 
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He  admitted,  with  the  honourable  mover,  that  it  waa 
both  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  a  commercial  country  like 
this,  to  endeavour  to  open  new  channels,  and  to  afford  in^ 
creased  facilities  to  those  that  were  already  open ;  but  it  waa 
likewise  its  duty,  while  it  gave  encouragement  to  indivi-^ 
dual  enterprise  and  to  new  commercial  speculation,  to  be 
cautious  not  to  sanction  any  measure  which  might  endanger 
or  destroy  established  interests  and  rising  institutic^s ; 
more  especially  institutions  of  our  own  creation,  xsonnected 
with  our  interests,  and  especially  .entitled  to  our  protection. 
And  here,  with  reference  to  the  low  wages  of  the  manu- 
facturing classes  at  home,  to  which  the  honourable  gentle* 
man  had  alluded^  he  was  sure  it  would  afford  him  great 
satisfaction  to  know,  that  after  suffering  great  and  long  pri- 
vations,  which  they  had  borne  with  exemplary  patience — 
(he  spoke  of  Manchester  and  the  extensive  mamufacturing 
districts  in  that  quarter) — ^there  was  an  increased  demand 
at  present,  which  enabled  the  master  manufacturer  to  give 
better  wages,  and  a  greater  number  of  workmen  to  obtain 
employment 

So  much  for  the  present  prospect  of  increasing  improve- 
ment in  those  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  distress  had 
recently  been  most  severely  felt  To  proceed  to  the  argu- 
ment which  had  been  so  strongly  urged  by  his  honourable 
friend,  as  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  firee  trade 
to,  and  the  extension  of  our  commercial  interests  with, 
India.  In  the  application  of  those  principles,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  now  inform  his  honourable  fnend, 
the  House,  and  the  country,  that,  as  far  as  they  could  be 
made  beneficially  applicable,  he  readily  concurred ;  but  it 
would  be  as  readily  conceded  to  him,  that  all  extensive 
changes  of  this  description  were  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  should  be  proceeded  in  with  circiunspection,  and 
with  due  regard  to  other  general  interests  already  widely 
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CTtabHshed ;  and  that  therefore,  whatever  new  measures  or 
new  systems  were  hitroduced,  they  should  be  r^ulated  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  in  endeavouring  to  effect  benefits 
for  one  class,  they  did  not  more  than  counterbalance  the 
advantages,  by  inflicting  an  injury  on  some  other. 

Now,  his  honourable  friend  had  said,  that  the  East* 
Indies  were  rich  in  all  the  valuable  products  that  prospered 
under  a  tropical  climate.  Granted.  He  admitted  the  ca- 
pabOities  of  the  climate;  but  he  wished,  for  the  better 
undetstanding  of  this  subject,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  attitude  in  which  we  stood  towards  the  West. 
Indies,  and  to  the  circumstances  under  which  trade  was  first 
opened  between  India  and  Great  Britain.  Long  before  we 
had  establishments  in  the  East,  immense  capitals  had  been 
invested  in  particular  undertakings  in  the  Western  hemi- 
Many  British  subjects  had  subsequently  embarked 
'  capitals  under  a  system  which  was  guarded  by  sub* 
laws.  When  the  trade  had  regularly  opened  under 
the  strict  monopoly  of  a  company  of  merchants,  what  was  the 
export  from  the  East  to  Europe  ?  Not  theraw  produce— 4iot 
sugar,  not  raw  cotton  or  silk — ^but  the  trade  regularly  oon- 
dsted  of  the  export  of  the  manufactured  article ;  which  this 
ooontry  had  to  pay  for,  not  in  produce  or  manufacture^ 
but  inthe  pvedous  metals  which  had  been  paid  for  both,  as 
they  were  exported  fitxn  England  to  other  parts  of  Europe^ 
The  returns  to  the  East-India  trader  were  therefore,  at  the 
perkxl  to  whidi  he  had  alluded,  made  in  cash,  the  produce 
of  goods  sold  in  the  European  markets.  This  was  the 
Halted  course  of  ocMnmerce  that  had  omunenced,  and  was 
kng  coDtmued.  Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  our  dominions 
In  the  West-Indies,  and  long  before,  great  wealth  had  been 
acquired  and  accumulated — ^large  interests  had^been  united^ 
and  British  property,  to  a  ccmsiderable  amount,  had  bee^ 
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invested.  Those  interests  it  was  our  duty  to  attend  to, 
and  they  had  an  equitable  claim  to  our  protection. 

The  East-India  trade  continued  under  the  same  re- 
straints, until  the  expiration  of  the  Company'^s  charter.  In 
1814  that  Charter  was  renewed ;  and  then  new  encourage- 
ments were  given  to  individual  enterprise,  and  new  means 
opened  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  exercise  of 
skill.  In  the  situation  which  he  unworthily  filled,  he,  and 
those  who  co-operated  with  him,  had  taken  every  opportu- 
nity of  giving  facilities  to,  and  offering  every  suggestion  that 
might  advance  and  improve,  that  trade.  It  was  certainly 
cheering  to  observe  the  beneficial  growth  of  free  trade  to  In- 
dia, and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  continue  to  improve 
and  increase,  provided  it  was  not  precipitately  tampered 
with.  Many  encouragements,  into  the  details  of  which  he 
need  not  enter,^  were  held  out  to  it;  but  in  all  those  en- 
couragements and  regulations  the  House  should  be  cautious 
not  to  proceed  in  their  relaxation  of  the  old  restrictions,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  create  a  well-founded  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  the  West-India  proprietors,  to  whose  interests  they 
were  strongly  bound,  but  rather  seek  to  reconcile  their  in- 
terests with  those  of  the  East-Indies,  by  satisfying  them, 
that  they  might  be  both  augmented  and  maintained,  with- 
out unduly  interfering  or  clashing  with  each  other.  He 
thought  he  could  see  his  way  through  alterations  leading  to 
the  benefit  of  both ;  but  if  they  were  hurried  on,  or  were  too 
forcibly  impelled,  their  advantage  would  be  risked,  and  his 
ultimate  object  defeated. 

With  reference  to  what  had  been  said  by  his  honourable 
friend,  on  the  subject  of  the  monopoly  of  sugar,  he  could 
not  help  remarking,  that  that  monopoly  did  not  appear  to 
have  materially  affected  the  price  of  the  article.  The  sup- 
fiy  of  sugar  from  the  West-India  islands  exceeded  by  fifty 
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or  rixty  thousand  hogsheads  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
mrited  kingdom,  and  that  surplus  must  find  a  vent  in  the 
oAer  markets  of  Europe,  where  it  had  to  encounter  the 
sugars  of  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  the  East-Indies,  and  to  obtain 
a  price,  of  course,  dependent  upon  its  open  competition  with 
them.  How  was  it,  if  the  East-India  sugars  were  so  cheaply 
obtainable,  that  this  surplus  of  the  West-India  produce, 
which  was  described  to  be  so  much  dearer  in  price,  could 
find,  aa  it  did,  a  foreign  market  ?  With  one  single  observa- 
tion he  dismissed  his  honourable  fnend'^s  remark  upon  this 
being  a  tax  for  the  encouragement  of  slavery.  He  was  no 
mote  partial  to  slavery  than  his  honourable  friend.  No  man, 
indeed,  could  be  favourable  to  a  system  which  was  so  preg- 
nant with  evils ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  legislators  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  existing  system  in  the  colonies  could  not  be 
speedily  extinguished,  without  the  ruin  both  of  the  masters 
and  the  slaves.  This  was  the  inevitable  evil  of  hurrying 
forward  great  changes,  before  those  upon  whom  they  were 
to  operate  were  duly  prepared  to  encoimter  them. 

To  return  to  the  question  as  to  the  preferable  advantage 
of  importing  East-India  sugar,  he  would  ask  again,  why 
was  it  not  observable  in  the  other  ports  of  the  world  ?  A 
remA  laden  with  sugar  might  sail  from  Calcutta,  or  from 
any  part  of  the  East-Indies,  to  Dantzic  or  Hamburgh,  and 
there  enter  into  competition  with  the  sugar  of  any  other 
eoontry.  If  the  sugar  of  the  East-Indies  possessed  such 
superiority  in  the  cheapness  of  production  and  manufac- 
ture, how  did  it  happen,  that  it  did  not  drive  out  its  rivals  ? 
Either  from  the  inferiority  of  the  article,  or  on  account  of 
aooie  necessary  accompanying  increase  of  freightage,  which 
oounteibalanoed  the  cheapness  of  production,  he  appre- 
hended that  there  was  some  obstacle  to  this  being  the  case, 
and  that,  unless  they  could  convey  the  sugar  as  baUast, 
wfajdi  must  require  a  corresponding,  but    improbable. 
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increase  of  consumption,  the  advantages  derivable  to  the 
East^Indies  from  an  equalization  of  duties,  would  by  no 
means  realize  the  expectations  of  some  honourable  gentle- 
men. 

Yet,  although  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  anticipate 
such  great  results  from  the  proposed  equalization  of  duties^ 
he  was,  nevertheless,  ready  to  admit,  that  there  were  many 
points  which  had  been  touched  upon  by  his  honourable 
friend,  which  required  attention,  and  which,  he  a«8U>^ 
him,  had  engaged  much  of  his  time.     Some  difficulties  had 
recently  been  removed ; — some  facilities  recently  afforded  ; 
T-the  removal  and  the  granting  of  more  were  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  he  thou^t  that  the  consequences  of  fresh 
alterations  would  be  more  satisfactory,  more  beneficial,  if 
sueb  alterations  were  lefb  in  their  present  course^  than  if 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  now  moved  for. 
Such  had  been  often  the  case  with  respect  to  alterations  in 
trade,  which  had  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  country, 
and  which  had  been  introduced  without  having  recourse  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee.     He  would  mention  one 
topic  in  which  such  changes,  as  he  had  alluded  to,  might 
be  made  with  great  benefit  to  the  trade  of  India, — he  meant 
thedifferoice  of  duty  between  the  raw  silk  and  cotton  im- 
ported frt)m  thence  and  those  of  other  countries.     This 
was  a  subject  which  evidently  required  reconsideration^  and 
which  operated  disadvantageously  on  the  East-India  trade. 
He  should  propose,  that  these  articles  should  be  subjected 
only  to  the  same  duties  as  those  paid  by  similar  artidea 
imported  from  elsewhere.     To  obtain  the  knowledge  and 
information  best  calculated  to  effect  such  alterations  with 
advantage  was,  periiaps,  more  easy  to  him  through  the 
official  means  of  intelligence  open  to  him,  than  through 
the  medium  of  a  Committee.    The  changes  which  it  was 
expedient  to  introduce  into  the  principles  of  our  India 
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tnde,  were  changes  mdered  neoesAury  by  circumatanoea, 
and  circumstances  must  always  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  every  legislature:  by  them  its  determinations  must*  be 
influenced, — now  the  relative  circumstances  of  this  country 
and  of  India  oommarcially  considered,  had,  as  every  one 
was  aware,  undergone  of  late  years  a  most  material  altera- 
tion :  instead  of  being  a  country  impc«ting  manufactures 
extensively  from  that  part  of  the  world,  we  now  exported 
extensively  to  it. 

With  respect  to  another  part  of  the  speech  of  hishonour<« 
aUe  friend — he  meant  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  alluded 
to  the  cheering  prospect  which  the  number  of  idands  in  the 
Indian  Sea  held  out  to  us  of  a  great  extension  of  commerce 
— he  had  to  state,  and  he  did  so  with  feelings  of  great  per- 
sonal satis&ction,  because  it  was  the  result  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  policy  which  he  had  advocated,  that  Singapore, 
Penang,  and  Malacca,  were  included  in  those  regulations 
irtiicli  the  East-India  Company  had  consented  to  adopt. 
HioBe  ports  were  now  as  free  and  as  open  as  possible ;  no 
tonnage  or  duty  of  any  description  being  demanded*  This 
was  the  commencement  of  a  system  which,  in  his  opinion, 
promised  the  most  favourable  results.  It  was  infinitely 
better  to  look  to  the  future  tar  permanent  benefits  to  be 
derived  foxn  those  sources,  and  to  trust  to  the  increased 
revenue  which  the  growth  of  their  prosperity  would  neces*> 
anrily  occadon,  than  to  seek  for  a  trifling,  temporary  ad* 
vantage,  by  the  impositicm  of  duties  which,  however  small, 
mi|^  have  the  effect  of  driving  away  commerce  altogether. 

The  effect  of  the  system  which  had  been  mtroduced,  as 
far  as  it  could  at  present  be  judged  of,  was  most  satisfiEic- 
lovy;  and  what  mi^t  be  its  ultimate  results  upon  the 
trade  with  China,  and  with  the  immense  population  in  other 
parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  no  one  could  anticipate.  For  his 
own  port,  he  confessed  that  he  was  exceedingly  sanguind 
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upon  the  subject ;  and  that  he  look^  forward  to  the  most 
extensive  commercial  intercourse,  under  the  British  flag, 
between  the  western  parts  of  America  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  Asia*  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  British 
government  to  lay  the  foundation,  to  prepare  as  it  were 
the  highway  for  such  an  intercourse;  and  he  could  assure 
his  honourable  friend^  that  it  was  a  duty  of  which  his 
Majesty^s  present  government  never  for  a  moment  loat 
sight.  The  only  suggestion  which  he  wished  to  throw  out 
to  his  honourable  friend,  was  the  expediency  of  postponing 
an  inquiry  into  this  subject,  until  the  result  of  those  expe- 
riments, which  were  already  in  progress,  had  more  dis- 
tinctly manifested  themselves.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
inclination  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  even- 
tual inquiry.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  solicitous  that  it 
might  take  place ;  but  it  certainly  appeared  to  him,  that  it 
was  desirable  to  defer  it,  until  the  success  of  the  measures 
which  had  already  been  adopted,  and  the  expediency  of 
extending  them,  should  be  more  fully  ascertained.  An 
investigation  of  the  whole  of  this  vast  and  important  ques- 
tion, at  some  future  period,  would,  he  was  convinced,  be 
at  once  more  satisfactory  to  the  House,  and  more  advan* 
tageous  to  the  general  interests  of  the  state.  Not  that  he 
differed  from  his  honourable  friend  on  any  of  the  principles 
"which  he  had  advanced.  So  far  from  it,  he  was,  as  wa» 
well  known,  a  warm  advocate  for  the  application  of  those 
prindiples,  as  extensively  and  as  prc«nptly  as  they  could  be 
applied,  consistently  with  what  was  due  to  existing  rights 
and  interests ;  but  it  was  because  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
present  was  not  the  fittest  moment  for  the  inquiry,  and  that, 
at  a  future  period,  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  itesult 
of  what  was  now  going  on,  they  would  proceed  to  that  inquiry 
with  a  much  greater  probability  of  an  advantageous  issue 
that  he  now  advocated  delay.     The  appointment  of  a  com* 
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mitten  now  might  create  alann,  and  excite  exasperation,  at 
a  moment  when  be  was  most  anxious  to  shew  the  parties 
wlio  wtfe  interested,  that  the  alarm  was  unfounded,  and  the 
exasperation  uncalled  for.  However  reluctantly,  there* 
£we,  lie  was  compelled  to  object  to  his  honourable  friend^'s 

mODOIL 

Thane  was  only  one  point  on  which  he  difiered  in 
opmioQ  fiom  his  honourable  fiiend ;  and  that  was,  with 
respect  lo  his  recommendation  to  throw  open  to  Ireland 
the  tiade  with  India.  His  honourable  friend  seemed  to 
consider  that  such  a  measure  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  manufacturing  industry  of  Ireland.  Now, 
be  was  ataloss  to  see  how  such  an  effect  could  be  produced 
by  such  an  extension.  The  probability  of  the  increase  of 
manufactures  in  Ireland  must  depend  materially  and  prin- 
ctpaDy  on  the  protection  experienced  by  property  in  that 
country,  and  the  advantages  thereby  secured  to  those 
whose  interests  were  connected  with  manufacturing  pros- 
peri^.  He  was  happy  to  say,  that  a  new  impetus  had 
begun  to  be  felt  in  the  manufactures  of  Ireland ;  and  he 
aincefdy  trusted  that  it  would  increase,  and  lead  to  great 
impcovements.  Many  circumstances  induced  him  to  be- 
heve  that  it  would  do  so;  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  alteration  of  the  law  for  regulating  the  duty  on  sugar 
—rather,  as  he  thought,  indiscreetly  suggested — ^would 
have  the  effect  of  affording  employment  to  the  population 
of  IielaDd ;— 4UI  object,  which  depended  on  other  and  very 
diSiefent  circumstances. 

He  could  not  trespass  any  longer  on  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  had  sketched  an  outline  of  what  appeared  to 
Urn  to  be  some  of  the  most  weighty  considerations  in  this 
most  important  subject  He  hoped  he  had  given  satisl 
factory  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee.   He  trusted  it  would  be  understood  that  be  did  to^ 

VOL.  lit.  L 
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not  because  he  had  the  slightest  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  improvement,  or  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
sound  commercial  principles;  but  rather  because  he  was 
convinced, — ^and  he  repeated  hi^  conviction,  that  these  ob- 
jects would  be  best  obtained,  at  present,  by  abstaining 
from  an  enquiry,  which  would  be  more  beneficially  entered 
upon  at  a  future  period.  The  time  must  come,  and  it 
could  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  subject  would  be  ripe 
for  consideration,  and  when  it  would  be  the  imperative 
duty  of  Parliament  to  enter  into  a  full  investigation  of  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Sykes,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  expressed  their 
entire  concurrence  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  honourable  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  feeling  as  he 
did|  the  greatest  attachment  to  India,  trusted  that  the  question  of  its 
cQiiimereibl  interests  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman ;  who,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  deal  with  it  as  he  was 
dealing  with  all  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature.  He  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  in  the 
principles  upon  which  he  was  acting,  and  trusted  that  the  honourable 
member  for  Bridgenorth  would  withdraw  his  motion.  Mr.  Whit- 
more  ^xpre88ed  his  readiness  to  yield  to  the  recommendation,  and  to 
leave  the  subject  altogether  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman^s 
hands. 


WOOL  TRADE. 

May  28. 

Mr.  Portman  presented  a  petition  from  the  Wool-growers  of  Dor* 
setshire,  praying  the  House  ^'  to  impose  such  a  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  all  Foreign  Wools,  as  will  for  the  future  insure  a  fair,  steady, 
and  remunerating  price  to  the  British  grower.*' 

Mr.  HusKissON  said,  that  after  the  judicious  opening  of 
the  honourable  gentleman,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
detain  the  House  for  many  minutes  upon  this  subject.  The 
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booounble  gentleman  had  very  fairly  stated,  that  he  attri-- 
buted  the  existing  depression  to  the  inordinate  importations 
cf  the  year  1825,  and  to  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
foreigD  wool.  He  confessed,  that  he  looked  to  another 
source  for  the  distress  of  the  wool-growers ;  and  that  was 
the  pressure  on  that  manufacture,  of  which  the  article  of  • 
vool  formed  the  raw  material.  Now,  if  the  pressure  arose 
from  that  cause,  it  would  be  rather  an  odd  way — ^he  had 
almost  said  an  Irish  way — of  attempting  to  remove  it,  by 
nising  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  Yet  this  was  the 
remedy  proposed  by  this  petition,  and  numerous  others  of 
a  like  description.  The  progress  of  the  present  depression 
might  very  easily  be  traced.  In  the  year  1825,  there,  was 
a  great  importation  of  the  article  of  wool.  That  importa- 
tion led  to  a  stagnation  in  the  home  market — the  invariable 
caaaequence  of  a  glut.  Hence  proceeded  a  fall  in  prices, 
and  the  subsequent  distress  of  the  growers ;  and  this  dis- 
tress he  was  confident  they  would  aggravate,  if  they  were 
to  take  away  the  only  chance  which  the  wool-growers  had 
of  an  improvement ;  namely,  the  foreign  demand  for  the 
raanuiactured  article. 

It  could  not  be  questioned,  that  such  a  consequence 
vould  result  from  any  measure  tending  to  place  the  British 
aianufacturer  in  a  state  more  unfavourable  to  competition 
than  that  in  which  be  was  placed  at  present.  In  1825, 
there  was  a  combination  of  causes,  which  led  io  the  un-^ 
fitTourable  results  of  that  year.  The  extravagant  specula- 
tioosy  not  only  in  wool,  but  in  every  other  article  of  com- 
mercCy  were  such,  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
such  an  enormous  importation  should  have  taken  place,  as 
to  produce  stagnation  in  the  market,  and  subsequent  low 
prices.  But  it  was  not  only  in  wool  that  this  fall  of  prices 
had  occurred;  it  extended  to  almost  every  other  article. 
He  liad  only  that  morning  been  looking  over  a  table  of 
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prices,  and  he  found  since  1823-4  the  fall  upon  cotUm  to 
have  been  from  IS^d.  to  Id. ;  in  sugar,  from  4S«.  to  SOs. ; 
in  silk,  from  Is.  Bd.  to  lid.,  and  in  tobacco,  and  various 
other  articles,  in  proportion. 

The  present  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  inquiring  into  the  grounds  to  which  those  fluc- 
tuations might  be  traced;  nor  for  investigating  causes  which, 
atone  moment,  had  led  to  the  extension  of  particular  manu- 
factures, and  at  another  had  almost  occasioned  their  annu 
hilation.  This  depression — which  was  now  clearing  ofP-^ 
was  not  confined  to  one  branch  of  raw  material,  but  waa 
observable  in  all  those  with  which  the  manufactures  of  thi» 
country  were  concerned.  Now,  he  apprehended  that  the 
same  causes  which  operated  to  lessen  the  value  of  other- 
articles  used  in  manufactures,  must  have  equally  affected 
wool;  and  when  those  causes  ceased,  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  of  wool  would  be  proportionably  improved.  In 
1819,  a  duty  of  sixpence  per  pound  had  been  laid  on 
the  importation  of  wool.  Before  that  time,  seventeen  or 
eighteen  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  were  annually  im- 
ported. After  1819,  the  duty  continued  pretty  nearly 
the  same  up  to  a  recent  period ;  and  the  manufacturers 
constantly  complained,  that  they  were  daily  losing  their 
export  trade;  that  many  branches,  in  which  there  had 
previously  been  a  considerable  demand,  were  falling  off  and 
declining,  in  consequence  of  those  duties ; — ^that  they  were^ 
in  fact,  undersold  by  the  manufacturers  abroad.  The 
answer  made  to  these  representations  was  this — ^*  If  you 
will  consent  to  a  free  export  of  wool  of  Briljsh  growth,  we 
will  reduce  this  duty  on  the  importation  of  that  arlicW 
In  1824,  that  argument  prevailed.  After  some  discus^on 
in  that  House,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  his  object. 

And  here  it  might  be  proper  to  observe,  that  between 
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1819^  when  the  duty  of  dxpenoe  was  impo^d,  and  1824, 
vben  it  was  modified,  the  price  protected  by  that  duty  of 
sixpence  was  not  a  high  price,  but  a  price  which  con* 
tinued  to  decline.  From  1819  to  18S4,  the  price  was  con* 
stantly  declining ;  but  in  18S5  it  rose  again ;  as  indeed 
erary  article  did  at  that  period.  In  1826,  the  price  was 
QDoe  more  d^ressed,  and  it  now  remained  as  low  as  it  was 
in  18S4.  But,  though  it  was  now  depressed  in  value,  as 
compared  with  18S6,  its  present  price  was  considerably  supe- 
rior to  that  of  1819.  Wool  which  was  Us.  per  tod  in  1819, 
was  DOW  from  239.  to  24«.  per  tod.  The  honourable  mem- 
bar  for  Callington,*  seemed  to  think,  .that  long  wool  only 
had  h^EBL  .subject  to  the  jealous  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  but  he  could  assure  the  honourable  member,  that, 
up  to  a  late  pericxl,  the  severe  penalties  of  the  law  were 
directed  against  short  wool.  The  reason  of  the  immense 
growth  of  wool  abroad  was  this : — foreigners  found  that 
their  com  was  excluded  fix>m  this  country,  and,  anxious  to 
procure  British  manufactures,  they  applied  themselves  to 
the  |xodaction  of  that  article  which  they  thought  they 
could  most  readily  exchange  for  those  manufactures.  With 
diat  view,  large  flocks  of  sheep  were.oicouraged ;  and  there 
was,  at  this  moment,  four  or  five  times  more  Merino  wool 
raised  in  Germany,  than  was  ever  before  known.  It  was 
this  change  of  system  that  mainly  contributed  to  the  depres- 
sion  of  the  price  of  short  wool.  The  price  of  that  wool 
was  unqiiesti(»iably  very  low  at  present.  It  was  low  in 
comparison  with  that  of  long  wool ;  but  long  wool  now 
commanded  a  price  double  the  amount  of  that  which  it 
fetdied  some  years  ago ;  and  he  thought  that  any  inter- 
ference with  the  duty  now  would  have  the  effect  of  depriv- 
ing this  country  of  a  very  considerable  foreign  trade.  In 
proof  ol  this,  he  wovdd  read  an  extract  from  the  last  letter 

*  Mr.  Baring, 
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received  by  the  fioard  of  Trade  from  Mexico.  It  was 
dated  the  Slst  of  December,  and  contained  the  following 
passage : — ^^  The  imports  from  Europe  are  chiefly  confined 
to  silk,  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures.  The  silks 
are  imported  from  France,  the  linens  ftom  Crermany — ^the 
woollens  principally  from  England  and  the  United  States. 
France  also  furnishes  a  considerable  quantity' of  linen. 
Some  branches  of  the  English  cloth-trade  have  declined,  as 
the  French  are  able  to  undersell  us,  in  consequence  of  the 
cheapness  of  the  raw  material ;  but  the  English  broad- 
cloths have  a  decided  advantage.  In  that  line,  the  French 
cannot  enter  into  a  competition  with  us.^  Now,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  if  they  increased  the  price  of  that 
i^>eciesx)f  wool  which  entered  into  the  mixture  and  compo- 
sition of  every  sort  of  cloth  ?  Would  they  not  thereby 
deprive  themselves  of  the  portion  of  this  foreign  trade 
which  they  now  possessed  ? 

The  facts  which  he  had  stated  were,  he  thought,  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  impolicy  of  placing  any  additional  duty 
on  wool.  Looking  to  the  price  of  wool  in  1826,  and  at 
present,  the  duty  was  equal  to  twenty  per  cent.  He  recol- 
lected, in  1826,  when  the  British  merchants  went  "  wool- 
gathering"  in  every  part  of  Europe;  such  was  their 
eagerness  to  purchase  that  commodity,  that  the  manu- 
facturers on  the  continent  not  only  did  not  buy  in  competi- 
tion with  them,  but  they  actually  sold  to  them  the  wool 
which  they  originally  intended  to  have  manufactured  them- 
selves. This  he  knew  to  be  a  fact ;  as  he  happened  to  be 
on  the  continent  at  that  period  for  a  short  time.  The 
wool  came  to  this  country  at  double  its  ordinary  price,  and 
it  soon  fell  fifty  per  cent,  below  that  ordinary  price.  It 
was  impossible  to  prevent  this  spirit  of  speculation  in  a  free 
country  like  this.  All  they  could  do  was  to  lament  a 
system  which  produced  such  unfortunate  results. 
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With  respect  to  the  duty  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  wool  into  France,  it  was  undoubtedly  very  consi- 
derable. The  course  was  this— (and  in  explaining  it,  he 
meant  not  to  inquire  whether  it  was  a  ¥dse  system  or  not) 
-^  heavy  duty  was  laid  on  the  wool  imported,  and  an 
account  was  opened  between  the  officers  of  Government 
and  the  importer.  A  drawback  greater  than  the  amount 
of  the  duty  was  allowed  to  the  importer,  if  he  proved 
satisfactorily  that  he  had  exported  woollen  goods  equal  in 
value  to  the  quantity  of  wool  which  he  had  imported.  This 
system  might  answer  in  France ;  but  it  certainly  would  not 
suit  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  trade  of  this  country. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  create  endless  confusion  and 
embarrassment.  When  they  considered  the  varied  manu- 
factures of  this  country,  in  which  a  little  foreign  w(x)l 
was  mixed  with  that  of  English  growth,  it  must  appear 
impoinble  Uiat  such  a  system  could  be  adopted  here.  At 
the  same  time,  he  did  not  mean  to  condemn  that  policy 
with  respect  to  France.  He  would  remind  the  House,  that 
Fnmce  and  the  Netherlands  were  running  this  country  very 
hard,  with  reference  to  woollen  manufactures ;  and,  there. 
&re,  if  heavy  duties  were  laid  on  the  raw  n^aterial,  it 
would  be  giving  those  countries  a  great  advantage  over 
I'lnghmd.  It  was  clear  that  such  a  proceeding  must  injure 
the  grower,  who  must,  of  necessity,  suffer  if  the  manu- 
facturer could  not  purchase.  It  would  be  the  means  of 
depriving  the  labourer  and  the  industrious  artisan  of  this 
country  of  that  employment  and  remuneration  which  his 
exertions  deserved.  He  would  tell  those  who  were  inte- 
n»ted  in  the  success  of  agriculture,  that  that  system  best 
deserved  their  support  which  gave  steady,  ccmstant,  and 
full  employment  to  the  labourer,  and  which  afforded  him 
good  and  sufficient  wages.  It  was  with  a  view  to  the 
^^^lishment  of  that  system  that  the  Government  was  now 
acting,  and,  by  properly  following  it  up,  they  would,  he. 
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was  quite  sure,  do  infinitdy  more  to  promote  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  countrjr,  than  by  any  artificial  attempt  to  fcnrce 
production  beyond  the  fair  limits  of  demand. 


MR.  DAVENPORt'S  MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  DISTRESSED  STATE  OF  THE  COM- 
MERCIAL AND  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY. 

Jwne  14. 

Mr.  Davenport  moved,  <*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Causes  of  the  Severe  Distress  which  has  aiBicted 
the  Commercial  and  Industrious  Classes  of  the  Community,  during 
the  last  and  present  year."  After  the  motion  had  been  supported  by 
Mr.  Leicester,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Fyler,  and  Sir  F.  Burdett, 

Mr.  HusxissoN  said,  that  the  motion  was  for  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  difficulties  which  had 
affiscted  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community  during 
the  last  and  present  year ;  and  in  making  that  moticm,  the 
honourable  member  had  gone  into  almost  every  topic  of 
political  economy,  which  could  afford  matter  for  discus- 
sion there,  or  in  any  other  place ;  and  to  these  topics  each 
gentleman  who  had  successively  addressed  the  House  had 
added  almost  every  otho*  which  could  by  possibility  engage 
the  attention  of  Parliament. 

One  of  the  subjects  adverted  to  by  the  honourable 
mover  was  the  measure  passed  by  Parliament,  which  went 
to  the  abolition  of  one  and  two-pound  notes.  The  honour- 
able seconder  praised  that  measure ;  but  on  many  other 
points,  the  opinions  of  the  honourable  mover  and  seconder 
were  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Another  honourable  gen- 
tleman, speaking  of  Ireland,  wished  this  committee,  on  the 
14th  day  of  June,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland — into  the  relations  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant  in  that  country — into  the  mode  in  which  the 
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landlord  oppressed  the  temuit.  The  question  of  emigrs^ 
tkii,  in  all  its  biaoehes,  was  siao  to  occupy  die  attention  of 
dus  committee.  Another  quesdon  which  was  to  be  sub- 
nutted  to  it,  on  this  14th  of  June,  was,  whether  it  would  be 
expedient  to  abandon  the  Canadas,  and  separate  them 
fiom  the  dominion  of  the  Crown.  The  Sinking  Fund — 
the  Catholic  question — and  every  other  possible  practical 
and  theoretical  question  that  could  occupy  the  attention  of 
Pafliament  were  also  to  be  submitted  to  it. 

Now,  considering  the  very  opposite  statements  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  this  Committee,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  however  desirable  it  might 
^  be,  for  them  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  on  the  van-* 
ous  questions  which  were  to  be  brought  under  their  con^ 
siderEtion* 

He  well  remembered  the  period  to  which  the  honourable 
mover  had  alluded,  when  he  (Mr.  Huskisson)  was  r^^arded 
as  a  wild  theorist  and  a  dealer  in  abstract  doctrines,  on 
subjects  oonnected  with  the  currency.  In  the  year  1811, 
he  was  in  a  very  small  minority,  which  voted  that  the  cur- 
xacy  was  in  a  state  of  depreciation  ;  and  it  was  a  litde 
siflfTular,  that  those  who  now  pressed  upon  them  the  conse> 
quences  of  that  depreciation,  and.  who  exaggerated  the 
ciect  it  had  produced  on  the  rent  c^  land,  and  on  the  inte- 
rests of  the  landowner,  ware  among  those  who  did  not,  at 
that  time,  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  evil.  The  rent  of 
land  had  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years ;  yet  these  gaitiemen 
did  not,  in  the  year  1811,  believe  in  the  diminution  of  the 
vahie  of  money,  but  denounced  him,  and  all  those  who 
maintained  that  doctrine,  as  visionary  theorists,  and  as 
men  altogether  unworthy  of  the  respect  or  notice  of  the 
public  It  is  certain,  that  the  men  who  now  considered 
themselves  inCidlible,  were  not  among  those  who  perceived 
the  depredation  of  the  currency,  which  led  to  the  conse- 
which  had  since  ensued. 
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The  honourable  mover  was  anxious  that  the  salaries  of 
those  whose  labours  and  talents  were  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  public,  should  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  ITQSL 
But  if  a  direct  tax  was  to  be  levied  upon  incomes,  let  it  be 
fairly  applied — let  every  man  be  required  to  meet  it  accord- 
ing to  the  fair  level  of  his  situation  in  the  country — ^let  it 
be  levied  equally  and  impartially  upon  every  species  of 
income.  The  honourable  gentleman  had  adverted  to  the 
low  amount  of  the  incomes  of  persons  at'  that  time  Con- 
nected with  the  Board  of  Ordilance,  as  compared  with  the 
present  salaries.  Now,  he  believed  there  was  not  one  of 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  that  department,  who  would 
not  be  glad  to  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  those  who  held 
similar  situations  in  179S.  The  fact  was,  that  although 
the  salaries  in  1792  were  small,  the  emoluments  derived 
from  fees,  which  were  now  abolished,  were  so  considerable, 
that  the  whole  remuneration  greatly  exceeded  the  existing 
fixed  salaries. 

With  regard  to  the  motion  now  before  the  House,  it  was 
in  reality  an  attempt  to  renew  the  motion  made  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Essex  in  18SS.  He  had,  at  that 
time,  explained  at  so  much  length  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  opposed  that  motion,  that  he  should  not  trouble  the 
House  with  a  repetition  of  the  arguments  which  he  had 
then  used.  If  it  was  wrong  in  1822,  to  depart  from  the 
system  by  which  the  currency  was  setUed  in  ISIO)  it  would 
be  much  more  so  to  attempt  to  unsettle  that  system  in  1827. 
There  was  no  part  of  his  public  life  upon  which  he  looked 
back  with  more  satisfaction,  than  the  occasion  on  which  he 
had  opposed  the  attempt  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Essex,  to  break  in  upon  the  system  adopted  in  1819;  by 
which  Parliament  was  pledged  not  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  fineness,  the  weight,  and  the  denomination  of  the 
currency.  Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  House  had 
come  to  that  resolution ;  and  they  would  now,  in  his  opinion, 
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be  guilty  of  something  which  would  almost  amount  to 
insanity,  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  alter  it  He  should, 
therefore,  give  his  decided  opposition  to  a  motion,  of  which 
the  object  substantially  was,  to  introduce  a  doubt  whether 
Pariiament  ought  to  adhere  to  the  standard  of  currency 
adopted  in  1819. 

No  measure,  in  fact,  would  create  more  alarm  through- 
out tlie  country,  than  one  which  su^ested  the  probability 
of  an  attempt,  oh  the  part  of  the  legislature,  to  alter  that 
standard.  It  was  a  proposal  fatal  to  all  the  landmarks  of 
prcqierty,  and  calculated  to  destroy  all  the  securities  upon 
which  the  interchange  of  property  was  founded.  If  the 
honourable  baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster,  could 
persuade  the  manufacturing  and  labouring  classes,  that  in 
{Hoportion  as  com  was  dear  their  prosperity  would  increase ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  persuade  the  agriculturists  that  a 
free  trade  in  com,  without  any  restrictions  or  prohibitory 
duty  would  give  them  high  prices,  he  would  accomplish 
a  veiy  desirable  object,  and  save  the  House,  if  not  in  this, 
at  least  in  a  future  session,  a  good-  deal  of  laborious  dis- 
cussion on  a  subject  upon  which  all  were  not  likely  to  agree. 

Upon  these  grounds,  he  should  oppose  the  motion  for 
going  into  a  committee — a  motion,  in  fact,  which  could 
hanily  be  seriously  made,  considering  the  short  time  which 
was  likely  to  intervene  between  the  present  period  and  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament ;  and  of  which,  if  the  inquiry 
were  at  this  time  practicable,  the  only  effect  would  be  to 
throw  the  whole  country  into  confusion. 

Mr.  Davenport,  finding  that  his  friends  and  supporters  were  of 
ofbion  that  it  woald  be  useless  to  press  the  motion,  begged  leave  to 
withdraw  it 
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CORN   DUTIES  BILL— THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON'S 
AMENDMENT— MR.  HUSKISSON'S  EXPLANATION. 

June  18. 

On  the  Iflt  of  June,  the  House  of  Lords  being  in  a  committee  on  the 
Com  Duties  Bill,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
*'  That  no  Wheat  which  shall  have  been  placed  under  bond,  to  his 
**  Majesty,  in  any  ships  or  warehouses,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
''shall  be  entered  for  home-consumption,  from  the  ship  or  warehouse 
''  in  which  such  Wheat  shall  have  been  so  placed  under  bond,  so 
<'  long  as  the  average  price  of  Wheat,  as  settled  by  virtue  of  this 
''  Act,  shall  be  less  than  Q%s,  per  quarter."  The  amendment  was  op- 
posed by  Lord  Goderich,  as  being  at  direct  variance  with  the  prin- 
eiple  of  the  bill.  If  adopted,  it  must,  he  said,  lead  to  the  rejection 
of  it.  On  a  division,  the  numbers  were,  contents  7^,  not-contents 
74 ;  leaving  a  majority  of  four  in  favour  of  the  amendment  On  the 
12th,  the  report  was  brought  up ;  when,  on  the  amendment  being  put, 
the  House  divided ;  for  the  amendment,  133 ;  against  it,  122 ;  leaving 
a  majority  of  eleven  against  the  Bill  as  it  stood.  In  consequence 
of  which,  on  the  following  day.  Lord  Goderich  announced,  that 
alter  the  decision  which  their  lordships  had  come  to,  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  ministers  to  propose  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

On  the  16th,  the  House  of  Commons  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  Cx>m  Trade  acts,  Mr.  Western  moved  <  the  repeal 
of  so  much  of  the  Act  of  ^e  3d  Gteo.  II.  cap.  60,  relating  to  the  im- 
portation of  com,  as  renders  the  provisions  of  those  Acts  dependent 
on  the  admission  of  Foreign  wheat  for  home  consumption,  under  the 
provision  of  the  Act  of  the  56th  of  Geo.  III.  cap.  26.'  Upon  this, 
Mr.  Canning  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  any  sort  of  com,  grain, 
meal,  or  flour,  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  and  now  in  ware- 
house in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  which  may  be  reported  to  be 
warehoused,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  July  next,  shall  be  admissible 
for  home  consumption  at  any  time  before  the  first  of  May  1828, 
upon  payment  of  the  duties  following."  [These  were  the  duties  im- 
posed by  the  Bill  passed  by  the  Commons,  but  not  proceeded  with  by 
the  Lords.] 

Mr.  Peel,  after  expressing  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  amendment, 
took  occasion  to  observe,  that  if  any  gentleman  should  think  that  the 
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tmendment  proposed  and  carried  by  his  noble  frfend,  the  Duke  of 
W^lington,  was  connected  with  any  purposes  of  a  political  nature, 
or  still  less  with  any  purposes  of  party  faction,  he  was  satisfied 
•neb  an  impression  was  wholly  erroneous.  He  believed  his  noble 
fiiend  had  made  his  proposition  on  a  misconstruction  of  what  had 
paased  between  him  and  his  right  honourable  friend,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  Mr.  Baring's  stating,  that  he 
could  not  conceire  any  thing  more  absurd  in  legislation  than  the 
Bohle  duke's  amendment,  Mr.  Peel  added,  that  if  ridicule  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  transaction,  it  equally  attached  to  his  right  honourable 
friend,  for  the  iBsent  which  he  had  given  to  a  part  of  the  alteration. 
Upon  which, 

Ifr.  HusKissoN  rose  and  said : — I  have,  Sir,  to  request 
tlie  indulgence  of  the  House  in  the  perfomumce  ot  a  very 
pdnful  but  imperative  duty.  I  certainly  could  have 
wished  that  honourable  gentlemen  had  confined  themselves 
strictly  to  the  motion  before  the  House,  and  that  the  dis- 
cussioQ  had  not  taken  the  turn  which  it  has  taken.  My 
rig^t  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  has  said  that  all  the  ridicule  and  blame  which  an 
honourable  member  behind  me  has  lavished  upon  the 
aoiendment  of  my  noble  friend,  attaches  in  an  equal  degree 
to  me  as  it  attaches  to  my  noble  friend.  I  will  tell  my 
right  honourable  friend,  that  however  great  that  ridicule 
may  have  lieen,  I  would  rather  bear  with  it,  were  it  twenty 
times  as  great  as  it  is  said  to  be,  than  that  the  Amendment 
should  have  received  the  sanction  of  this  House,  and  worked 
all  the  mischief,  all  the  disadvantages,  and  all  the  distress 
irtiich  it  must  inevitably  have  produced.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  must  deny  that  any  part  of  that  ridicule  attaches 
to  me.  I  am  answerable  neither  for  the  merits  nor  the  de- 
merits of  that  amendment.  It  has  been  said,  that  I  sug- 
gested the  amendment;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
noble  duke  has  entirely  mistaken  the  suggestion  which  t 
did  make  to  him ;  and  as  certain  documents  conne<fted  with 
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this  subject  have  been  alluded  to  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
I  hope  the  House  will  allow  me  to  read  some,  extracts, 
which  will  place  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light  than  it  has 
hitherto  appeared  in. 

Sir,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  last  month, 
on  the  eve  of  the  day  for  which  the  Com  Bill  stood  for 
committal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  received  from  my  noble 
friend  a  private  communication,  which   I  will  now  read  to 

the  House. 

"  London,  May  24, 1827. 

''  My  dear  Huskisson, — I  beg  you  to  look  at  the  enclosed  clause, 
and  let  me  know  whether  you  have  any  objection  to  its  being  inserted 
in  the  Com  bill,  after  the  clause  permitting  the  entry. 

**  In  my  opinion,  it  will  tend  to  diminish  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained, that  the  system  of  warehousing  may  be  abused  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  and  ensuring  the  results  of  frauds  in  the  averages ;  and 
will  tend  to  induce  some  to  vote  for  the  bill  who  would  otherwise  vote 
against  it 

'<  Let  me  have  your  answer  as  soon  as  you  can.    Ever  your's,  most 

sincerely, 

"  Wellington." 

The  clause  which  my  noble  friend  enclosed  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Provided  always,  that  no  com  shall  be  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption from  any  warehouse  in  any  port  or  place  in  this  king'^ 
dom,  previous  to  the  entry  for  home  consumption,  or  to  the  ex- 
portation of  every  other  portion  or  portions  of  com  previously  lodged 
in  warehouse,  in  such  port  or  place ;  without  the  consent  in  writing, 
imder  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  proprietor  of  such  last-mentioned 
com,  so  long  as  the  average  price  of  corn,  within  this  kingdom,  as 
settled  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  less  than  70^.  a  quarter." 

To  this  letter  of  my  noble  friend  I  wrote  an  answer  that 
same  night,  which  I  believe  my  noble  friend  received  early 
the  next  morning.  In  replying  to  the  letter  which  I  thus 
received,  I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  communicated  with 
the  noble  duke  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  one  colleague 
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WMild  oommunicate  with  another ;  for  in  such  relation  I 
Blill  supposed  myself  to  stand  with  my  noble  friend,  as  far 
as  that  faiU  was  concerned.  I  did  not  even  keep  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  I  wrote,  and  I  have  to  thank  my  noble 
friend  for  the  copy  of  it  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand. 
This  letter  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  misapprehension 
which  has  taken  place,  and  I  must  therefore  beg  to  trespass 
on  .the  House  by  reading  it : 

<<  Somerset-place,  May  24, 1827. 

^  My  dear  Duke, — 1  should  certainly  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
any  reasonable  concession,  which  would  conciliate  some  of  those  who 
olject  to  the  Com  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  without  risking  the  loss 
of  the  measure  when  sent  back  to  our  House. 

**  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say,  whether  the  proviso,  which  I 
return,  would  be  open  to  this  objection.  On  other  grounds,  I  aiii 
afraid  you  would  find  great  practical  difficulties  in  the  execution  of 
the  propoeed  measure. 

**  It  would  give,  as  I  understand  it,  the  power  to  any  one  pro- 
prietor of  foreign  com,  in  any  port,  to  lay  a  veto  upon  the  sale  of 
all  com  warehoused  subsequent  to  his  in  that  port,  until  the  price 
reached  70s. 

**  This  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  one  individual,  by  reserving 
a  quantity,  however  small,  of  old  com,  to  stop  any  sale  below  70s. 
is  effectually  as  it  could  be  stopped  by  a  positive  prohibition  under 
that  price. 

'*  Suppoaing  this  objection  removed,  how,  at  any  of  the  great  ports, 
can  you  hope  to  get  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  every  proprietor  ?  I 
hare  no  doubt,  that  the  com  now  warehoused  in  London  is  the  pro- 
perty of  at  least  ^ye  hundred  firms  or  individuals,  some  living  in 
London,  some  in  different  parts  of  England,  some  abroad.  This  corn, 
whilst  in  bond,  is  every  day  changing  hands.  How  can  it  be  satis- 
&ctorily  certified  to  the  Custom-house,  that  ail  the  consents  have  been 
obtained;  or  how  is  any  party  to  set  about  procuring  them  all,  or  to 
know  when  he  has  accomplished  it? 

**  There  are  other  difficulties  of  detail  which  occur  to  me.  For 
iflstasce,  a  party  who  cannot  fulfil  the  conditions  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, may  not  find  any  difficulty  in  doing  so  at  Rochester,  because  of 
c«m  previously  bonded  at  the  latter  port  there  is  none.  In  that 
caw,  the  London  owner  may  either  remove  his  corn  to  Rochester, 
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or .  import  fireth  com  from  the  C3oiittiient  into  that  port,  and  the  law 
would  be  different  in  different  ports,  thoug^h  possibly  very  near  to 
one  another.*' 

I  made  these  objections  in  order  to  show  that  the  proposed 
clause  was  really  not  a  practicable,  and  that  even  if  it  had 
been,  it  would  not  be  a  useful,  one.  The  letter  concluded 
in  these  words : — 

*'  Had  your  proposal  been,  that  no  corn  bonded  c^fUr  the  passing  qf 
the  present  bill  should  be  allowed  to  be  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion till  the  average  price  had  reached  GSs.^  and  that  thenoefonoard 
all  corn  so  bonded,  or  thereafter  imported,  should  come  under  the 
regulations  of  the  bill,  individually  I  should  not  object  to  such  a 
proviso.  It  would  ensure  that  no  quantity  beyond  thai  mm  m 
bond  should  be  thrown  upon  the  market,  unless,  in  spite  of  thai 
quantity^  the  price  reached  a  level  which  might  fairly  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  our  being  in  want  of  a  fiirther  supply  firom 
abroad. 

"  Bui  I  am  qfiraid  that  even  this  amendment  would  prove  /atai  to 
the  biUy  in  our  House,    I  remain,  &c. 

"  W.  HUSKISSON." 

Now,  Sir,  what  I  meant  to  state  was  simply  this, — that, 
up  to  the  price  of  6&.,  the  com  now  actually  locked  up 
should  have  a  priority,  and  that  henceforth  that  and  all 
other  com  should  be  under  the  regulations  of  the  bill.  I 
had  calculated  that  there  were  five  hundred  thousand 
quarters  of  com  in  bond ;  which  com  might  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  so  much  British  capital,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  had,  in  all  probability,  been  brought 
here  under  the  authority  of  measures  either  already  taken 
or  pledged  to  be  taken,  and  I  therefore  did  think  that  it 
was  entitled  to  a  priority,  up  to  the  price  of  668.  But  then 
it  was  merely  pro  hoc  viee^  and  possessed  nothing  of  a 
character  approximating  to  permanency.  My  intention 
was  to  give  a  preference  to  this  com,  and  not  to  the  foreign 
com,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated. 

I  shall  presaitly  pursue  the  correspondence  further,  but 
this  I  must  say, — I  shall  always  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
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regret  that  my  noble  friend,  who  did  me  the  honour 
to  consult  me  upon  this  subject,  to  take  my  opinion  on  one 
dause,  and  then,  considering  my  reasons  against .  that 
clause  to  be  valid  and  conclusive,  did  not  hesitate  to 
abandon  it, — I  shall,  I  say,  always  look  upon  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  regret,  that  my  noble  friend  did  not  tell  me  that  he 
had  another  clause  to  propose.  If  my  noble  friend  had 
done  me  that  favour,  the  misapprehension  would  have  been 
spared,  and  my  noble  friend  would  have  been  set  right. 
I  certainly  was  never  so  much  surprised  as  when  a  friend 
of  mine — not  a  member  of  the  other  House — ^informed  me, 
OD  the  Sd  of  June,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  pro- 
posed a  clause  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  com  bill,  and  that 
the  noble  duke  had  stated  that  he  had  my  sanction  for  it. 
The  moment  I  received  this  intimation  I  lost  no  time  in 
writing  to  the  noble  duke,  telling  him  that.  I  had  not  only 
been  totally  ignorant  that  he  wasgoing  to  propose  any  clause, 
but  that,  if  I  was  rightly  informed  of  the  nature  of  it,  I  was 
totally  opposed  to  it.  In  the  same  letter  I  explained  to 
the  noble  duke  the  spirit  and  feeling  under  which  I  had 
communicated  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  clause. 

And  now  I  will  ask  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  if  this  be  a  fair  his- 
tofy  of  the  amendment  of  my  noble  friend  which  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  bill,  how  it  can  possibly  happen  that  I  can 
10  the  slightest  degree  be  answerable  for  it, — ^and  upon 
what  ground  my  right  honourable  friend  can  say,  that  all 
the  obgectioos,  and  all  the  ridicule  to  which  this  amend- 
ment has  been  subjected,  are  equally  applicable  to  me  as  to 
the  noble  duke.  My  noble  friend  moved  his  amendment 
on  the  1st  of  June,  when  his  own  individual  opinion  might 
have  been,  that  he  was  correct  in  citing  my  authority  for 
the  clause;  but,  on  the  2d  of  June,  my  noble  friend  was 
perfectly  aware  that  he  had  misconstrued  my  letter.     It 

VOL.  III.  M 
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must  also  be  recollected,  that  from  that  time  nothing  more 
was  done  with  the  amendment  until  the  following  Thurs- 
day. Now,  seeing  that  the  noble  duke  was  fully  informed 
that  he  had  misapprehended  my  letter,  and  that  the  clause 
which  he  had  proposed  would  be  fatal  to  the  bill,  if  he  did 
not  think  it  of  vital  importance,  why  did  my  noble  friend 
persist  in  going  on  with  it  ?  Why  did  he  press  an  amend- 
ment which  no  human  being  in  this  House  can  think  any 
thing  but  actual  destruction  to  the  bill  ?  I  can  only  say, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  the  individual 
who  is  now  addressing  the  House  cannot  be  made  charge- 
able with  the  measure.  I  will  not  do  the  noble  duke  the 
injustice  of  taking  the  merit  of  it,  and  I  must  protest 
against  its  being  fathered  upon  me,  who  had  no  share  what- 
ever in  the  matter. 

I  am  sorry  to  trespass  so  long  on  the  time  of  the  House ; 
but,  however  inconvenient  it  may  be,  I  beg  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  my  noble  friend  on 
hearing  that  he  had  proposed  his  amendment  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

"  Somereet-place,  2d  June,  10  a.  m. 

**  My  dear  Duke,— >I  have  this  moment  heard  with  great  surpriBe, 
that  in  moving  an  amendment  last  night  on  the  Com  bill,  you  urged 
that  amendment  aa  having  been  consented  to  by  me,  and  that  to 
prove  my  consent  you  read  a  private  letter,  which  I  had  written  to 
you,  in  answer  to  one  which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  yon 
on  the  24th  nit 

"  As  I  did  not  even  keep  a  copy  of  that  letter,  and  as  your  Grace 
has  felt  yourself  at  liberty,  without  any  subsequent  communication  of 
any  sort  with  me,  to  make  this  public  use  of  it,  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
request  from  you  a  copy  of  that  letter,  as  without  it  I  cannot  enter 
upon  that  explanation  of  my  own  conduct,  which  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  my  letter  renders  necessary. 

'^  As  I  have  only  yet  received  a  very  imperfect  report  (not  from 
any  Peer)  of  what  passed  last  night  on  your  moving  the  Amend- 
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ment,  thU  u  not  the  occasion  to  make  any  further  observations  upon 
the  subject. 

"  I  most,  hoverer,  be  allowed  to  say  that,  be  the  amendment  what 
it  may,  it  had  not  my  consent ;  and  that  if  my  consent  (as  is  perhaps 
erroneously  reported  to  me)  was  urg^ed  in  any  way  as  a  ground  for 
pressing  its  adoption,  I  must  protest  against  the  authority  of  my  name 
having  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

"  Though  I  cannot  recollect  the  wording  of  my  private  letter,  I 
well  know  the  feelings  with  which  I  wrote  it.  I  considered  it  as 
strictly  prioaie^  addressed  to  a  colleague  with  whom  I  had  sat  in 
cabinet  upon  Lord  Liverpool's  Com  Bill,  who  had  concurred  in  that 
e,  and  who  was,  therefore,  considered  by  me  as  anxious  for  its 
I ;  and  my  recollection  greatly  deceives  me  if  I  did  not  convey 
to  your  Cirace,  that  any  amendment,  such  as  I  now  understand  to 
hsTS  been  canied  on  your  proposal,  would  be  fatal  to  that  measure. 
I  remain,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  W.  Huskisson." 

On  the  same  day,  I  received  the  following  answer:— 

<<  London,  June  2, 182?. 

**  My  dear  Huskisson, — ^According  to  your  desire,  I  send  you  a 
copv  of  your  note  of  the  24th  of  May,  in  answer  to  mine  of  that  date, 
10  vhich  I  proposed  for  your  consideration  a  clause  to  be  proposed 
to  be  added  to  the  com  bill,  having  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  warehouse  system  to  promote  firauds  in  the  proposed  modes  of 
taking  the  averages. 

*^  My  object  in  consulting  you  was  to  obtain  your  opinion  and  sane- 
tioD  im  what  I  proposed  to  do ;  and  having  obtained,  instead  of  your 
Moetion  to  what  I  proposed,  your  suggestion  of  another  measure,  I 
adopted  it. 

^  I  showed  your  note,  and  the  clause  which  I  had  drawn  in  con- 
fbmity  with  your  sufrgestion,  to  Lord  Goderich,  who,  I  erroneously 
coficeif  ed,  consented  to  what  I  intended  to  propose ;  and  I  stated  the  ' 
cootems  only  when  he  stated  his  dbsent  from  my  proposition,  which 
vat  in  fact  your  own. 

**  la  respect  to  the  bill  being  thrown  out  in  consequence  of  this  or 
any  other  alteration,  that  is  a  matter  that  depends  entirely  upo^a  the 
(Wrnment.     Ever  yours,  most  faithfully, 

"  Wbllinoton.** 

M    9, 
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It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  committee  not  to  see,  that 
when  the  noble  Duke  thus  gave  me  clearly  to  understand 
that  the  Amendment  was  mine,  I  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  send  him  an  explanation.  I  accordingly  wrote  to  him 
as  follows : — 

"  Somerset-place,  June  2,  1827, 11  oVlock  p.  m. 

"  My  dear  Duke, — Your  letter  which  I  received  this  evening"  makes 
me  regret  extremely  that  you  did  not  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  to  you,  hefore  the  discussion  of  last  night,  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  what  is  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  ult.,  as  that  to 
which  *  individually  I  should  have  had  no  objection,'  and  your  amend- 
ment, which,  from  mistake,  you  represent  as  being  my  own  proposition. 

"The  proposition  to  which,  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  ult.,  I  stated  that 
I  should  have  had  no  objection,  was  in^  substance  thid  : — to  suspend  the 
regulations  of  the  present  bill,  in  respect  to  any  foreign  wheat  that 
should  be  bonded  after  the  passing  of  the  bill,  until  the  average 
price  had  reached  66^.,  and  to  provide,  that  ihence/orward  (u  e.  after 
the  price  should  have  once  reached  66^.)  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
should  take  effect  in  respect  to  all  stick  foreign  wheat ;  or,  in  the  words 
of  my  letter,  that  '  it  (such  foreign  wheat)  should  then  come  under 
the  regulations  of  the  bill.' 

"  The  effect  of  your  amendment  is,  that  (U  no  time  shall  the  regula- 
tions of  the  bill  come  into  operation  in  respect  to  anjf  foreign  wheat 
bonded  after  the  passing  of  the  bill,  whenever  the  price  shall  be 
below  66*. 

"  My  proposition  obviously  contemplates  a  measure,  the  extent  and 
limit  of  which  are  as  follows : — ^That  the  wheat  now  in  bond  (up- 
words  of  500,000  quarters)  should  be  the  only  foreign  wheat  en- 
titled to  come  into  the  markets  of  this  country,  till  the  price  should 
have  reached  66*. ;  that  this  price  once  attained,  preference  should 
cease;  and  that  all  other  foreign  wheat  should  ihenctforward  be 
equally  entitled  to  come  in  *  under  the  regulations  of  the  bill  '>- 
which  regulations  enact  that  it  may  be. taken  out  of  warehouse  at 
alltimesy  upon  payment  of  the  duties  specified  in  the  schedule. 

"  Your  amendment  is  not  a  proviso  pro  hoc  vice,  qualifying  for  a 
special  purpose,  and,  according  to  all  probability,  for  a  very  limited 
time,  the  general  regulations  of  the  bill :  but  it  is  a  permanent  enact' 
ment  directly  contravening  those  regulations. 
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**  Having  thiu,  I  trust,  made  clear  the  difference  between  your 
mnendment  and  the  proposition  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  24th, 
it  ia  only  Jfurther  necessary  for  me  to  state  the  reason  which  in- 
duced me  to  intimate  to  you,  at  the  close  of  that  letter,  my  appre- 
hension that  the  giving  effect  to  such  a  proposition  would  be  fatal  to 
the  bilL 

**  I  conceived  that  you  would  think  it  better  not  to  risk  the  fate  of 
this  important  measure,  by  proposing  any  amendment,  however  much 
it  nu^t  be  agreeable  to  some  parties,  if  you  were  aware  that  the  ne- 
cessary effect  of  its  being  adopted  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the 
■leasure  altogether. 

''The  amendment  which  you  have  carried  cannot,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  acceded  to  by  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  not  a 
matter  tbat  depends  upon  the  Government ;  and  you  must  allow  me 
to  add,  that  were  a  new  bill  to  be  brought  in,  embracing  that  amend- 
BMUt,  it  would  be  no  longer,  even  in  principle^  the  measure  agreed  to 
b  Lord  Liverpool's  Cabinet,  but  one  of  a  very  different  character. 

"  W.  HU8KI880N." 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  I  received  one  from  my  noble 
friend,*  lamenting  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen, 

*  The  foflowing  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Huskis- 
«ofi,  together  with  Mr.  Huskisson's  answer,  were  read  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  hb  Grace  on  the  25th : — 

''  London,  June  4,  1827* 

"  My  dear  Huskisson,— As  you  say  that  I  misunderstood  the  mean- 
lag  of  your  letter  of  the  24th,  I  must  have  done  so.  But  I  certainly 
aerer  entertained  a  suspicion  that  I  had  misunderstood  you,  and 
cwB  now,  after  referring  to  my  letter  of  the  24th  to  you,  and 
cxiaining  yoUr  letter  to  me,  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  should  have 
«mg^  out  for  a  difficulty,  if  I  had  affixed  to  your  letter  the  meaning 
vliich  you  state  that  you  intended  to  convey. 

"  I  stated  to  you  an  evil,  permanent  in  its  nature,  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  warehouse  sptem  on  that  of  the  proposed  com 
law ;  and  I  proposed  a  permanent  remedy.  In  answer,  you  stated 
wnr  good  reasons  against  what  I  had  proposed,  and  you  tell  me,  that 
'  bad  my  proposal  been  that  no  com  bonded  after  the  passing  of  the 
pRtent  bill  should  be  allowed  to  be  entered  for  home  consumption  till 
tftie  average  price  had  reached  66^.,  and  that  thenceforward  all  com 
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and  saying  that  he  could  only  regret  that  he  found  hinidelf 
bound  in  duty  to  persevere  in  the  course  which  he  had 


BO  bonded,  or  thereafter  imported,  should  come  under  the  regulaUons 
of  the  bill,  individually  you  would  not  object  to  such  a  proviso :'  and 
you  add,  *  It  (this  proviso)  would  ensure  that  no  quantity  beyond  that 
now  in  bond  should  be  thrown  upon  the  market,  unless,  in  spite 
of  that  quantity,  the  price  reached  a  level  which  might  be  fairly 
taken  as«an  indication  of  our  being  in  want  of  a  further  supply  from 
abroad.* 

'^  It  thus  appears,  then,  that  having  stated  to  you  a  permanent 
evil,  the  existence  of  which  is  not  denied,  I  was  to  consider  the  word 
thenctfortoard  in  an  unlimited  sense,  but  applicable  to  time  only,  and 
having  no  reference  to  circumstances,  notwithstanding  what  followed 
in  the  succeeding  sentence  of  your  letter ;  and  I  was  to  believe  that 
you  intended  I  should  be  satisfied,  and  that  the  public  should  be  satis- 
fied, with  a  temporary  remedy  for  a  permanent  evil. 

<'  However,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  I  did  not  understand  your 
letter  as  you  have  now  explained  it,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  if  I  could  have  entertained  any  doubt  respecting  your  meaning, 
that  I  should  have  gone  to  you,  or  have  written  to  you  again. 

**  Lord  Goderich  must  do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  I  put 
into  his  hands  the  proviso  which  I  had  drawn,  together  with  your 
letter.  He  did  not  at  first  understand  your  letter,  and  he  thought  it 
related  solely  to  com  now  in  bond ;  and  I  begged  him  to  peruse  it 
again.  He  did  so ;  and  he  came  to  me  and  returned  the  papers  with- 
out saying  a  word.  I  concluded,  therefore,  that  he  concurred  in  the 
proposition,  which  I  certainly  considered  as  suggested  by  you ;  and 
I  made  it  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  mode  and 
at  the  time  most  likely  to  be  of  sen^ice  to  the  Government,  by  pre- 
venting a  division  on  a  proposition  of  Lord  Rosslyn,  which  had 
for  its  object  to  lay  the  duty  upon  corn  upon  introduction  into  ware- 
bouse. 

**  I  shall  be  sorry  if  this  proviso  should  be  inconvenient  to  the 
Government ;  and  I  must  add,  that  if  Lord  Goderich  had  expressed 
to  me  a  wish  that  I  should  delay  to  propose  it  till  on  the  report, 
I  should  have  done  so. 

"  In  your  letter  of  the  24tb,  you  spoke  with  doubt  whether  the 
measure  proposed  by  you  would  occasion  the  rejection  of  tho  bill. 


I 
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Ukoi.  I  have  now  discharged  a  very  painful  duty,  which 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  perform,  in  consequence  of  the 

You  write  with  more  confidence  on  that  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  your  letter  received  yester- 
day. But  what  do  yon  say  to  the  amendments  ag^ed  to  by  the 
Gorermnent  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

'^  Surely  the  omission  of  the  word  (British)  in  the  second  clause, 
widi  a  view  that  Scotch,  Irish,  and  foreign  com  may  be  included 
in  the  averages,  and  the  alteration  of  the  term  of  the  averages  from 
one  to  six  weeks,  will  make  a  material  alteration  of  the  duties,  and 
nnsi  equally  occasion  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 

**  Yon  will  recollect  my  opinion  upon  the  measure  proposed  by 
Lord  Liverpool ;  to  the  principle  of  which,  notwithstanding  that 
opinion,  I  consider  myself  a  party,  and  I  have  accordingly  sup- 
ported the  Government  in  every  division  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
HoQse  of  Lords.  I  don't  consider  the  amendment  as  proposed  by 
me  to  be  at  all  contrary  to  the  principle  of  Lord  Liverpool's  measure, 
which  was  to  protect  home  agriculture  by  the  levy  of  a  duty  on  fo- 
reign corn  imported,  and  to  regulate  this  duty  by  the  price  of  com 
in  England^  discovered  by  averages  taken  weekly,  and  not  by  six 
weeks'  averages.  Since  Lord  Liverpool's  plan  was  formed  and  agreed 
apon,  a  Committee  has  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  before  which  it 
has  been  proved  that  nothing  can  prevent  frauds  in  taking  the  ave- 
rages, nor  the  abuse  of  the  existing  warehouse  system,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  execution  the  objects  of  those  frauds. 

**  The  warehouse  system,  then,  must  be  reformed;  and  as  Lord 
Liverpoot's  principle  might  exist  even  if  the  warehouse  system  were 
abolished  in  relation  to  com,  or  under  whatever  modification  it  may 
be  allowed  to  continue,  it  is  no  departure  from  that  principle  to  adopt 
a  moderate  prohibition,  applicable  only  to  com  in  warehouse,  as  the 
modification. 

**  I  declare  that  this  impression  is  so  strong  upon  my  mind,  and, 
considering  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
proviso  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Lords  so  completely  met  the  eril,  and 
was  so  just  towards  all  parties, -you  must  have  calculated  it  exactly 
upon  the  basis  of  the  price  of  62^.  the  imperial  quarter,  and  the  expenses 
of  carrying  com  from  the  warehouses  in  Holland  to  this  country. 

"  Believe  me,  &c. 

"  Wellington." 
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public  discussion  which  has  taken  plac^e  an  what  passed 
between  me  and  my  noble  friend.    I  will  only  add,  that  the 

«  Eartbam,  Petworth,  5th  June  1827. 

*'  My  dear  Duke, — I  have  received  by  the  post  of  this  momiDg  your 
letter  of  yesterday's  date. 

**  I  regret,  on  every  account,  that  the  proposition  which  I  wished 
to  convey  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  ult  was  so  stated,  as  to  lead  to 
your  misunderstanding  my  real  meaning.  So  little  did  I,  before  last 
Saturday,  contemplate  any  risk  of  having  been  misapprehended,  that 
when  I  received  (>vhilst  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday 
evening)  the  enclosed  note  from  Lord  Goderich,  I  immediately 
sent  him  an  explanation  from  thence,  to  the  same  effect  as  that 
which  I  have  since  given  to  you.  I  am  sute,  if  Lord  Goderich 
is  referred  to,  that  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to  confirm  this  state- 
ment. 

*'  From  the  moment  I  was  informed  that  you  considered  your 
amendment  as  originating  in  my  suggestion,  I  was  satisfied  that 
there  had  been  some  misunderstanding ;  and  as  the  nature  of  it  is 
now  cleared  up,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  controversial  argu- 
ment upon  the  true  construction  of  the  words  which  you  have  quoted 
from  my  letter  of  the  24th.  The  sentence  (indeed  the  whole  of  that 
letter)  was  hastily  written,  and,  I  admit,  might  have  been  more  clearly 
expressed;  but  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  sentence,  I  state 
<  that  the  regulation  to  which  I  saw  no  objection,  would  ensure  that 
no  qtiantity  beyond  that  noiv  in  bond  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
market,  unless,  in  spite  of  thai  ptantity  the  price  reached  a  level 
(namely  66«.),  which  might  fairly  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  our 
beinff  in  want  of  a  further  supply  from  cdtroad — 1  must  avow  my- 
self at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  construction  of  words  which  appear  to 
point  to  this  meaning, — ^namely,  that  the  specific  quantity  now  in 
bond  should  be  protected  against  competition  with  any  further  supply 
from  abroad,  until  the  average  price  at  home  shall  have  reached  66^., 
with  your  proviso,  which  leaves  the  supply  from  abroad  free  at  aU 
times  to  come  into  the  British  market,  without  reference  to  any 
average  price ;  whilst  it  locks  up  any  wheat  which  may  hereafter  be 
bonded  in  this  country,  up  to  the  same  price  as  that  at  which  it  was 
the  drift  of  my  proposition  to  keep  foreign  wheat  locked  up  in  the 
warehouses  abroady  until  the  quantity  now  in  our  warehouses  had  been 
disposed  of. 
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higb  reelect  which  I  entertain  for  my  noble  friend,  and 
die  many  personal  acts  of  kindness  which  I  have  received 
at  his  hands,  prevent  the  existence  of  any  other  feeling  on 
ray  part  than  that  ot  variance  of  opinion  with  my  noble 

"  How  then  coald  yoar  amendment  and  my  suggestion  be  con« 
rertlble  propositions  ? 

**  The  real  truth  is,  that  what  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  when 
I  threw  oat  this  suggestion,  was  the  inconvenience  which  might  arise 
from  letting  into  consumption  farther  supplies  of  wheat,  hereafter  to 
arrhre,  until  the  greatest  part  of  the  quantity  tiow  in  bond  should  have 
been  disposed  of.  The  limiting  the  supply,  in  the  first  instance,  to . 
the  now  bonded  com,  was  a  question  which  had  been  mooted  in 
the  Cabinet,  if  1  recollect  right,  by  Lord  Westmorland.  I  own 
I  thoogbt  (as  I  understood  him  to  think)  that,  within  certain  limits, 
there  were  reasons  for  giving  priority  to  that  com,  before  we 
suffered  fresh  supplies  to  come  into  the  market  from  foreign  conn- 
tries — an  arrangement  temporary  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  operation, 
by  the  by,  the  very  reverse  of  what  your  amendment  contemplates  as 
a  permanent  s^'stem. 

**  You  will,  therefore,  perceive,  that  in  writing  the  unlucky  para- 
g;rapb,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  this  confusion,  I  was  no  longer 
dunking  of  the  '  permanent  evil,'  your  proposed  remedy  for  which  I 
had  discussed  in  the  former  part  of  my  letter. 

''  Having  no  copy  of  the  com  bill  with  me  here,  I  am  quite  in- 
capable of  forming  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  omission  of  the 
word  'British*  in  the  second  clause  of  the  bill,  an  amendment  of 
which  I  was  not  aware  till  I  received  your  letter  this  morning. 

**  I  shall,  for  many  reasons,  be  sorry  if  this  bill  should  be  lost,  and 
nothing  done  in  respect  to  our  com  laws  in  the  present  session  of  Par- 
liament. Bat,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  bill,  or  however  pro- 
duced, I  never  for  a  moment  can  doubt,  that  in  the  part  which  yon 
have  taken,  your  anxious  object  has  been  to  render  the  proposed  mea- 
sure as  free  from  objection  as  the  nature  of  the  subject,  dealing  with 
SDch  complicated  interests,  and  through  such  a  variety  of  transac- 
tions, will  admit.  I  remain,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  ever 
faithfuDy  yottr*s, 

«  W.  HU8KI880N." 

'*  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  &c.  &c."     ^- 
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fHend  upon  this  point.     J  trust  that  nothing  else  exists  on 
his  part. 

I  will  now,  Sir,  make  a  few  observations  on  the  propo- 
sitions before  the  committee.  I  should  never  have  expected 
that  a  proposition  such  as  the  honourable  member  oppo- 
site has  made  would  have  come  from  that  quarter.  The 
House  is  now  called  upon  to  negative  all  the  preceding  votes 
of  the  session,  and  to  disclaim  their  own  consistency.  Surely 
the  honourable  member  must  be  aware,  that  the  rule  respect- 
ing trade  in  foreign  com  is,  that  it  should  be  admitted  under 
certain  occasional  regulations  and  prohibitions.  The  honour- 
able member,  however,  seems  inclined  to  make  prohibition  the 
rule,  and  importation  merely  occasional.  The  honourable 
memlier  for  Essex  seems  to  think  that  70«.  a  quarter  is  a 
fair  price  for  com  free  of  duty.  But  has  the  honourable 
member  so  far  forgotten  the  views  which  the  House  has  so 
lately  expressed  upon  the  subject,  as  seriously  to  say  that 
up  to  lOs,  there  shall  not  be  one  grain  of  foreign  com 
admitted?  The  honourable  member  seems,  indeed,  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  House  has  completely  lost  sight  of  a  system 
founded  on  prohibition,  and  has  determined  to  adopt  a 
more  liberal  system  than  the  law  of  1815  allowed  them  to 
adopt.  That  law  never  came  into  full  force  except  in  the 
years  1816  and  1819)  and  such  were  its  effects  at  those 
periods,  that  general  condemnation  and  reprobation  were  felt 
throughout  the  country^  both  by  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests.  The  honourable  member  appears 
to  think  it  quite  consistent  with  the  previous  opinion  given 
by  a  majority  of  members  in  this  House,  that  10s.  ought 
to  be  the  price  at  which  wheat  might  come  in  at  a  duty  of 
lis.  He  proposes  as  a  safe  mode  of  l^slation,  to  lock 
up  all  com  in  bond,  and  not  to  permit  it  to  be  imported 
tiIl  the  price  reaches  70^.,  and  this  he  proposes  at  a 
period  when  this  House  has  so  lately  passed  a  Bill, 
in    which    6S9.    was     stated   as   a    remunerating    price. 
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There  iis.  Sir,  another  point  to  Tirhich  I  wish  to  refer. 
The  honourable  member,  no  later  than  Thursday  last, 
stated,  when  dwelling  on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  that 
608.  of  the  present  day  was  equivalent  to  80«.  of  the  year 
1815.  In  this  opinion  I  feel  disposed  to  agree ;  but  I  ask 
the  honourable  member  if  60«.  of  the  year  1815  is  equal 
to  80*.  now,  what  then  is  his  proposal  of  70«.  ?  Why  it  is 
equal  by  his  own  showing  to  95««  of  the  year  1815.  So 
that  his  proposition  amounts  to  this— that  95s.  is  the 
price  at  which  corn  may  be  admitted;  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  law  of  1815  admitted  foreign  com  free 
of  duty,  and  now^  at  a  price  of  95«->  a  duty  of  9Ss.  is 
chargeable  upon  it.  The  honourable  gentleman,  in  order 
to  be  consistent,  ought  to  have  money  as  cheap  as  it  was 
in  1815,  and  then  com  would  be  at  the  same  price  that 
it  bore  prior  to  that  year.  I  am  warranted  in  stating, 
from  past  experience,  that  the  renewal  of  the  law  of 
1815  would  cause  an  undue  flow  of  com  into  the 
country.  The  honourable  member  must  perceive  that  the 
price  of  83«.  can  no  longer  be  sustained ;  and  he  must 
also  see,  that  to  alter  the  present  bill,  and  substitute  the 
price  of  70«.,  would  be  to  make  the  measure  altogether 
nugatory.  If  you  adopt  the  price  of  70*.  you  adopt  that 
price  which  might  come  into  operation  under  circumstances 
of  great  pressure,  when  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  this 
country  would  render  foreign  importation  necessary;  and 
I  have  already  shown  that  70*.  then  was  equal  to  958.  now. 
Does  the  honourable  member  for  Essex  mean,  by  this 
measure,  to  call  into  action  the  system  of  averages,  or 
does  he  think  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  country 
at  large  that  foreign  com  should  be  shut  out  for  three 
months  longer  ?  As  a  choice  of  evils  I  distinctly  prefer 
the  price  of  8O5.  to  the  price  mentioned  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Essex,  because  the  former  price  is,  in  point  of 
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fact,  tantamount  to  a  prohibition,  and  because,  under  the 
operations  of  that  law,  the  system  of  averages  could  have 
no  mischievous  effect,  and  would  in  fact  be  a  dead  letter, 
I  perfectly  agree  with  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  it  would  indeed 
be  a  very  great  misfortune  if  the  country  were  to  remain 
for  an  indefinite  period  without  any  measure  being  decided 
upon  with  regard  to  the  important  question  now  before 
the  House.  The  evils  which  its  protraction  will  create, 
will  not  only  be  felt  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
but  the  agricultural  classes  will  also  feel  deeply  the  mis- 
fortune of  delay,  by  which  they  are  precluded  from  carry- 
ing into  operation  the  several  agreements  into  which 
landlord  and  tenant  had  entered  to  meet  the  new  state  of 
things,  and  all  of  which  will  necessarily  remain  unsettled 
by  the  state  in  which  this  law  is  left 

I  feel.  Sir,  the  misfortune  of  this  delay  the  more,  when  I 
reflect  on  the  late  period  of  the  session  at  which  a  remedy 
is  proposed ;  and  when  my  right  honourable  friend  says 
that  it  would  be  better  that  the  House  should  sit  till  the 
end  of  July,  in  order  to  pass  some  measure  of  relief,  I 
agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  so,  if  by  pro- 
tracting  the  session  I  could  hope  for  such  a  result.  My 
right  honourable  friend  says,  he  wishes  to  see  the  bill  with 
its  amendments  passed  into  a  law.  In  answer  to  which 
I  can  only  assure  him,  that  if  he  will  undertake  to  carry 
through  a  measure  similar  to  that  which  has  been  rendered 
useless  by  the  introduction  of  the  noble  duke^s  amendment, 
then  my  right  honourable  friend  may  be  sure  of  my  sup- 
port  But  the  amendment  proposed  by  my  right  honour- 
able friend  (Mr.  Canning)  could  have  been  proposed  else- 
where ;  and  I  own  I  feel  rather  surprised  that  a  noble 
friend  of  mine,  lately  a  colleague,*  has  not  proposed  such 

*  Earl  Bathurst. 
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a  clause.  ReaUy,  Sir,  after  so  much  discussion,  so  much 
deliberation  and  delay,  I  can  see  no  chance  whatever  of 
pusing  any  bill,  unless  the  House  be  prepared  so  far  to 
oompromise  its  consistency,  and  stultify  its  own  acts,  as  to 
adopt  an  amendment  which  will  have  the  effect  of  establish- 
iog  warehouses  in  foreign  ports,  *  and  expose  the  ccnm  in- 
tended for  the  British  market  to  all  the  hazard  of  fluctuating 
prices,  and  all  the  impediments  which  Foreign  Powers,  at 
variance  with  this  country,  would  be  sure  to  throw  in  our 
way.  At  no  time  could  we  adopt  such  a  measure,  and 
therefore  I  shall  give  my  support  to  the  amendment  of  my 
light  honourable  friend,  for  I  feel  that  to  introduce  a  mea^- 
sure  of  a  permanent  nature  would  be  to  subject  it  to  the 
fate  which  has  attended  the  bill  in  the  other  House.  And 
how  can  I  possibly  suppose  otherwise,  when  I  reflect 
that  the  noble  duke  gave  the  measure  his  sanction  when  it 
was  first  introduced,  and  opposed  it  in  a  subsequent  stage, 
notwithstanding  the  masterly  reply  to  his  objections  which 
was  made  by  a  noble  friend,*  and  which  met  no  other 
answer  than  this — ^^  Here  is  our  amendment ;  we  know  it 
is  fatal  to  the  bill,  and  therefore  we  are  determined  to  carry 
it"  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  merely  exposing  the 
House  to  a  similar  result,  if  any  other  than  a  mere  tem- 
porary measure  were  now  proposed?  It  is  then  with 
iiq^ret  I  confess  that  a  bill  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
rendered  abortive  cannot  be  again  introduced, — a  bill, 
which  was  carried  through  this  House  with  a  triumphant 
majority,  the  effects  of  which  would  soon  have  spread 
throughout  the  empire,  lulling  irritation  and  angry  feeling 
wherever  they  existed,  and  which  for  years  past  have  pre- 
vailed in  society,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettied  state  of 
this  question, — a  bill  which  had  awakened  the  hopes  of 
those  whom  it  was  intended  to  relieve,  and  which,  if  it  pos- 
no  other  merit,  would  at  least  have  redeemed  the 
•  Lord  Ooderich. 
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character  of  the  landed  interest  from  the  imputation  that, 
from  the  year  1815  to  the  present  period,  they  had  shut 
their  eyes  and  ears  to  the  distresses  of  their  fellow  country- 
men. That  bill  has  been  lost  to  the  country,  and  I  cannot 
but  regret  deeply  that  such  has  been  its  fate. 

There  is,  Sir,  one  other  topic  on  which  I  am  anxious  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  It  has,  I  understand,  been  quoted 
against  me,  that  I  hold  the  opinion,  that  England  ought 
not  to  depend,  too  largely  and  too  frequently,  on  other 
countries  for  its  supply  of  com.  I  nudntained  that  doc- 
trine in  1815.  I  maintain  it  now.  I  think  that  nothing 
can  be  so  dangerous  to  this  country  as  such  a  reliance 
on  foreign  countries  for  their  supplies  of  com ;  but  I  can 
conceive  a  state  of  things  which  might  be  attended  with  the 
most  dangerous  consequences,  if  such  a  bill  as  the  one  which 
has  been  passed  by  this  House  does  not  exist. 

I  hope  I  have  now  stated  my  reasons  fairly.  My  object 
is  to  restore  the  com  law  to  what  it  was  in  1773.  I  am 
anxious  to  make  this  country  independent  of  foreigners, 
commercidlly  as  well  as  politically ;  for  the  committee  may 
rest  assured,  that  so  long  as  it  is  the  interest  of  foreigners 
to  produce  distress  in  this  country,  and  create  political 
discomfiture,  so  long  will  they  be  increasing  in  their  efforts 
to  do  so.  •  It  is  because  I  value  the  independence  of  the 
country,  and  not  that  I  wish  to  undermine  it,  that  I  sup- 
ported the  bill,  the  loss  of  which  is  so  generally  deplored. 
With  respect  to  a  letter  of  mine,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  I  disclaim  the  compliments  which  have  been 
paid  to  it.  All  I  will  now  say  of  it  is,  that  it  was 
written  to  point  out  the  manifold  impolicy  and  danger 
of  allowing  this  country  to  remain  in  a  state  of  habitual 
dependence  on  others  for  her  supply  of  com.  Being 
myself  the  party  who,  as  a  private  member  of  parlia- 
ment, proposed  in  1814  a  graduated  scale*  of  prohibitory 
•  See  Vol.  iii. 
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duties,  which  scale  was  afterwards  matured  by  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  Lord  Liverpool,  it  is  not  likely  that  I 
should  recommend  a  principle  utterly  inconsistent  with  that 
suggestion.  That  principle  of  averages  forms  the  basis  of  the 
very  measure,  the  loss  of  which  I  shall  always  lament,  and 
which  I  hope,  early  in  the  next  session,  this  as  well  as  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  will  have  the  wisdom  to  repair. 

The  committee  divided:  For  Mr.  Western's  motion,  62;  for  Mr. 
Canning's  amendment,  238.' 
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Mr.  Hobhoose  moved,  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  given  to 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  Commander-in-Chief  of  his 
Majesty's  Ships  and  Vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  his  able  and 
fallant  conduct  in  the  successful  and  decisive  Action  with  the  Turkish 
Fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Navarin,  on  the  20th  of  October  last."  After  the 
laotioa  had  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Bankes, 

Mr.  Secretary  Husxisson  rose.  He  began  by  declaring, 
himself  disappointed   with  the  speech  of  Ae  honourable 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
tration. 

Cabinet  Ministers. 
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Right  Hon.  William  Hoskisson  I  .    mr         j  *t.    r.  i     -^ 
^                                             I     ment  of  War  and  the  Colomes.. 
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member  who  spoke  last.  He  was  at  all  times  unwilling  to 
address  the  House  unnecessarily,  and  he  had  therefore 
fondly  anticipated  that  the  result  of  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's speech  would  be  the  giving  of  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  the  motion,  and  would  thereby  render  it  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  trespass  on  their  patience.  But  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  he  had  not  heard  from  the  honourable 
member  one  word  which  appeared  to  him  to  bear  upon  the 
question  before  the  House.  The  honourable  member  had 
been  pleased,  in  a  manner  which  was  not,  he  thought, 
altogether  consistent   with  the  usual  courtesy  of  parlia- 

Viscount  Melville President  of  the  Board  of  ControK 

Earl  of  Aberdeen /  ^^^anceHor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
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nient8ry  proceedings,  to  enter  into  a  discussidn  upon  the 
merits  of  our  intercourse  with  France  and  Russia,  and 
die  different  steps  taken  at  various  periods,  with  a  view 
to  the  pacification  of  Greece.  Now,  he  really  thought  that, 
after  the  House  had  been  told  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  the  reasons  which  precluded  them — ^very  reluc- 
tantly— ^from  giving  to  the  House  the  information  which 
oould  alcHie  enable  Parliament  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion 
00  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  mcnre  fair  and  consistent 
to  have  adhered  to  the  line  very  properly  chalked  out  by 
the  honourable  member  for  Westminster — to  have  waved 
the  consideration  of  the  policy  of  the  treaty,  and  to  have 
confined  his  attention  strictly  to  the  motion  which,  he  could 
not  avoid  saying,  had  been  so  indiscreetly  brought  before 
them. 

His  honourable  friend  had  said,  that  the  object  of  the 
treaty,  as  he  read  it,  was  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
protocol  which  was  signed  at  St  Fetersburgh  in  April, 
1826.  Now  he  utterly  denied  that  position.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  look  both  to  the  treaty  and  to  the  protocol  for  the 
objects  of  the  parties  to  them,  and  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced the  proceedings  they  had  adopted.  In  both  docu- 
ments the  objects  which  the  contracting  parties  professed 
to  have  in  view,  and  which  they  pledged  themselves  to 
effect,  were  the  reconciliation  of  the  Forte  with  Greece, 
and  the  pacification  of  the  Levant  These  were  the  objects 
which  were  brought  prominently  forward.  His  honourable 
friend  had  talked  of  fraud,  conspiracy,  trick,  and  violence; 
but  he  certainly  could  not  have  read  the  treaty  of  the  6th 
of  July  attentively,  if  he  had  not  found  that  it  was  framed 
with  the  view  of  re-establishing  peace  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  by  means  of  an  arrangement  which  was  called 
for  as  much  by  humanity,  as  by  the  interest  of  the  repose 
of  Europe.      The  first  article  stated,  "  The  contracting 

VOL.  III.  N 
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powers  will  offer  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  their  mediatioo, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  it 
and  the  Greeks.'*^  It  could  not,  it  appeared  to  him,  be 
doubted,  that  the  object  of  the  contracting  powers  through- 
out was  the  general  preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Porte  with  Greece. 
His  honourable  friend  might  quarrel  with  the  means  adopted 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  That  point  he  would  not 
now  discuss ;  but  to  the  assertion,  that  the  object  of  the 
treaty  was  not  one  of  conciliation,  he  gave  a  most  un- 
qualified denial. 

He  would  not  attempt  to  follow  his  honourable  friend 
through  the  arguments  which  he  had  raised  on  this  most 
complicated  question.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  state, 
that  for  seven  years  the  peace  of  Europe  had  been  placed 
in  jeopardy  by  a  war  which,  if  continued,  could  end  in 
nothing  but  the  extermination  of  one  of  the  parties ;  and  that 
a  state  of  things  existed  which,  when  his  honourable  friend 
came  to  know  all  the  proceedings  of  the  allied  courts,  he 
would  be  satisfied,  if  not  put  down,  would  interrupt  the  ge- 
neral tranquillity  of  Europe,  which  it  was  the  object  of  this 
country  particularly  to  preserve,  and  which,  if  once  broken, 
might  lead  to  the  most  fearful  and  extensive  consequences. 
His  honourable  friend  had  expressed  his  surprise,  how 
those  who  pretended  to  be  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Pitt,  could 
suppose  that  they  were  promoting  the  interests  of  England, 
by  venturing  upon  such  an  interference  with  the  internal 
concerns  of  an  independent  nation,  as  the  world  had  seen  in 
the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July.  Now  he  professed  himself 
to  be  one  of  those  humble  individuals  who  took  a  pride  in 
adopting  the  policy  of  that  great  master  mind ;  and  he 
said,  that  the  policy  of  this  country,  not  only  during  the 
time  (tf  Mr.  Pitt,  but  also  during  the  time  of  Mr.  Fox, 
and  indeed  during  the  time  of  all  the  distinguished  states- 
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men  wlio  had  directed  its  cxmnsel%  with  refevenoe  to  its 
interests  being  connected  with  the  genarftl  peaoe  and  tran- 
quiUxtj  of  Europe)  was  not  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with 
die  domestic  concerns  of  other  nations,  but  certainly  not  to 
withhold  oar  interference,  whenever  it  became  necessary, 
to  re-establish  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  world,  and 
to  restore  a  good  understanding  among  contending  powers. 
It  was  no  departure  from  the  law  of  nations,  but  a  tound 
i^pUcatioQ  of  its  principle,  to  interpose  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, whatever  the  honourable  member  for  Dorset- 
diire  might  urge  to  the  contrary. 

His  honourable  friend  had  quoted  the  example  of  HoU 
land  in  the  year  1787,  and  had  admitted  that  Mr.  Pitt 
received  the  approbation  of  his  great  rival,  Mr.  Fox,  for 
his  interposition  on  that  occasion.  But  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  ask,  did  that  interposition  take 
place  ?  The  King  c^  Prussia  thought  that  an  insult  had 
been  offered  by  the  states  of  Holland  to  his  sister,  the  wife 
of  the  StadUiolder.  Was  that,  it  was  asked,  a  fit  object  for 
British  interference  ?  Certainly  not.  But  then  there  was 
a  French  faction  in  the  country,  which  was  obtaining  a 
preponderating  influence.  If  that  were  so,  then  what  be^ 
came  of  his  honourable  friend^s  f»inciple,  that  we  yfr&re  not 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  another,  even  fer 
the  preservation  of  that  balance  of  power,  without  which  it 
was  impossible  to  hope  for  the  continuance  of  peace? 
Such  never  had  been  either  the  doctrine  or  the  practice  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  directed  the  destinies  of  England. 
We  had  endeavoured  never  to  interfere  gratuitously  in  the 
tBteroal  concerns  of  independent  nations;  but  whenever 
we  had  interposed,  our  interposition,  when  ably  directed, 
had  always  been  directed  to  effect  one  purpose,  and  that, 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  He  was  quite 
sore  that  his  honourable  friend,  when  he  should  hereaft^ 

N  2 
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peruse  all  ^e  documents  connected  vath,  aiid  arising  out 
of,  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  would  be  convinced,  that 
a  war  in  the  east  of  Europe,  which  would  have  placed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  whole  of  Europe  in  jeopardy,  had  been 
completely  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  England. 

He  must  repeat,  over  and  over  again,  that  he  could  by 
no  means  agree  with  the  conclusion  to  which  his  honourable 
friend  wished  to  bring  the  House,  that  the  country  had 
been  guilty  of  gross  injustice,  in  acceding  to  the  treaty  of 
the  6th  July.  He  must  tell  him  again,  that  the  object  of 
that  treaty,  the  only  end  which  it  was  intended  to  attain, 
was  the  same  which  we  had  in  view,  when  we  signed  the 
protocol  of  St.  Petersburgh — was  the  same  which  we  had 
in  view,  during  the  time  of  Lord  Strangford^s  residence  at 
Constantinople,  namely,  the  general  pacification  of  Europe 
without  going  to  war,  and  the  prevention  of  that  state  of 
things,  which,  if  it  once  came  into  existence,  must  neces- 
sarily lead,  at  one  day  or  other,  to  a  general  war  through* 
out  Europe.  No  one,  he  thought,  would  expect  him-  to 
state,  on  the  present  occasion,  what  measures  the  Govern- 
ment was  now  adopting  to  give  effect  to  that  treaty*  The 
reasons  why  he  should  not  enter  upon  such  a  statement 
were  too  obvious  to  require  repetition.  He  was  therefore 
certain  that  it  would  be  enough  for  him  to  state,  that  the 
Government  was  proceeding  fully,  fairly,  and  faithfully, 
to  execute  the  treaty,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  had 
entered  into  it  in  concert  with  our  august  allies. 

He  had  stated  already,  and  he  would  repeat  the  state- 
ment, that  he  regretted  extremely  that  the  honourable 
member  for  Westminster  had  brought  forward  his  motion 
iat  this  particular  time.  The  honourable  member  seemed  to 
think  that  there  was  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  public 
service  in  having  motions  of  this  description — ^he  meant 
motions  for  giving  the  thanks  of  Parliament  to' officers  and 
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mea  who  had  disdnguished  ihemselyes  in  fighting,  the 
battles  of  the  country— originated  by  individuals  who  were 
unconnected  with  the  Grovemment,  and  not  fettered  by  the 
ties  of  party.  The  honourable  member  had  stated,  that 
there  were  occasions  when  such  honours  would  be  rendered 
more  gratifying  to  the  individuals  on  whom  they  were  be- 
stowed, by  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  proposed 
by  the  party  which  was  in  opposition  to  the  Grovemment, 
and  which,  therefore,  could  have  had  no  share  in  planning 
the  expedition  which  they  had  carried  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination«  He  could  not  pretend  to  deny  the  abstract 
proposition,  that  there  might  be  such  occasions,  but  sure 
he  was  that  the  present  was  not  an  occasion  on  which  it 
would  be  either  prudent  or  politic  to  make  such  an  expe» 
timent  as  the  honourable  member  for  Westminster  had 
recommended  to  the  House.  It  was  impossible  fat  the 
honourable  member  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances  which  had  reference  to  this  transaction.  The 
honourable  member  thought  himself  much  better  informed 
respecting  them  than  he  really  was,  for  he  had  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  he  knew  that  the  report,  which 
had  been  made  by  a  gallant  friend  of  his,  who  had  been 
lent  into  the  Mediterranean  to  inquire  into  the  circum* 
stances  preceding  the  battle  of  Navarino,  had  been  per« 
fecdy  satisfactory  upon  all  points.  [Mr.  Hobhouse. — I  did 
not  say  upon  all  pcnnts,  but  upon  most.]  I  can  only  say 
(continued  Mr.  Huskisson),  that  if  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Westminster  has  that  knowledge,  his  knowledge 
&r  exceeds  mine.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say,  nor  do  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  there  is  any  thing  deficient 
in  the  explanation  of  the  transaction,  which  has  been  sent 
home  by  the  gallant  admiral  who  commands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. But  I  do  say  this,  that  no  report  has  come  to 
my  knowledge,  or,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  to  the  know- 
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Mge  of  any  member  of  Hia  Miyesty's  Government, 
▼eying  any  opinion  of  my  gallant  friend  to  the  effect  stated 
by  the  honourable  member.  The  honourable  member 
assumes  that  his  case  is  oHnplelely  established  on  the  re- 
port of  the  gallant  officer  to  whom  I  brfore  alluded.  Now 
it  so  happens,  that  the  gallant  officer  in  question  was  not 
called  on  to  make  a  report,  and  that  he  has  not,  as  far  as 
I  know,  made  any  report. 

Before  I  proceed  further  into  this  part  of  my  subject, 
I  cannot  help  noticing  the  fact,  that  the  honourable  member 
tat  Westminst^  has  more  than  once  insinuated,  that  the 
great  honour  which  he  considers  to  be  due  to  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  and  the  gallant  men  who  served  undo*  his 
command,  is  refused  to  him,  owing  to  the  changes  which 
have  recaitly  taken  place  in  the  cabinet-lowing  to  some 
paltry  intrigue  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  going  for- 
ward, or,  to  use  his  own  words,  <'  owing  to  the  better 
passions  having  been  absorbed  by  domestic  jealousies.'^ 

[Mr.  HoBHOUSE :  I  did  not  speak  positively,  but  hypo, 
thetically.  I  said — If  Ministers  act  so  and  so  towards  Sir 
E.  Codrington,  people  will  say  sq  and  so  of  them ;  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  future  historians  will  come,  will  be, 
that  the  better  passions  were  absorbed  by  domestic  jea- 
lousies.} 

Mr.  HusKissoK  said,  he  was  happy  to  hear  the  explansr- 
tion  of  the  honourable  member.  He  asserted,  however,  that 
there  never  had  existed,  on  the  part  of  any  cabinet  since  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  any,  the  smallest,  intention  to  propose 
the  thanks  of  Parliament  to  the  officers  and  men  who  were 
engaged  in  that  affair.  He  would  tell  the  honourable  mem- 
her  the  reason  why  such  an  intention  could  not  enter  into  the 
mind  of  any  prudent  and  sensible  Minister.  It  was  this :— i 
We  voted  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  triumphs  over  our 
enemies — we  voted  them  to  mark  our  satisfaction,  that  in  a 
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eoMcty  which  we  had  foreseen  and  directed,  with  a  power 
aguaat  which  we  had  declared  war,  the  skill  and  gallantry 
and  aeal  ofour  officers  had  triumphed  over  the  skill  and  gal- 
lantrj  and  aeal  of  our  enemies-— and  that  thej  have  nudn- 
tained  by  that  skill,  gallantry,  and  zeal,  the  ancient  sv^ 
periority  ci  our  country  above  all  others.  But,  could  any 
reasonable  man  ever  think  of  paasbg  a  similar  vote  on  the 
present  occasion,  unless  a  precedent  were  quoted  in  justi& 
cation  of  it  firom  the  records  of  Parliament  ?  He  was 
ready  to  maintain,  that  no  precedent  could  be  found  which 
would  justify  the  House  in  giving  a  vote  of  thanks  to-  any 
oficer  for  a  catastrophe  which  ended  in  a  lamentable 
eSusioD  of  blood  which  we  never  intended  to  shed,  and  in 
the  total  deslructioD  of  the  naval  force  of  an  ally  whom 
we  never  intended  to  injure.  Would  it  be  right  to  mark 
our  sense  of  such  an  accident,  and  he  might  say  of  such  a 
misfortUBe^—- for  being  an  accident^  it  was  also  a  mis£urtune, 
— 4>y  voting  the  thanks  of  Parliament  to  the  authors  of 
it^— he  said  it  not  iavidioudiy, — as  we  should  vote  them 
{or  a  victory  obtained  in  a  time  of  open  and  declared 
war? 

The  honourable  member  seemed  to  think  that  he  had 
found  a  ease  which  ran  completely  parallel  with  the  present, 
in  the  vole  of  thanks  which  was  given  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  were  employed  in  the  expedition  which  wa» 
smt  to  Copenhagen  in  1807.  The  honourable  member  felt 
how  weak  his  argument  was  on  thi«  point ;  for  he  laboured 
^oeedingly  in  endeavouring  to  draw  a  distinction  betweea 
approving  the  conduct  and  approving  the  policy  of  the  war. 
Now  wkb  all  due  deference  to  the  honourable  member, 
it  appeared  quite  annecessary  to  hki  to  draw  any  such  dis* 
tmctkn.  How  many  gisntlemen  were  there  who  disapproved 
altogether  of  the  policy  of  the  war  from  its  commencement 
to  its  dose;  and  who  yet,  whilst  we  were  engaged  in  the 

r,  never,  when  a  case  arose  which  called  upon  Parliament 
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to  acknowledge  by  its  thanks  the  gallantry  of  our  soldiers 
and  our  sailors,  thought  of  mixing  up  the  question  of  their- 
gallantry  with  that  of  the  policy  which  rendered  the  display 
of  it  necessary.  He  would  now  ask  the  House  to  consider 
what  was  the  case  at  Copenhagen.  Instructions  were  dis- 
tinctly given  to  our  commanders  by  sea  and  land  to  attack 
and  capture  that  capital,  and  to  use  their  best  exertions  for 
the  attainment  of  that  object.  They  were  likewise  told, 
that  they  were  to  consider  eight  days  as  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  period  during  which  they  were  to  abstain  from  hostilities. 
It  so  happened  that,  before  one  of  those  eight  days  had  ex- 
pired, the  King  of  Denmark  issued  a  declaration  of  war 
against  England.  He  would  not  now  speak  o(  the  policy 
of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  as  the  honouraUe  member 
did  not  pretend  to  dispute  its  wisdom,  being  now  more 
enlightened  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  sent  out,  than 
the  individuals  who  attacked  the  justice  of  it  at  the  time^ 
without  knowing  any  thing  ol  the  causes  which  led  to  it. 
It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  say^  that  what  was  done  at  Co- 
penhagen was  done  in  consequence  of  direct  and  positive 
orders  from  the  Grovemment  at  home,  and  that  we  were^ 
moreover,  placed  in  a  state  of  war  with  Denmark  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Danish  Grovemmait.  But  was  this,  or 
any  thing  Uke  this  the  state  of  affairs  between  the  English 
and  the  Turkish  Governments  in  the  Mediterranean  P  No 
such  thing.  We  were  bound  by  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of 
July  to  interpose  our  forces  between  the  contending  parties, 
in  order  to  bring  about  an  armistice  de  faotoy  in  case  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  obtained. 

He  would  not  enter  into  the  question,  whether  Ilnrahim 
Pacha  had  or  had  not  broken  the  terms  of  the  armistice  which 
had  been  first  made  between  him  and  the  gallant  officer 
who  commanded  our  squadron.  He  believed  that  he  had. 
He  would  only  say,  that  the  gallant  admiral  did  not  enter 
the  bay  of  Navarino  with  a  view  of  attacking  the  Turkish 
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fleet,  but  with  a  view  of  obtaining,  by  his  position^  a  com- 
fdiance  with  the  terms  of  the  armistice  which  he  had  settled 
with  its  commander,  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Upon  entering  that 
bay,  there  ensued  a  scene  in  which  the  greatest  skill,  seaman- 
ship, and  gallantry,  wei^  evinced  by  Sir  Edward  Codring- 
ton  and  every  officer  and  man  under  his  command.  It  was  no 
small  addition  to  the  praise  which  the  gallant  admiral  had 
obtained  by  his  valour  and  skill,  that  he  had  effected  that, 
which  it  was  not  always  easy  to  effect,  when  the  forces  of 
rival  powers  were  employed  together  for  a  joint  object,  that 
be  had  conciliated  them  by  his  conduct,  and  that  he  had  so 
produced  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  harmony  of  design, 
which  could  not  have  been  exceeded,  if  the  force  employed 
had  been  entirely  British,  and  under  the  command  of  a 
British  officer,  as  much  beloved,  as  he  understood  Sir 
Edward  Codrington  had  the  happiness  of  being  by  every 
man  who  sailed  under  his  orders. 

Having  made  this  statement,  in  which  he  assiu^d  the 
House  that  he  was  most  sincere,  he  hoped  that  he  should 
not  hereafter  be  accused  of  underrating  either  the  skill  or 
Talour  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  because  he  could  not  ac- 
cede to  the  present  motion.  The  affair  in  which  he  had  so 
eminently  distinguished  himself,  was  not  a  battle  between 
enemies— it  was  an  accident--^  misfortune — ^which  could 
not  be  foreseen,  and  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances, 
could  not  be  avoided :  it  was  an  event  which,  if  he  were 
talking  of  municipal  concerns,  he  should  style  a  chance^ 
medley.  He  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  so  called  in 
the  verdict,  if  a  coroner  s  jury  could  examine  into  the 
merits  of  it.  But  it  did  not  follow,  that,  because  it  was 
diance-medley,  there  might  not  have  been  exhibited  in  it  as 
great  gallantry  and  skill  as  were  ever  exhibited  by  the 
bravest  men  in  the  noblest  exploits  of  either  ancient  or 
modem  warfare. 
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The  hoixmralde  member  for  We^trnmster  bad  made 
another  groundless  assumptioii  to  which  he  must  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  had  assumed^  that  his 
gallant  friend.  Sir  John  Grore,  had  been  saat  to  midke  iaqui- 
riea  in  the  MeditenraBbean,  because  a  foreign  newspaper,  the 
*^  Austrian  Observer,^  had  circulated  sundry  calumnies  de- 
trimental to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  British  admiral- 
He  could  assure  the  honourable  member,  that  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  heard  such  a  reason  assigned  for  send- 
ing out  his  gallant  friend.  He  could  further  assure  htm,  that 
no  such  reason  had  ever  influenced  his  Majesty^s  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  certainly  felt  that  it  was  incuift- 
bent  upon  it  to  make  further  inquiries  as  to  the  diaracter 
of  the  armistice  which  had  been  estabKshed  in  the  Moiea^ 
between  the  c^cer  in  command  of  the  British  squadron,, 
and  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Turkish  forces.  The 
queries  which  had  been  sent  out  had  received  distinct  and 
explicit  answers.  Those  queries  had  been  received,  and 
they  proved  beyond  a  question,  that  there  had  been  nothing 
precipita^te  or  rash  in  the  conduct  of  the  officer  command- 
ing the  British  fleet.  He  stated  this  the  more  willingly,  be* 
cause  he  was  sincerely  anxious  that  Sir  Edward  Codrington 
should  stand  clear  of  all  blame  in  a  transaction  which,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  was  periiaps  unavoidable*  But  he 
was  bound  to  say,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Grovemment  to 
ascertain,,  by  aU  possible  queries,  that  such  really  was  the 
character  of  the  transaction.  The  honourable  member  must 
be  convinced,  that  it  waa  an  afiPair  in  which  the  country  found 
much  to  lament,  and  that  its  issue  was  such  as  men  of  all 
parties  could  not  fail  to  deprecate,  so  far  as  it  regarded 
England ;  for  he  would  not  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
honourable  member,  and  inquire  whether  it  was  a  good 
issue,  as  terminating  hostilities  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
It  might  or  might  not  have  that  effect — ^time  alone  would 
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aboir.  But  what  waa  most  Ukdy  to  have  been  its  imme- 
diate effect  upon  British  interests  ?  It  might  have  led  to 
the  mHnsncre  of  all  the  British  subjects  in  the  Turkish  do- 
Biiiiioii%  and  to  the  confiscation  of  all  their  property  by 
the  Fdrte.  Fortunatdy  it  had  not  produced  that  result ; 
hut  <Hie  of  its  Q^^ative  effects  was  undeniable.  It  had  not 
pvodueed  the  execution  of  the  olii^ects  of  the  treaty  of  the 
6th  of  July,  as  contemplated  by  those  who  signed  it,  and 
wished  it  to  be  executed  without  the  eftusion  of  human 
hkod. 

The  honourable  member  for  Westminster  had  next  refer- 
red to  what  had  taken  place  when  we  sent  an  expedition  to 
Algiersy  though  I  must  (said  Mr.  Huskisson)  confess  my 
inability  to  perceive  the  manner  in  which  those  occurrences 
can  be  made  applicable  to  the  present  subject  I  can  tell 
the  honourable  member^  that  the  gross  ignorance  which 
prevailed  at  Algiers,  respecting  the  extent  of  our  resources 
and  powesr,  did  not  exist  at  Constantinople.  Though  the 
brother  to  the  Sun  and  Mo(M),  the  lord  o!  the  Black, 
White,  and  Yellow  Seas^  the  Master  of  Millions,  as  the 
bcBourable  member  tells  us  the  Sultan  styles  himself-— 
may  look  upcm  us  as  a  set  of  traders,  who  do  nothing 
but  sdl  razors  and  buy  raisins  in  the  Levant,  and  may 
cdl  our  King  the  chief  of  a  set  of  scissor-grinders,  I 
can  tdl  him,  though  the  honourable  member  has  spent 
some  tune  in  Turicey ,  and  I  have  not^  that  the  Reis  Effendi 
is  very  well  infimned  of  every  thing  which  passes  in 
Europe,  and  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of 
European  politics.  I  can  tell  him  further,  that  if  the  Reis 
Effendi  was  called  upon  to  speak  of  our  expedition  to 
Algiecs,  he  would  be  able  to  give  the  honourable  member 
tat  Westaoiinster  more  information  respecting  it  than  that 
which  he  at  present  enjoys. 

The  right  houttirable  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  exa- 
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miiie  into  the  history  of  the  expedition  sent  toAlgiers, 
tinder  the  command  of  Lord  Exmouth.  The  honourable 
member  for  Westminster  said,  that  our  fleet  went  to  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  and  elsewhere,  demanding  and  obtaining  from 
the  governors  of  those  places,  assurances  that  they  would 
cease  from  their  old  practice  of  cruising  indiscriminately 
against  all  Christian  flags;  that  our  fleet  next  went  to 
Algiers,  where  its  demands  were  met,  not  with  compliance 
but  with  refusal ;  that  Lord  Exmouth  waited  a  few  days 
before  the  port,  and  that  he  then  proceeded  to  attack  and 
bombard  it  Now  he  had  not  looked  recently  at  the  his- 
tory of  that  transaction  ;  but,  as  far  as  he  recollected  it, 
the  true  version  of  it  was  this:— Lord  Exmouth  returned 
from  Algiers  to  England,  and  reported  to  the  Government, 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  the  same  agreement 
with  the  Dey  of  Algiers  as  he  had  made  with  the  other 
Barbary  Powers ;  for  the  Dey  declared  that  he  would  per- 
severe in  cruising  against  the  Christian  powers,  and  in 
holding  their  subjects  in  captivity.  What  then  took  place? 
Lord  Exmouth  was  sent  back  to  Algiers  with  a  greater 
number  of  ships,  and  with  instructions  to  compel  the  Dey 
to  submission.  The  analogy,  therefore,  which  the  honour- 
able member  attempted  to  draw  between  that  case  and  the 
present  completely  failed.  In  the  first  case,  there  was  an 
expedition  sent  out  for  a  specific  purpose — of  a  hostile 
nature ;  that  purpose  was  executed,  and  Parliament  was 
consequently  called  upon  to  praise  the  skill  and  gallantry 
which  distinguished  those  who  took  an  active  part  In  the 
present  case,  the  expedition  was  sent  out  for  a  pacific  pur- 
pose ;  and  out  of  an  unexpected  collision  with  the  Turkish 
fleet  arose  that  victory,  which,  though  it  was  honourable 
to  our  arms,  was  still  not  a  subject  for  Parliamentary  con* 
gratulation. 

He  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  strict  line  of  his  pub- 
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lie  duty  by  any  appeals  that  might  be  made  to  his  feelings, 
on  the  nature  of  the  contest  which  had  been  so  long  raging 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  Though,  as  a  private 
individual,  he  might  have  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  contest,  and  might  sympathize  with  the 
struggles  of  a  population  which  had  for  ages  been  ground 
down  by  the  most  intolerable  slavery  ;  as  a  public  man,  he 
could  not  yield  to  the  influence  of  such  feeUngs.  He 
would  say  at  once,  that  such  feelings  were  not  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  warrant  the  interference  of  any  foreign  state 
in  the  contest  for  the  interests  of  the  Greeks  alone.  If 
British  interests  were  not  endangered  by  the  continuance 
of  the  conflict,  we  were  not  called  upon  to  interfere, — ^nay, 
we  were  not  justified  in  interfering^ — on  account  of  the 
ouel  slavery  to  which  the  Greeks  had  been  so  long  ex* 
posed.  He  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  honourable  mem* 
her  for  Westminster  saying,  that  if  we  did  not  bestow  a  vote 
of  thanks  on  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  we  should  be  unjust 
not  only  to  him  but  to  ourselves.  He  contended  that  the 
present  was  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  established 
in  the  other  cases  to  which  the  honourable  member  had  re« 
ferred.  He  thought  that  he  had  demolished  all  the  prece* 
dents  which  the  honourable  member  had  brought  forward  in 
support  of  his  present  motion ;  but  even  if  he  had  not,  still 
there  was  a  wide  diflerence  between  this  case  and  all  such 
precedents.  It  would  be  a  bad  proceeding  to  proclaim  a 
triumph,  add  to  indulge  in  the  feelings  of  victory,  where 
thete  bad  been  neither  an  enemy,  nor  a  triumph.  He  did 
not  doubt  the  gallantry,  he  did  not  mean  to  dispute  the 
discretion,  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington ;  but  he  must  say  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  <*  Be  cautious  before  you  create 
a  precedent  of  thanks  for  an  event  which  grew  out  of 
an  accident,  lest  officers,  looking  at  the  signal  benefit  con* 
ferred  on  them    by  receiving   such   thanks,    should  be 
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found  pfone  to  cherish  too  easy  a  disposition  to  create  sudi 
accidents,  and  lest  such  accidents  so  created  should  lead  to 
consequences  which  the  country  may  long  have  reason  to 
rue  and  to  regret.*^ 

He  was  sorry  to  have  detained  the  House  so  long  on  a 
question  which,  after  all,  lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass* 
It  surprised  him  more  than  all,  that  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Westminster,  who  seemed  aware  that  he  should  not 
receive  general  support  to  his  motion  from  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  the  House,  and  who  knew  well  that  if  no  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  councils  of  his  Majesty,  no  such  a 
proposal  as  was  then  before  the  House  would  ever  have 
been  made  to  it ; — ^it  surprised  him  more  than  all  that  the 
honourable  member,  who,  from  feeling  how  his  case  laboured, 
had  searched  through  the  records  of  Parliament  in  order 
to  find  precedents  in  which  thanks  were  conferred  for 
brilliant  actions  like  those  at  Navarino,  should  have  over- 
looked one  slight  precedent  which  made  completely  against 
him.  The  honourable  member  had  referred  to  the  great 
exploits  of  the  illustrious  warrior  who  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Grovernment,  and  who  had  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  no  less  than  eleven  times  for  his  distin- 
guished services.  He  believed  there  was  no  man  who 
then  heard  him,  who  did  not  rejoice,  and  feel  exceeding 
glad,  that  they  had  so  often  had  an  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing that  great  and  able  chieftain.  He  believed  that  to  the 
exploits  which  elicited  those  thanks  we  were  indebted  for 
the  liberties  of  England  and  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  he 
further  believed,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  that  unri- 
valled captain  to  maintain  by  his  councils  in  the  cabinet,  diat 
peace  undisturbed  which  he  had  been  so  instrumental  in 
obtaining  by  his  sword  in  the  field.  He  was  surprised,  be 
repeated,  that  the  honourable  member  in  his  researches 
should  have  overlooked  the  little  incident  which  he  had 
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bdbre  alluded  to.  Did  the  honoumble  member  ever  hear 
of  that  most  distinguished  victory,  which  the  British 
feroea  achieved  at  Toulouse  ?  It  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant feats  of  arms  in  which  the  noble  duke  was  ever  en- 
gaged. He  defeated  Marshal  Soult,— he  drove  him  from 
an  entrenched  position,  which  even  his  own  offices  coa«- 
odved  too  hazardous  to  attack ;  and  he  displayed,  during 
the  whole  conflict,  a  combination  of  valour,  skill,  and 
coolness^  which  had  never  been  excelled  before.  But, 
though  this  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  achievements  of 
the  whole  war,  it  was  not  noticed  by  Parliament ;  because 
a  cessation  of  arms  had  taken  place  before  the  intelligence 
oi  it  reached  England.  In  consequence  of  such  unex- 
pected forgetfulness,  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  asked 
the  noble  lord,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  in 
the  other  House,  whether  it  was  not  intended  to  thank  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  for  that  his  last  and  greatest  battle  ? 
Unquestionably  his  noble  friend  felt  that  the  importance 
and  magnitude  of  that  battle  gave  the  noble  duke  a  title  to 
add  another  vote  of  thanks  to  the  numerous  votes  which 
he  had  before  received  from  the  gratitude  of  Parliament. 
Bat  what  was  the  statement  which  the  noble  lord  made  in 
his  place  in  Parliament  ?  It  was  this, — that  as  the  war  had 
ceased,  he  did  not  intend  to  propose  a  vote,  which  might 
tend  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  exasperation  between  the  two 
nadons 

Having  stated  that  fact,  he  would  now  sit  down,  leaving 
it  to  the  good  sense  of  the  House  to  decide,  whether  it  would^ 
in  this  case,  create  a  precedent  which,  if  created,  would  be 
attended  with  inconvenience  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Had  the  conflict  which  gave  rise  to  this  proposed 
vote  of  thanks  taken  place  with  a  power  with  whom  we 
were  at  war,  he  should  not  have  had  any  reluctance,  even 
though  it  was  a  barbarous  power,  to  confer  the  honour  of 
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their  thanks  upon  Sir  E.Codrington  and  his  brave  followers; 
but  under  present  circumstances,  he  was  obliged  to  with* 
hold  it,  not  from  any  wish  to  impute  the  lightest  blame  to 
that  gallant  officer,  but  from  a  wish  to  guard  the  country 
from  future  difficulty  and  inconvenience.  He  would  not 
juove  a  negative  to  the  present  motion,  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  he  meant  to  deny  the  gallantry  and  skill  o£ 
Sir  E.  Codrington;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  the 
reasons,  which  he  had  stated  to  the  House,  convinced  him 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  move  the  previous  question. 
The  motion  was  withdrawn,  • 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Felruury  15. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  this  day  moved  Uie  re- appointment  of  the  FU 
nance  Committee.  On  the  names  of  the  memhers  intended  to  form 
the  Committee  being  read,  Mr.  Baring  expressed  his  surprise  at  thte 
omission  of  the  right  honourable  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Cok>nie«. 
This  struck  him  as  most  extraordinary ;  for  without  meaning  any  dte^' 
respect  to  the  members  composing  the  Committee,  he  might  say,  that  the 
aggregate  ahiount  of  their  financial  knowledge  bore  no  proportion 
to  that  possessed  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  His  infor- 
mation and  research  had  penetrated  into  every  corner  of  our  financial 
and  commercial  systems,  and  to  except  him  from  the  Committee, 
was  to  shut  out  the  greatest  light  that  could  be  thrown  upon  Hbb 
subjects  to  be  therein  discussed.  Mr.  Brougham  also  added  his  ett- 
treaties  to  those  of  his  honourable  friend,  and  declared,  that  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  other  members  combined,  was  as  dust  in  the 
balance,  compared  with  the  resources  which  the  right  honourable 
Secretary  could  bring  into  play. 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  he  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  offer  a  few  words,  after  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  appealed  to  by  the  honourable  member  for  Callington, 
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seconded,  as  that  appeal  had  been  by  the  honourable  and 
leaned  gentleman.  He  certainly  had,  in  the  first  commu- 
nication with  his  right  honourable  colleague,  on  the  subject 
of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Committee,  declined  the  pro- 
position, on  account  of  the  numerous  official  avocations 
which  preMed  upon  him,  and  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  time.  He  could  assure  both  the  honourable  members 
who  had  appealed  to  him,  and  the  House  generally,  that  it 
was  not  for  want  of  the  most  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of 
his  right  honourable  colleague,  that  he  did  not  form  part 
of  the  Committee.  Having,  however,  for  many  years  of 
his  life,  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  public  service, 
fio  fiv  as  his  health  and  strength  would  permit,  he  was  i1t»w 
willing,  if  it  were  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
House,  to  attend  the  Committee  occasionally,  and  give  so 
ffluch  of  his  assistance  to  it,  as  his  health  would  allow, 
with  all  the  zeal  and  ability  he  possessed.  On  this,  as  on 
all  other  occasions,  he  yielded  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
Kpioentatives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  HoskissoD'ft  name  was  accordingly  added  to  the  list  of  the 
connittee. 


MR.  HUSKISSON'S  EXPLANATION  OF  HIS  CONDUCT, 
LV  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  DISSOLUTION  OK 
THE  LATE,  AND  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  PRESENT 
ADMINISTRATION. 

February  18. 

On  Ihe  premature  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  consequent  for- 
ttftkm  of  Lord  Goderich'a  ministry,  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  September 
l«27,  succeeded  the  noble  lord  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
the  Colonies ;  and  on  the  sudden  dissolution  of  this  administration 
io  Jmnuar}',  he  was  induced  to  retain  the  situation  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration formed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Upon  the  meeting 
of  Psrliament,  an  early  opportunity  was  found  for  requiring  an  ex- 

VOL.    JII.  O 
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planation  respecting  the  dissolution  of  the  late  ministry,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  present.  Lord  Normanby  having  this  day  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject, 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  fol- 
lowing eflTect :— * 

Sir,  from  whatever  motives  the  noble  lord  may  have  ftit 
it  his  duty  to  make  the  observations  which  he  has  now 
offered  to  the  House,  I  beg  to  return  him  my  very  sincere 
thanks  for  the  manly;  straight-forward  part  which  he  has 
performed.  He  has  made  upon  me  that  call  which  I  had 
been  assured,  day  after  day,  from  the  hour  of  my  return  to 
this  House,  was  purposely  reserved  to  have  been  made  upon 
me  last  Friday.  The  causes  which  led  to  a  change  in  the 
intentions  of  those  who  had  expressed  thdr  determination 
to  produce  from  me  an  explanation  of  my  conduct^  whatever 
may  have  been  my  disappointment  at  such  a  change,  it  was 
not— ^it  is  not-— for  me  to  surmise ;  but  the  noble  lord  may 
rest  assured,  that  the  contrast  between  his  open  appeal  and 
the  sort  of  proceeding  on  Friday  night,  especially  seeing 
the  use  which  has  since  been  made  of  it,  will  not  speedily 
be  effaced  from  my  recollection. 

Although  I  greatly  rejoice  that  an  opportunity  is  this 
evening  afforded  me  of  entering  upon  an  explanation  of  my 
conduct,  in  its  connection  with  the  dissolution  of  the  late, 
and  the  formation  of  the  present,  Administration,  I  cer- 
tainly offer  myself  to  your  notice  under  feelings  of  greater 
anxiety  and  embarrassment  than  I  ever  before  experienced 
in  rising  to  address  this  House. 

If  no  other  interest  attached  itself  to  the  transactions,  to 
which  I  am  about  to  advert,  than  the  protection  of  my  own 
character  and  personal  honoiu*,  from  the  known  indulgence 
of  the  House  to  all  its  members,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, I  should  confidently  appeal  to  it ;  but.  Sir,  the 
•  From  the  notes  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 
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public  character  of  a  public  man,  and  especially  when  that 
man  is  honoured  by  his  Sovereign  with  the  management 
of  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  is  not  an  individual 
interest:  it  becomes  a  public  interest.  On  that  ground 
alone  I  venture  to  claim  the  kind  attention  of  the  House, 
persuaded  that  it  will  be  afforded  mc  by  every  man  of 
right  feeling,  however  much  he  may  be  opposed  to  me  in 
the  honourable  warfare  of  general  or  party  politics. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  find  it  necessary  to  state, — 
and  I  do  it  in  the  most  positive  and  unqualified  manner, — 
that  neither  directly,  or  indirectly,  have  I  had  any  com- 
munication, of  any  sort,  with  any  one  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  present  Administration,  in  respect  to  any  thing  which 
I  may  be  reported  to  have  said  at  Liverpool,  or  which 
they,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  other  person,  may  have  been 
reported  to  have  said  elsewhere,  nor  in  respect  to  any  thipg 
which  I  may  have  to  say  to-night.  I  trust  that  honour- 
able members  will  bear  this  declaration  in  mind,  during 
the  whole  coarse  of  what  I  may  have  to  address  to  them, 
and  oensequ^ntly  eomdder  that  for  any  thing  which  may  fall 
from  me  this  evening,  I,  and  I  alone,  am  responsible. 

My  reason  for  shunning  any  such  communication  has 
not  been  want  of  confidence,  or  cordial  feeling  on  my  part, 
oir  any  doubt  of  a  reciprocal  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  and  of  my 
right  honourable  friend  near  me;*  but  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  its  being  supposed  that  we  had,  as  it  is  called, 
compared  notes, — that  we  had  concerted  and  rehearsed 
together  our  respective  parts.  This  shyness  and  reserve 
may  possibly  have  been  mistaken  by  my  noble  and  honour- 
abfe  frieiids ;  but  it  was  a  course  in  which,  however  incon- 
venient, I  was  resolved,  until  after  this  explanation,  to 
persevere. 

•  Mr.  Secretary  Peel, 
o  2 
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I  shall  now  proceed,  Sir,  to  that  part  of  my  conduct 
which  ha3  reference  to  the  late  Administration ;  and  as  I 
wish  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  House  as  shortly 
as  possible,  I  shall  pass  over  every  thing  which  occurred 
when,  upon  my  return  to  England  at  the  end  of  August, 
I  became  a  member  of  that  Administration,  and  begin 
my  statement  at  that  period,  when  the  name  of  Lord 
Althorp  was  first  mentioned  to  me,  in  reference  to  the 
Finance  Committee.  One  single  observation,  however, 
I  am  anxious  to  make  before  I  proceed  to  that  narrative, 
and  it  is  this — That  I  verily  believe,  from  the  first  moment 
I  became  a  member  of  Lord  Goderich's  Government,  up 
to  the  hour  of  its  dissolution,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
minister  at  the  head  of  affairs  to  maintain  a  more  implicit 
confidence,  and  a  more  friendly,  unreserved  intercourse 
towards  a  colleague,  than  my  noble  friend  manifested  to- 
wards me.  I  am  quite  certain,  that  if  any  thing  material 
was,  at  any  time,  done  by  him  without  my  knowledge,  it 
was  the  efiect  of  accident,  of  unintentional  oversight,  and 
never  from  design,  or  for  the  purpose  of  concealment* 
From  my  noble  friend  I  received  the  most  frank  and  un- 
bounded confidence.  He  had  no  reserve  towards  me, — no 
secrets  which  he  wished  to  keep  from  me. 

Having  discharged  this  debt  of  justice  and  friendship  to 
my  noble  friend,  I  now  proceed  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

At  a  late  hour  of  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  November, 
I  received,  in  the  country,  the  account  which  had  reached 
the  Admiralty  that  morning  of  the  unexpected  affair  of 
Navarin.  The  next  day  I  came  to  town.  A  few  days 
after  my  arrival,  my  noble  friend  Lord  Goderich,  while 
talking  with  me  one  morning  at  his  office,  upon  general 
business,  casually  stated  in  conversation,  that  my  right 
honourable  friend,  the  then  Master  of  the  Mint,*  had  sug- 

•  Mr.  Tiernev. 
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gested  to  him,  that  it  might  be  exceedingly  desirable  to  ask 

Lord  Althorp,  whether  he  would  be  disposed  to  undertake 

the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  intended  Finance  Committee. 

My  noble  friend  further  told  me,  that  he  had  had  a  good 

deal  of  conversation  with  my  right  honourable  friend,  in 

die  course  of  which  my  noble  friend  had  stated,  that  from 

long  habits  of  personal  esteem  and  friendship  for  the  noble 

member  for  Northamptonshire,  he  should  be  very  glad  to 

make  use  of  that  noble  lord's  talents  for  business  in  any 

capacity ;  but  that,  as  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of 

the  committee  were  to  be  directed  were  so  connected  with 

this  House,  he  wished  rather  to  consult  those  members  of 

the  administration  who  had  seats  in  it.     My  noble  friend 

did  not  ask  me  my  opinion  upon  the  subject     He  merely 

stated,  what  had  passed  between  himself  and  my  right 

hoDoumble  friend,  the  then  Master  of  the  Mint ;  and  added^ 

that  he  considered  that  the  talents  and  the  inclination  for 

business  of  the  noble  member  for  Northamptonshire,  must 

render  him  well  qualified  for  the  situation  of  chairman  of 

the  Committee  of  Finance.    I  expressed  my  doubts  on  that 

point ;  not  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  noble  member  for  North* 

amptonshire  for  being  placed  on  the  committee,  for  it  was 

impossible  that  there  could   be  any  diiference  of  opinion 

between  my  noble  friend  and  myself  on  that  point,  but  I 

expressed  my  doubts,  how  far  the  industry  and  talents  of 

the  noble  member  for  Northamptonshire,  great  as  every  one 

acknowledged  them  to  be,  had  been  especially  directed  to 

such  objects  as  would  qualify  him  for  presiding  over  a 

Committee  of  that  nature.     To  this  observation  my  noble 

friend  replied,  **  Turn  the  matter  over  in  your  mind  ;^ 

and  so  the  conversation  between  us  ended.     And  here  I 

beg  to  observe,  that  my  noble  friend  did  not  state  to  me 

whether  or  not  he  had  made  a  similar  communication  to  any 

other  members  of  the  administration;  nor  did  he  desire 
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me,  or  authorise  me,  to  make  a  similar  communication  to 
any  one. 

A  few  days  after  this,  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  cabinet 
dinner,  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  then  Master  of  the 
Mint,  asked  me,  if  I  had  turned  over  in  my  mind  the  con- 
versation which  I  had  had  with  my  noble  friend  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty^s  Government.  I  told  him,  that  I  had  been 
considering  the  subject ;  and  that  upon  the  whole,  what- 
ever my  first  impressions  might  have  been,  I  was  then 
strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  would  be  for  the  public 
interest  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  services  of  the  noble 
member  for  Northamptonshire,  as  chairman  of  the  intraded 
committee  of  finance.  Sir,  I  considered  that  conversation, 
as  well  as  my  previous  conversation  with  Lord  Goderich, 
merely  as  I  would  the  conversation  of  any  two  gentlemen, 
desirous  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  on  a  subject  on 
which  they  had  a  common  object  in  view.  The  conversa- 
tion to  which  I  last  alluded  took  place  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember. Some  days  after,  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of 
his  Majesty^s  Grovemment  told  me  that  he  had  heard  from 
my  right  honourable  friend^  the  Master  of  the  Mint- 
that  he  had  been  sounding  the  noble  earl,*  the  father  of 
the  noble  member  for  Northamptonshire,  respecting  the 
probability  that  the  noble  member  would  accept  the  si- 
tuation of  chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance  if  it 
were  ofiered  to  him.  There  again  my  right  honourable 
friend  undoubtedly  adopted  a  proper  course  in  going 
to  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  telling  him  what 
he  had  been  doing.  When,  however,  my  noble  friend 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  me,  I  told  him  what  had 
passed  between,  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Master  of 
the  Mint,  and  myself  on  the  19th  of  November.  My 
noble  friend  then  said,  "  Is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

•  Earl  Spencer. 
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quer  acquainted  with  this  .'^"^  I  immediately  replied,  that  I 
did  not  know  whether  or  not  he  was  acquainted  with  it ; 
and  that  I  had  not  been  desired,  or  authorised,  to  make  any 
communication  to  him  on  the  subject ;  but  that  I  took  it 
for  granted  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  it.  My 
noble  frioid  said,  that  if  he  had  not,  it  was  an  over- 
set ;  I  remarked,  that  it  was  not  my  oversight,  and 
that  I  did  not  hold  myself  responsible  for  it.  My  noble 
friend  then  requested  me  to  see  my  right  honourable 
friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,*  and  state  to  him 
what  had  occurred.  The  next  day,  my  right  honourable 
friend  called  on  me  at  my  office ;  and  I  stated  to  him  all 
that  had  passed  on  the  subject  between  me  and.  my  noble 
friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  between 
me  and  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Master  of  the 
Mint.  And  here  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  when  I  made 
that  communication  to  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 
Chanceilor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  seemed  to  take  the  same 
view  ct  the  case  that  we  had  done.  We  then  entered  into 
a  discmssion  on  other  matters,  in  the  course  of  which  my 
right  honourable  friend,  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  quite 
unexpectedly,  and  by  accident,  called  on  me.  I  told  him 
what  had  passed.  He  said,  <^  I  am  going  to  Brighton  to- 
morrow, and  under  those  circumstances  I  called  upon  you 
to  talk  to  you  about  this  very  affair  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee."^ We  then  discussed  ihe  subject ;  compared  lists  of 
the  members  of  the  intended  committee,  and,  as  I  sup- 
po8ed,  advanced  a  good  deal  in  the  business. 

On  the  next  day,  however,  the  29th  of  November,  I  re- 
oeived  a  communication  from  my  right  honourable  friend, 
iheChancdlorof  the Exchequer,expressinga  wish  to  see  me; 
and  when  we  met,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  some  rea- 
son to  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject  from  that  which 
•  Mr.  Herrics. 
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had  occurred  to  him  on  the  day  before,  with  respect  to  the 
.person  to  be  appointed  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
"^He  expressed  his  regret,  that  the  intention  of  appointing 
Lord  Altfaorp  chairman  had  become  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation about  town,  and  he  also  mentioned,  as  a  great  incon- 
venience, that  several  other  names  of  the  intended  members 
of  tlie  committee  were  publicly  spoken  of.  This  my  right 
honourable  friend  expressed  his  regret  at ;  and  I  shared  it 
with  him;  for  unquestionably  it  is  exceedingly  improper 
that  matters  should  be  divulged,  and  made  the  subject  of 
discussion  out  of  doors,  which  ought  to  be  strictly  confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  council-room ;  more  especially  under  a 
mixed  administration  like  that  which,  at  the  time>  existed. 

What  did  I  do  upon  receiving  this  communication?  I 
wrote  o£P  immediately,  though  it  was  late  in  the  day  when 
I  saw  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  my  right  h<»iour* 
able  friend,  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  at  Brighton,  express- 
ing  my  great  regret  at  hearing  that  these  matters  had  bera 
divulged  abroad,  and  adding  my  earnest  and  anxious  le* 
quest,  that  the  best*  means  might  be  taken  to  prevent  in 
future  the  repetition  of  any  such  improper. disclosures^ 
and,  that  above  all,  no  other  application  should  be  made 
f<M:  any  member  to  be  upon  the  committee,  without  further 
consideration ;  and  a  copy  of  this  letter  I  sent,  on  the  same 
evening  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  show  the 
feeling  which  I  entertained  upon  these  informal  statements, 
and  in  order,  as  far  as  the  means  were  in  my  power,  to 
allay  any  unpleasant  sensation  which  might  have  been  raised 
in  my  right  honourable  friend's  mind,  from  what  had  passed 
upon  this  business^ 

This  occurred  on  the  S9th  of  November;  and,  on  the 
2dof  December,  I  received  from  my  right  honourable  friend, 
the  Master  of  the  Mint,  an  answer,  in  which  he  distinctly 
stated,  that  he  felt  as  strong  an  objection  as  any  man  could 
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fed  to  these  improper  disclosures,  and  felt  as  anxious  a 
widi  tluit  our  arrangements  and  discussions  should  be  un- 
known, save  to  ourselves.    He  further  assured  me  in  this 
letter,  that  he  had  never  mentioned  the  name  of  a  single 
member  of  the  committee ;  and  that  with  respect  to  Lord 
Althorp,  we  were  at  perfect  liberty,  either  to  put  him  into 
the  chair  of  the  Finance  Committee,  or  not,  as  we  pleased ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  this  being  the  case,  he  enclosed  me  an 
extract  of  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Lord  Al- 
thorp, in  reply  to  one  transmitted  by  him  to  the  noble 
lord,  to  know  whether,  in  case  he  should  be  applied  to 
to  become  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  would,  or  would 
DoC,  consent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office.     The  noble 
lord^s  reply  was,  that  if  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 
Master  of  the  Mint,  should,  at  the  proper  time,  think  it  his 
doty  to  suggest  his  name  for  the  situation,  and  the  sug- 
gcttkm  should  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  mem- 
bers 6[  the  government,  and  provided  also,  that  certain 
amngements  were  made  respecting  the  committee,  he  (Lord 
Althorp)  ahould  not  feel  himself  indisposed  to  accept  the 
dnimatialup.   So  that,  up  to  the  time  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ing,  the  nomination  of  Lord  Althorp,  so  far  firom  being  a 
onnpkte  and  determined  act,  was  unsettled'  and  condi- 
tioud,  and  remained  merely  as  a  topic  which  had  been 
handled  in  casual  conversation.     On  the  day  of  my  receiv- 
lag  this  answer  from  Brighton,  I  transmitted  it  under 
eover  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  subse« 
^peadj  returned  it  to  me  unaccompanied  by  a  single  ob- 
aerratioD.    This  is  die  whole  of  the  correspondence, — this 
the  whole  of  what  passed  concerning  the  nomination  of 
Laid  Althorp— as  far  as  I  am  informed  or  concerned. 

I  b^,  Sir,  to  add  fairly  and  honestly — ^for  I  scorn  dis- 
guise—that the  matter,  as  it  has  occurred,  strikes  me  as 
being  of  the  most  trifling  and  unimportant  nature ;  and,  al- 
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though  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  have  felt 
that  some  slight  was  conveyed  at  the  name,  not  having 
been  originally  mentioned  to  him,  I  am  persuaded  that 
every  one  who  impartially  views  the  question  at  issue,  will 
feel  that  it  is  only  an  apparent  slight.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  a  slight  had  it  been  so  intended ;  but  I  so- 
lemnly declare  that,  on  my  part,  no  slight  whatever  was 
intended. 

From  the  Sd  of  December  up  to  the  S6th  of  that  month 
— though  I  remained  constantly  in  town  up  to  the  28d — 
the  subject  never  was  revived  with  me,  or  in  my  presence: 
If  anything  passed  between  other  members  of  the  cabinet 
upon  this  matter,  to  me  it  was  wholly  unknown'.  I  con- 
sidered it  completely  at  rest.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
before  the  26th,  several  events  which  tended  materially  to 
impair  the  strength  and  to  shake  the  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  occurred.  Some  of  them  are  notorious  to  all  the 
world,  and  it  is  no  part  of  my  explanation  here  to  describe 
them:  others  were  communicated  to  me  and  my  noUe 
friend  Lord  Goderich,  in  a  manner  which  precludes  me 
from  adverting  to  them,  without  betraying  confidences, 
which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  .  These  signs  of  the 
times  were  ominous ;  but  still,  when  I  left  town  for  a  few 
days  on  the  23d  of  December,  I  can  state  with  perfect 
sincerity,  that  it  was  my  fixed  and  firm  determination  to 
use  my  best  efibrts  to  keep  the  Government  together,  and 
to  prepare  myself  to  meet  the  difiiculties,  whatever  they 
might  be,  of  our  situation  in  Parliament.  Nay,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  I  left  London,  I  distinctly  declared, 
verbally  to  some,  and  by  letter  to  others,  of  my  colleagues, 
"  that  whatever  might  be  the  risk  of  failure,  and  even  were, 
the  blame  of  a  bad  fight  to  fall  upon  myself,  I  would  rather 
go  fairly  and  manfully  to  it,  than  appear  to  shrink  at  the 
approach  of  the  struggle."'' 
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But,  Sir,  three  days  afterwards,  on  the  S6th  of  De- 
cember, being  then  at  Broadlands,  the  seat  of  my  noble 
friend  Lord  Palmerston,  I  received  from  Lord  G'oderich  a 
copy  of  the  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  on 
the  21st,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.'  Lord 
Goderich  left  me  at  liberty  to  shew  it  to  Lord  Palmerston. 
I  did  so^ — ^but  from  that  moment,  as  my  noble  friend  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  recollect,  I  plainly  saw  and  declared, 
that  whatever  little  chance  there  might,  atone  time,  have 
existed  of  my  being  enabled  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  now  at  an  end ; — 
that  those  who  were  my  colleagues  there,  and  upon  whose 
ooirdial,  steady,  and  zealous  co-operation  that  chance  so 
mainly  depended,  were  not  likely  to  draw  together ; — ^that 
there  was  no  hope  of  our  all  pulling  one  way,  and  looking 
to  one  object.  From  the  moment  that  I  felt  convinced 
(and  reflexion  and  further  information  only  confirmed  that 
conviction),  that  I  could  not  rely  upon  that  union  of  feeling 
and  interest,  I  could  not  doubt  that  to  go  on  with  the 
administration,  under  the  circumstances  which  I  have 
stated,  would  be  to  expose  the  best  interests  of  the  public, 
and,  consequently,  to  put  my  own  public  character  and 
personal  responsibility  in  jeopardy.  On  the  27th  of  De- 
csember  (the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter)  I  returned 
to  town.  On  the  28th,  I  saw  Lord  Goderich,  and  laid  my 
mind  open  to  him,  as  I  have  now  laid  it  open  to  the  House. 
He  told  me  explicitly,  that  the  question  of  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  of  Finance  was,  in  the  abstract,  of 
trifling  importance ;  for  that,  without  meaning  to  disparage 
the  just  pretensions  of  Lord  Althorp,  other  members  of 
Parliament  might  be  found  equally  conipetent  to  that 
situation.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  me  to  dissemble 
to  myself,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  this  obstacle  had 
unfortunately  arisen,  it  could  not  be  easily  overcome  ;  and 
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that,  from  the  moment  it  was  required  as  indispensable  that 
this  particular  arrangement  should  be  abandoned,  it  became 
impossible  for  me  to  recede,  without  admitting  such  a  con- 
cession, as  I  knew  would  be  hailed  by  some  as  a  subject  of 
triumph,-— such  as  would  tend  to  lower  me  in  the  public 
opinion,  and  expose  me,  even  in  this  House,  to  be  taunted 
with  want  of  firmness,  and  thus  consequently  greatly 
diminish  the  measure  of  my  usefulness  in  the  official  sphere 
which  I  then  occupied.  I  perfectly  admit,  that  the  ab- 
stract question  was  of  no  moment;  but  it  became  raised  by 
accompanying  circumstances  into  one  of  vital  importance, 
and  assumed  a  form  pregnant  with  danger. 

On  the  ^th,  a  cabinet  was  summoned  upon  a  question 
of  great  importance,  in  reference  to  our  foreign  policy. 
Now,  Sir,  I  beg  the  particular  attention  of  the  House  to 
dates  and  circumstances. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  I  called  upon  my 
noble  friend.  Lord  Goderich,  and  told  him  that  I  no  longer 
considered  myself  in  the  King^s  service ;  that  I  was  about 
to  write  to  his  Majesty,  humbly  to  tender  my  resignation 
(in  fact  my  letter  was  then  already  written,  though  not 
sent),  and  that  I  should,  therefore,  take  no  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Cabinet  of  that  day ;  though,  to  pre- 
vent premature  surmises  and  inconvenient  impressions 
among  our  colleagues,  I  should  attend  the  meeting.  My 
noble  friend  told  me,  that  my  withdrawing  from  the  King's 
service  would  necessarily  and  immediately  break  up  the 
whole  Administration,  and  he  suggested  to  me  that  I 
ought,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  to  make  known 
tny  intentions  to  my  noble  friend,  the  Foreign  Secretary,* 
— in  order  that  he  might  judge  how  far  it  would  be  proper 
to  bring  forward  any  important  question,  in  such  a  state  of 
affairs.     I  immediately  acted  upon  this  suggestion.     After 

•  The  Earl  of  Dudley. 
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the  Cabinet  I  was  told  by  my  noble  friend.  Lord  Dudley, 
that  Lord  Lansdowne  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
Bowood  for  a  fortnight.  Considering  his  station  in  the 
Government,  and  the  entire  confidence  existing  between  us, 
I  did  not  think  that  I  could  let  him  leave  town  without 
making  known  to  him  the  same  statement  which  I  had 
before  made  to  Lord  Dudley  and  Lord  Gkxierich.  With 
this  knowledge,  Lord  Lansdowne  left  town  the  next 
morning.  Here  I  ought  to  state,  that  both  Lord  Dudley 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  made  the  same  remark  as  Lord 
Groderich  ;  namely,  that  my  resignation  would  immediately 
break  up  the  whole  Administration.  Circumstances  which 
occurred  the  next  day  (I  allude  to  the  arrival  of  the  Infant 
Don  Miguel,  and  his  visit  to  his  Majesty)  induced  me  to 
suspend  for  a  few  days  the  intention  of  sending  in  my  letter 
c^  resignation, — ^and,  in  that  interval,  it  was  represented  to 
me  very  strongly  that,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  my  retiring 
would,  froip  circumstances,  necessarily  break  up  the  Grovem* 
ment,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Herries  would  not  necessarily 
produce  that  effect : — that  by  persevering  I,  therefore,  was 
making  myself  individually  responsible  for  breaking  up  the 
Administration.  I  yielded  to  these  representations,  and  on 
the  1st  of  January  I  wrote  to  Lord  Goderich,  pressing  him 
to  ascertain  Mr.  Herries^  final  decision,  and  that  I  should 
suspend  till  then  any  further  step  on  my  part  My  noble 
fnend  used  every  means  of  entreaty  and  persuasion  in  his 
power  to  induce  Mr.  Herries  to  recall  his  resignation ;  and, 
finally,  failing  in  that,  he  waited  upon  his  Majesty  on  the 
8th  of  Janu^.  The  result  I  fieed  not  mention.  But, 
under  the  difliculties  in  which  my  noble  friend  was  placed 
(and  there  were  several  of  great  weight  to  which  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  advert),  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  think  my 
noble  friend  did  his  duty  to  the  King  and  the  Country  in 
laying  them  honestly  and  fairly,  as  he  did,  before  his  Ma- 
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jesty.  But  it  was  his  own  act.  At  least,  I  did  not  know 
whether  my  noble  friend  would,  or  would  not,  submit  any 
new  arrangement  to  the  King ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  his 
first  duty  was  to  conceal  nothing  from  his  Majesty. 
The  House  and  the  country  must  see  that  I  went  every 
length  which  I  consistently  could,  even  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  course  which  my  own  judgment  had  pointed  out  to 
me  as  the  best  and  fittest  for  me  to  pursue,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Government  of  Lord  Goderich  from  being 
broken  up.  I  can  safely  affirm,  that  the  exertions  which  I 
made  for  this  purpose,  during  four  months,  were  inces- 
sant; and  that  I  most  cordially  and  zealously  laboured 
with  my  noble  friend,  sparing  neither  pains,  nor  comfort, 
nor  health  itself,  to  keep  together  the  elements  of  which 
it  was  formed;  and,  what  was  far  more  difficult,  the 
parties  and  interests  from  which  it  was  entitled  to  expect 
support. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  in  the  evening,  Lord  Lansdowne 
returned  to  town,  two  days,  consequently,  after  Lord 
Goderich's  administration  was  virtually  at  an  end.  I  am. 
Sir,  obliged  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  noble  marquis 
here,  not  certainly  from  any  thing  which  has  been  said  by 
my  noble  friend,  but  in  order  to  clear  away  an  insinuation 
which  has  been  most  unwarrantably  thrown  out  in  another 
place,  with  reference  to  the  sincerity  of  my  communications 
with  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  to  destroy  an  imputation  of 
something  like  treachery  on  my  part  towards  him. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  I  had  had  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  I 
had  heard  that  a  noble  and  learned  lord  had  a  communica- 
tion to  make  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  The  next  morning,  the 
11th,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  noble  Marquis.  In  that 
interview  I  alluded  to  the  nature  of  that  communication  ; 
and  certainly  in  that  interview  I  understood  that,  should 
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such  a  cominunication  be  made,   he,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
would,  for  reasons  which  he  then  stated  to  me,  and  which 
he  has  stated  publicly,  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  continue 
in  the  Ministry.     At  the  same  time,  I  am  free  to  say,  that 
I  declared  in  reply  that  I  did  not  conceive  the  reasons  which 
my  noble  friend  adduced  in  support  of  his  decision — ^reasons 
principally  in^cdving  circumstances  connected  with  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland  and  the  Catholic  Question — ^to  be  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  preclude  me  from  exercising  my  own  discretion, 
diould  a  proposal  to  remain  in  office  be  made  to  me.    Now, 
Sir,  the  insinuation  against  me  is  that,  availing  myself  of 
this  knowledge  of  the  noble  Marquises  intentions,  I  told  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  thereby  prevented  any  proposal 
being  made  to  him.     This  insinuation  I  have  seen  in  print, 
and  I  fed  bound  as  a  public  man  to  repel  it.     I  solemnly 
deekre  that  from  that  moment  I  felt  my  lips  sealed  in  re- 
spect to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  any  communication  which  I 
■light  have  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, — and  I  can  state 
one  strong  circumstance  in  confirmation.     On  Sunday,  the 
18th  (I  was  then  confined  to  my  house),  my  noble  friend 
Lord  Carlisle  called  upon  me,  to  ask  whether  I  could  give 
him  any  information  on  this  point — ^that  is,  whether  any 
communication  was  to  be  made  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  I  then 
stated  confidentially  to  my  noble  friend  what  Lord  Lans- 
downe had  told  me  of  his  sentiments  on  Friday,  and  I  ex- 
pressly assigned  to  him  that  information  as  a  conclusive 
reason  with  me  for  remaining  altogether  silent  upon  the 
subject. 

'  I  now  come.  Sir,  to  the  explanation  which  I  have  to  give, 
and  which,  I  trust,. will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
tor  many  minutes,  in  respect  to  what  I  am  supposed,  or 
reported,  to  have  said  at  Liverpool  on  the  subject  of  the 
communications  which  passed  between  me  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellingt<ni,  on  the  formation  of  the  new  Administration. 
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Before  I  advert,  however,  to  this  subject,  I  cannot  help 
saying,  that  I  did  not  expect  the  mere  fact  of  my  answer- 
ing the  queries  of  my  constituents  on^such  an  occasion, 
quite  independent  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  answers 
themselves,  would  become  the  subject  of  a  sneer  in  a  firidsh 
House  of  Parliament.  With  all  the  unfeigned  respect 
which  I  feel  for  the  great  constitutional  learning  which 
distinguishes  the  quarter  from  which  that  sneer  proceeded, 
I  own  that  I  still  retain  enough  of  what  I  must  now,  how- 
ever, suppose  is  considei'ed  by  some  as  obsolete  prejudice, 
to  think  that  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
accepts  an  office  under  the  Crown,  and  vacates  his  seat 
by  such  acceptance,  and  goes  back  to  his  former  con- 
stituents to  ask  the  renewal  of  the  confidence  and  trust 
which  they  had  before  reposed  in  him,  that,  standing  be- 
fore them  in  tliat  situation,  more  than  on  any  other  occasion, 
he  owes  to  them,  according  to  the  best  theory  and  practice 
of  the  popular  part  of  our  constitution,  a  full  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  brought  him  before  them;  and 
that  he  is  bound  to  satisfy  the  scrutini^ng  quaies  and 
doubts  of  those  who  have  not  only  a  right  to  ask  for  infor- 
mation, but  also  a  duty  to  discharge  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  England,  in  manifesting  their  jealousy  on  such 
an  occasion.  There  may  exist  in  this  country  some  school 
of  innovation  (not  the  school  to  which  I  belong)  in  whidi 
this  doctrine  is  exploded  as  antiquated  and  mistaken.  The 
lights  of  this  school  have  not  yet  beamed  upon  my  con- 
stituents, and  sure  I  am  that  with  the  intelUgent  and 
numerous  community  which  it  is  my  pride  to  represent,  all 
the  virtues,  all  the  learning,  and  the  transcendant  talents  of 
the  noble  individual  to  whom  I  allude,  would  not,  under 
similar  circumstances,  have  been  a  satisfactory  guarantee  to 
my  constituents,  if  he  had  refused  to  give  them  such  ex- 
planations as  I  was  called  upon  to  afford. 
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Now,  Sir,  having  stumbled  upon  this  unfortunate  word 
^  guarantee^ — a  word  upon  which  so  much  nonsense  has 
been  written  and  talked,  and  so  much  malevolence  been  at 
work,  in  this  town,  within  the  last  week,  and  by  which, 
even  upon  honest  and  fair  minds,  some  erroneous  impres- 
sions may  have  been  made, — I  readily  admit  that  it  was  the 
wotd  which  I  employed,  more  than  once,  in  addressing  my 
constituents  at  Liverpool. 

I  must  say  that  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  there  should 
exist  understandings  so  constituted,  and  feelings  so  per- 
verted, at  least  in  any  class  of  men  claiming  to  be  gentle- 
men and  men  of  honour,  as  to  suppose  that  either  I,  or 
any  of  my  noble  and  right  honourable  friends,  who  formed 
part  of  the  last  administration,  negotiated  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  upon  the  principle  of  a  bargain  to  be  made, 
and  a  contract  to  be  entered  into,  between  adverse  parties 
having  opposite  and  conflicting  interests.  Do  they  imagine 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  exalted  character 
and  high  sense  of  honour,  is  a  man  very  likely  to  have  sent, 
not  fcx"  one,  but  for  five  or  six  gentlemen,  who  have  never 
diewn  indifference  to  character  or  personal  honour,  for  the 
worse  than  idle  purpose  of  trying  upon  them  what  could 
only  have  been  considered  as  an  insult.  Or  do  they  pay 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  compliment  to  suppose,  that 
he  is  such  a  driveller,  as  not  to  see  that,  if  these  five  or  six 
gentlemen  could,  for  a  moment,  have  entertained  the 
monstrous  proposal  (supposing  it  to  have  been  made), 
they  would  have  rendered  themselves  worse  than  useless  in 
the  construction  of  his  administration  ?  Speaking  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  one  part,  and  of  myself  and 
my  honourable  friends  on  the  other,  I  say,  that  to  have 
made  such  a  proposal,  or  to  have  listened  to  it,  on  which- 
ever side  it  had  originated,  would  have  brought  equal  dis- 
credit upon  both.     What  sort  of  a  driveller,  then,  must  I 
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be,  if,  in  addressing  my  constituents  at  Liverpool,  I  justly 
exposed  myself  and  others  to  this  imputation,  and  did  so, 
with  the  certainty  that,  within  three  days,  my  insane, 
statement  must  be  known  to  the  parties  whom  it  affected, 
and  contradicted  by  one  and  all  of  them,  not  only  injustice 
to  themselves,  but  in  compassion  to  the  author  of  it  ? 

I  do  not  retract  one  jot  of  all  that  I  stated  to  my  con- 
stituents at  Liverpool  respecting  Guarantees.  I  cannot  be 
Imswerable  for  the  exact  words  which  I  used,  and  still  less 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  reported,  amidst 
the  din  and  interruptions  of  a  public  hustings  at  a  popu- 
lar election ;  but,  in  meaning  and  substance,  what  I  said  was 
this :  that,  before  I  gave  my  consent  to  form  a  part  of 
the  present  administration,  I  had  sought  for  explanations, 
as  well  in  respect  to  general  principles,  as  to  certain 
measures  then  pending,  connected  both  with  our  domestic 
and  our  foreign  policy.  Having  received  explanations, 
and  come  to  such  an  understanding  as  appeared  to  me 
satisfactory,  I  considered  the  remaining  in  o£Bce  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  of  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  as  the  best  guarantee  to  me  (the  best  that  could  be 
given),  that  such  understanding  was  equally  satisfactory  to 
them,  and  that  their  remaining  jointly  with  myself  would 
be  a  guarantee  (a  voucher  or  pledge  if  you  will)  to  our 
friends,  to  the  public,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Foreign  Be* 
cretary,  to  our  allies  and  to  Europe. 

In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  that  this  was  my  meaning 
in  addressing  my  constituents,  I  put  this  sort  of  challenge 
to  the  querists,  by  whom  I  had  been  catechised,  and  to 
whom  I  was  then  replying. — ^Admitting  that,  for  the  pre^ 
servation  of  office  and  its  emoluments  at  the  expense  of 
public  and  personal  honour,  I  had  been  base  enough  to 
remain,  you  must  suppose  that  Lord  Dudley,  and  Lord 
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Palmerston,  that  Mr.  Grant  and  'Mr.  Lamb,  have  joined 
with  me  in  this  conspiracy  to  ruin  our  own  characters,  by 
a  shameful  dereliction  of  principle,  and  a  base  abandon- 
ment of  measures  to  which  we  are  committed  ;  and  I  asked 
them,  if  they  thought  such  a  conspiracy  probable,  or  even 
possible  ?  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  obvious  (as  I  have 
the  best  proof  that  it  was  obvious)  to  my  constituents  at 
Liverpool,  that,  in  using  the  word  "  Guarantee,*^  I  was 
not  applying  it  in  the  strict  technical,  or  legal,  sense,^- 
that  I  was  not  speaking  of  a  written  engagement,  properly 
stamped,  signed  and  sealed  for  the  performance  of  certain 
articles,-*but  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  frequently 
used  in  common  parlance — ^in  precisely  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  was  used  in  this  House,  without  exciting  special 
notice  or  giving  offence  to  any  one,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session  by  my  noble  friend  the  Secretary  at  War.  When 
adverting  to  Ireland,  he  said — '*  My  honourable  friend, 
the  member  for  Armagh,  and  those  who  are,  with  him, 
equally  anxious  as  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  must  regard 
the  continuance  of  my  right  honourable  friend  in  his  office, 
Bs  SL  guarantee  that  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that 
country  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  of  con- 
ciliation as  before,  and  with  the  same  views  of  keeping  the 
passions  of  all  parties  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  tranquil- 
h'ty."  Therefore,  I  say.  Sir,  that  I  and  my  noble  and 
right  honourable  friends  have  all  the  guarantees,  or  stipu- 
huions,  or  pledges— call  them  which  you  will — which  we 
ever  dreamt  of  asking  for.  They  consist  in  the  explana- 
tions and  understanding  which  we  had  with  the  noble  Duke, 
—in  the  fact,  that  the  Foreign  Department  of  this  country 
remains  in  the  hands  of  my  noble  friend  Lord  Dudley, — 
of  Its  Commercial  Policy  continuing  in  the  hands  of  my 
right  honourable  friend  Mr.  Grant,— of  the  Chief  Secre- 
taryship and  Government  of  Ireland  remaining  as  it  was 
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in  the  late  Administration, — and  of  the  Colonial  Policy 
being  still  in  my  charge. 

I  have  no  intention  to  involve  my  right  honourable 
friend  the  Home  Secretary,  in  the  necessity  of  saying  one 
word  upon  any  part  of  this  painful  discussion*  I  will  say 
nothing  myself,  which  I  do  not  think  necessary  for  tSievin* 
dication  of  my  character, — ikspersed  as  it  is  by  scftne  tranHt 
whom  I  might  have  expected  a  different  treatment ;  but 
as  coming  within  that  line  of  demarcation,  I  do'say  ih  his 
presence  (as  one  that  can  contradict  me  if  I  state  any  thing 
not  correct) — that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  my  commu- 
nication with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  I  did  state,  that, 
if  it  was  wished  to  retain  me  in  the  Government,  I  should 
look  to  Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Grant,  aitd 
Mr.  Lamb,  being  also  retained  in  their  respective  situa- 
tions. I  claimed  no  authority  to  communicate  with  them, 
or  to  convey  to  them  any  offer.  On  the  contrary,  from 
the  moment  I  had  made  known  my  expectation,  I  avoided 
all  communication  with  them,  and  it  was  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  make  them  the  offers,  or  not,  as  it  raigbt 
appear  to  him  desirable,  or  otherwise,  for  the  construction 
of  his  government.  It  was  also  for  the  Duke  to  give  them 
such  explanations  as  they  might  wish  for  on  the  occasidn. 
It  is  true,  when  they  had  each  been  sent  for  in  succes- 
sion, and  each  had  received  such  preliminary  explanations 
as  they  asked  for  oti  the  occasion,  they  came  to  me^ 
and,  upon  some  points,  we  afterwards  had  communications 
jointly  with  the  Duke,  for  the  sake  of  more  effectukdly 
guarding  ourselves  from  the  risk  of  having  misunderstood 
any  thing  which  he  had  stated  to  us  separately. 

Therefore,  Sir,  I  say  again  and  emphatically,  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  I  used  the  word,  that  Lord  Dudley 
remaining  in  his  office, — Mr.  Grant  remaining  in  his  office, 
— and  the  other  gentlemen  remaining  in  their  offices,  are 
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guarantees  ^  me  most  satisfactory,  and  I  trust  equally  so 
to  the  public.  To  me,  and  to  them  individually,  an  under, 
staodiag  with  the  noble  Duke,  might  have  been  perfectly 
suffident;  but,  when  the  execution  of  the  measures  to  which 
tiuU  understanding  applies,  remains  entrusted  to  the  same 
kaads  as  before,  I  think  we  ought  to  stand  clear  with  the 
nort  sceptical  and  captious  as  to  our  conduct  in  remaining 
ID  office. 

I  have  before  stated,  that  the  reporters,  to  whose  general 
skill,  diligence,  and  impartiality,  I  am  most  ready  to  bear 
witness,  misconceived  what  I  stated ;  but  my  constituents 
at,  Liverpool  did  not,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  labour 
noder  apy  such  misconception.     I  will  state  the  grounds 
uppn  which  I  make  this  assertion,  and  I  request  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  as  my  character  is,  in  some  degree,  inte^ 
Rsted  upon  the  point ;  and  I  would  likewise  take  the  liberty 
of  lequesting  the  particular  attention  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  opposite.    The  letter  which  I  hold 
10  my  hand^  I  received  this  morning  by  post.     So  far,  I 
am  glad  that  this  explanation  has  been  postponed  from  Fri- 
day until  this  evening ;  since  it  has. enabled  me  to  procure 
the  evidence  of  a  nvitness  above  all  suspicion — ^no  friend  of 
nine,  either  personally  or  politically — a  witness,  whom  I 
never  saw  in  my  life  until  I  met  him  on  the  hustings  at  the 
day  ot  election ;«— one  who,  above  all  persons,  was  most 
interested  carefully  to  watch  what  I  did  say  ;  because  he 
had  undertaken  to  reply  to  what  might  fall  from  me.     I 
dull  ever  feel  grateful  to  the  writer  of  this  letter,  inasmuch 
as  iiom  a  real  sense  of  fair  dealing,  which  always  forms 
part  of  the  character  of  Englishmen,  however  opposed  in 
politics — from  a  mere  sense  of  charity,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  befitting  the  character  of  a  minister  of  religion, 
who  saw  a  person  su£Pering  under  unjust  imputations — he 
came  forward  to  give  testimony  in  my  behalf.    The  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  allude  is  the  Reverend  Mr.  Shepherd.  The 
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learned  gentleman  opposite  knows  that  he  is  incapable  of 
stating  any  thing  that  is  not  correct ;  and  moreoyer,  he  has 
T)o  motive  for  any  thing  which  he  states  on  this  occasion, 
except  to  satisfy  justice.  If  I  had  not  received  this  letter, 
the  House  would  have  been  in  possession  of  nothing  more 
than  my  own  assertion  of  what  I  intended  to  say  at  Liver- 
pool, opposed  to  imperfect  reports ;  but  I  trust  the  House 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  in  such  a  case  I  should 
have  confidently  relied  upon  my  character  with  them,  and 
should  not  have  deigned  to  call  upon  any  witness  to  sujk 
port  my  statement.  Mr.  Shepherd's  testimony,  however, 
is  voluntary,  and  comes  from  a  quarter  whence  of  all  others 
I  least  expected  it,  and  therefore  I  do  not  scruple  to  make 
use  of  it.  Mr.  Shepherd,  I  should  observe,  ^tdod  dose 
beside  me  on  the  hustings,  and  therefore  could  not  fail  to 
hear  distinctly  all  that  passed.  The  letter  is  in  the  follow- 
ing  terms  :— 

"  Sir,  «  Gateacre,  Feb.  14,  1828. 

"  On  reading  my  Morning  Chronicle  this  evening,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  London  reporters  must  have  strangely  misapprehended  an 
important  part  of  your  last  speech  at  the  hustings,  on  your  re-elec- 
tion. As  I  stood  close  to  you  on  that  occasion,  and  attentively 
marked  what  you  said,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  was  placed,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection,  that  when  you 
spoke  of  Guarantees,  you  said,  in  substance,  *that  you  found  them  in 
the  composition  of  the  projected  Cabinet,  and  especially  in  the  in- 
troduction into  it  of  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Grant,  and  one  more,  whom 
I  do  not  at  this  instant  call  to  mind.  Of  personal  guarantees,  aa 
demanded  from,  and  given  by,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  you  did  not 
say  one  word.  Accordingly,  in  my  reply,  the  essence  of  what  I  said 
was  a  doubt  whether,  in  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet,  you  would 
find  sufficient  support  to  your  own  liberal  views. 

**  Perhaps,  before  you  receive  this,  you  may  have  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  my  reminiscences,  however,  should 
perchance  be  of  any  service  to  you,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  put 
them  at  your  disposal.  Ministers  of  state  have  sufficient  to  answer 
for,  without  being  inconvenienced  by  the  errors  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press.       I  remain,  Yours,  &c.        William  Shepherd." 
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There  is  a  postscript,  which  I  will  read  for  the  benefit  of 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman — 

"  P.S. — I  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Brougham  will  have  some 
comment  to  make  on  the  late  transactions.  That,  on  this  point,  be 
may  not  get  on  wrong  ground,  T  could  wish  you  would  communi- 
cate to  him  the  purport  of  this  letter." 

I  am  quite  ready  to  obey  the  reverend  writer^s  injunc- 
tion.  [Mr.  Brougham^ — It  is  quite  unnecessary.  I  accept 
the  right  honourable  gentleman''8  personal  guarantee.] 

Havingatated  thusmuchonthe  subjectof  a  mistaken  word, 
I  will  now  proceed  to  another  and  more  important  part  of 
the  questftCMi,  the  general  policy  of  the  present  administration. 
Upon  that  part  of  my  communications  with  the  Duke  of 
Wdlington  and  my  right  honourable  friend  near  me  which 
rdates  to  general  principles,  I  own  that,  from  the  first, 
I  did  not  much  apprehend  that  we  should  differ,  I  had 
Sit  with  both  of  them  in  cabinet  for  several  years.  They 
had  ooncuired  in  all  the  measures  which  had  been  brought 
forward  by  me  during  that  period.  Now,  what  I  under>- 
ttaad,  and  what  any  man  of  common  sense,  I  think,  must 
understand  by  the  Fordgn  Policy,  or  the  Domestic  Policy, 
of  the  country  at  any  particular  period  of  time,  is  the 
ap{dication  o(  general  principles  to  the  special  measures 
which  are  rendered  necessary,  in  the  first  case,  by  the  state 
of  our  relations  with  other  countries ;  and,  in  the  second, 
which  are  become  expedieat  for  the  internal  security,  or 
external  improvement,  of  our  own  country.  The  Expe- 
dition to  Portugal,  the  Greek  Mediation,  are  instances  of 
the  fornier,^-the  Silk  question  is  an  instance  of  the  latter. 
I  thou^t  the  general  principles  which  regulate  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  in  all  other  great  articles  of  trade, 
oa^t  to  be  apf^Ued  to  this  branch.  My  noble  friend  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Government, — my  right  honourable 
friend  near  me,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  I  proposed  this 
tsujorilation  to  Parliament      They  supported  it.      The 
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plan  y^as  opposed  by  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Ellice,  Mr.  WiU 
liams,— not  because  they  were  ultra-tones— not  because 
they  denied  the  principles,  but  because  they  differed  from 
me  as  to  the  application  of  them,  under  all  the  then  cir- 
cumstances of  the  manufacture  and  of  the  country.  Here^ 
then,  is  an  illustration  of  adiff«*enceof  policy  (which  is  the 
application  of  principle  to  a  particular  state  of  things) 
between  me  and  the  honourable  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have 
alluded.  Such  a  difference,  in  the  course  of  evaits,  may 
arise  between  men,  the  most  agreed  upon  principles,  and 
acting  most  conscientiously  and  honourably  together. 
When  it  does  arise  between  me  and  my  colleagues,  if  we 
cannot  reconcile  our  differences,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
resign. 

That,  in  thus  speaking  of  principles,  I  have  said  nothing 
more  than  that  to  which  the  noble  Duke  himself  is  ready 
to  subscribe,  I  have  the  best  assurance  in  what  has  fallen 
from  him  elsewhere.  The  noble  Duke  says,— -^^  It  cannot 
be  forgotten,  that  I  was  a  member  of  Lord  Liverpocd^s 
cabinet,  and  that,  in  being  so,  I  was  a  party  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  measpres  upon  w4iich  it  was  pmpcised'  to  oanduct 
the  business  of  the  present*  Administration ;  that  I  con- 
curred  in  those  measures ;  and  that,  equally  with  others, 
I  share  their  full  respmribility.  How,  then,  could  I, 
with  the  least  show  of  condi^tenoy— the  slightest  regard  for 
character — depart  from  the  maintenance  and  prosecution  of 
measures  to  which  I  already  stand  pledged  ?** 

Having  taken  the  liberty  to  read  these  words,  so  ex* 
pressive  of  the  noble  Duke's  sentiments,  I  would  wish 
those,  who  are  ever  mischievously,  as  I  think,  endeavour- 
ing to  identify  him  with  their  own  contracted  views  and 
prejudices,  to  bear  them  in  their  recollection,  and  to  miti- 
gate somewhat  of  that  blundering  zeal,  under  the  impulse 
of  which,  in  their  anxiety  to  asperse  the  character  of  Mr. 
Canning,  they  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  calling  in 
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quesdoa  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the  noble  Duke* 
FcM*  example,  when  they  state  that  the  Expedition  to  For*- 
togal  was  sent  under  false  pretences,  they  forget  that, 
whilst  Mr.  Canning  was  expounding  the  motives  for  that 
Expedition  in  this  House,  the  noble  Duke  himself  was 
defending  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  it  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament :— when  they  reprobate  the  treaty  of 
the  6di  of  July,  they  are  equally  forgetful,  that  the  signa- 
ture of  the  noble  Duke  is  attached  to  the  Prot€xx>l  of  St 
Petersburg  on  the  subject  of  Greece ;  on  which  Protocol 
all  that  has  since  taken  place  is  necessarily  founded.  What 
becomes,  then,  of  the  imputation  of  illiberality  agaiqst  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  of  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
against  myself  and  m)'  noble  and  right  honourable  friends 
for  taking  office  under  him  ? 

Now,  Sir,  having  said  so  much  about  principles,  and 
exjdanations,  and  understanding,  I  do  not  feel  myself 
called  upc»  or  wanranted  to  particularize  all  the  points 
laftm  which  I  commumeated  with  the  noble  Duke.  It 
would  be  obvioudy  ccmtrary  tomy  public  duty.  But  if 
this  call  had  been  made  upon  me,  as  I  expected,  on  Friday 
night,  I  diould  have  been  so  far  specific  as  to  have  stated 
to  the  House^  by  way  of  iUustration  only,  that,  upon  the 
vory  important  question  then  brou^t  forward — the 
Finaiioe  Ckxnmittee,  I  had  asked  a  question,  and  received 
an  answer.'  The  fact  is  simply  this.  Being  confined  to 
my  room  by  indisposition,  and  having  accidentally  omitted 
to  advert  to  this  topic  at  previous  interviews  which  I  had  had 
with  the  noble  Duke,  I  wrote  (contrary  to  the  usual  mode 
of  our  intercourse)  to  ask  him  what  I  was  to  understand  on 
this  point.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Duke's  written  answer, 
which  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  Let  whoever  pleases 
say,  then,  there  were  no  pledges — no  stipulations,  no  gua* 
nmtees,  I  will  not  dispute  about  the  literal  meaning  of 
words ;    I  offer  this  plain  fact  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  only 
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mode  of  pioceeding,  which  could  take  place  between  gentle- 
men on  such  an  occasion.  But  if  it  be  considered  a  jdedge, 
I  ¥rill  appeal  to  the  House  whether,  both  in  the  oonstruo- 
tion  of  the  committee,  and  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  proposing  it  to  the  House,  that  pledge  has  not 
been  most  fully  and  honourably  redeemed  ? 

I  will  not  dwell  further  on  this  subject ;  and  this  expla- 
nation  now  given,  no  misrepreeentations  that  may  be  at- 
tempted,— possibly  purposdy  attempted,  in  the  hope  of 
sowing  the  seeds  of  disunion  and  mistrusty-^shall  ever 
induce  me  again  to  revert  to  it. 

Sir,  there  remains  only  one  other  point,  of  a  very  painful 
nature,  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  wordi.  Thb  question, 
I  understand,  has  been  directly  addressed  to  me  in  another 
place,  and  where  I  could  not  possibly  answer  it — ^^  Did  not 
I  declare,  that  I  never  would  belong  to  an  administration  of 
whidi  the  Duke  of  Wellingtcm  and  my  right  honourable 
friend  near  me,  formed  a  part  ?  ^  I  answer  emphatically 
and  positively,  that  I  never  made  such  a  declaration  as  that 
which  this  question  assumes.  Locdcing  to  the  quarter  from 
which  the  question  was  put,  respecting  the  pious  fedings 
by  which  it  was  suggested,  reverencing  with  equal  piety  the 
memory  of  him,  whose  memory  it  is  mistakenly,  as  I  con- 
ceive, intended  to  serve,  I  wish  to  say  no  more.  As  far  as 
private  feelings  of  this  nature  are  a  fit  subject  for  public 
notice  in  parliament,  the  question,  I  know,  was  most  satisfac- 
torily replied  to  in  the  place  where  it  was  put. 

Sir,  it  has  been  my  misfortune — ^the  necessary  oonsequcDce 
of  the  course  which  I  have  pursued  in  this  House,  but  ia 
which  course  I  shall  persevere, — to  be  exposed  to  much 
obloquy  and  misconception,  from  two  opposite  classes  of  the 
oHnmunity — ^those  who  make  it  a  matter  of  pride  and  duty 
to  oppose  all  improvement,  simply  because  improvement 
implies  innovation ; — and  those  who  look  to  principles  in  the 
abstract,  and  think  tliat  they  can  be  applied  without  r^ard 
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to  the  complicated  and  artificial  state  of  society  in  which 
we  exist,  and  without  taking  into  account  the  feelings,  and 
even  the  honest  prejudices,  of  respectable  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.  I  have  endeavoured  to  steer  a  steady  course  be- 
tween these  extremes— a  course,  I  am  well  aware,  of  which- 
the  zealots  in  neither  of  these  two  parties  can  whcdly  ap- 
pove;  but  in  which  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  support  of  those,  to  whom  I  have 
been  hitherto  indebted  for  support  in  the  councils  of  the 
ooontry,  both  in  Government  and  in  this  House ;  and  if 
there  be  any  who  may  build  their  hopes  of  driving  me  from 
thai  sober  and  temperate  course,  by  attempting  to  create 
disunion  and  mistrust,  I  shall  only  find  in  such  attemps 
an  additional  -motive  for  cordial  cooperation  and  increased 
confidence. 

Erery  public  man,  I  think,  is  bound  to  obey  the  call  of 
his  Sovereign,  in  respect  to  the  public  service,  if  there  be 
nothing  in  that  call  inconsistent  with  his  personal  honour 
and  declared  princijdes.  It  is  from  this  sense  of  duty  that 
I  am  now  in  oflice.  Honoured  beyond  my  deserts,  by  the 
confidence  of  my  King,  in  calling  me  to  the  situaticm  which 
I  now  fill,  and  by  the  approbation  which  I  have  hitherto 
found  in  this  House  and  the  country,  I  seek  no  other 
honours ;  I  have  no  amlntion  for  any  other.  I  have  noper- 
sonal  gratification  in  view.  On  the  other  hand,  admonished 
by  increasing  years  and  declining  strength,  by  uncertain 
health,  and  the  natural  and  growing  desire  of  tranquillity, 
if  I  find  that  I  have  not  the  confidence  ot  my  colleagues  in 
office,  and  that  measures  which  I  think  necessary  do  not 
meet  with  their  concurrence,  I  shall  not  be  slow  to  seek 
retirement,  and  to  afford  to  my  noble  friend  the  opportunity 
ot  placing  the  seals  which  I  now  hold  in  more  efficient  hands. 

Mr.  DuDcombe  havinj^  stated,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 
Mr.  Huskisson  had  declared,  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  him 
to  iisite  in  ofiec  with  the  enemies  of  his  late  friend, 
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Mr.  Secretary  Huskissok  rose  to  explain.  He  said,  he 
trusted  that  his  pecidiar  situatioii  wolAd  .ePLoine  his  iiitn»» 
«ron  upon  the  House  for  a  few  momentok  Thededbnttioo 
of  the  honourable  memb^  opposite^  as  to:  what  he  had 
heard  of  his  pledge  not  to  join  the  opponents' of  Mr*  Capr 
ning — those  words  of  hia  whack  •  lijbe  honottnible;  meoiber 
had  converted  into  a  pledge^  and  which  he.4X>uldo|ily' hava 
heard  by  some  scandalous  violation  of  jirlvate  confidences-^ 
had  been  so  much  talked  of^  and  so  grossly  misrepresented) 
that  he  would  state  what  they  really  Were.  He  had  never 
uttered  any  thing  like  the  words  that  yrere  imputed  to 
him;  namely,  ^'  that  he  would  nev^agatfi'take  office  with 
those  who  had  pek^^ecutedi  Mf^CanniBg  ^  thie<leaUi^«-**4o 
the  death,  or  to  destruction.;  for  it  mattered  little  what 
the  precise  expression  was  which  was  thus  sought  to  be  put 
into  his  mouth.  What  he  had  s^id  \ras  this — When*  he 
returned 'to  England' in  August,  he  had  uked  tile  expres* 
sion,  that  "  his  wounds  were  too  ^ green  and  too  fresh,  to 
admit  of  his  serving  in  the  same  ministry  with  those  who 
had  deserted  the  service  of  their  country,  when  the  ministry 
of  his  friend,  Mri  Canning,  had  been  formed."  He  com- 
plained scarcely  less  of  the  violation  of  private  confidence 
which  would  have  betrayed  his  real  words,  than  of  their 
conversion  into  the  monstrous  calumny  which  he  had  now 
refuted ;  but  there  was  a  difference,  and  a  wide  one,  be- 
tween his  speaking  of  his  feelings  while  his  wounds  were 
green  and  £resh,  and  a  declaration  of  hostility,  which  was 
to  bind  his  conduct  to  eternity.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  went  on  to  justify  himself  against  the  want  of 
confidence  imputed  to  him  by  the  right  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough.  If  there  had  been  any  design  or 
any  cabal,  to  him  it  was  entirely  unknown.  So  late  as  the 
26th  of  December,  he  had  the  firmest  intention  of  remain- 
ing in  the  councils  of  the  country.  Of  this  he  could  not 
give  a  stronger  proof  than  by  stating,  that  after  that  time 
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two  porsoiu  of  great  eHdnence^  politically  opposed  to  him, 
had  intimaled  "fiAityj  that  the  eoabamssmeiits  of  the 
Goinerament  iviere  so  evident,  that  some  measures  ought  to 
he  taken,  and  ^At^ihey  wore  dicpbied  to  address  the  King 
upoii  tb^  subjeot*  IVorthiatoniQittAiGatioD  he  had  answered, 
tUl  die  poitirtm8««iiie'«q^itf  which  he  eould  giye  no  opinion; 
bat  that^  whtttepvei^  resolution  they  might  take,  he  thought 
diey  ought  decidedly  to  state  it  first  to  Lord  Groderich. 
It  was  in  coi»equence  of  this  occurrence,  that  Lord  Groderich 
had  waited  oh  his  Majesty  on  the^Stb  of  January ;  and  at 
that  thne  he  had  ahsolutdy  not  been  aware  whether  the  noble 
lord  went  to  submit  his  grievances  to  the  King,  or  to  propose 
some  plan  by  which  those  grievances  might  be  remedied. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL'S  MOTION  FOR  THE  REPEAL 
OF  THE  TEST  AND  CORPORATION  ACTS. 

Fdnnofy  26. 
Xiord  Jichn  Russell  .maved,  **  That  this  House  will  resolve  itself 
ii^  a  c.Qinmittee  of  the  ^rhole  ^ousf ,  to  consider  of  so  much  of  the 
Acts  of  t^e  13th  and  25th  of  Charles  II,  as  requires  persons,  before 
they  are  admitted  into  any  oMce  or  place  in  Corporations,  or  having 
&ccepie'<i'  kny 'Office,  naval  or*  mffiiar^,  or  any  pldi^e  of  trust  under 
the  €rA#ii,  'td  teceh^^  the-  Sacrkketif  6f  tb<$  <Lord'»  Supper^  accord- 
i^l^  to>  the  Rhet  of  itfae  Ghmtt;9f> E(9^9ndt'^  Aiter  4i6e  motion  had 
^fn.4»W>9«f4  ?^  Wrf  Jofc¥r3pjHl^  l\(rr..MF«W^;MrvWilbraharo, 
apd.MY.^?l*g^S0q]i,a|[i4fOpppsedb]^;Sir^.  Jnglis^^and  Mr.  R,  Palmer, 

Mir.  Secretary  Huskisson  nose  and  md  :-^* 
U  I  look  iji  the  nbstiaet,  at  tbe.laws  which  it  is  the 
dbjcot'ofii  the:  noble  lond*^  motion  to  repeal,  I  certainly 
caniioti'buil  regret  that  (hey 'are  to  be  found  upon  our 
statute  book ;  but  I  equally  regret  that,  under  the  present 
ckcumstances  of  the  country,  and  at  the  present  time,  this 
motion  is  made  for  their  repeal.  I  regret  it  because  the 
moticm^  in  my  judgment,  does  not  go  to  the  cure  of  any 

'  *  JProm  Mr.  Iluskisson's  MS.  notes. 
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great  practical  grievance,  and  because,  whether  it  fail  or 
succeed,  its  almost  unavoidable  tendency — (I  hope  it  may 
not  be  its  effect) — ^is  to  produce  one. 

If,  then,  Sir,  the  motion  is  not  directed  to  the  cure  of 
some  urgent  grievance,  the  agitation  of  it  at  present  must 
militate  against  another  and  a  more  important  question, 
and  which  involves  grievances  of  a  practical  and  dis- 
tressing nature.  The  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  but  one*  laid  great  stress  upon  the  grievances  of 
which  the  Dissenters  have  to  complain.  But  if  the  honour- 
able gentleman  knows  any  thing  of  the  laws  or  constitu- 
tion of  this  country,  he  must  know  that  those  grievances 
are  rather  of  an  imaginary  character.  Is  the  career  of 
honour  closed  against  the  Dissenter?  Can  he  not  be  a 
sharer  in  the  laurels  of  Waterloo  or  Trafalgar  ?  .Can  he 
not  reach  the  highest  offices  in  the  service  of  his  country  ? 
There  is  no  situation  in  the  army  or  the  navy  which  does 
not  lie  open  to  him ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  what  obsta- 
cles exist  against  the  honourable  ambition  of  the  Dissenters. 
They  are  qualified  to  fill  the  first  military  offices ;  and  they 
have  their  full  share  of  the  civil  power  of  the  country.  I 
state  facts  which  do  not  admit  of  contradiction.  Are 
there  any  of  the  honourable  member^s  industrious  and  in- 
telligent countrymen  who  entertain  the  least  apprehension 
that  any  law  can  interfere  between  them  and  the  prosecution 
of  their  efforts  to  obtain  independence  and  station  ? 

When  I  recollect  that  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  this  house  for  two  and  thirty  years,  and  that  amidst  all 
the  discussions  of  that  long  period,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  approach  this  subject — that  now 
near  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  it  has  been  agitated  in 
this  House, — I  think  I  should  be  warranted  in  concluding 
from  this  fact  alone,  that  the  grievance  complained  of  is 
not  one  of  a  very  pinching  or  pressing  nature.  But  rea- 
•  Mr.  R.  Ciitlar  Ferpuwon. 
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;  have  been  assigned  for  this  silence  of  the  Dissenters  for 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  It  is  said,  that  on  account  of 
the  foreign  wars  in  which  the  country  has  been  engaged, 
and  of  the  progress  of  dangerous  principles  at  home,  the 
Dissenters  conceiTed  it  better  not  to  agitate  the  public 
miod  with  the  discussion  of  their  question.  Does  the  noble 
lord  know  the  history  of  the  last  forty  years  ?  Is  he  not 
aware,  that  during  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred, 
questions  involving  the  same  principle  as  the  one  now 
before  us — the  principle  of  disqualification  on  account  of 
rdigious  dissent^  have  occupied  more  time,  and  been  agi- 
tated with  more  excitement,  than  any  other  topic  of  great 
public  interest ; — that  upon  those  questions,  not  only  the 
greatest  men  of  our  time,  but  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia* 
ment  have  differed — ^that  they  have  led  to  changes  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Sovereign — and  that  the  parties  who  are  now 
petitioning  the  House,  men  alive  to  their  own  interests, 
sensitive  of  their  own  wrongs — men  distinguished,  as  many 
€i  these  petitioners  are,  for  great  acuteness  of  intellect,  for 
cultivated  minds,  for  indefatigable  ardour  in  pursuit  of  any 
great  object,  and  for  great  consideration  in  the  country, 
have  during  the  same  period  been  perfectly  quiescent  ?  I 
confess  that,  when  I  find  men  of  this  character,  and  of 
those  high  feelings,  acting  in'  this  manner,  I  cannot  ad- 
mit that  any  great  practical  evil  has  been  pressing  hard 
upon  them.  If  an  oppressive  grievance  had  existed— if  a 
wrong  of  any  kind  whatever  had  been  committed — ^would 
ther  have  failed  to  remonstrate  against  the  continuance  of 
the  system  ?  The  fact  cannof  h^ve  b^n  so ;  for,  during 
the  long  period  of  forty  years,  the  parties  the  most  inte« 
rested  have  preserved  a  total  silence. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sir,  I  confidently  aflirm,  that  having 
been  an  observer  of  the  progress  of  events,  this  quiescent 
state  for  forty  years  has  been  attended  with  the  Ivippiest 
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effects.  In  the  habits  and  intercourse  of  society,  in  the 
relation  of  individuals  and  different  communions  towards 
each  other — ^in  short,  in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  whatever 
asperity  there  may  at  one  time  have  existed,  has  been 
gradually  softened  down  ;  and  it  would  not  be  doing  justice 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  not  to  declare, 
that  they  have  been  among  the  first  and  most  forward  to 
cultivate  this  spirit  of  conciliation ;  as  I  am  sure  they  would 
now  be  the  last  and  the  most  unwilling  to  take  any  stei> 
which  might  interrupt  it. 

^  Now,  Sir,  the  practical  evil  which  I  apprehend  from  this 
agitation  of  the  question  is,  that  it  may  tend  to  such  inter- 
ruption— ^that  it  may,  in  some  degree,  revive  those  sore  and 
jealous  feelings  which  are  nearly  extinct,  and  again  retoace 
among  the  community,  in  a  more  conspicuous  form,  that 
nearly  worn-out  love  of  demarcation,  which  time  and  a 
mutual  spirit  of  good-will  and  forbearance  have  nearly 
obliterated.  It  may  draw  attention  to  periods  of  our 
history,  which  it  would  be  well  to  cast  in  the  shade ;  and  it 
may  revive  sectarian  animosities,  which  the  charitable 
and  the  good  are  anxious  to  see  buried  in  oblivion. 

Upon  this  ground  alone,  I  wish  the  present  motion  had 
not  been  brought  forward ;  but  I  own,  Sir,  I  have  other  rea- 
sons for  entertaining  the  same  feeling.  No  man  acquainted 
with  my  mode  of  thinking  upon  subjects  of  this  nature,  will 
suppose  that  I  am  a  friend  to  the  principle  of  religious 
tests — that  I  think  any  member  of  the  community  ought  to 
be  deprived  of  his  eligibility  to  office,  or  (what  is  still  more 
harsh)  that  he  ought  to  incur  the  forfeiture  of  the  honours 
and  privileges  which  are  his  birth-right — as  is  the  case  in 
the  Peerage,  solely  on  account  of  his  religious  creed.  But, 
Sir,  I  must  look  at  this  system  as  a  whole — I  must  apply 
myself,  not  to  its  secondary,  I  was  going  to  say,  to  its 
imaginary  evils,  but  to  its  real  practical  hardships,  as 
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br  as  concerns  individuals,  and  whole  classes  of  the  com- 
munity— as  to  its  effects  upon  the  prosperity  and  inte- 
rests of  the  state,  arid  to  its  ultimate  connexion  with  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  United  Kiiigdom.  I  must  look 
at  it  in  that  quarter  where  it  taints,  or,  at  best,  neutralizes 
all  that  is  good,  and  where  it  stimulates  and  gives  increased 
activity  to  all  that  is  bad,  in  the  condition  of  society.  In 
short.  Sir,  I  wish  to  look  at  this  question,  as  that  greatest 
of  men,  by  whose  views  I  am,  as  much  as  possible,  always 
anxious  to  be  guided,  looked  at  it.  I  mean  Mr.  Pitt.  If 
gentlemen  will  turn  to  his  Correspondence  with  the  late 
King  in  1801,  which  has  recently  been  given  to  the  pub- 
he,  they  will  see  that  it  was  his  intention,  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  settle  what  is  called  the  Catholic  Question,  to 
have  made  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  a 
part  of  a  general  arrangement,  but  that  he  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  any  modification  of  them,  until  the  settlement  of 
the  Catholic  question  had  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Having  adverted  to  these  Letters  of  Mr.  Pitt,  I  cannot 
hdp  expressing  all  the  obligation  which  I  feel  to  those  who 
have  made  them  public,  not  only  for  the  public  service 
which  they  have  done,  but  for  the  unquestionable  testi* 
mony  which  they  have  thus  produced  of  the  sincerity  and 
zeal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  respect  to  the  great  public  question  to 
which  these  letters  relate.  I  trust  that  neither  in  Parlia- 
ment, nor  elsewhere,  shall  we  ever  again  have  it  intimated, 
that  his  desire  to  repeal  the  penal  laws  affecting  the  Catho- 
lics was  a  mere  evanescent  scintilla  that  came  across  his 
great  mind,  without  leaving  any  hold  upon  it,  without 
a»uming  any  shape,  or  inducing  him  to  meditate  any 
plan,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  his  principles. 

Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  am  advancing  these 
principles,  by  taking  his  view  of  the  particular  measure 
now   under  consideration.     Looking  to  probable  conse* 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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queiices  only — to  the  great  distinction  of  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant— I  cannot  think  that  I  shall  advance  the  cause  of 
the  former  by  changing  the  principle  of  our  policy — I  say 
nothing  of  the  practice — on  these  matters,  only  to  this 
extent — that  whereas  conformity  is  now  the  rule  applicable 
to  all  Dissenters,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  the  efiect 
of  the  present  measure,  if  successful,  will  be  (I  do  not  say 
the  object)  to  make  the  Catholic  and  the  Catholic  alone,  in 
law  as  well  as  in  practice,  the  exception.  I  wish  to  avoid 
discussing  the  question;  but  I  cannot  help  asking  gentle- 
men, who  like  myself  are  anxious  for  the  success  of  the 
Catholic  question,  whether  they  do  not  think  that  this  will 
be  setting  up,  and  giving  increased  strength  to,  the  objection 
now  urged  against  the  Catholics,  in  respe<:t  to  their  spi* 
ritual  dependance  on  the  See  of  Rome — ^whether  this 
objection  will  not  be  urged  by  many  of  the  Protestant 
Dissentars  themselves,  and  with  increased  effect,  when  they 
themselves  are  relieved  from  the  general  principle  which 
now  exists ;  and  I  own.  Sir,  that  in  matters  of  toleration, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  extend  to  any  one  particular  sect  more 
than  it  is  intended  to  grant  to  others.  I  am  not  abstractedly 
unfriendly  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord;  but  I 
cannot  assent  to  it,  because  I  am  sure  that,  with  reference 
to  the  great  question  of  the  Catholic  claims,  it  will  make 
a  bad  impression.  I  am  convinced  that  the  present  measure, 
so  far  from  being  a  step  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims^ 
will,  if  successful,  be  the  means  of  arraying  an  additional 
power  against  them.  Upon  that  point  I  would  appeal  to 
the  noble  lord  opposite. — [Lord  Nugent,  across  the  table, 
expressed  his  dissent  from  the  proposition.]  Will  the  noble 
lord  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  is  general — ^is  universal — through  all 
the  Dissenters  of  this  country  ?  I  am  convinced,  I  repeat, 
that  the  present  step,  so  far  from  being  a  step  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  claims,  will  be  the  means  of  arraying  an  addi« 
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tknial  power  against  them.  I  know  something  of  the  teeU 
ings  of  the  Dissenters,  as  well  as  the  noble  lord  who  pre- 
sented the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  in  their  favour;  and  I  can  tell  that  noble  lord, 
that  there  would  be  something  revolting  to  my  feelings  to 
say  to  the  first  duke  of  the  realm,  '^  Your  hereditary  honours 
and  privileges  must  continue  under  forfeiture,  but  I  cannot 
bear  the  thoughts  of  an  exciseman  being  exposed  to  the 
humiliation  of  being  indemnified  against  contingent  penal* 
ties,  for  insuring  himself  against  the  risk  of  which  he 
would  not,  I  am  convinced,  give  the  value  of  one  single 
day'*8  pay.*^  I  will  tell  the  noble  lord  who  has  introduced 
the  subject,  that  if  the  question  were  carried  and  finally 
settled,  he  would  find  in  the  great  body  of  Dissenters  (not,  in- 
deed,  amongst  the  liberal  and  enlightened  part  of  that  body) 
a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics. 
Will  the  noble  lord  deny,  that  there  are  in  this  country  a 
great  many  persons — ^perhaps  a  majority — ^who  most  sin- 
cerely, and  conscientiously,  and  honourably  entertain  the 
greatest  apprehensions,  lest  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  allowed  a  further  participation  in  the  privileges  of  the 
constitution,  unless  under  certain  engagements  .^^  I  am  ready 
to  contend,  that  there  is  not  one  of  those  persons  who  is  not 
convinced,  that  whenever  concession  is  made,  it  ought  to  be 
aoooropanied  with  some  strong  tests — ^with  some  effectual 
securities.  And,  if  this  be  the  case,  I  ask  the  noble  lord, 
whether  he  does  not  think  that  this  class  of  sincere  Pro- 
testants, who,  if  the  oaths  against  supremacy  and  tran- 
substantiation  were  removed,  are  anxious  that  some  other 
securities  should  be  given — would  not  feel  it  desirable*  to 
ask,  with  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  on  their 
part  some  guards,  some  securities  should  be  given,  if  fresh 
privileges  were  extended  to  them  ?  Not  only  might  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  but  the  Church  of  England-men  ex- 

Q  2 
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claim,  in  the  event  of  a  concession  of  the  Catholic  claim»-^ 
<^  We  will  have  this  check — ^we  will  have  an  annual  Bill  of 
Indemnity !"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  could  have 
this  for  ever,  but  I  will  assert,  that  if  such  a  proposition 
were  moved  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  Catholic 
question,  it  would  raise  new  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  measure. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  I  would  wish 
this  motion  to  be  considered  by  the  friends  of  the  Catholics. 
The  Test  Act  was  framed  originally  for  the  purpose  of  their 
exclusion  ;  every  gentleman  knows  the  strong  and  honesty 
and  sincere  apprehensions  which  are  still  entertained  in  this 
country  against  their  admission  to  power;  every  body 
admits  that  some  civil  tests  and  securities  are  necessary. 
Now,  let  me  ask  of  gentlemen  to  consider  whether,  with 
many,  who  have  a  friendly  indioation  to  the  Catholics,  some, 
thing  like  this  mode  of  reasoning  may  not  have  its  weight  ? 

Shoidd  the  Catholics  be  admitted  to  power,  by  a  modificap- 
tion  of  the  oaths  against  transubstantiation  and  supremacy, 
which  particularly  affect  them,  in  the  absence  of  other 
securities  which  might  be  satisfactory,  this  of  the  Test  Act 
would  still  remain.  It  would  remain  a  possible  check 
upon  them,  subject  to  annual  indemnity,  so  long  as  they 
did  nothing  to  provoke  its  ^plication ;  but  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  withholding  that  indemnity,  should  there  exist 
sufficient  cause  to  do  so. 

I  say  this  is  not  an  impossible  view  of  the  subject  to  be 
taken  by  many  an  honest  and  timorous  Protestant,  who 
might  be  inclined  to  afford  relief  to  the  Catholics;  and  I 
wdUld  not  have  the  Catholics  make  too  sure  that,  if  the 
Test  Act  were  repealed,  many  a  Dissenter  would  not  find 
in  the  loss  of  that  check  an  additional  motive  against  yield- 
ing to  his  Catholic  brethren  the  same  measure  of  emancipa- 
tion which  he  now  seeks  for  himself. 
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Entertaining  this  view  of  the  question,  I  for  one.  Sir, 
am  not  prepared  to  support  the  noble  lord^s  motion.  I 
thank  the  noble  lord  for  the  moderate,  yet  able  manner,  in 
which  he  has  brought  forward  his  case.  I  am  quite  sure,  if 
the  discussion  leads  to  dissension  out  of  doors,  or  to  any 
exasperation  of  those  feelings  which  are  generally  mixed 
up  with  questions  of  this  kind,  that  such  an  effect  cannot 
be  traced  to  the  way  in  which  the  subject  has  been  intro- 
duced. Such  disssension  and  evil  feelings  can  only  arise 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  and  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  tone  or  temper  in  which  the  noble  lord  has  ap- 
proached the  subject  Nothing,  I  am  bound  to  say,  can  be 
more  mild,  more  prudent,  or  more  discreet,  than  the  way  in 
which  the  noble  lord  has  brought  the  question  before  the 
House.  Such,  Sir,  are  my  feelings  upon  the  subject ;  and 
being  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  and  justice  of  the 
important  principle  contained  in  the  Correspondence  of 
Mr.  Pitt  with  his  late  Majesty,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
I  have  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take  the  position  which 
I  have  done  upon  this  occasion. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  motion,  237.    Against  it 
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March  4. 
Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  moved  for  a  copy  of  the  Report  laid  before 
the  Cabinet  Department  by.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cockburn,  on  the 
sabject  of  Emigration ;  together  with  the  Instructions  received  from 
that  Department  in  January  1827;  and  also  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  regulate  the  conveyance  of  Passengers  in  Merchant  Vessels 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  parts.  Sir  James  Graham 
having  asked,  whether  it  really  was  the  intention  of  Government  to 
revive  the  Passengers'  Act,  after  the  report  of  the  last  session  ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  he  felt  in  common  with 
his  right  honourable  friend,  that  no  matter  required  earlier 
attention  than  the  revival  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Pasr 
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sengers  Act  If  the  honourable  baronet  had  seen  all  the 
reports  from  New  Brunswick  and  the  other  colonies,  to 
which  there  had  been  a  considerable  emigration  last  year, 
he  would  be  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  course. 
Those  who  arrived  had  carried  with  them  contagious  die* 
orders  of  the  vvorst  description.  In  some  instances,  the 
gaol  fever  devastated  whole  townships,  to  the  destruction  of 
not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  population.  The  interests  of 
humanity  loudly  demanded  that  immediate  measures  should 
be  taken  to  secure  for  the  passengers  in  those  vessels  a  suf- 
ficient space,  and  a  due  attention  to  their  comforts  and 
accommodation.  There  were  many  provisions  in  the  old 
act  of  an  objectionable  nature ;  but  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  reviving  the  material  provisions  of  that  act,  as  the  season 
was  fast  approaching  when  vessels  with  passengers  would 
be  clearing  for  the  Colonies  and  North  America.  He  would 
not  enter  then  upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  immedi* 
ately  before  the  House,  nor  examine  whether  there  existed 
an  excess  of  population  beyond  that  for  which  employment 
could  be  found.  But,  while  that  was  an  evil  in  itself,  there 
were  other  evils  and  other  considerations  which  should  be 
attended  to.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these — an  evil  not 
impossible  in  any  country,  and  not  improbable  in  this — ^was, 
that  there  might  exist  a  great  emigration  firom  amongst  the 
population,  without  a  corresponding  emigration  of  capital ; 
and  thus  they  would  be  only  transferring  a  portion  of  the 
existing  mischief  to  other  quarters  of  the  world.  If  indi- 
viduals were  encouraged  to  emigrate,  they  should  be  enabled 
to  employ  themselves  profitably,  in  the  new  countries  to 
which  they  were  sent,  and  the  capital  at  present  lying  idle 
in  this  country  might  be  advantageously  put  in  requisitien 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  Emigratmn  Committee  had  recommended 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  reyive,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  prevented  the  emigration  of  thousands  to  America. 
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Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  confessed  that  he  was  unable 
to  understand  the  nature  of  those  pure. abstract  principles, 
which  were  to  prevent  them  from  interfering  where  the 
interests  of  humanity  were  at  stake.     He  could  not  conceive 
the  meaning  of  those  general  principles,  which  should  never 
bend  to  circumstances.     The  honourable  gentleman  seemed 
to  doubt  whether  Government  had  received  any  documents 
upon  which  they  could  found  the  proposed  measure.    Now, 
during  the  short  time  that  he  had  been  in  his  present  office, 
a  variety  of  documents  had  reached  him  upon  the  matter, 
and  amongst  others  a  letter  from  that  gallant  officer.  Sir 
James  Kempt,  who  was  commander  on  the  Halifax  station. 
He  wrote,  that  during  the  last  season  the  ship  *  James^ 
arrived  there  from  Ireland,  with  emigrants.     She  sailed 
with  a  hundred  and  sixty  on  board,  of  whom  five  died  on 
the  passage,  and  thirty-five  were  left  at  Newfoundland, 
being   unable  to  proceed.     The  remaining  hundred  and 
twenty,  with  the  crew,  arrived  at  Halifax,  all  labouring 
under  typhus  fever.     At  that  time,  the  population  of  Hali- 
hx  amounted  to  seven  thousand,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ten 
months  eight  hundred  had  fallen  victims  to  the  contagion. 
Last  year  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  emigrants  from  Ireland 
had  been  carried  off  by  fever.     Care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  crowding  of  these  poor  people  into  a  smaller 
tpBce  than  was  compatible  with  heidth  and  comfort.     All 
he  asked  for,  however,  was, — and  he  stated  this  to  allay 
the  fears  of  those  who  were  adverse  to  an  alteration  in  the 
present  ^stem, — ^not  that  unnecessary  regulations  should 
be  introduced,  which  must,  necessarily,  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  the 
colonies,  but  that  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  sufficient 
quarters  and  sufficient  diet,  so  as  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  dangerous  fevers,  which  were  often  fatal  to 
the  parlies  themselves,  to  those  employed  in  navigating  the 
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ships  carrying  the  emigrants,  and  to  the  people  amongst 
whom  the  emigrants  went  to  reside.  All  this  might  be 
avoided,  by  adopting  necessary  precautions ;  and  he  might 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that  regulations  were  enforced  in 
various  of  the  British  colonies,  much  more  strict  than  any 
that  this  law  would  impose.  With  respect  to  the  way  in 
which  these  poor  people  were  sent  out  of  Ireland,  it  was, 
in  many  instances,  most  lamentable.  The  law  had  no 
power  to  interfere,  and  the  consequences  were  horrible.  In 
one  instance,  the  passengers,  in  a  state  of  despair,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  vessel,  and  a  melancholy  shipwreck  was  the 
consequence.  He  therefore  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  introduce  some  measure  to'^rectify  so  great  an  eviL 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

March  18. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  it  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Warburton 
and  Mr.  James  Grattan,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  calculated  to 
impede  emigration  rather  than  promote  it,  and  that  a  previous  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  was  necessai;y. 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskissok  said,  he  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  real  question  before  it;  He  was  not 
disposed  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  the  general  question 
of  emigration.  That  was  a  subject  which  would  require  a 
more  extended  line  of  argument  than  honourable  members 
would  be  inclined  to  listen  to,  at  that  late  period  of  the  even« 
ing.  He  could  not  agree  that  the  question  of  emigration  was 
one  so  extremely  simple,  that  the  House  would  be  justified 
in  saying — "  if  it  be  right  to  encourage  emigration,  then  it 
is  unnecessary  to  take  any  care  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
parties  emigrating  are  transported  to  the  country  of  their 
destination.**'  The  honourable  member  for  Bridport  had 
spoken  of  those  parties  as  if  they  had  no  claim  wliatever 
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upon  the  consideration  of  the  country  in  which  they  had 
been  bom,  and  in  which  they  had  devoted  many  years  of 
their  lives  to  labour,  until  peculiar  circumstances  of  change 
in  the  condition  of  that  country,  rendered  their  further 
services  superfluous,  or  inapplicable.  Under  such  circum** 
stances,  he  could  not  consent  to  speak  of  these  people— the 
most  helpless  and  uninformed  of  the  community — as  of  a 
mere  commodity,  which  was  the  subject  of  export  from  one 
locality  to  another. 

It  had  surprised  him  to  hear  the  honourable  member  for 
Bridport  lay  down  those  doctrines  of  political  philosophy 
and  medical  science  which  he  had  brought  forward,  and 
especially  to  hear  him  argue  upon  them  as  upon  principles 
to  which  no  person  could  object.  The  honourable  member^s 
argument  amounted  to  this — that  where  typhus  had  broken 
out  on  board  the  emigration  ships,  that  malady  had  not 
arisen  out  of  any  crowded  or  unclean  state  of  the  viessel, 
but  must  necessarily  have  proceeded  from  the  emigrants 
themselves  having  been  put  on  board  in  a  state  of  disease. 
This  might  be  a  discovery  made  by  the  honourable  member, 
but  certainly  it  was  directly  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  all 
those  who  had  paid  the  most  attention  to  such  subjects* 
But,  how  did  the  facts  appear  from  the  reports  upon  the 
table  ?  The  letters  from  New  Brunswick  distinctly  attri* 
buted  the  disease  in  the  ships  which  had  reached  that  port 
to  the  crowded  state  of  the  vessels  themselves,  and  to  the 
aitire  want  of  order  and  cleanliness  which  pervaded  their 
arrangements.  The  authority  of  this  correspondence  could 
not  be  questioned ;  but  the  honourable  member  had  garbled 
it  a  little,  in  order  to  make  it  serve  his  own  peculiar 
theory.  Where  the  letters  spoke  of  a  particular  parcel  of 
emigrants,  as  the  most  miserable  and  squalid  on  their 
arrival  that  the  writer  had  ever  beheld,  the  honourable 
member  at  once  jumped  to  the  inference,  that  the  people 
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must  necessarily  have  been  in  that  state  when  they  em- 
barked from  Europe.  Now,  it  was  at  least  as  likely,  and 
certainly  better  proved,  that  they  had  fallen  into  this 
condition  in  the  course  of  the  passage.  It  was  need- 
less to  go  into  detail  upon  the  state  of  particular  ships, 
when  the  writer  in  this  correspondence,  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  preventive  slave 
service  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  declared  that  the  con- 
dition of  many  vessels  which  he  had  seen  arrive  at  New- 
foundland with  emigrants,  beggared  all  the  descriptions  of 
the  state  of  the  captured  slave  ships,  even  under  the  accu- 
mulated miseries  belonging  to  the  existing  system  of  con- 
traband trade. 

This  then  being  the  case,  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers, 
and  their  imperative  duty,  to  call  upon  Parliament  for 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  these  enormities ;  and  with  his  best 
exertions,  even  in  the  teeth  of  science  and  philosophy,  he 
would  oppose  the  proposition  for  going  into  a  committee, 
which  would  allow  the  opportunity  of  their  perpetration 
during  another  season.  He  protested,  that  if  the  proposed 
committee  were  carried,  he  would  himself  recommend  all 
the  colonies  to  pass  bills,  in  their  own  defence,  to  prevent 
this  system  of  general  disembarkation ;  for  we  had  no  fair 
right  to  inundate  them  with  such  a  population  as  they  were 
receiving  under  the  existing  system. 

Honourable  gentlemen  spoke  of  the  Passengers  Act  asbeii^ 
calculated  to  check  the  flow  of  voluntary  emigration ;  but 
he  was  certain  that  nothing  could  be  more  likely  to  prevent 
it  than  the  accounts  which  parties  now  received  of  the  miser- 
able fate  of  those  who  had  gone  before  them.  He  agreed 
entirely  with  the  honourable  member  for  Waterford,  that 
it  was  at  least  the  duty  of  Gk)vemment  towards  emigrants 
to  see  that  they  were  not  shipped,  in  any  case,  without  a  com- 
petent supfdy  of  food  and  water.     The  food  might  be  of 
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the  veiy  commonest  description,  but  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
it  he  would  have.  He  would  insist  that  the  water  should  be 
of  a  drinkable  quality,  shipped  in  a  condition  fit  for  the  use 
of  human  creatures ;  and  not  in  old  casks  which  had  recently 
contained  molasses  or  salt  hides,  which  he  was  ashamed  to 
state  to  the  House  had  been  the  case  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance. It  was  too  much  to  talk  of  there  being  no  necessity 
for  these  regulations.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Slave-trade 
there  had  been  a  law  regulating  the  number  of  slaves,  by 
the  tonnage,  upon  the  middle  passage ;  and  that  which  we 
had  thought  it  right  to  do  for  the  negroes  of  Africa  ought 
we  to  refuse  to  do  for  our  own  countr3nmen  ?  Honourable 
gentlemen  talked  of  its  being  hard  that  ships  should  be  put. 
to  the  trouble  of  furnishing  an  account  of  every  passenger 
that  they  carried  out.  Why,  they  were  compelled  to  fur- 
nish an  account  of  the  smallest  parcel  that  they  took  out ; 
and  that  which  they  did  for  a  bale  of  goods,  they  might 
surely  make  shift  to  do  for  a  living  man.  He  wished  to 
throw  as  little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  shipping  trade 
as  posable ;  but  he  would  insist  upon  having  such  a  quan- 
tity of  provision  and  water  always  on  board,  as  should 
guarantee  the  emigrants  from  famine,  in  case  of  a  protracted 
passage;  and  the  state  of  the  vessels,  as  to  numbers,  should 
be  such  as  was  reasonably  conducive  to  the  health  and  com- 
mon safety  of  the  human  beings  who  were  on  board  of  them. 
With  these  views  he  resisted  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee up  stairs,  and  should  press  his  own  measure,  as 
rapidly  as  the  forms  of  the  House  would  allow  him  to  do. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  WEST-INDIES. 

March  5. 

Od  the  presentatioii  of  a  petition  from  the  Surrey  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  was  anxious  to  learn  from  the  right 
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honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonics,  what  had  been  done  to  pro- 
cure from  the  Colonial  Legislators  an  acquiescence  in  the  viewa 
of  Government  with  respect  to  the  Slave  population ;  or  whether 
the  proceedings  of  those  legislatures  appeared  to  Government  to 
be  so  satisfactory,  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  further  mea- 
sures in  this  country  ?  Mr.  Baring  was  of  opinion,  that  this  coun- 
try, from  having  taken  upon  itself  the  duties  of  the  police  of  the 
world,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Slave  Trade,  had  en- 
tailed upon  the  public  an  immense  expenditure  of  life  and  money. 

Mr.  Secretary  Husktsson  said,  he  could  only  answer 
the  question  of  his  honourable  and  learned  friend  by,  in 
the  first  place,  referring  him  to  the  ample  information 
which  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  in  the  course  of 
the  last  session,  which  specified  in  detail  the  various  mea^ 
sures  recommended  by  Government  to  the  difierent  local 
legislatures,  and  stated  what  returns  had  been  received 
from  the  colonies,  as  to  the  compliance  with,  or  rejection  of, 
that  recommendation.  A  similar  report  would  be  laid 
before  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  set- 
ting forth  the  further  returns  received  from  the  colonies,  of 
the  measures  adopted  in  pursuance  of  the  urgent  and  re- 
peated recommendations  of  the  Crown  of  an  alteration  in 
the  laws  affecting  the  state  of  the  slave  population  in  the 
colonies. 

If  the  present  were  considered  a  proper  opportunity,  he 
would  state  in  which  of  the  colonies  there  had  been  a  marked 
improvement  since  last  session.  His  honourable  and  learned 
friend  shook  his  head,  and  therefore  he  would  withhold 
what  he  had  to  say  on  that  point  until  the  papers  to  which 
he  had  alluded  were  on  the  table.  There  could  not,  he 
apprehended,,  be  a  doubt  that  the  Resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  that  House  in  May  18S3,  and 
affirmed  with  equal  unanimity  by  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  by  both  Houses  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
Throne,  did  contemplate  the  ultimate  raising  of  the  slaves 
in  the  British  colonies  to  the  possession  of  those  civil  rights 
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which  were  enjoyed  by  all  other  classes  of  his  Majesty^s 
subjects;  and  that  that  Resolution  did  also  contemplate, 
that  this  translation  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  a  state  of 
fireedom  and  the  possession  of  civil  rights,  should  be  so 
managed  and  directed,  if  possible,  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  private  persons.  It  was  perfectly  true,  as 
had  been  remarked  by  an  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man opposite,  that  ministers  had  very  little  choice  or  dis* 
cretion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  this 
question.  The  language  of  Parliament  was  clear  and 
explicit  cm  the  subject,  and  the  intentions  of  Parliament 
had  hitherto  been  faithfully  carried  into  effect  by  the  Go- 
vemment.  Instructions  had  been  sent  out  to  the  different 
gofvemors  of  the  colonies,  directing  them  to  use  every  pro- 
per exertion  to  cause  the  adoption  of  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  Gt)vemment.  In  some  of  the  colonies  which 
had  not  local  legislatures,  the  instructions  of  Government 
had  been  completely  carried  into  effect,  and,  as  far  a^he  time 
whidi  had  elapsed  would  permit  an  opinion  to  be  formed, 
without,  it  would  appear,  any  practical-  injury  having 
resulted  therefrom.  In  colonies  which  possessed  local  legis- 
latures, the  recommendation  of  Government  had  received 
more  or  less  opposition ;  but  in  the  most  important  of 
tbem,  there  had  been  manifested  a  sincere  desire  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  Government,  as  far  as  in  their  apprehen* 
sion,— or  if  his  honourable  and  learned  friend  would  have 
it  so,  as  far  as  with  their  prejudices  and  fears — they  felt 
themselves  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

It  was  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a  person  filling  the  office 
which  he  held,  to  decide  whether  the  ameliorations  pro- 
poaed  in  the  local  legislatures  were  such  as  he  should  be 
justified  in  recommending  the  other  advisers  of  the  Crown 
to  be  dissatisfied  with.  In  some  cases,  the  approbation  of 
the  down  had  been  given  to  the  measures  of  the  local 
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legislatures ;  and  in  others,  instructioDs  had  been  sent  out 
stating  what  further  improvements  were  considered  neces- 
sary. It  was  not  surprising,  considering  the  feelings 
which  were  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists^  by,<— he 
must  say  it, — the  manner  in  which  they  were  sometimes 
misrepresented  in  this  country,  that  there  should  prevail 
amongst  them  a  degree  of  hesitation  or  reluctance  to  adopt 
some  of  the  improvements  suggested  by  Government.  It 
should  be  recollected,  too,  that  we  must  execute  our  puiw 
pases  in  the  colonies  by  the  agency  of  free  persons,  the 
owners  of  slaves ;  and  if  there  should  be  no  accordance  of 
feeling  between  the  Government  of  this  country  and  the 
local  legislatures,  any  attempt  to  carry  the  projected  im- 
provements into  effect  would  only  throw  the  colonies  into 
irretrievable  ruin,  without  in  the  least  degree  benefitting 
the  slave  population. 

In  would  be  the  unremitting  labour  of  the  department 
in  which  he  was  placed  to  inculcate  to  the  colonies  the 
necessity  of  practically  and  safely,  but  steadily,  advancing 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  pledge  made  by  Par^ 
liament ;  but  he  would  always  keep  in  view  the  interests  of 
private  property  and  the  safety  of  those  persons  who,  nn^ 
fortunately,  had  a  property  invested  inhuman  beings.  His 
honourable  friend  opposite  had  made  an  allusion  to  our 
maintaining,  at  an  enormous  expense  of  British  life  and 
British  money,  the  police  of  the  world  for  the  prevention  of 
the  slave-trade.  That  a  great  waste  of  both  had  taken 
place  in  the  efforts  to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  as  carried 
on  by  other  countries,  was  a  proposition  which  would  not 
be  disputed ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  the  success  at* 
tendant  upon  those  measures  was  by  no  means  commensurate 
to  their  cost.  That  species  of  smuggling  trade  offered  a 
temptation  so  irresistible,  presented  a  profit  so  enormous, 
vesembled  so  strongly  a  trade  without  duty  and  without 
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inwnuice,  that  nothing  less  than  gigantic  efforts  could  sup^i 
press  it.  He  doubted  whether  any  naval  power  that  we 
could  conveniently  bring  into  operation  against  it,  would 
ever  |Nnove  sufficient  to  suppress  this  traffic  in  human 
misery,  stimulated  as  it  ever  was  by  unbounded  cupidity; 
He  assured  the  House,  that  every  information  upon  the 
subject  would  be  most  cheerfully  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House,  and  that  it  was  in  full  accordance  with  the  duty 
aa  well  as  with  the  inclination  of  Grovemment,  to  carry  into 
complete  effect  the  resolutions  of  Parliament. 

March  6. 
Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  moved,  that  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Pri\7  Council,  in  the  matter  of  the  Berbice 
■ad  Demerara  Manumission  Order,  be  laid  before  the  House.  Mr. 
WiDiam  Smith  and  Lord  Nngent  denied  that  the  ownership  of  slaves 
could  be  assimilated  to  the  laws  applicable  to  any  other  species  of 
property.  They  were  followed  by  Mr.  Baring,  who  asserted  that  the 
condition  of  the  slave  population  was  superior  to  that  of  many  of  the 
labooring  classes  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  that  amidst  the  di£Bculties 
with  which  Grovemment  had  to  oont^id,  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  measures  with  reference  to  the  West-India  colo^ 
nies,  none  were  more  serious  than  those  founded  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  abstract  rights  of  man,  advanced  by  the 
noUe  lord,  and  by  the  honourable  member  for  Ncvwich.  But 
this  difficulty,  great  as  it  was,  was  much  aggravated  by  the 
apposite  extremes  indulged  in  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Callington,  who  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  House, 
that  slavery  was  in  itself  unavoidable,  and  that  the  oondi* 
tkm  of  the  negroes  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  average  of 
free  labourers  in  this  country.  He  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  such  an  extravagant  principle  advanced  on  one  side, 
when  he  heard  it  advanced  on  the  other  side,  that  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  legal  right  of  property— no 
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such  thing  as  an  ownership,  in  slaves.  He  did  not  know  what 
this  last  assertion  meant ;  for  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
OMmership  in  slaves  was  similar  to  other  rights  established 
by  law.  He  acknowledged  that  it  was  an  ownership  en- 
tirely distinct  from  any  other  species  or  description  of  pro- 
perty ;  but  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  right,  whatever 
it  was,  could  be  violated  without  a  compensation  to  the 
owner.  He  did  hope  that,  when  the  House  came  to  the 
discussion  of  this  great  question^  they  would  agree  to  avoid 
any  discussion  of  abstract  rights  of  property  and  abstract 
rights  of  man,  and  attend  only  to  the  legal  rights  of  private 
ownership.  Whilst  the  House  did  this,  he  should  also 
wish  them  to  bear  equally  in  mind  the  resolutions  of  parlia- 
ment, which  directed  the  course  of  Government  to  the  gra- 
dual change  from  slavery  to  a  state  which  was  to  raise  the 
negro  to  the  same  condition  as  the  other  subjects  of  the 
Crown.  The  present  was  an  occasion  on  which  it  would 
be  altogether  undesireable  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
case.  When  it  was  stated  to  him,  that  compulsory  eman- 
cipation grew  out  of  the  situation  of  the  government  of 
Trinidad,  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  law,  and  that  no  diffi- 
culty, arose  in  applying  the  principle  to  any  other  of  the 
Spanish  Islands,  he  dissented  from  the  doctrine.  By  the 
old  Spanish  law,  facilities  were  offered  of  supplying,  by 
untutored  savages  from  Africa,  the  places  of  what  he  might 
call  the  educated  and  apprenticed  negroes,  who  were  to  be 
liberated. 

He  fully  agreed  with  what  had  been  stated  respecting  the 
immensely  improved  state  of  the  negroes  in  our  old  settled 
islands,  subsequent  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The 
present  negroes,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  that  trade, 
were  a  race  of  beings  very  considerably  raised  in  the  scale 
of  moral  intelligence,  and  greatly  improved  in  every  thing 
that  constituted  moral  worth  and  general  utility.  They  had 
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as  m{Hdly  improyed  within  the  last  twenty  years,  as  any 
people  had  improved  in  an  equal  space  of  time  within  the 
oognizanoe  of  history.    Within  these  veiy  few  days  he  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  communicating  with  a  most  able, 
intelligent,  and  disinterested  witness — ^he  meant  the  Bish<^ 
of  Jamaica— -and  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  the  report 
which  that  right  remind  individual  had  furnished,  was 
highly  satisfactory,  as  to  the  progress  of  moralization  among 
the  slave  population  since  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  and 
flinoe  the  efforts  made  by  Government  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  negroes.     But  it  would  be  greatly  to  be 
lamented,  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves  themselves,  and  of 
humanity  in  general,  if  the  House  were  so  to  interfere  with 
die  progress  of  the  measures  of  Government,  as  to  disturb 
that  settled  state  of  things,  which  was  gradually  leading  to 
sudi  great  improvements.    The  honourable  member  for 
Callingtcn  had  said,  that  the  n^roes  of  Antigua  were  as 
well  informed,  widi  respect  to  their  religious  duties,  as  the 
labouring  classes  of  St  GiWs,  or  of  any  of  the  central 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  or  as   the  labouring  classes  of 
this  country  in  gencaral.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  he  would 
ask,  whether  these  facts  did  not  give  him  a  right  to  call  on 
the  legislature  of  that  colony  to  give  these  well-instructed, 
rdigious,  and  morsl  persons,  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil 
rights-— the  right  to  be  heard,  and  to  have  their  evidence 
reodved,  in  courts  of  justice  ?    The  negro  ought,  surely, 
to  be  able  to  claim  this  right,  when  his  |Mt>perty,  or  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow-creature,  was  at  stake. 

The  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of  the  slave 
population  was  the  abolition  of  fresh  importations  from 
Africa.  From  that  time  their  progress  in  improvement 
had  been  rapid,  and  if  not  interrupted  by  internal  dis- 
turbances, it  would  lead  to  that  degree  of  civilization, 
whidi  would  induce  Parliament  to  think  that  they  had 

VOL.  III.  a 
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done  much  better  in  the  course  they  pursued,  than  if  they 
had  taken  a  step  which  would  require  large  compensation 
to  the  colonists,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  their  interests,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
slaves  themselves.    With  respect  to  the  question  of  con^ 
tingent  compensation,  it  could  only  arise  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  manumission  had  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  colonial  plantations  could  not  be  worked ; 
and  in  that  case  something  beyond  the  mere  value  of  the 
slave  should  be  considered,  as  far  as  the  master  was  con* 
cemed.     But  it  appeared  that  some  difficulties  had  arisen 
in  appraisement,  from  the  fact  that  the  appraisers  in  Tri« 
nidad  looked  to  other  circumstances  beyond  the  actual 
value  of  the  slave,  and  on  that  account  the  order  had  been 
suspended;  and  therefore  some  measure,  he  admitted,  was 
necessary  to  obviate  that  difficulty.     In  that  measure  they 
should  look  to  the  principle  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
in  18S3.     In  those  resolutions  two  great  points  were  con- 
sidered.    The  first  was,  the  amelioration  of  slavery,  the 
parties   still  remaining  slaves ;  the  second  was,  to  render 
their  condition  better,  so  as  to  have  a  gradual  tran^tion 
from  slavery  to  freedom ;  but  for  that  purpose,  no  step  had 
been  suggested  but  that  of  compulsory  manumission.     This 
question  of  compulsory  manumission  was  not,  however,  to 
be  considered  at  the  present  moment.     These  were  matters 
for  serious  consideration,  but  Parliament  would  not  depart 
from  the  great  object  which  it  had  in  view.     It  was  bound 
to  attempt,  first,  the  amelioration  of  the  slaves,  and  its 
attempts   should  be  directed  in  such  a  course  as  would 
ultimately,— not  rapidly,  and  he  was  afraid  not  within  any 
time  that  could  be  specified,  but  ultimately  and  securely, 
— ^lead  to  a  change  in  their  civil  condition.    He  did  not 
mean   to  say,   that  it   might  not    be  well    to  consider 
what  modifications  of  the  existing  regulations  it  might  be 
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proper  to  adopt ;  but  here  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers 
to  wait  until  Parliament  should  take  a  different  view  of 
the  subject  from  that  which  they  had  already  recorded. 
He  thought  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much,  in  order  to 
guard  against  a  supposition  that  Govemment  were  disposed 
to  recede  from  the  instructions  already  given.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  steadily  bear  in  mind  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Parliament,  and  the  views  in  which  those 
principles  originated. 


EAST  RETFORD  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 

March  21. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read,  for  taking  into  further  consideration 
the  report  from  the  committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the  Bill  "  to 
exclude  the  Borough  of  East  Retford  from  electing  Burgesses  to 
serre  in  Parliament,  and  to  enable  the  Town  of  Birmingham  to  re- 
tiuii  Two  Representatives  to  Parliament  in  lieu  thereof."  Mr.  Ten- 
in-son  having  moved,  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair,  Mr. 
Nicholson  Calvert  moved,  "  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Commit- 
tee, that  they  have  power  to  make  provision  for  the  prevention  of 
Bribery  and  Corruption  in  the  election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament for  the  Borough  of  East  Retford,  by  extending  the  right  of 
voting  to  all  Forty- shilling  Freeholders  of  the  Hundred  of  Basset- 
law." 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  agree  with  those  who  thought  that  they  ought  not  to 
anticipate  what  might  be  the  decision  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  The  House  had  now  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  judicial  inquiry,  and  had  only  to  consider  the 
course  which,  under  present  circumstances,  it  was  expedient 
to  adopt.  If  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  inquiry,  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  delinquency  of 
the  borough  in  question,   then  the  only  question  which 
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would  remain  for  them  to  decide  would  be  the  question 
of  policy.  If,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  House  had 
only  to  treat  the  question  as  in  the  case  of  one  delinquent, 
it  would  be  fair  to  treat  it,  perhaps,  on  the  principle  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  instance  of  the  borough  of  Gram* 
pound.  He  certainly  should,  in  that  case,  recommend  the 
measure  of  transferring  the  franchise  to  some  great  com- 
mercial town.  It  was  not  i;dth  one,  but  with  two,  that  at 
present  they  had  to  deal ;  and  they  had  to  deal  with  both 
*at  the  same  time.  If  he  rightly  understood  the  principle 
upon  which  they  should  act,  it  would  be  this — ^not  only  to 
consult  the  feelings  of  the  other  branch  of  the^egislature, 
but  also  the  feelings  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  what 
was  of  infinitely  more  importance,  the  feelings  of  the 
various  classes  into  which  the  nation  was  divided,  and  out 
of  which  grew  the  balanced  and  varied  representation  that 
formed  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  constitution 
of  this  country.  His  right  honourable  and  learned  friend 
opposite*  had  declared  himself  favourable  to  the  transfer 
of  the  franchise,  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  deprive  East 
Retford,  to  some  great  commercial  community,  which  had 
never  before  enjoyed  that  privilege, rather  than  to  some  place 
which,  in  previous  times,  had  been  partially  represented ; 
and  had  cited  instances  derived  from  our  history,  near  the 
commencement  of  the  great  civil  wars,  and  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Stuarts.  That,  however,  was  a  period  of  our 
history  from  which  few  good  precedents  could  be  derived. 
He  would  rather  refer  him  to  a  more  recent  precedent ; 
that  of  Grampound,  where,  upon  the  conviction  of  gross 
corruption  on  the  part  of  a  borough,  they  had  determined 
to  give  the  franchise  to  the  county  of  York  ;  which,  con- 
sidering its  great  wealth,  and  the  extent  of  its  population, 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
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was  thought  the  6ttest  body,  then  without  it,  to  which  the 
r^t  could  be  transferred. 

He  oould  not  agree  that  the  deprivation  contemplated  in 
the  present  measure  was  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
punishment  His  right  honourable  friend,  by  whom  that  had 
been  asserted,  here  opposed  himself  to  no  mean  authority ; 
namely,  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox.  For  more  than  .once  it 
had  been  declared  by  that  eminent  individual,  that  to  de- 
prive parties  so  circumstanced  of  such  a  trust-^to  take 
away  from  them  so  valuable  a  privilege — would  be  doing 
that  which,  in  no  point  of  view,  could  otherwise  be  regarded 
than  as  a  great  punishment.  Now,  whether  it  was  con* 
sidered  in  the  light  of  a  punishment  or  otherwise,  one  thing 
at  least  was  certain — that  out  of  the  two  cases  then  before 
Parliament,  they  ought  not  to  neglect  the  opportunity 
afforded  them — ^they  should  neglect  no  means  likely  to 
attain  an  end  that  might  be  presumed  to  be  beneficial  and 
satisfactory  to  the  people.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  before 
they  transferred  the  privilege,  heretofore  possessed  by  a 
corrupt  borough,  to  a  great  conunercial  conununity,  they 
should  consider  how  far  that  act  was  in  conformity  with 
the  great  principle  from  which  they  should  not  depart ; 
namely,  that  of  making  the  transfers  alternate  between  the 
trading  and  the  landed  interests — ^proceeding  always,  c^ 
course,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case  that  came  before  them.  He  could  npt  agree  with  his 
light  honourable  friend,  that  all  the  turbulence  and  riot 
which  sometimes  occurred  in  this  country  was  confined  to 
places  destitute  of  representation.  Nottingham  afforded  a 
striking  instance  to  the  contrary.  It  was  from  that  town,  as 
a  centre,  that  Luddism  spread  itself  through  the  country, 
extended  itself  to  Manchester,  and  was  productive  of  per- 
haps more  injury  than  any  other  similar  principle  of  discord 
and  violence.     Glasgow  again  was  also  represented.     [No, 
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no.]  Honourable  gentlemen  might  say  '*  No,  no,''  but  he 
contended,  that  Glasgow  had  a  representative  in  that  House. 
«— [A  Member. — The  fourth  part  of  a  representative.]  It 
might  be  said  of  any  town  or  county,  that  it  had  but  the 
fraction  of  a  member.  He  would,  nevertheless,  repeat  his 
assertion,  namely,  that  Glasgow  had  a  representative  in  that 
House.  If  they  departed  from  the  principle  to  which  he 
had  before  adverted,  they  would  be  establishing  a  pre- 
cedent, which  might  carry  them  lengths  far  beyond  what 
they  first  contemplated,  and  far  beyond  what  they  might 
receive  external  support  in  carrying  into  effect ;  whereas, 
if  they  adhered  to  it,  they  might  improve  the  representation 
of  the  country,  without  incurring  the  hazard  of  admitting 
an  unwise  and  dangerous  principle  of  reform. 

It  had  sometimes  been  said — ^he  knew  not  on  what 
grounds — that  he  was  not  a  friend  to  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest ;  but  he  felt  the  less  uneasy  under  an  imputation  of 
that  nature,  as  he  was  persuaded,  that  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  policy  which  he  had  always  recommended,  could  not  fail 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  had  uniformly  supported 
those  principles  which  were  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  each  class,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
good  of  the  whole  community.  His  object,  on  the  present 
occasion,  would  certainly  be,  to  confer  increased  franchises 
upon  the  landed  interest ;  but  if  the  two  cases  were  taken 
into  account,  as  it  manifestly  was  intended  they  should  be, 
then  there  would  be  an  equality  of  advantages — a  great 
commercial  community  receiving  benefit  in  the  one  case, 
and  a  body  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  the  other.  Upon 
these  grounds  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  House  divided :  For  Mr.  Calvert's  Amendment,  157.  Against 
it,  121. 


(    247    ) 

CANADA  COMPANY— EMIGRATION. 

March  2S. 
Mr.  Alderman  Waithman,  with  a  view  that  the  House  should  he  iit 
possession  of  all  the  knowledge  it  could  acquire,  hefore  it  cain6  to 
any  decision  on  the  subject  of  Emigration,  moved  for  "  an  Account 
of  the  quantity  of  Land  in  Upper  Canada  sold  to  the  Canada  Com- 
pany, specifying  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  sale,  the  sums  paid 
in  conformity  thereto,  and  also  the  number  of  persons  that  have 
been  sent  to  Canada  by  the  said  Company."  The  conduct  of  the 
Company  was  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Mr.  Wilmot  Hoiton  and 
Mr.  Stanley;  and  Mr.  Hume  said,  he  should  like  to  see  similar  bar- 
gains made  with  a  dozen  other  Companies,  in  the  same  terms  and 
with  the  same  objects. 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  that  the  lionourable 
member  for  Aberdeen  had  taken  a  correct  view  of  the 
utility  oi  these  companies  to  the  country.  In  other  part» 
of  the  world,  there  were  immense  tracts  of  wild  land  which 
were  totally  unproductive ;  and  if,  by  any  company,  they 
could  be  brought  under  cultivation,  so  as  to  make  a  return 
to  the  parties  employed  upon  them,  the  result  would  not 
only  be  beneficial  to  the  colony,  but  to  the  general  interests 
of  this  country.  He  was  glad  that  he  could  state,  that 
companies  on  the  same  principle  had  been  formed  in  New 
South  Wales  and  at  Van  Diemen^s  Land.  He  trusted 
they  would  be  all  successful ;  for,  to  the  extent  in  which 
they  reclaimed  lands  from  the  state  of  nature,  they  contri- 
buted essentially  to  the  increase  of  the  power  and  resources 
of  this  country.  By  the  contract  with  the  Colonial  De- 
partment the  Canada  Company  had  given  for  what  it  had 
purchased  the  full  rate  at  which  land  was  selling  in  the 
market  The  company  was  paying  down  ready  money^ 
while  it  had  to  look  to  a  remote  period  for  the  return  of 
the  capital  so  embarked.  The  honourable  member  for 
Bristol  bad  talked  as  if  this  company  had  been  turned 
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loose  in  Canada,  to  select  for  itself  any  spot  it  might  fancy. 
But  what  was  the  fact  ?   The  company  had  first  contracted 
for  two  millions  of  acres,  consisting  of  clergy  and  crown 
reserves.     Some  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  clergy  reserves 
which  could  not  be  overcome,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
did  not  form  part  of  the  contract,  and  the  company  received 
in  lieu  of  them  a  million  of  acres,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
I^ake   Huron,  lying  in  one  lot  together.     The  company 
obtained  no  title  to  those  lands,  but  as  they  were  progres- 
sively settled  and  the  purchase-money  paid.    As  the  com- 
pany in  succession  received  the  titles,  the  public  would 
receive  an  annual  sum,  in  aid  of  the  burthen  which  the 
colonies  brought  on  this  country,  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  civil  establishments.     Grovemment  had  not  been  so 
improvident  as  to  leave  out  of  their  view  public  improve- 
ments in  these  colonies.     It  had  stipulated,  that  one  third 
of  the  money  from  the  company  should  be  expended  in 
building  bridges,  making  roads,  and  other  purposes  of  ohi- 
venienoe  and  benefit.    A  more  judicious  appropriation  of 
the  land  could  not  have  been  devised.    The  company  had 
no  desire  to  conceal  its  proceedings ;  being  convinced,  that 
the  best  way  in  which  its  prosperity  could  be  promoted  was 
by  making  known  all  its  transactions,  and  inviting,  rather 
than  shunning,  investigation.     He  knew  nothing  as  to  the 
profits  of  the  company ;  but  he  believed  the  directors  did 
not  regaJrd  its  affairs  as  likely  to  excite  either  jealousy  or 
envy.     He  hoped,  that  the  honourable  alderman  would  not 
press  his  motion,  but  be  contented  with  fipplying  to  the 
directors ;  any  one  of  whom  could  give  him  the  information 
he  required.     He  agreed  that  this  was  a  question  which 
claimed  the  attention  of  Grovemment,  involving,  as  it  did, 
so  many  interests  connected  with  the  permanent  welfare  and 
general  prosperity  of  that  important  part  of  the  king^s 
dominions,  and  particularly  as  it  concerned  the  consjtitu* 
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donal  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the  act  of  1791* 
After  the  recess,  it  was  his  intention  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  whole  of  this  great  subject. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL. 

March  31. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Com 
Tnde  Acts,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
moved,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  every  sort 
of  com,  grain,  meal  or  flour,  which  is  now,  hy  law,  admissible  for 
home  use  at  certain  times,  shall  be  admissible  for  home  use  at  all 
times,  upon  payment  of  the  following  duties  respectively/'  Here 
fcUoved  the  scale  of  duties,  by  which  it  was  proposed.  That  wheat 
should  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  32«.  8<^.  per  quarter,  whenever  the 
price  was  52f .,  and  under  53;.,  and  that  that  duty  should  be  decreased 
by  one  shilling  for  every  increase  of  one  shilling  in  the  price,  until 
it  reached  73f  - 

SCr.  Secretary  Huskissok  rose.  He  began  by  observ- 
log,  that  although  he  by  no  means  agreed,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  abstain  fix)m  all  immediate  discussion  on  the 
jMesent  occasion,  and  although  he  thought  it  an  extraordi- 
naiy  anomaly,  when  a  measure  was  brought  forward  by  a 
minister  of  the  Crown,  that  it  should  be  unaccompanied  by 
a fuU explanation  of  its  merits  and  character;  yet,  as  the 
propriety  of  such  a  course  had  been  maintained,  he  would 
not  enter  into  any  wide  field  of  remark,  but  would  ad- 
dress himself  merely  to  the  few  observations  which  had 
fidlen  from  certain  honourable  members  who  had  prefaced 
their  speeches  by  declaring,  that  they  would  make  no  ob- 
servations at  all. 

And  first,  he  must  state,  that  the  honourable  member  for 
^rinfi>lTT  was  under  a  strange  delusion  in  supposing  that  in 
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the  last  year  a  million  and  a  half  of  quarters  of  foreign 
oats  had  been  smuggled  into  Ireland,  and  thence  imported 
into  this  country.  He  could  assure  that  honourable  mem- 
ber, after  the  most  rigid  examination,  that  not  a  single 
bushel  of  oats  had  been  so  imported  in  the  last,  or  in  the 
present  year.  In  fact,  when  the  cumbrous  nature  of  the 
commodity  was  considered^  and  the  heavy  penalties  which 
would  follow  detection,  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  the 
existence  of  such  a  case  of  smuggling  as  the  honoiurable 
member  supposed.  The  honourable  and  gallant  member 
for  Lincoln  was  not,  however,  the  only  person  who  was 
alarmed  upon  the  subject  of  inferior  grain.  The  honour- 
able member  for  Somersetshire  had  expressed  the  same 
species  of  jealousy,  and  had  spoken  as  though  an  immense 
injury  had  been  offered  to  the  agricultural  interest,  by  the 
opening  of  the  ports,  in  1826,fortheadmissionof  foreign  oats. 
Now,  he  was  certainly  surprised  at  this  complaint,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  he  thought  it  had  been  agreed  on  all  hands^ 
that  that  measure  of  opening  the  ports,  recommended  to 
his  Majesty  in  August  and  approved  by  Parliament  in  the 
following  November,  had  been  a  measure  not  only  sanc- 
tioned, but  peremptorily  called  for,  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  But  an  additional  fact  moreover  existed,  not 
merely  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  course  adopted,  but 
also  tliat  it  was  a  course  by  which  the  agricultural  interest 
had  not  lost  a  shilling ;  for  although  three  million  of  quar- 
ters of  oats  had  been  imported,  yet  such  was  the  pressing 
demand  in  the  country,  that  the  price  had  still  continued 
constantly  above  the  limitation  of  the  bill  of  1815.  So 
that,  if  the  ports  had  not  been  opened  by  that  recom- 
mendation, under  the  existing  law  the  oats  would  still  have 
come  in ;  and  come  in,  as  the  provisions  of  that  law  stood, 
without  paying  any  duty  at  all.  Therefore  it  would  seem, 
that  to  meet  the  views  of  the  honourable  meniber  for 
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Somersetshire,  the  bill  of  1815  must  not  only  be  maintained 
in  fuU  strength,  but  absolutely  reinforced  to  such  a  degree 
as  not  to  let  in  com  at  all,  even  in  the  most  pressing  emer- 
gency of  the  state. 

The  honourable  member  for  Somersetshire,  however,  who 
certainly  was  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  agricultural 
interest  had  lost  any  thing  by  the  opening  of  the  ports  in 
18S6,  went  on  to  make  a  still  more  extraordinary  statement, 
— namely,  that  wheat  had  been  imported  into  this  country 
in  November  last,  at  so  high  a  duty  as  40a.  8d.  a  quarter. 
This  was  a  mistake,  and  it  arose  from  the  honourable 
baronet's  having  looked  negligently  at  the  return  which  he 
quoted.  There  was  no  wheat  at  all  imported  in  the  month 
to  idiich  the  honourable  member  referred.  It  was  true  that, 
if  wheat  had  been  imported  in  that  month,  from  the  price 
which  it  bore  in  the  same  market,  the  duty  payable  would 
have  been  that  which  the  honourable  member  stated ;  but 
DO  wheat  at  all  had  come ;  the  return  before  the  honour- 
able member  applied  to  wheat,  "  or  other  foreign  grain  C 
and  it  must  have  been  some  other  grain— beans,  Indian 
com,  or  flour,-»that  had  been  imported  in  that  month. 
That  wheat  should  have  come  in  was  utterly  impossible. 
In  fact,  the  returns  of  the  period  were  before  him ;  and, 
during  the  whole  time  he  found  that  wheat  had  kept  the 
price  here  in  the  market  of  51^.  to  52«.,  for  three  suc- 
cessive weeks — ^the  note  upon  the  importation  paper  was 
constantly  "  Nil,^  «  nil,^  «  nil.'' 

In  the  same  way,  when  the  honourable  member  for 
Somersetshire  said  again,  that  com  in  July  last  had  been 
at  Sis.  a  quarter,  and  in  the  last  month  it  was  at  58^.,  and 
therefore  that  that  decline  must  have  proceeded  from  the  im- 
portation of  the  500,000  quarters  of  wheat  since  last  Sep- 
tember, the  honourable  baronet  was  right  as  to  his  facts, 
but  totally  wrong  in  his  deduction.     He  had  forgotten  the 
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influences  of 'times  and  seasons  in  England.  He  had  for- 
gotten that  our  system  of  monopoly,  or  something  at  least 
which  approached  to  it,  gave  the  mere  time  of  year  always 
a  certain  effect  upon  the  relative  price  of  com.  July,  which 
was  the  date  of  the  honourable  member^s  high  price,  was 
the  end  of  the  agricultural  year.  At  that  time,  com  was 
invariably  higher  than  in  those  months  immediately  follow- 
ing the  harvest.  If  the  honourable  member  had  gone 
farther,  and  compared  the  prices  of  the  last  year  with  those 
of  former  years,  he  would  have  found  that  the  variaticm 
between  July  and  February,  which  he  complained  of, 
might  have  been  produced,  and  constantly  had  been  pro* 
duced,  without  any  importation  at  all.  Nay,  if  the  honour- 
able member  looked  only  a  little  further  into  the  returns 
before  him,  he  would  find  the  state  of  all  grain  the  same 
with  that  of  wheat.  Barley  and  oats  had  fallen  between 
the  July  and  February  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  higher- 
priced  grain ;  and  he  had  little  doubt  that  the  same  means 
which  had  produced  the  fall  would  ensure  the  rise  again  ; 
and  that,  before  July  next,  wheat  would  be  as  high  as  it 
had  been  in  the  same  month  last  year.  He  desired  particu- 
larly to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  of  the 
difference  of  seasons,  as  the  statement  of  the  honourable 
baronet  was  calculated  to  produce  an  impression,  and  it 
certainly  was  utterly  erroneous. 

The  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Kircudbright* 
was  one  of  those  who  insisted  on  some  law  which  should  keep 
up  the  price  of  barley  and  oats.  But  did  the  honourable  and 
learned  member  forget,  that  in  the  last  year  those  grains  had 
received  a  considerable  advance  on  the  scale  proposed  ?  The 
honourable  member  forgot  that  the  central  point  of  oats  had 
been  advanced  from  21«.  to  85«.,  and  that  of  barley  from 
80s.  to  88«. ;— no  corresponding  advance  being  made 
•  Mr.  Fergusson. 
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upon  the  article  of  whe^t.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
bcnourable  and  learned  member  should  overlook  this  point ; 
and  that  he  should  not  see  that  2d«.  was  a  higher  ratio  for 
oats,  than  60s,  was  for  wheat.  He  had  looked  carefully 
back  to  the  prices  of  former  years ;  and  he  found  no 
instance  in  which  the  price  at  which  importation  should  be 
pennitted  had  been  fixed  so  high  as  85^.  The  honourable 
and  learned  member  seemed  to  think,  too,  that  there  was 
no  ctifFerence  between  the  scale  of  duties  now  proposed,  and 
the  amoidment  moved  by  the  honourable  member  for  Dor- 
setshire last  year.  This  impression  was  a  mistaken  one. 
The  object  of  the  last  year''s  amendment  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Dorsetshire  had  been  to  raise  the  pivot  price  of 
wheat  from  60s.  to  64^.,  but  to  leave  the  graduation  of  the 
scale,  both  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  duty,  as  it  stood; 
but  it  was  clear,  upon  the  slightest  calculation,  that,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  scale,  that  change  went  to 
make  a  most  important  difference. 

His  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Bridgenorth,  had 
annoonced  his  hostility  to  the  resolutions  proposed,  and  his 
intention  to  suggest  new  ones«  It  would  have  been  as  well, 
he  thought,  if  his  honourable  friend  had  brought  forward 
his  resolutions  at  once.  In  fairness,  both  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country,  he  thought  that  honourable  members 
who  had  counter-resolutions  to  propose,  would  have  done 
well  to  have  named  them  on  that  evening,  that  they  might 
haire  gone  forth,  side  by  side,  with  those  of  ministers,  for 
general  consideration.  In  this  there  coidd  neither  have 
been  any  thing  objectionable,  nor  any  needless  occupation 
of  time ;  and  ministers,  if  they  were  not  immediately  to 
have  the  benefit  of  honourable  gentlemen''s  speeches,  might 
jet  have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing,  and  perhaps  deriving 
instruction  from,  their  plans.  His  honourable  friend  ap- 
proved neither  of  the  existing  law,  it  appeared,  nor  of  that 
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proposed;  for  he  said,  that  if  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  brought  forward  the  system  of  last  year,  ipsissi- 
mis  verbis^  he  would  have  objected  to  it. 

His  honourable  friend  then  complained,  that  the  system 
now  proposed  was  of  too  complicated  a  character.  Now, 
he  could  not  see  that  it  was  materially  more  complicated 
than  that  of  the  last  year.  The  scheme  now  proposed 
took  the  two  extremes  of  the  scale  as  it  was  formed  for  the 
last  year,  and  proposed  to  enact  such  regulations  as,  at  the 
price  of  70*.,  should  let  in  wheat  at  a  merely  nominal  duty, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  price  of  60«.,  should  pretty 
nearly  prevent  its  admission  altogether.  That  was  an 
equitable  arrangement,  and  one  which  could  lead  to  no  in- 
convenience*  When  com  was  either  much  wanted  here, 
or  at  a  very  low  price  abroad,  it  would  certainly  find 
its  way  into  the  country.  Let  the  House  look,  however, 
to  what  had  occurred  since  last  year.  It  was  said,  after 
the  bill  of  last  year  had  been  amended  in  another  place^ 
and  had  been  materially  altered  in  effect, — ^it  was  said, 
that  in  any  reconsideration  of  the  subject  in  a  future 
session,  the  House  ought  to  proceed  with  a  view  to  the 
experience  which  it  would  then  have  obtained.  He  agreed 
with  his  right  honourable  friend,  that  that  experience  had 
received  more  consideration  than  it  deserved :  600,000  quar- 
ters  of  wheat,  however,  had  come  in  when  the  duty  exceeded 
SO*. ;  therefore,  there  was  a  prima  facie  case  made  out,  that 
20*.  was  not  a  sufficient  duty  to  exclude.  This  fact,  thai, 
in  the  construction  of  the  present  measure,  had  been  con- 
sidered ;  and  it  was  upon  that  ground  that  an  attempt  was 
contemplated,  without  departing  from  the  principle  of  the 
last  year's  bill,  or  sacrificing  any  of  the  views  which  it  had 
embraced,  to  quiet  the  apprehension  which  had  arisen  out 
of  the  importation  at  a  Ws.  duty,  and  to  throw  an  ad> 
ditional  drag  or  impediment  in  the  way,  by  which  foreign 
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c»ni,  in  a  given  state  of  the  market,  was  to  be  admitted. 
All  parties  last  year  had  been  agreed  upon  the  mischief 
which  would  arise  from  permitting  large  importations  of 
fordgQ  wheat,  when  the  price  in  the  home  market  was  be- 
tween GOs.  and  64«.  The  measure  of  the  present  year  was 
calculated  to  check  such  importation :  it  was  no  deviation 
from  the  principle  of  the  last  yearns  bill,  or  from  the 
manner  in  which  that  bill  dealt  with  tlie  subject;  but  it 
was  so  constructed,  as  to  defeat  a  possible  course  which  it 
was  generally  agreed,  if  put  in  execution,  would  prove  in* 
convenient 

He  admitted  fully  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 

there  had  been  circumstances  calculated  to  produce  a  larger 

importation,  at  given  rates  of  duty,  than  was  likely  to  occur 

again.     In  the  first  place,  the  act  of  November,  1826,  had 

given  the  Crown  the  power  to  admit  five  hundred  thousand 

quarters  of  foreign  wheat  at  1S«.  a  quarter  duty.     That 

power,  it  was  true,  had  not  been  exerted,  for  the  occasion 

tcfr  its  exercise  had  not  arisen ;  but  the  belief  thtat  it  would 

be  called  into  efibct,   and  the  contemplation  of  further 

Ganges,  had  brought  a  large  supply  of  foreign  com  into 

the  warehouses  of  the  country— a  larger  quantity,  probably, 

than  would  otherwise  have  been  introduced.     The  expecta- 

tioD  of  the  admission  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  quarters 

at  1&.  duty  had  failed ;  and  the  general  measure,  upon 

which  something  had,  perhaps,  been  calculated,  had  been 

defeated  in  another  place ;  and  only  a  short  time  was  open  to 

get  rid  of  a  large  supply  of  a  commodity  which  received  no 

benefit  from  keeping.     The  result  was,  that  a  sort  of  panic 

had  seised  upon  the  holders  of  foreign  com  in  bond,  which 

had  produced  considerable  loss ;  it  had  been  taken  out  of 

bond  at  high  rates  of  duty,  and  rapidly  forced  into  con- 

sumption.     It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  any  estimate  of 

what  had  arisen  under  the  last  year's  law,  to  consider  these 

eircumstances. 
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The   right  honourable  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  stated  truly,  that  it  was  their  duty,  as  practical 
men,  to  look  at  the  measure  of  the  present  session  as  one 
which  was  to  settle  what  the  rule  and  what  the  law  were,  by 
which  all  the  transactions  of  the  country  relating  to  the 
land  were  to  be  regulated.     The  question  was  truly  one,  the 
final  adjustment  of  which  was  not  merely  deeply  desirable^ 
but  a  matter  of  paramount  necessity ;  for  it  was  one  by 
which  all  the  acts  and  business  of  men^s  lives  were  influenced 
and  governed.  The  object,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  the  House 
should  be,  to  pass  a  measure  which  men  might  believe,  and 
look  upon  to  be,  a  lasting  and  a  conclusive  one ; — an  award, 
if  he  might  be  allowed  the  expression,  between  the  exagge- 
rated prejudices  entertained  against  all  freedom  of  trade  on 
one  side,  and  the  exaggerated  hopes  which  might  have  been 
conceived  by  the  other ; — a  measure  which,  if  it  was  not  the 
very  best  which  could  be  introduced,  might  yet  be  one  which 
would  prove  an  adjustment  of  the  question,  so  long  agitated 
with  so  much  inconvenience  to  society  ; — b.  question,  one  of 
the  worst  effects  of  the  uncertainty  of  which  was,  that  some 
particular  class  of  the   oonmiunity  was  constantly  appre- 
hending that  its  interests  were  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  those 
of  another  class ;  while  the  duty  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
its  real  disposition,   was  to  look  upon   all  interests  im- 
partially. 

It  was  for  purposes,  and  with  feelings  of  this  description, 
that  the  present  measure  had  been  submitted  to  the  House. 
He  did  not  think  it  the  best  which  might  have  been  brought 
forward ;  but  he  did  believe  that  it  was  a  measure,  when 
dyly  considered,  which,  with  reference  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  currency  and  the  state  of  public  feeling, 
was  more  likely  to  abate  those  angry  squabbles  which  the 
absence  of  final  measures  had  given  rise  to,  than  any  other 
which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  could  be 
introduced.    As  to  those  who  objected  to  it  on  the  score 
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that  the  interests  of  agriculture  were  not  sufficiently  pro^ 
tected,  he  had  already  briefly  replied  to  their  observations^ 
The  honourable  member  for  Somersetshire  professed  him-* 
sdif  pleased  with  the  law  of  1815.  He  could  only  say  to 
that  honourable  inember,  that  he  lamented,  from  the  hot* 
torn  of  his  soul,  the  mass  of  evil  and  miseries  and  destruc^ 
tion  of  capital^  which  that  law,  in  the  course  of  its  twelve 
years^  operation,  had  produced.  And  he  did  believe  that 
be  could  make  it  distinctly  appear,  if  the  moment  were  a 
proper  one,  that  the  effect  of  the  bill,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  agriculturists  themselves,  had  been  to  keep  the  prices 
of  jH'oduce  lower,  for  those  twelve  years,  than  they  would 
have  been,  even  if  the  trade  in  corn  had  been  entirely 
open. 

April  22. 

*rhe  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Corii 
Trade  Acts,  and  Mr.  Grant's  Resolution  being  again  put,  Mr, 
Heatbcote  moved,  that  the  chairman  should  report  progress,  and  Mr. 
Cmlcraft  moved,  by  way  of  amendment,  the  adoption  of  the  scale  of 
Duties  proposed  last  session  by  Mr.  Canning.  Sir  George  Philips 
having  inquired,  what  were  the  grounds  upon  which  the  right 
kooourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  adopted  the  pre- 
sent measure,  in  preference  to  that  which  he  had  supported  and  re- 
commended in  the  last  session, 

Mr.  Secretary  PIuskisson  rose.-  He  said,  that  his  Ma^ 
jesty's  ministers  had  been  placed  in  rather  a  difficult  situa- 
tion upon  this  occasion.  No  sooner  had  the  House  formed 
itself  into  a  Committee,  than  up  got  an  honourable  mem- 
ber,  who  moved  that  they  should  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again.  That  certainly  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
the  way  to  discuss  this  measure.  The  honourable  member 
far  Wareham,  following  that  consistent  and  open  course 
which  he  usually  adopted,  had  already,  moved  an  amend- 
ment upon  the  resolutions  proposed  to  the  House;  and 

VOL.  III.  s 
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the  honourable  member  for  Wiltshire  had  stated  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  propose  an  amendment  upon  the  resolutions  of 
last  year.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  had  been  deaious 
to  hear  the  various  objections  which  gentlemen  had  to  urge 
to  the  resolutions  before  the  committee,  before  he  stated 
his  reasons  for  supporting  them.  However,  as  he  had  been 
thus  called  upon  by  the  honourable  baronet,  he  was  per^ 
fSectly  ready,  at  this  stage  of  the  debate,  to  state  those 
reasons. 

But,  before  he  did  so,  he  should  advert  to  one  observa- 
tion which  had  fallen  from  the  honourable  member  for 
Wareham.  That  honourable  member  had  stated,  that,  by 
the  present  measure,  the  pivot  in  the  scale  of  duty  had  been 
changed  from  608.  to  64«.,  and  this  he  objected  to,  as  a  great" 
departure  from  the  measure  of  last  year.  Now,  he  would 
maintain,  that  the  pivot  had  not  been  changed  at  all  in  the 
present  measure.  If  he  understood  what  was  meant  by 
the  word,  it  was  that  point  in  the  scale  at  which  on  one  side 
the  duty  ascended,  and  on  the  other  descended— it  was  the 
level  where  the  ascending  and  descending  duties  met.  The 
pivot  in  the  bill  last  year  was  fixed  at  60«.  the  Winchester, 
and  at  62$.  the  imperial  measure.  In  the  present  bill,  the 
same  level  was  taken,  and  at  6^8.  the  imperial,  and  at  6O9. 
the  Winchester  measure — the  scale  ascended  on  the  one 
inde,  and  descended  on  the  other.  The  difference  between 
the  two  bills  arose  not  as  to  the  pivot  which  had  been  fixed 
upon  as  affording  a  suiRciait  protection  to  British  agricul- 
ture, by  the  imposition  of  a  certain  duty  when  the  price  of 
corn  ascended  above  that  point,  and  diminishing  the  duty 
when  the  price  of  corn  fell  below  it.  The  point  which  had 
been  agreed  to  last  year  by  Parliament,  as  affording  a  suffi- 
cient protection  to  British  agriculture,  was  still  preserved ; 
but  the  question  now  was,  whether  the  scale  which  had  been 
last  year  adapted  to  that  point  afforded  a  sufficient  protec 
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tion.  In  the  statement  made  by  his  lamented  friend  last 
year,  he  had  declared  his  wish  to  give  an  efficient  protection 
to  the  British  com  grower  up  to  60«.  the  Winchester,  and 
GSU.  the  imperial  measure.  With  that  view,  his  lamented 
fnend  prepared  a  scale  of  duties,  which  remained  stationary 
between  60^.  and  64$.  the  Winchester  measure,  and  6^. 
and  668.  the  imperial  measure,  and  which  were  increased  or 
diminished  as  the  pric^  of  com  rose  or  fell  above  this 
standard.  The  scale  then  proposed  was  considered  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose. 

The  question  now  before  the  House  was,  not  whether  the 
|mce  at  which  that  scale  had  been  fixed  should  be  changed, 
but  wfaeth^  the  protection  thereby  afforded  was  found  to 
be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  British  c(»ii-grower.  In  de- 
ciding that  question,  they  should  look  at  what  had  happened 
since  the  bill  of  last  year.  They  would  find  that  b  quantity 
of  com,  amounting  to  500,000  quarters,  had  been  admitted 
into  the  market.  Without  adverting  even  to  the  circum* 
stances  under  which  this  com  had  been  admitted,  when 
they  found  that  such  a  quantity  as  S00,000  quarters  had 
been  admitted  in  one  month,  it  must  appear  evident  to 
them,  that  the  scale  of  duties  proposed  in  the  bill  of  last 
year  did  not  afford  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  agricultural 
interest, — ^in  fact,  that  protection,  which  was  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  last  occasion  when  his  lamented 
friend  addressed  the  House  upon  this  subject, — ^the  last 
time,  he  believed,  that  his  voice  was  heard  there,  where  it 
had  been  always  heard  with  so  much  respect.  On  that 
occasion,  when  introducing  the  temporary  bill,  after  the 
intended  permanent  measure  had  been  thrown  out  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  he  distinctly  stated,  that  it 
was  a  measure  to  be  tried  by  the  test  of  experience,  and 
that  in  the  next  session  they  would  be  enabled  to  judge, 

8  2 
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from  the  working  of  it,  whether  it  was  calculated  to  afford 
the  desired  protection  to  the  agricultural  interest. 

Now,  to  the  duties  imposed  by  that  bill,  he  would 
apply  the  test  of  experience ;  and  if  he  found  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  com  was  not  sufficiently  checked 
by  them,  he  was  at  liberty  to  support  a  measure  which 
went  to  alter  that  scale  of  duties.  He  acted  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  lamented  friend,  and  taking  the  test  of 
experience  as  his  guide,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  support 
an  amendment  of  the  bill  of  last  session.  The  principle  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  that  laid  down  by  his  right  honour- 
able friend  last  session  was,  that  up  to  60^.  there  should  be 
a  sufficient  protection  to  the  British  corn-grower — that  bcu 
tween  60*.  and  64^.  per  quarter  Winchester  measure,  foreign 
corn  ought  to  be  admitted.  The  principle,  then,  with  re« 
gard  to  the  scale  of  duties,  was  so  to  arrange  it,  that  a  suf- 
ficient check  should  be  imposed  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  com,  until  the  price  of  com  rose  to  60«.  per  Win- 
chester measure ;  that  between  60«.  and  65s.  its  importation 
should  be  allowed,  but  subject  to  such  a  check  as  would 
prevent  it  from  coming  in  such  quantities,  as  materially  to 
affect  the  market ;  and,  when  the  price  rose  to  65*.,  the 
object  of  the  plan  was  to  impose  duties  sufficient  to  pre^ 
vent  foreign  com  from  being  imported  in  large  and  over- 
whelming quantities. 

Now,  on  referring  to  what  occurred  last  year,  they  would 
find,  that  500,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  in  warehouse 
when  the  bill  of  last  session  passed.  In  consequence  of  an 
early  and  an  abundant  harvest,  the  price  of  com  fell ;  and 
this  so  affected  the  bonders  of  foreign  com,  that  they  were 
anxious  to  pay  the  duty  then,  lest  they  should  have  still  a 
higher  duty  to  pay.  Accordingly,  the  quantity  of  foreign 
com  which  he  had  already  mentioned  was  taken  out  of 
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bond ;  and  it  was  evident  that,  under  the  bill  of  last  session, 
a  similar  influx  of  foreign  com  might  occur,  so  as  to  op- 
press the  British  corn-grower.  The  first  object,  then,  of 
the  Government  was  to  remedy  that  defect  in  the  bill  of  last 
year,  and  to  afford  a  sufficient  protection  when  the  price  of 
com  was  from  60^.  to  65s,  That  object,  they  conceived, 
would  be  effected  by  adding  four  shillings  to  the  duty  pro- 
posed last  year,  when  the  price  of  corn  should  be  at  GZs. 

Other  corresponding  changes  had  been  made  in  the 
ascending  and  descending  scale  of  duties,  which  appeared 
to  them  calculated  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  bill  of  last 
year.  The  honourable  member  for  Wareham  seemed  to 
think,  that  the  duties  did  not  afford  sufficient  protection 
when  the  price  of  com  was  low,  but  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  surprise,  that  the  honourable  member  for  Pres- 
ton should  characterize  the  conduct  of  Government  on  this 
question  as  disingenuous.  The  honourable  member  had 
advanced  the  charge,  upon  the  ground  that  the  proposed 
resolutions  did  not  afford  protection  where  it  was  wanted^ 
but  were  it  was  not  wanted ;  namely,  when  the  price  of 
com  was  high. 

The  duties  when  com  was  between  588.  and  59^.  were  as 
high  as  were  intended  in  the  last  bill.  When  com  was 
588.  and  up  to  59«.  the  intended  duty  would  amount  to 
28».  8d.  Did  the  honourable  member  imagine,  that  fo- 
reign com  would  be  imported  subject  to  that  duty  when 
com  was  at  588.  ?  He  should  be  glad  to  know  from 
what  part  of  the  world  it  would  come.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  circumstances  which,  during  the  last  year,  tended 
to  encourage  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  yet  when 
the  price  was  at  58^.,  the  duty,  under  the  bill  of  last  session^ 
prevented,  though  it  did  not  altogether  exclude,  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  com.  Notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  corn,  and  the  alarm  thus  created  in  the  minds  of 
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the  holders  of  foreign  com,  when  the  duty  was  S89.  Scf., 
what  was  the  fearful  quantity  of  foreign  com  taken  out  of 
bond  ?  Only  277  quarters.  When  the  duty  was  at  30s,, 
426  quarters;  when  at  325.,  106  quarters;  when  at  34s«., 
101  quarters ;  when  at  36^.,  63  quarters;  when  at  38^.,  61 
quarters  were  taken  out ;  and  when  the  duty  was  at  40«., 
four  quarters  were  taken  out  in  one  week,  52  in  another, 
twenty  in  another,  and  two  in  another.  Altogether  about 
a  thousand  quarters  were  taken  out  during  an  entire  quarter 
of  a  year.  A  great  portion  of  these  dribblings  was  ordered 
to  be  sold  out  by  the  foreign  merchants  even  at  a  loss ;  as 
it  would  not  pay  for  the  rent  of  the  warehouses.  It  was 
plain,  then,  that  the  duty  of  289.  8d.,  when  com  was  froui 
688.  to  59«.,  amounted  nearly  to  a  prohibition  duty.  Last 
autumn,  indeed,  when  the  holders  of  foreign  com  became 
alarmed  by  the  fall  in  price,  about  500,000  quarters  were 
taken  out. 

Government  had,  therefore,  made  out,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  last  year, — ^from  the  reports  which  had  been  received 
from  foreign  countries,  and  from  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  that,  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of 
98s:  Sd.  when  corn  was  at  58s.f  there  was  no  risk  of  any 
quantity  of  foreign  com  being  imported  into  this  country. 
It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  importer  of  foreign  com 
would,  in  addition  to  that  duty,  have  to  defray  the  price  for 
which  the  com  was  bought,  the  price  of  freight  and  ware- 
housing, and  various  other  charges,  before  he  could  reckon 
upon  any  profit  upon  it.  The  freest  and  most  op^i  com 
market  on  the  continent  was  that  of  Rotterdam.  It  re- 
ceived the  com  of  Germany  by  canal  navigation,  and  that 
of  the  north  of  Europe  by  steam  navigation.  Now,  it  had 
been  ascertained,  from  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  com 
there  during  the  last  seven  years,  that  289.  8d.  duty,  when 
com  here  was  at  58«.,  would  afford  an  adequate  protection 
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to  the  British  corn-grower.  He  had  applied  the  test  of  ex- 
perience to  the  two  scales,  that  of  last  year  and  the  present 
one,  and  he  preferred  that  which  was  now  proposed.  The 
scale  under  the  present  bill  was  calculated  to  afford  a  better 
protection  to  the  agriculturist.  Though  he,  as  well  as 
oCfaers,  had  agreed  to  the  measure  of  last  year,  he  could  not 
think  it  a  safe  one  to  continue,  as  it  liad  not  proved  ade- 
quate fcHT  the  intended  object. 

He  repeated,  that  he  supported  the  present  bill  because 
it  would  afford  a  more  efficient  protection.  When  the 
f»ice  of  com  was  from  60s.  to  66«.,  under  the  proposed 
duty,  the  importation  of  foreign  com  would  be  checked : 
when  the  price  was  above  65s.  the  com  from  our  colonies 
would  come  in  free ;  and  when  the  prices  were  higher,  the 
duties  would  operate  to  prevent  the  importation  of  an  over- 
lAelming  quantity  of  foreign  com.  An  honourable  gentle- 
man opposite  had  spoken  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty.  Ab- 
stractedly, that  might  look  well  enough ;  but  when  they 
regarded  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  wants  of 
the  people,  they  would  see  the  impossibility  of  adopting 
such  a  principle.  If  a  high  permanent  duty  were  imposed, 
then,  in  periods  of  scarcity,  the  poor  would  be  exposed  to 
sufferings  and  miseries,  the  infliction  of  which  no  claims  for 
protecticm  on  the  part  of  the  home  corn-grower  could  ever 
justify.  For  the  advantages,  then,  which  the  grower  fore- 
goes when  com  is  high,  by  the  admission  of  foreign  grain, 
he  receives  compensation  by  the  imposition  of  a  high  rate 
of  duties  when  com  is  at  a  low  price.  He  receives,  in  fact, 
only  that  remuneration  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  When 
legislating  upon  this  subject,  they  were  bound  to  look  to 
the  diff^ent  and  varying  circumstances  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  its  inhabitants.  A  perma* 
nent  fixed  duty  was  therefore  out  of  the  question.  The 
principle  of  the  present  bill  was  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  bill 
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of  last  year,  and  it  aflPorded  a  more  effectual  protection  to 
the  British  corn-grower.  That  principle  had  been  laid 
down  by  Mr*  Canning  last  year ;  it  was  contained  in  th^ 
memorandum  of  Lord  Liverpool ;  and  he  could  support  it 
from  documents  in  his  possession.  In  the  year  1804,  a  duty 
of  24)9.  3d.  was  imposed,  when  com  rose  to  62s.  per  the 
Winchester  measure.  That  was,  then,  to  the  grower  as 
effectual  a  protection,  up  to  that  price,  as  the  present  duty 
would  be.  For  these  and  for  various  other  reasons  he 
would  support  the  resolution  before  the  committee. 

The  committee  divided :  For  the  resolution,  202 :  For  the  amend- 
ment, 5S, 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES  AND  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND. 
April  1. 
In  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  he  had  given, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
"  to  provide  for  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman^s  Land,  and  for  the  more 
effectual  government  thereof.*^  Owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  honr,  he  would  not,  he  said,  then  .enter  into  the  expla* 
nation  which  he  had  intended  to  offer,  but  would  make 
that  explanation  when  the  details  of  the  measure  should  be 
before  the  House.  The  House  was  aware  that  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice  in  those  important  colonies  were  now 
regulated  by  an  act  which  would  expire  in  1839;  the 
object  of  the  bill  which  he  was  about  to  move  for  leave  to 
introduce,  was  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  certain 
powers  contained  in  the  existing  act,  and  also  to  provide  for 
future  alterations  in  the  mode  of  administering  justice. 
From  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  population  of 
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those  colonies  was  placed,  about  two-thirds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants havmg  forfeited  their  civil  rights,  it  was  difficult  to 
have  the  law  administered  in  the  manner  which  prevailed 
in  this  country,  by  means  of  grand  and  petty  juries.  It 
had  been  found  necessary,  therefore,  to  suspend  the  system 
pursued  in  this  country,  and  provide  a  jury  more  pecu«- 
liarly  fitted  to  the  nature  of  the  population.  This  suspen* 
Am  of  the  English  system  he  proposed  to  continue  in  the 
new  biU,  but  he  intended  to  make  provisions  that  would 
gradually,  if  circumstances  should  permit  it,  assimilate  the 
administration  of  justice  in  these  colonies  to  that  of  Eng* 
land.  They  were  not  at  present  in  a  situation  to  admit  of  re- 
ceiving a  legislative  assembly;  hut  on  the  plan  pursued 
with  respect  to  Canada,  before  it  had  a  legislative  assembly, 
he  proposed  that  they  should  have  a  legislative  council, 
composed  of  twelve  or  fifteen  members,  with  power  to  sug- 
gest amendments  in  the  administration  of  afiairs,  which 
should  be  regularly  transmitted  to  this  country  for  appro- 
vaL  These  measures  would,  he  hoped,  prepare  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  a  system  founded  on  institutions 
amilar  to  those  of  the  people,  from  whom  the  inhabitants 
sprung. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill.  It  was  accordingly  brought 
ioy  and,  on  the  ISth^upon  the  second  reading,  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
ubservedy  that  it  did  not  provide  for  trial  by  jury,  and  that  no  men- 
tion was  made  in  the  laws  relating  to  insolvency  or  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  HiTSKissoN  said,  that  the  regulations  with  respect  to 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency  were  omitted  in  the  bill,  because 
he  thought  the  colonial  legislature  better  calculated  to 
regulate  those  subjects  than  the  House  of  Commons  could 
be.  His  great  object,  throughout  the  bUl,  had  been  to 
meddle  as  little  with  details  as  possible ;  which  he  was  sure 
were  always  much  better  arranged  upon  the  spot.  As  to 
the  trial  by  jury,  the  truth  was,  that  the  system  had  been 
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tried  in  quarter  sessions,  and,  from  the  peculiar  state  of 
society  in  that  country,  found  altogether  inapplicable.  The 
time  was  not  yet  come  in  which  the  machinery  of  that 
valuable  institution  could  be  extended  to  New  South  Wales 
with  effect ;  and  to  attempt  to  introduce  it  would  only  be 
to  destroy  an  existing  system  which  was  suited  to  circum* 
•stances,  and  practically  worked  well  already*  No  man 
could  be  better  inclined  than  he  was  to  give  the  colony  the 
advantage  of  every  institution  which  the  mother-country 
possessed ;  but  by  attempting  to  go  too  fast  at  first,  the 
progress  of  the  good  work  would  be  retarded. 


EMIGRATION  BILL. 

April  17. 
Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  ''  to  enable 
parishes  in  England,  iinder  given  regulations,  and  for  a  limited 
period,  to  mortgage  their  poor  rates  for  the  purpose  of  assisting- 
voluntary  Emigration.'*  After  the  measure  bad  been  opposed  by 
Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman, 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  he  should  not  have 
risen  but  for  the  appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the  right  honourable  mover.  He  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  discuss  the  state  of  the  pauper  population  of  England  and 
Ireland,  or  to  advert  to  the  general  principles  of  the  emi- 
gration committee,  because  his  right  honourable  friend  had 
intimated  his  intention  of  proposing  a  grant  of  public  m<xiey 
to  give  effect  to  those  principles.  His  right  honourable 
friend  had  assumed,  that  there  was  a  redundant  population 
which  it  was  desirable  to  remove.  But  this  general  pro- 
position must  be  looked  at  with  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country;  for  what  might  be  very  properly 
applicable  at  one  period,  was  often  wholly  inapplicable  at 
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another.  For  instance,  at  one  period  of  the  labours  of  the 
emigration  committee,  they  were  so  impressed  with  the 
ui^gency  of  a  public  fund,  that  they  had  made  application 
f<»*  a  certain  sum  for  the  immediate  removal  of  paupers  in 
certain  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Whereas  now,  all 
those  persons  were  employed,  and  no  application  had  been 
made  for  assistance  to  enable  them  to  emigrate.  Thus  the 
necessity  of  emigration  always  bore  a  relation  to  times  and 
jdaces,  and  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  proposed  to  be 
carried  into  effect ;  in  the  same  way  that  a  redundant  popu- 
ktion  bore  a  proportion  to  the  means  of  giving  it  employ- 
ment. There  was  no  part  of  Europe,  that  was  settled 
and  quiet,  in  which  the  population  was  not  increasing  in 
the  same  rapid  ratio  as  in  this  country ;  and  when  we  com- 
fdauied  of  the  increase  of  population,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  number  of  paupers  dependent  on  alms  in 
die  Netherlands  was  greater  than  it  was  in  this  country. 
In  other  parts  of  the  continent  there  was  the  same  redun- 
dancy and  the  same  difficulties.  He  had  been  asked  by  his 
right  honourable  friend,  whether  he  thought  it  would  not 
be  a  beneficial  use  of  the  public  money,  to  appropriate  it 
to  the  emigration  of  a  portion  of  our  pauper  population  to 
the  colonies  ?  Before  he  could  give  a  decisive  answer  to  such 
a  question,  Ke  should  wish  to  be  assured  that  the  data  on 
vfaidi  his  right  honourable  friend  had  grounded  the  assump- 
tian  of  benefit  were  clear  and  undoubted.  He  apprehended, 
however,  that  some  of  his  grounds  would  fail  him.  If  a  plan 
of  emigration  were  carried  extensively  into  effect,  might  there 
not  be  reason  to  apprehend,  that  an  extensive  emigration 
to  the  colonies,  by  causing  a  glut  of  population  there,  and 
creating  a  production  beyond  any  demand  the  emigrants 
could  obtain  for  it  in  their  interchange  with  other  countries, 
night  lead  to  an  equal  degree  of  suffering  with  that  from 
which  it  was  sought  to  relieve  them  by  sending  them  out  ? 
If  the  advantages  pointed  out  by  his  right  honourable  friend 
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could  be  obtained,  he  would  not  say  that  money  applied  to 
the  promotion  of  emigration  would  not  be  well  laid  out. 
But,  as  his  right  honourable  friend  intended  to  bring  forward 
a  proposition  to  that  effect,  he  would  postpone  what  he  had 
to  say  on  that  subject  until  it  came  regularly  before  the 
House.  The  bUl,  he  admitted,  was  entitled  to  the  utmost 
consideration  ;  and  what  he  approved  of  highly  in  it  was, 
that  it  was  a  permissive  and  not  an  obligatory  measure,  and 
that  there  were  guards  and  checks  to  prevent  any  very 
rapid  or  perilous  trial  of  the  experiment.  He  would  pro- 
mise to  bestow  the  most  attentive  consideration  upon  it, 
and  whether  the  plan  of  his  right  honourable  friend  were 
adopted  or  not,  the  utmost  praise  was  due  to  him  for  the 
ability  and  perseverance  with  which,  amidst  the  pressure  of 
official  duties,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  benevolent 
object  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  pauper  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA. 
May  2. 
In  pursuance  of  the  notice,  that  he  would  this  day  move  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Civil  Government  of  Canada, 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  rose,  and  spoke  in  substance  as 
follows :— * 

The  subject  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  one  which,  however 
it  may  bear — and  it  chiefly  does  bear— ^upon  interests  and 
feelings  in  a  great  degree  removed  from  those  which  ordi- 
narily affect  ourselves,  is  nevertheless  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  question  which  I  wish  at  this  time 
to  induce  the  House  to  investigate  is,  whether  those  extcn- 
*  Asijistcd  bv  Mr.  Huskisson's  MS.  notes. 
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sive,  valuable,  and  fertile  possessions  of  the  Crown,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Canadas,  are  or  are  not  administered 
under  a  system  of  civil  government,  adapted  to  the  wants,  the 
well-being,  and  the  happiness  of  nearly  a  million  of  British 
subjects,  and  to  the  permanent  maintenance  of  those  intimate 
relations  of  allegiance  and  protection,  which  ought  always 
to  exist  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  If, 
upon  inquiry,  it  shall  be  found,  that  the  present  system  of 
gOTemment  in  those  states  is  not  well  adapted  to  all  these 
purposes,  and  that  the  remedy  for  the  evil  cannot  be  ap- 
plied without  the  authority  of  parliament — ^it  will  be  for. 
parliament  to  deal  with  the  question,  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  such  modifications,  improvements,  and  al- 
terations in  the  existing  system,  as  may  appear  necessary.  ^ 

But,  Sir,  though  considerable  evils,  and  great  and  ac« 
knowledged  defects  may  be  found  to  exist  in  the  present 
system,  and  some  oversights  may  be  discovered  in  its  ad«^ 
ministration,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  any  particular 
individual  is  responsible,  or  can  be  justly  accused  of  occa-* 
sioning  those  imperfections.  Sir,  the  constitution  under 
which  the  Canadas  are  now  governed,  was  devised  and  in- 
troduced by  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that  ever  ap- 
peared within  these  walls.  But  when  we  consider  how 
little  the  country  in  question  was  then  known,  and  to  what 
a  limited  extent  its  resources  and  interests  were  understood, 
it  will  not  appear  matter  of  astonishment,  that  in  a  country 
like  Canada,  imperfectly  known,  and  so  thinly  peopled  as 
it  was  when  the  present  form  of  civil  government  was  esta- 
blished, the  system  devised  for  its  government  should  have 
been  found  extremely  defective.  Neither  will  it  appear 
unaccountable,  that,  in  the  details  of  this  system,  there 
should  be  many  difficulties  which  require  to  be  removed, 
many  imperfections  which  require  a  remedy,  many  omis« 
sioos  which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  supply. 

In  the  great  and  leading  principle  of  the  present  system 
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—the  strict  maintenance,  on  the  one  hand,  of  good  faith 
towards  the  descendants  of  the  native  French  population 
in  Lower  Canada,  and  on  the  other,  of  extending  to  that 
province,  as  fares  consistent  with  our  engagements  towards 
them,  all  the  advantages  of  British  institutions  and  Bri- 
tish laws — there  can,  I  think,  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
in  this  House.  Neither,  fortunately,  can  there  be  any  as 
to  the  right  of  this  House  to  examine  fully  into  the  merits 
or  defects  of  the  present  constitution  of  Canada,  as  esta- 
blished by  the  act  which  first  granted  that  constitution — 
and  to  revise  it  in  such  manner,  as  to  us  may  appear 
proper.  I  mean  the  celebrated  Quebec  Act  of  1791*  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  abstract  or  general  argument 
upon  this  point ;  because  not  only  does  this  right  appear 
to  be  expressly  reserved  and  declared  by  the  very  wording 
ci  the  preamble  of  this  act;  but  if  there  could  be  any 
doubt  on  this  point,  it  would  be  at  once  removed  by  a 
reference  to  the  declarations  made  in  this  House  at  tfie 
time  when  it  was  introduced.  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt 
expressly  provided,  that  nothing  which  it  contained  should 
be  held  as  not  liable  to  such  further  alterations  and  amend- 
ments as  circumstances  might,  from  time  to  time,  appear  to 
i^uire.  It  carries  the  principle  of  modification  or  repeal, 
even  to  the  reserved  lands,  allotted  for  the  use  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Established  Church  in  Canada*  It  is,  there- 
fore, clearly  apparent,  that  we  are,  at  present,  quite  as  much 
at  liberty  to  consider  the  act  of  1791,  with  reference 
to  the  amendment  of  any  imperfection  or  defect  contained  in 
it,  as  we  are  at  liberty  to  consider,  in  a  similar  manner,  any 
other  act  of  the  legislature.  I  own  that  I  cannot  but  think 
it  vm  fiTtimate,  that  no  doubt  can  exist  upon  this  point. 
I  am  glad  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  British  Parlia- 
aient  Ut  deal  with  defects  or  difficulties  of  this  nature,  and 
to  reform  the  previous  act  of  the  Legislature,  in  r^ard  to 
^emment  of  our  Canadian  territories,  cannot  be  di»- 
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puted.  I  am  the  rather  disposed  to  rejoice  at  this  circum<* 
stance,  because,  standing  aloof,  as  we  do,  from  the  party 
feelings  and  local  jealousies  of  the  Canadians,  our  decision 
will  be  the  more  respected ;  first,  as  coming  from  a  high 
and  competent  authority,  and  next,  on  account  of  our 
manifest  impartiality.  On  both  these  grounds  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  final  determination  of  Parliament,  with  regard 
to  the  civil  government  of  the  Canadas,  will  be  cheerfully 
received,  and  readily  acquiesced  in.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject  I  confess  I  feel  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  our  in- 
terference.  I  consider  it  calculated  to  allay  the  animosities 
ol  the  Canadians,  and,  if  wisely  conducted,  well  adapted  to 
place  the  system  of  government  in  our  North  American 
territories  on  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  footing ;  thus 
conducting  at  once  to  the  manifest  benefit  of  the  colonies, 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country. 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  fatigue  the  House  with  any  long 
detail  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  history  of  Canada, 
sbce  it  was  first  ceded  to  his  Majesty^s  Government  by  the 
peace  of  1769.  But  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  short  review 
of  the  principal  measures  which  have  since  been  adopted 
by  the  Crown  and  by  Parliament,  for  the  government  and 
setdement  of  these  provinces.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1768^  Canada  was  ceded  to  the  British  Crown,  without 
any  stipulation  or  obligation  whatever  with  respect  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  Government  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered. So  far  from  there  being  any  condition  or  qualifi- 
cation connected  with  the  surrender  of  these  provinces^ 
they  were  yielded  up  to  England  by  France  in  full 
sovereignty  and  complete  possession,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
new  conquest.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  state, 
that  the  country  was  settled  by  the  French  about  the  year 
1660,  when  the  first  French  governor  was  appointed.  At 
that  time  the  population  was  principally,  if  not  wholly, 
confined  to  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
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two  towns  then  built,  namely  Montreal  and  Quebec ;  and 
at  the  period  of  the  conquest  the  French  settlers  did  not 
exceed  sixty-five  thousand.  This  was  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  colony  at  this  epoch  of  its  history.  But  though  the 
population  was  so  very  limited,  and  although  it  was  placed 
under  circumstances,  and  with  wants  and  necessities,  so 
diiFerent  from  what  it  could  possibly  have  experienced  in 
the  mother  country,  it  was  nevertheless  thought  wise  and 
just  by  the  French  government,  to  graft  on  so  extremely 
limited  a  stock,  the  whole  of  the  feudal  system  of  France, 
as  it  existed  in  all  its  odious  deformities,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  may  apply  to  this  con- 
duct what  has  been  said  of  those  who  built  country 
seats  about  the  same  period — ^that  they  adopted  all  the 
faults  and  sacrifices  of  comfort  observable  at  Versailles, 
whilst  they  still  wanted  its  grandeur.  Such  was  the  state  of 
Canada  under  the  French  regime.  The  feudal  system 
flourished  in  all  its  vigour  among  a  small  population, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  The  mother  countiy  grafted 
upon  the  other  institutions  of  her  colony  a  law  of  suc- 
cession— ^not  the  general  French  law  of  sdccession,  which 
was  that  of  primogeniture,  but  a  system  denominated  "  the 
Custom  of  Paris.'*  So  that,  connecting  the  effects  of  this 
law  of  succession  with  the  influence  of  the  feudal  system  in 
Canada,  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  French,  the  con- 
sequences to  the  colony  were  any  thing  rather  than  bene- 
ficial. The  lords  paramount  held  directly  under  the  Crown, 
and  granted  certain  portions  of  lands  to  their  vassals* 
These  seignories  (according  to  the  law  of  succession  to 
which  I  have  alluded)  were  not^ capable  of  severance;  but 
have  been  divided  and  subdivided,  ever  since  the  period 
of  their  first  institution,  because  the  holder  of  the  land 
owed  suit  and  service  to  the  lord  paramount.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  are  subdivided  into  shares  so  minute  as  to 
be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  administer  the 
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existing  system  of  civil  law ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
circumstance  is  equally  disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of 
persons  possessing,  or  claiming  to  possess,  property  in  them. 
Such  is  the  natural  consequence  and  effect  of  the  com- 
plicated state  of  tenures  in  the  Canadas.  It  was  no  longer 
ago  than  this  morning  that  I  saw  in  a  Canada,  paper  an 
advotisementof  the  sale  of  a  one-thirteenth  of  a  hundredth 
part  of  a  lorddiip.  Some  of  the  notices  of  sale  in  these 
coioDies  are  extremely  curious,  and  comprehend  fractional 
parts  of  fractions  of  estates,  of  a  nature  to  puzzle  Mr. 
FinlajacHi  himself,  with  all  his  skill  in  figures.  We  read 
constantly  of  the  third  of  a  seventh,  and  the  half  of  a  sixth 
of  a  lordship  to  be  disposed  of.  I  recollect  a  notice  of  the 
sale  of  a  forty-fourth  of  a  fourth  of  a  tenth  of  a.  sixth  share 
of  an  estate ;  another,  of  an  eleventh  of  a  fourth  of  a  fifth 
c{  a  sixth;  and  another  of  a  forty-fourth  of  a  fifth  of  .a 
sixth.  Under  this  curious  and  rather  puzzling  state  of 
the  law,  by  which  seignories  are.  divided  into  such  im- 
practicable shares,  it  is  almo^  impo^ible  for  any  individual 
to  tell  to  whom  it  is  tJiat  he  owes  suit  and  service.  Yet  a 
great  many  duties  are  imposed  tinder  the  feudal  system, 
some  of  them  to  be  paid  in  kind,  and  some  in  money.  For 
iDstaoce,  there  are  fines,  sbnual  duties  on  all  alienations  of 
property,  and  vieMous  rights  ftnd  duties  of  a  most  vexatious 
and  hatrasBiiig  nature.' 

Sir^  very  diordy  after  the  treaty,  by  which,  in  1768, 
Canada 'was  oeSed  to  the  Crown,  the  King  of  England 
tasiied*  a  proclamation,  inviting  such  of  his  subjects  as 
were  so  disi)osed  to  settle  in  tlie  newly-acquired  territory; 
deckuring  the  royal  intention  shortly  to  confer  a  Legislative 
AssemUy  on  the  oolony,  ai^d  informing  them,  that  all 
persons  settling  in  the  country  should  forthwith  enjoy  the 
boiefit  and  protection,  derivabie  firoih  British  laws  and 
Gourts  of  judicaturei   « Until  the  year  1774,  British  lawk 
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wer^,  as  far  as  possible,  introduced  and  carried  into  ef&ct 
in  the  colony.  British  courts  of  justice  were  established, 
with  proper  judges  to  adnriuister  tlie  law,  and  the  whole 
system  of  British  judicature  was  set  on  foot,  according  to 
the  terms  of  his  Majesty^s  proclamation.  The  other  part 
of  the  proclamation,  however,  containing  an  assurance 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  Legislative  Assembly,  was 
not  carried  into  effect.  In  1T74,  from  the  situation  in 
which  other  provinces  of  America,  then  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  were  placed,  it  was  not  thought  expedient,  by  the 
government  of  the  day,  to  grant  a  Legislative  Assembly  to 
Canada.  It  appeared,  about  this  time,  that  the  Canadians 
were  greatly  attached  to  their  original  system  of  legislaticm, 
and  not  well  satisfied  with  that  more  recentiy  introduced 
amongst  them.  Accordingly,  it  being  thought  desirable  to 
conciliate  the  loyalty,  affection,  and  good-will,  of  our 
Canadian  subjects  at  that  juncture,  in  IT74  it  waa,  for  the 
first  time,  mentioned  in  Parliament,  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  pass  an  act  of  the  legislature,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  good  the  assurance  of  1768,  but  to  recall  all  the 
pledges  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  system  of  British 
jurisprudence,  and  the  establishment  of  British  courts  of 
justice.  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  object  The 
preamble  of  the  act  was  suggested  by,  and  drawn  up  in 
compliance  with,  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  Canadians, 
and  went  upon  the  principle,  that  the  French  laws,  to 
which  they  had  been  long  accustomed,  were  well  adapted 
to  their  situation  and  circumstances.  The  bill  itself  recalls 
all  the  declarations  contained  in  the  proclamation  of  1763 ; 
and  re-establishes  the  French  laws  and  customs  as  they 
regard  property,  and  the  system  of  civil  law,  including  the 
Custom  of  Paris.  However,  the  samp  act  makes  provisicms 
for  retaining  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  of 
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England  in  Canada  ;  which,  from  1774,  was  to  be  governed 
by  the  civil  law  of  France,  and  the  criminal  code  of 
England. 

Between  the  years  1763  and  1774i  the  Crown  had  pro- 
ceeded to  make  grants  of  land  in  Canada,  with  a  view  to 
the  settlement  of  the  colony,  by  an  additional  number  of 
new  inhabitants.  In  all  grants  out  of  immediate  lordships, 
the  lands  were  held  under  tenures  of  free  or  common 
soccage,  as  contradistinguished  from  seignories.  The 
holders  were  placed  under  the  influence  of  an  unintelligible 
system  of  law.  One  estate  was  held  by  common  soccage, 
another  by  a  difierent  tenure.  With  respect  to  civil  rights, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  French  law  and  administration 
was  established ;  but  the  English  system  of  jurisprudence 
prevailed  in  criminal  matters.  In  the  same  year,  1774, 
another  important  act,  and  one  well  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  favourable  feelings  and  loyalty  of  the  Canadians  towards 
the  Crown,  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  By 
this  act,  it  was  provided,  that  all  customs  and  duties  (and 
they  were  numerous,  onerous,  and  oppressive),  heretofore 
imposed  on  the  colonists  by  France,  and  from  the  date  of 
the  conquest  to  that  year  payable  to  England,  should 
thenceforth  and  for  ever  cease  and  determine.  In  lieu  of 
these  imposts,  the  act  appointed  other  duties  of  a  more 
easy  and  equitable  nature ;  the  produce  of  which  was  to 
be  appropriated,  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  mother 
country,  but  to  defray  the  expenses  necessarily  attendant 
oo  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  local  government  of  Canada. 

In  the  memorable  year  1774,  besides  these  two  boons 
to  the  Canadians— the  restoration  of  the  system  of  civil 
law,  of  which  they  approved  and  under  which  they  had 
before  lived,  and  the  abolition  of  the  French  duties — 
another  was  conferred.     This  consisted  in  the  recognition, 
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by  this  country,  of  the  established  religion,  and  in  a 
provision  being  made  for  its  maintenance  and  support ; 
— a  boon  which  I  sincerely  trust  may  never  be  with- 
drawn. I  have  spoken  of  these  measures  adopted  by 
England,  as  boons  to  the  Canadians;  for  such  they 
were  certainly  considered  by  them  at  the  time,  what- 
ever may  h^ve  been  the  subsequent  effects  of  one  of 
them :  suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  afforded  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation,  and  accepted  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
satisfaction.  Of  the  recognition  and  establishment  of  the 
prevailing  religion  in  Canada/  in  lT74i,  I  have  already 
spoken  in  terms  of  approbation,  and  have  only  to  repeat 
my  hope,  that  the  gift  may  never  be  disturbed.  No  doubt, 
it  was  thankfully  received,  and  is  gratefully  remembered. 
The  restoration  of  the  system  of  French  law,  and  ad- 
joinistration  iu  civil  cases,  was,  in  all  probability,  quite 
^  much  prized  at  the  time  by  the  parties,  as  the  provision 
made  for  recognising  their  religious  faith.  I  am  satisfied, 
however,  th^t  if  not  then  restored  and  re-established,  the 
laws  in  question  (which  are  unfriendly  to  commerce,  and 
repugnant  to  enlightened  principles  of  unrestricted  dealing) 
would  soon  have  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  British 
enterpri$e.  But,  passing  by  this  topic  for  the  present,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  abolition  of  the  French 
duties,  and  the  imposition  of  other  and  less  burthensome 
taxes,  the  proceeds  of  wliich  were  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  Colonial  Grovemment  and  institutions,  was  a  consi- 
derable benefit  to  the  Canadians. 

In  1778,  a  law  was  passed  in  this  country,  which,  al- 
though not  immediately  bearing  upon,  or  having  reference  to, 
Canada,  was  yet  of  considerable  importance,  as  well  to  that 
as  to  our  other  colonies.  I  allude  to  the  Declaratory  act, 
by  which  this  country  relinquished  all  future  right  to  tax 
its  colonies;  granting  them  the  power  to  impose  duties 
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themselves,  which  dudes  were  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  their  own  institutions  and  establishments,  and  were  not 
to  form  part  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain.  At  this 
time  there  existed,  perhaps,  a  doubt,  as  to  whether  the  act 
applied  to  Canada.  Some  thought  that  the  bill  was  only 
meant  to  apply  to  our  colonies  in  the  West-Indies,  and  to 
those  places  in  America  that  retained  their  allegiance  to 
England,  and  had  legislative  assemblies  of  their  own,  which 
were  hereby  authorised  to  tax  themselves.  But,  however 
the  fact  might  be,  in  this  state  Canada  remained  until  the 
year  1791,  when  it  was  thought  necessary  by  Mr.  Pitt  to 
introduce  his  bill,  since  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
« Quebec  Act.^'  This  law  attracted  more  notice  at  the 
time  of  its  enactment,  principally  on  account  of  the  then 
state  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  it  might, 
in  aU  probability,  have  otherwise  done,  by  reason  of  its 
intrinsic  interest  or  importance.  Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  no 
more  than  what  was  due  to  the  growing  importance  and 
wealth  of  Canada,  to  give  that  colcHiy  a  popular  repre-^ 
sentation.  By  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  right 
and  control  over  aU  imposts  was  vested  in  an  assembly^  to 
be  so  constituted.  We  should  bear  this  circumstance  in 
mind,  because  what  now  exists  has  reference  to  this  act. 
By  the  act  of  1774,  the  system  of  civil  law  of  the  colony 
was  established,  and  provisions  were  made  for  the  support 
of  its  government,  by  means  of  moderate  duties  then  im- 
posed. Under  the  act  of  1791,  all  duties  were  to  be  im- 
posed and  appropriated  as  the  colonial  legislature  should 
determine.  Another  object  of  the  act  was^  to  divide  the 
colony  into  two  separate  provinces — ^Upper  and  Lower 
Canada, — giving  to  each  a  separate  legislature.  It  was 
considered  desirable  to  encourage  loyalists  and  disbanded 
soldiers  to  become  settlers  in  Upper  Canada,  where  there 
were  no  French  settlers,  and  where  no  feudal  system  was 
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could  be  obtained,  he  would  not  say  that  money  applied  to 
the  promotion  of  emigration  would  not  be  well  laid  out. 
But,  as  his  right  honourable  friend  intended  to  bring  forward 
a  proposition  to  that  eiFect,  he  would  postpone  what  he  had 
to  say  on  that  subject  until  it  came  regularly  before  the 
House.  The  bill,  he  admitted,  was  entitled  to  the  utmost 
consideration  ;  and  what  he  approved  of  highly  in  it  was, 
that  it  was  a  permissive  and  not  an  obligatory  measure,  and 
that  there  were  guards  and  checks  to  prevent  any  very 
rapid  or  perilous  trial  of  the  experiment.  He  would  pro- 
mise to  bestow  the  most  attentive  consideration  upon  it, 
and  whether  the  plan  of  his  right  honourable  friend  were 
adopted  or  not,  the  utmost  praise  was  due  to  him  for  the 
ability  and  perseverance  with  which,  amidst  the  pressure  of 
official  duties,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  benevolent 
object  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  pauper  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA. 
May  2. 
In  pursuance  of  the  notice,  that  he  would  this  day  move  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Civil  Government  of  Canada, 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  rose,  and  spoke  in  substance  as 
follows :— * 

The  subject  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  one  which,  however 
it  may  bear — and  it  chiefly  does  bear — upon  interests  and 
feelings  in  a  great  degree  removed  from  those  which  ordi- 
narily affect  ourselves,  is  nevertheless  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  question  which  I  wish  at  this  time 
to  induce  the  House  to  investigate  is,  whether  those  extcn- 
•  Assisted  by  Mr.  Huskisson's  MS.  notes. 
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sive,  valuable,  and  fertile  possessions  of  the  Crown,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Canadas,  are  or  are  not  administered 
under  a  system  of  civil  government,  adapted  to  the  wants,  the 
well-being,  and  the  happiness  of  nearly  a  million  of  British 
subjects,  and  to  the  permanent  maintenance  of  those  intimate 
relations  of  allegiance  and  protection,  which  ought  always 
to  exist  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.     If, 
upon  inquiry,  it  shall  be  found,  that  the  present  system  of 
government  in  those  states  is  not  well  adapted  to  all  these 
purposes,  and  that  the  remedy  for  the  evil  cannot  be  ap- 
plied without  the  authority  of  parliament — ^it  will  be  for. 
parliament  to  deal  with  the  question,  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  such  modifications,  improvements,  and  al- 
terations in  the  existing  system,  as  may  appear  necessary.  • 
But,  Sir,  though  considerable  evils,  and  great  and  ac« 
knowledged  defects  may  be  found  to  exist  in  the  present 
system,  and  some  oversights  may  be  discovered  in  its  ad-» 
ministration,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  any  particular 
iadividual  is  responsible,  or  can  be  justly  accused  of  occa« 
sioning  those  imperfections.     Sir,  the  constitution  under 
which  the  Canadas  are  now  governed,  was  devised  and  in., 
troduced  by  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that  ever  ap- 
peared within  these  walls.     But  when  we  consider  how 
little  the  country  in  question  was  then  known,  and  to  what 
a  limited  extent  its  resources  and  interests  were  understood, 
it  will  not  appear  matter  of  astonishment,  that  in  a  country 
like  Canada,  imperfectly  known,  and  so  thinly  peopled  as 
it  was  when  the  present  form  of  civil  government  was  esta- 
blished^ the  system  devised  for  its  government  should  have 
been  found  extremely  defective.     Neither  will  it  appear 
unaccountable,  that,  in  the  details  of  this  system,  there 
should  be  many  difficulties  which  require  to  be  removed^ 
many  imperfections  which  require  a  remedy,  many  omis^ 
sions  which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  supply. 

In  the  great  and  leading  principle  of  the  present  system 
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I  consider  an  importimt public  duty  in  a  legidativejiqaemUy 
is  overlooked.  I  m^antbe,  education  of  the- clpldinep  of 
the  settlers.  That  is  a  subject  never  thought  .of.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  state  of  ^ingsis  such,  that  the  L^tilers.fed^  more 
disposed  to  connect  themselves  with  those  diatricte  .which 
border  on  the  United  States,  where  ,they  can  have  Iheir 
wants  of  this  description  supplied,  and  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  thaa  to  renwn.io  ibe 
country  to  which  .they  owe  allegiance. 

These  evils,  Sir^  have,  I  regret. to  say^  beea  of  aome 
standing,  but  they  have  been  more  aevo^ely  &lt,  aa  the 
capital  and  population  of  this  country  have  been  directed 
to  these  colonies,  and  as  they  have  become  of  gt<^ter  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country.     Having 
become  sensible  of  the  evil,  the  question  now  arises  a9  to 
what  remedy  shall  be  applied  to  it.    One  was  ^ugge^ted, 
and  att^6iikptied  to^  be  cavned  atoto  effect^  about  fi^iu:  years 
back,  by  which  the  two  legislatures  were  to-'bein9Dqporated 
into  one;  that  is,  the  .Upper,  or  English  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, was  to  be  reunited  under  caie  Government*  with  the 
French  or  Lower  part  of  it.    There  were  various  grounds 
on  which  the  bill  which  my  right  bonouraUe  friend  io'tro- 
duced  with  that  view  were  opposed ;  but. the. principal  one, 
I  believe,  was  the  lateness  of  theperiod^of  tjbe.  sessioa  at 
which  it  was  bmught  forward.  That  bill,  therefore,  did  not 
pass.  Whether  the  remedy  it  proposed  is  the  best  that  can 
be  imagined,  I  wiQ  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  it  is  certainly 
open  to  many  serious  objections.     Those,  however,  will  be 
proper  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  which 
I  mean  to  propose.     Another  remedy  that  has  been  sug- 
gested is  to  form  all  the  English  townships,  as  they  are, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  called,  into  a  third  province. 
To  that  scheme  also  the  objections  are  numerous  and 
serious.  Indeed,  none  have  been  devised  that  are  not  subject 
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to  many  objections.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  ooiUmittee 
to  point  out  that  cdurse  "frhich  presents  the  fewest,  to 
recoDcfie  the  conflicting  pretendons  of  the  different  parties, 
imd  thus  tO'  remove  the  great  obstacles  to  the  improvement 
of  this  impicMtaiit  colony* 

But,  Sir,  these  ore  not  the  only  considerations  that^have 
induced  me  to  recommend  the  -House  to  take  into  its 
consideration  the  state  of  the  civfl  government  of  Canada. 
Besides  the  obstacles  I  Jiave  menticxied,  as  lying  in  the  way 
of  the  happiness  of  this  colony,  another,  of  a  most  fcn^mi- 
dable  nature,  has  grown  up  out  of  the  state  of  the  represen- 
tative system,  as  I  have  described  it.  I  allude  to  the  dis- 
putes which  have  arisen,  concerning  the  extent  of  control 
which  the  colonial  legislature  should  have  over  the  puUic 
revenue  of  the  colony  and  its  fiscal  regulations.  I  have 
already  stated  that,  in  1774,  all  the  taxes  that  had  been 
imposed  under  the  French  regime  were  abrogated,  and 
other  duties  levied  in  their  stead,  which  were  appropriated 
by  the  Crown  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  administriation 
of  justice,  and  of  the  civil  establishment  of  the  colony. 
The  duties,  thus  levied  in  lieu  ct  the  old  French  ones,  I 
may  describe  technically  as  the  permanent  revenue  of  the 
Crown.  It  amounts  to  about  9Sfi00l.  per  annum,  and  haa 
been  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  apprcqpriated 
by  the  act  of  1774.  Besides  this,  the  Crown  has  a  small 
revenue  called  "  the  casualty  revenue,**  which  consists  of 
fines,  fdrfeitures,  and  other  in-comings,  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  as  the  Lord  Paramount.  This  revenue  amounts  to 
about  5,000/.  per  annum,  and  is  at  the' absolute  disposal  of 
the  Crown ;  but  this  also  has  been  appropriated  to  the  civil 
services  of  the  country.  The  remaining  revenue  of  the 
cdony  arises  from  taxes  imposed  since  1791,  by  the  colo* 
nial  l^islature.  Part  of  this  revenue  the  Assembly  has 
appropriated  specifically  to  discharge  the  expenses  of  its 
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own  sittings,  and  part  to  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  remainder  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  to  the  different  expenses  of 
the  colony  generally.  The  amount  thus  collected  by  the 
taxes  imposed  by  the  Assembly  has  been,  upon  axi  average^ 
about  140,000/.  per  annum.  There  are  also  some  small 
sums  raised,  by  virtue  of  acts  of  this  House,  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  trade  of  the  colony. 

For  some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  act  in  1774<9 
nothing  could  goon  more  smoothly  than  the  system  it  esta- 
blished. The  Crown  had  divested  itself  of  the  power  it 
had  over  the  permanent  revenue  ;  and  the  sum  raised  under 
that  name,  although  small,  was  sufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  civil  service,  and  of  the  judicial  establishments. 
Afterwards,  however,  the  necessity  of  making  roads,  and 
numerous  other  expenses,  incidental  to  a  rising  colony, 
rendered  this  sum  insufficient  It  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  raise  a  larger  sum  ;  and  this  was  done  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  House  of  Assembly.  By  what  degrees,  in 
what  manner,  and  under  what  circumstances,  a  difference 
grew  up  between  the  local  legislature  and  the  executive 
government,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  trace,  for  any  of 
the  purposes  which  I  have  now  in  view*  The  present  state 
of  the  controversy,  however,  is  of  this  nature.  The  House 
of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  claims  the  right  of  apprcv* 
priating'the  permanent  revenue,  item  by  item ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  right  of  deciding  what  branches  of  the  civil  service, 
and  what  of  the  judicial  establishments,  should  receive 
their  incomes,  and  in  what  portions,  from  this  fund.  On 
the  other  part,  it  is  maintained,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in 
a  manner  absolutely  incontrovertible  in  law,  that  the  Crown 
possesses  over  this  revenue  a  discretionary  power,  as  to  the 
proportions  in  which  it  is  to  be  distributed,  provided  it  be 
for  purposes  directed  by  the  act.  I  believe  there  is  no  lawyer 
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wJio  will  deny,  that  as  long  as  the  Crown  appropriated  that 
revalue  to  the  administration  pf  justice  in  Canada,  and  to  its  . 
dvil  government,  pursuant  to  the  words  of  the  Act  of  1774 
—OS  long  as  it  fulfils  all  the  conditions  required  by  good 
faith  towards  the  Canadians, — it  has  a  right  to  prescribe  the 
mode  in  which  the  revenue,  consistently  with  that  Act,  shall 
be  expended.  There  is  no  one  who  will  not  say,  that  the 
pretensions  of  the  legislative  body  to  take  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  this  money  into  its  own  hands,  are  neither  founded 
in  law  nor  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  House  of 
Assembly  holding  the  public  purse  in  its  hands,  having  the 
complete  command  of  the  general  revenue,  in  order  to  en- 
force its  unreasonable  pretensions,  have  refused  to  appro- 
priate any  part  of  the  larger  revenue,  of  which  they  have 
the  command,  unless  the  appropriation  of  the  permanent 
Crown  revenue  be  given  up  to  them  also. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  state  of  the  controversy  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  body  in  Canada.  The  consequences 
of  the  agitation  of  such  a  question  as  this,  in  which  both 
parties  have  stood  upon  their  extreme  rights,  have  been 
most  unfortunate  One  of  the  consequences  has  been,  the 
necessity  under  which  the  representative  of  the  King  has 
found  himself,  of  appropriating  money  for  the  necessary 
services  of  the  colony,  without  the  sanction  of  the  colonial 
legislature.  Such  a  thing  as  this,  in  a  country  with  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  can  only  be  justified  by  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  preventing  graeral  confusion,  and  the  subversion 
of  the  government.  I  do  not  stand  here — ^living  as  I  do,  in 
a  country  where  the  rights  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
l^slature  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  money  it  raises 
are  so  well  known  and  universally  acknowledged — ^to  de- 
fend the  abstract  propriety  of  a  governor  of  a  colony, 
appropriating  its  revenue  without  the  sanction  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature^  as  reijuired  by  law ;  but,  pressed  by  neces- 
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sity^  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wonder^  at,  however  we 
may  regret  the  necessity,  that  a  governor  should  take  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony 
committed  to  his  charge.  When  principles  are  pressed  to  the 
extreme,  a  legislature  may,  no  doubt,  distress  the  executive 
government  of  a  country,  and  so  wear  it  out  by  continued 
opposition,  as  to  have  the  point  in  dispute  conceded ;  but 
what,  in  the  mean  time,  are  the  unfortunate  results  to  the 
people  ? — what,  in  the  midst  of  these  conflicts,  has  been 
the  result  to  the  province  of  Canada  ?  Nothing  is  ex- 
pended, of  the  money  raised  in  this  irregular  manner,  but 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the  government 
of  the  {ft'ovince :  all  improvement  is  at  a  stand,  the  roads 
are  neglected,  education  overlooked,  the  public  build- 
ings suffered  to  fall  to  decay,  and  the  country  gena^y 
brought  to  such  a  stat^  that  there  is  not  a  Canadian  whose 
interests  do  not  suffer. 

Sir,  the  recurraice  of  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  our 
duty  to  prevent ;  and  I  think  I  have  made  out  a  case  suf- 
ficient to  convince  the  House,  that,  if  we  have  the  right 
and  the  power,  the  tinie  is  arrived  which  warrants  me  in 
calling  upon  Farliamient  to  interpose  its  authority,  ior  the 
purpose  of  quieting  these  feuds,  and  of  establishing  such  a 
system  of  civil  government  in  Canada,  as  may  give  a  fair 
share  to  all  parties  in  the  province,  of  the  administration 
of  the  revenues,  so  as  to  render  them  available  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  country — such  a  system  as  will,  on  the 
one  hand,  give  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  power  of 
directing  the  whole  application  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  province ;  and,  on  the 
other,  restrain  them  from  the  exercise  of  any  authority 
over  what  I  may  call  the  civil  list.  Every  man  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  country  must  be  aware  of  the  unfitness  of 
the   King^s   representative  in  the   government,    and  the 
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judicial  establishment  for  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, which  is  the  same  as  that  of  England,  depending  for 
their  stipends  upon  the  varying  judgments  of  a  popular 
assembly.  The  inexpediency  of  thi^,  with  regard  to  the 
judicial  establishment,  which  in  its  administration  of  jus- 
tice might  often  come  into  cpllision  with  the  members  of 
the  Assembly^  whose  judgment  is  every  year  to  regulate 
the  reward  of  their,  services,  must  be  particularly  obvious. 
Judges  have  duties  to  perform,  which  render  it  essenticil 
that  they  should  be  perfectly  independent. 

I  trust  I  need  say  no  more  to  convince  the  House,  that 
the  system  wished  to  be  established  by  the  Canadian  legis- 
lature is  not  cmnpatible  with  the  independence  and  dig- 
nity, either  of  the  Eing!*s  representative  or  of  the  criminal 
judges.  Out  of  what  particular  fund  these  charges  should 
be  defrayed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  but  the  present 
plan  of  paying  a  fixed  sum  out  of  a  variable  revenue,  I 
certainly  think  might  be  amended.  I  thinly  some  mode 
mi^t  be  found,  for  establishing  what  I  have  styled  the 
dvil  list ;  from  which  the  salaries  of  the  judicial  and  other 
departments  should  be  granted  for  life,  or  in  any  other 
way  that  would  answer  the  object  I  have  in  view.  The 
remainder  of  the  revenue  should  then  be  left  at  the  free 
disposal  of  the  Colonial  legislature.  And  I  must  here,  in 
justice  to  the  King's  government  in  Canada,  daim  for 
them  their  due.  So  far  were  they  from  wishing  to  have 
the  control  over  any  further  sum  than  that  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  that  they  have  never  hesitated,  during  the  whole 
of  these  troubles,  to  lay  before  the  legislature  of  the  pro- 
vince an  account  of  the  application  of  the  revenue,  in  order 
that  the  Assembly  might  be  assured  there  was  no  misap- 
plication of  it.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  govern- 
ment there  are  perfectly  willing  to  accede  to  the  suggestion 
I  have  just  made,  respecting  the  share  of  control  which  it 
shall  have  over  the  colonial  revenue. 
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Sir,  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  other  topics  connected 
with  the  present  state  of  Canada,  which  would  justify  me 
in  detaining  the  House  longer,  as  I  trust  I  have  said  suffi- 
cient to  support  me  in  the  motion  with  which  T  shall  con- 
clude. There  are  two  grounds  on  which  I  principally  rest. 
The  first,  is  the  state  of  the  representative  system  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  situation  of  the  revenue  in  respect  to  the 
administration  of  justice;  the  second,  is  the  controversy 
which  has  grown  up  respecting  the  powers  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  bodies.  The  case  I  have  made  out  on 
those  two  points  is  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  entitle  me  to  the 
committee  for  which  I  am  about  to  move. 

Sir,  I  should  now  have  concluded  all  that  I  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  state  to  the  House  on  the  present  'occasion,  if  I 
had  not  witnessed  in  some  quarters,  and  I  may  say  in  some 
degree  in  this  House,  a  disposition  to  think  that  all  en- 
quiry and  concern  about  Canada  are  unnecessary,  and  that 
the  public  interest  of  this  country  would  be  best  consulted 
by  our  at  once  relinquishing  all  controul  and  dominion 
over  these  possessions.  Sir,  it  is  very  easy,  but  I  must  say 
it  is  the  proof  of  a  very  shallow  mind,  to  lay  down  a  rule  of 
this  sort.  In  British  America  there  are  nearly  a  million 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  bom  like  ourselves  in  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  of  this  country,  anxious  to  remain  in  that  alle- 
giance,— fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  it,  and  having  as  good 
a  right  as  ourselves  to  claim  for  their  persons  and  property 
the  protection  which  is  the  consequence  of  that  allegiance. 
Is  this  country,  without  necessity,  without  that  right  being 
challenged  by  any  one,  to  incur  the  indelible  disgrace  of 
withdrawing  that  protection?  In  contemplating  such  a 
question,  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  say  one  word  of  the 
advantages,  naval,  commercial,  and  political,  which  we  de- 
rive from  our  connexion  with  our  colonies.  But  I  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  of  the  political  character  of  the  country — 
of  the  moral  impression  throughout  the  world  of  such  an 
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abandonment  as  is  here  proposed.  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  England  cannot  afford  to  be  little.  She  must 
be  what  she  is,  or  nothing.  It  is  not  Canada  estimated  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence — ^but  the  proudest  trophies  of 
British  valour,  but  the  character  of  British  fdth,  but  the 
honour  of  the  British  name,  which  we  shall  cast  off,  if 
upon  such  considerations  as  I  have  heard,  we  cast  off 
Canada  from  our  protection.  We  cannot  part  with  our 
dominions  there,  without  doing  an  injustice  to  their  fidelity 
and  tried  attachment,  and  tarnishing  the  national  honour. 
We  are  not.  Sir,  at  liberty  to  forego  the  high  and  impor- 
tant duties  imposed  on  us  by  our  relative  situation  towards 
those  colonies.  It  is  a  country  where  no  distinctions  pre- 
vail, such  as  disturb  some  of  our  other  territorial  posses- 
sions abroad.  There  are  no  distinctions  of  castes,  no  slavery, 
which  tend  to  engender  dissention  jui^d  disaffection.  We 
,  hav^  every  .wh^e  displayed  marks  of  a  paternal  govern- 
ment, and  planted  improvement,  not  only  on  our  colonies 
there,  but  wherever  our  empire  is  acknowledged. 

Sir,  England  is  the  parent  of  many  flouridiing  colonies- 
one  of  them  is  become  an  empire  among  the  most  powerful 
in  the  world.  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  we  have  planted 
the  seeds  of  freedom,  civilization,  and  Christianity.  To 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  we  have  carried  the  language, 
the  free  institutions,  the  system  of  laws,  which  prevail  in 
this  country ; — ^in  every  quarter  they  are  fructifying  and 
making  progress ;  and  if  it  be  said  by  some  selfish  calcu- 
lator, that  we  have  done  all  this  at  the  expense  of  sacrifices 
which  we  ought  not  to  liave  made,  my  answer  is, — ^in  spite 
of  these  sacrifices,  we  are  still  the  first  and  happiest  people 
in  the  old  world  ;  and,  whilst  this  is  our  lot,  let  us  rejoice 
rather  in  that  rich  harvest  of  glory,  which  must  belong  to  a 
nadon  that  has  laid  the  foundation  of  similar  happiness  and 
prosperity  to  other  nations,  kindred,  in  blood,  in  habits, 
and  in  feelings  to  ourselves. 
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But,  Sir,  whethei*  Canada  be  to  remain  for  ever  depen- 
dent on  England,  or  to  become  an  independent  state — ^not, 
I  trust,  by  hostile  separation,  but  by  amicable  arrangement 
•—it  is  nevertheless  the  duty,  as  it  is  the  interest,  of  this 
country,  to  imbue  it  with  English  feeling,  and  to  benefit  it  by- 
English  laws  and  English  institutipns.  I  move.  Sir,  "  That 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  Civil  Government  of  Canada,  as  established  by  the 
Act  31  Geo.  III.,  c.  31,  and  to  report,  their  obsei*vations 
and  opinions  thereupon  to  the  House.*" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT'S  MOTION  FOR  A  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  LAWS  AFFECTING  THE 
ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

May  12. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved,  "  That  this  House 
do  resolve  itselfinto  a  Committee  to  consider  of  the  State  of  the  Laws 
affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  such  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment,  as 
may  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  and  to  the  general 
satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects." 
The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  9th,  and  again  to  the  12th ;  when 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  rose  and  said  : — * 
I  was  so  exhausted  vhen  I  offered  myself  to  your 
notice  at  a  late  hour  on  Friday  night,  and  the  House  niani- 
Tested,  by  such  unequivocal  indications,  that  it  was  much 
in  the  same  state,  that  I  confess,  Sir,  I  was  not  sorry  that 
an  adjournment  was  proposed  ;  and  if  I  was  not  sorry  then, 
I  am  much  less  so  now,  when  the  postponement  of  the  ques- 
tion has  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  able  and  eloquent 

*  From  Mr.  Iluskisson^s  MS:  notes. 
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q)cech  of  my  right  honourable  friend  who  spoke  first  this 
evening*  from  being  either  lost,  or  from  being  that  with 
which  the  debate  would  have  closed.  For  although  I  was 
then  ready  to  give  a  silent  vote,  it  was,  I  own,  my  wish  to 
accompany  that  vote  with  some  explanation  and  record  of  the 
feelings  by  which  it  would  have  been  guided  and  directed. 

Having  been  enabled,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  House  on 
former  occasions,  to  state  my  general  sentiments  on  this 
great  question,  aiid  having  been  present,  I  may  say,  at  all 
the  many  and  protracted  debates  which  have  taken  place 
upon  it,  since  the  period  of  the  Union,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  last  year,  when  I  was  kept  away  by  illness— and 
Dot  being  therefore  one  of  those  <<  buds  of  genius,'''  one  of 
those  "young  germs'' just  coming  forth,  whom  my  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney  General,  invites  to  retire  from  the 
debate,  and  improve  their  minds  by  reading  all  the  journals 
of  the  House — I  feel  that  I  should  abuse  the  patience  of 
the  House,  if  I  were  to  enter  into  a  laboured  examination 
of  a  question  so  completely  exhausted,  that  I  believe  no 
man  can  expect,  either  in  the  way  of  argument  or  illustra- 
tion—either by  drawing  upon  the  stores  of  history,  or  by 
referring  to  contemporaneous  proceedings  in  other  countries 
— to  infuse  any  thing  like  new  life  into  the  enquiry. 

I  do  not  except  from  this  remark  the  gr^t  use  which 
has  been  made,  on  the  present  occasion,  of  the  ti'eaty  of 
Limerick,  and  of  the  transactions  which  took  place  at  the 
time  of  the  Irish  Union.  In  respect  to  the  treaty  of  Lime- 
rick* I  fairly  own.  that  I  differ  very  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  Solicitor-General,  and  by  my 
rig^t  honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  As  a  friend  to  Catholic  concession,  on 
clearer  and  stronger  grounds,  I  regret  that  this  treaty  has 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Petitioners,  and  by  a 

•  Mr.  Charles  Grant. 
VOL.    III.  U 
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Strained  construction  put  so  forward  in  the  argument  upon 
their  cldms.  I  further  regret  it,  in  common  with  my  right 
honourable  friend,  because  it  cannot  be  so  construed  without 
casting  a  doubt  upon  the  character  of  this  country,  and 
without  imputing  to  one  of  its  most  justly  honoured 
monarchs,  and  to  some  of  its  most  patriotic  statesmen,  con- 
duct the  most  odious  and  detestable — ^that  of  having  grossly 
violated  their  plighted  word,  and  of  having  wantonly  op- 
pressed the  weak  and  the  fallen,  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing 
the  public  faith  and  honour  of  their  country.  This,  Sir,  is 
all  that  I  shall  say  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  except  that 
I  would  venture  to  suggest  to  those  who  have  brought  it 
forward  to  imitate  the  example  of  my  right  honourable 
friend,  and  to  promise  never  again  to  mention  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  in  connection  with  this  question.  Sure,  I  am^ 
for  one,  and  I  believe  I  speak  the  feelings  of  many  in  this 
House,  that  if  it  was  pressed  upon  me  solely  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  I  should  be  very 
indifferent  about  the  issue. 

Then,  Sir,  in  respect  to  the  pledges  or  assurances  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Mr.  Pitt,  immediately  before  the 
Union ;  I  am  quite  confident,  with  my  right  honoiirable 
friend,  that  there  were  no  such  pledges  entered  into.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman,  the  knight  of  Kerry,  was  at 
that  time  in  ofiice  in  Ireland.  I,  Sir,  was  in  office  in  this 
country,  in  an  inferior  situation  certainly;  but  one  which, 
independent  of  private  habits  of  friendship,  placed  me  in 
confidential  relations  both  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas. 
And  here  allow  me  just  to  say,  in  passing,  that  although 
taking  a  different  line  from  that  adopted  by  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  in  Ireland,  I  relinquished  my  office,  because 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  relinquished  their  situations  in 
the  cabinet,  I  can  nevertheless  most  fully  confirm  what 
was  stated  by  the  right  honourable  the  knight  of  Kerry»  in 
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exj^anadon,  on  a  former  night  I  was  strongly  and 
warmly  pressed  by  both  of  the  ministers  to  whom  I  have 
referred  not  to  retire*  I  was  repeatedly  told  by  them,  as 
he  was,  that  retiring  ought  not  to  go  beyond  the  cabinet, 
and  that  I  should  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  Catholics 
by  remaining  at  my  post.  I  relinquished  it  from  various 
considerations,  and  most  gladly  would  T  now  and  for  ever 
relinquish  any  pretensions  which  I  may  have  to  office,  if 
by  so  doing,  I  could  only  advance,  were  it  by  one  week, 
the  final  settlement  of  this  great  question. 

But,  Sir,  if  there  were  no  pledges,  I  am  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  were  conversations  and  communica- 
tbns,  which,   with   sober  and  temperate  men — ^men  not 
only  attached  to  the  Catholic  interest,  but  also  men  at- 
tached to  the  Protestant  establishment  in  Ireland,  and  to 
the  preservation  of  that  country  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain, — had  an  influence  in  determining  their  conduct  in 
that.  8tpigg|e  of  party,  which  terminated  in  the  Union. 
Speaking  from  recollection,  I  think  I  may  affirm,  that  see- 
ing what  had  passed  between  1793,  when  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  granted,  and  1799,  including  the  rebellion,  and 
the  hair-breadth  escapes  which  Ireland  had  then  had,  in 
respect  to  foreign  invasion — ^foreseeing  probably  also  the 
future  consequences  of  the   law  of  1793,   Mr.  Pitt  was 
strongly  impressed  with  an  opinion,  that  the  best  chance 
of  preserving  the  established  church  in   Ireland,  was  by 
infttsiiig  and  incorporating  it  with  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment of  this  country — that  it  was  by  this  unity  and  identi- 
ficatuMi,  that  it  would  acquire  strength,  solidity,  and  per- 
manency.    On  the  other  hand,  he  was  equally  impressed 
with   an  opinion,  that  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  which, 
if  granted  in  the  separate  legislature  of  Ireland,  would 
infallibly  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment, and  which,  if  refused,  would  ultimately  lead  to  the 

u2 
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risk  of  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  might  by  a  legis- 
lative union  and  incorporation  be  safely  considered,  and, 
as  far  as  his  judgment  went,  conceded  in  an  imperial  Par- 
liament. 

This,  Sir,  was  the  general  conception  of  Mr.  Pitt — a 
conception  worthy  of  his  extensive  mind  and  statesman-like 
capacity.     I  really  believe  that  the  measure  of  the  Union 
was  favourably  viewed  by  many,  friendly  to  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  two    kingdoms,    both   Protestants    and 
Catholics,  upon  this  great  consideration ; — ^that,  from  de^ 
ference  to  it,  many  were  induced  to  overcome  their  natural 
reluctance  to  acquiesce  in  the  sacrifice  of  their  independent 
legislative    existence; — ^that   with   the  vivid  recollections 
which  the  good  and  wise  retained  of  the  horrors  of  the 
evil  conflict  then  scarcely  closed,   with  the  fearfid  fore- 
bodings of  future  collisions,  they  were,  as  Mr.  Pitt  was, 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the 
connection  between  the  two  countries,  for  the  common 
safety,  for  the  security  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland,  by 
the  surrender  of  some  of  those  national   feelings  which 
were  otherwise  dear  to  them  as  an  ancient  state. 

To  the  extent  of  these  inferences,  to  the  encoiuragement 
of  these  hopes,  I  think  the  communications  did  directly 
tend.  Now,  mark  the  result  The  Established  Church, 
the  Protestant  interest,  the  party  that  had  much  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  in  a  separate  existence,  have  obtained  from 
the  Union  all  that  was  in  their  expectation.  The  Catholics 
— ^the  party  which  had  the  prospect  of  acquiring  the  ascen- 
dancy in  their  separate  legislature,  and  especially  after  the 
act  of  17989  have  seen  none  of  their  expectations  realized. 
They  were  willing  to  have  them  tempered  and  moderated 
by  the  imperial  Parliament,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to 
forego  them  altogether.  They  retain  their  Vantage  ground 
acquired  in  179S.     In  that  position  they  are  impregnable. 
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But  hy  the  Union  it  has  been  so  long  flanked  and  turned, 
that  they  have  remained  in  it  ever  since,  unable  to  move 
forward,  and  to  follow  up  the  natural  advantages  which, 
but  for  the  Union,  they  would  have  attained.  Denying, 
therefore,  that  any  thing  of  pledge,  or  assurance,  was  given 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  I  must  admit,  that  the  known 
views  and  opinions  of  the  great  statesman  by  whom  that 
measure  was  effected,  had  a  considerable  moral  influence  in 
contributing  to  its  success ;  and  that  there  has  been  great 
disappointment,  but  no  breach  of  compact.  Looking  to 
that  disappointment,  and  allowing  for  the  sore  feelings 
which  it  is  calculated  to  excite  in  the  Catholic  community, 
I  have  always  considered  that  the  argument  so  powerfully 
urged  on  Friday,  by  the  honourable  member  for  the  county 
of  Waterford,*  namely,  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
that,  but  for  the  Union,  he  should  have  been  able  to  right 
himself, — is  one  which  makes  a  forcible  appeal,  if  not  to 
strict  justice,  at  least  to  our  equity  and  our  generosity. 

My  view,  then.  Sir,  of  this  momentous  subject  remains 
the  same  as  it  has  uniformly  been  since  it  was  first  dis- 
cussed in  the  United  Parliament. 

I  have  retired  from  every  successive  discussion,  whether 
successful  or  not,  with  an  increased  sense  of  the  growing 
urgency  of  concession ;  and,  happen  what  may  this  night, 
I  shall  retire  from  the  discussion,  with  increased  confidence 
that  its  final  attainment  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century^  this  subject  has 
occupied  more  of  the  time  and  deliberations  of  this  House 
-—has  called  forth  in  its  support  the  efforts  and  eloquence 
of  more  great  men — than  any  other  question,  I  believe,  that 
ever  was  debated  in  these  walls.  These  efforts  have  not 
been  unavailing.  They  have  brought  forth  good  fruits, 
although  those  fruits  are  not  yet  arrived  at  their  full  ma- 

•  Mr.  Villiers  StuHrt. 
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turity.  They  have  contributed  greatly  to  turn  public 
opinion  in  this  country ;  and  all  that  is  now  wanting,  per- 
haps, is,  first,  a  little  more  progress  in  this  respect ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  should  become,  as  it  will  then  become,  a 
public  opinion,  not  merely  passive  and  speculative  (at  that 
stage  we  are  already  arrived),  but  active,  pronounced,  and 
decided.  That  great  progress  has  already  been  made,  no 
man  who  observes  the  signs  of  the  times  can  doubt. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  less  educated  portion 
of  the  English  community  upon  this  subject,  I  do  believe — 
or  rather  I  did  believe,  until  something  which  has  fallen  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion  induced  me  to  doubt  the  fact — 
that,  with  the  enlightened  and  educated  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, the  question  has  altogether  ceased  to  be  one  of 
religious  difference,  and  so  soon  as  the  same  feeling  shaU 
extend  to  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  it  will  be 
carried.  Those  who  are  the  special  guardians  of  the 
Established  Church,  and,  let  me  add,  its  best-informed 
and  liberal  guardians,  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the 
question  is  altogether  one  of  security,  and  that  if  sufficient 
security  be  provided,  exclusion  becomes  utterly  inde^ 
fensible.  To  their  honour,  it  cannot  be  too  generally 
known,  that  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  bench  of 
bishops — ^the  Bishop  of  Chester* — ^has  declared,  that  the 
Catholic  question  ought  to  be  looked  at  exclusively  with 
reference  to  the  security  of  the  established  church  of 
England.  That  right  reverend  person  has  said — ^  If  all 
can  give  equal  security,  let  all  be  admitted ;  ^  and  he  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  conviction,  '<  that  if  parties  can 
be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  state  privileges,  without 
danger,  exclusion  becomes  utterly  indefensible."  Sir,  I  wish 
this  opinion  to  go  forth  ;  I  wish  it  to  become  general  among 
that  large  class  of  the  community,  who  have  hitherto 
*  Dr.  Blomfield,  the  preaent  Bishop  of  London. 
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mixed  up  Catholic  emancipation  with  less  correct  and  less 
statesman-like  considerations.  When  exclusion  is  strictly 
confined  to  a  question  of  security,  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  will  not  be  slow  to  discover,  that  the  best  of  all 
securities  is  the  absence  of  all  those  dangers  which  the 
present  system  engenders,  foments,  and  calls  into  action. 
Once  dedarie  yourself  ready  to  remove  that  cause  of  irritiu- 
tioQ-— once  lay  the  solid  foundation  of  religious  peace — 
and  depend  upon  it,  as  on  a  late  occasion,  you  will  not  find 
much  difficulty  in  erecting  upon  it  any  other  formal  sta- 
tutory securities  and  declarations  which,  from  abundant 
caution,  you  may  think  it  necessary  to  require. 

But  my  honourable  and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, calls  on  *^  the  buds  of  genius^  to  take  care  that  they 
see  dearly  that  all  the  securities  can  be  granted  which  are 
requisite,  and  may  be  considered  adequate,  before  they 
proceed  a  step  further  in  the  way  of  concession.  To  those 
young  and  inexperienced  members  whom  my  honourable 
and  learned  friend  thus  addresses,  I,  as  an  old  stager,  say, 
that  it  is  amongst  the  stalest  of  all  stale  arguments  for  a 
call  to  be  made  for  securities,  by  those  who  have  already 
formed  the  resolution  never  to  concede  the  principle.  It 
18  for  those  who  apprehend  the  danger,  rather  than  for  us, 
to  pomt  them  out.  At  least  they  are  bound  to  point  out 
such  causes  of  danger  as  may  be  intelligible  to  our  under- 
standings— at  least  they  are  bound  to  point  but  the  mode  in 
which  those  dangers  are  likely  to  come  upon  us,  and  te 
shew  that  they  arc  sufficiently  within  the  verge  of  pos- 
sibility to  awake  the  rational  fears  of  men  of  ordinary 
nerves,  and  of  comnu>n  prudence  and  foresight,  not  mere 
phantoms  of  the  nursery.  This  is  the  course  which  we 
who  advocate  the  present  question  pursue.  The  evils, 
the  dangers  we  point  out  arc   tangible,    are  imminent, 
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are  undeniable,  are,  I  may  add,  enough  to  disquiet  the 
stoutest  hearts  among  us. 

Really,  Sir,  when  we  are  talking  of  those  securities  and 
safeguards,  which  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  speech 
of  my  honourable  and  learned  friend,  I  do  not  know  how 
to  point  them  out,  until  I  have  a  more  distinct  view  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  in  question.  If  my  honourable 
and  learned  friend  will  hot  tell  us  the  precise  nature  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  has  alluded,  at  least  let  me  be  allowed 
to  tell  him  what  dangers  are  not  to  be  apprehended.  It  is 
not  the  danger  of  entrusting  the  power  of  the  sword,  the 
command  of  your  fleets  and  armies,  to  Catholic  admirals 
and  Catholic  generals ;  for  to  such  commands  the  Catholics 
are  admissible.  This  is  one  of  the  boons  which,  it  may  be 
answered,  you  have  conferred  upon  them  by  stealth.  They 
slide  into  it  unobserved  and  without  commotion ;  and  would 
to  God  that  by  another  such  act  of  stealth  you  could  again 
do  good,  by  giving  them  all  that  is  now  withheld ;  and 
if  you  could,  they  would  equally  slide  into  their  new 
situations  with  as  little  agitation  and  as  little  alarm ! 
It  is  not  the  power  over  the  public  revenue ;  for  to  all 
situations  connected  with  its  collection,  management,  and 
administration,  the  Catholic,  I  believe,  is  eligible.  So  that 
the  two  great  powers,  over  the  exercise  of  which  a  free  state 
ought  to  be  most  jealous,  and  a  protestant  state  most  vigi- 
lant,  for  the  due  exercise  of  which  it  might  reasonably  look 
for  guards  and  security,  you  see  committed  without  re^ 
serve  to  Catholics  equally  with  yourselves.  Is  it  the  danger 
of  thdr  intercour^  with  the  See  of  Rome  ?  Why,  Sir, 
that  intercourse  is  now  carried  on  without  the  cognizance,  or 
control,  or  check  of  the  government.  It  passes  through 
no  authorized  or  responsible  agent;  and  England  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe,  in  which  that  unlimited,  unautho- 
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rized  commuDication  exists ;  whilst  the  responsible  servants 
of  the  state  are  precluded  from  observing  towards  the  See 
of  Rome  even  the  courtesy  of  diplomatic  etiquette.  Is  it 
from  want  of  any  participation,  or  control  of  the  nomination 
of  the  Catholic  bishops  and  other  members  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy?  Here  again  England  is  the  only  state  in 
Europe,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  which  exercises  no  such 
participation  and  control ;  and  can  any  man  believe  that  the 
principle  of  exclusion  once  removed,  there  would  be  any  per- 
manent difficulty  in  obtaining  for  the  government  of  Eng- 
land the  same  satisfactory  checks  and  powers,  in  all  these 
respects,  as  now  exist  in  Russia,  in  Protestant  Prussia,  in 
Protestant  Hanover,  in  Protestant  Wurtemburgh,  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Baden,  and  in  every  other  state  in  Europe. 
Sir,  checks  and  securities  of  this  description,  I  have  no 
wish  whatever  to  oppose.  I  think  them  highly  necessary. 
I  think  them  highly  desirable.  I  consider  the  want  of 
them,  the  impossibility  of  introducing  them,  so  long  as 
the  present  state  of  things  continues,  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jections to  it  For,  Sir,  without  going  the  length  of  my 
honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Newport,*  whose  speech 
I  heard,  however,  with  great  pleasure,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  sentiments  which  he  avowed,  but  equally  so  on  ac- 
count of  the  good  feelings  which  it  evinced,  I  declare  my- 
self, as  I  always  have  on  former  occasions,  no  friend  to 
the  Catholic  church.  I  am  no  advocate  for  its  tenets,  and 
am  jealous  of  its  spread,  of  its  influence,  of  its  ascendancy. 
These  feelings  may  be  in  me  the  remains  of  early  preju- 
dices. But  when  I  say  they  may  be,  I  think  they  are  not. 
It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  my  life  to  bring  all  such  pre- 
judices to  the  test  of  rigid  examination.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  what  I  would  call  the  Christianity  of  the  Catholic 
rdigicm ;  but  I  look  with  no  friendly  feeling  to  the  many 

•  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval. 
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contrivances  and  devices,  not  as  I  believe  of  the  essence  of 
that  religion,  or  of  any  Christian  faith,  by  which,  in  the 
dark  ages  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  despotism,  the 
artful  professors  of  that  religion  contrived  to  connect  with 
it  many  highly  dangerous  and  mischievous  institutions. 
I  will  not  enumerate  those  arts  by  which  they  addressed 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  their  bigotted  followers ;  by  which 
they  watched  and  assailed  the  worst  infirmities  of  the 
human  mind,  the  most  exciting,  and  the  most  depressing 
passions  of  human  nature ;  and  by  which  those  passions 
have  been  so  often  directed  to  serve  the  most  criminal 
views  of  ambition  and  avarice— -sometimes  in  the  priests 
hood,  and  sometimes  in  the  secular  tyrants,  to  whose  ini- 
quitous purposes  they  were  made  instrumental. 

Sir,  it  is  the  history  of  these  times  that  on  this  subject 
frightens  us  out  of  our  propriety.  But  the  question  now 
is.  Will  the  adoption  of  this  motion  diminish  or  increase 
the  risk  of  that  dangerous  influence  ?  On  this  part  of  the 
subject  I  would  refer  the  House  to  the  sentiments  and 
views  which  were  so  beautifully  and  forcibly  expressed  by 
my  noble  friend  *  who  closed  the  first  night^s  debate.  But, 
Sir,  I  go  a  step  further  than  my  noble  friend.  He  told 
you,  that  this  sinister  influence,  so  powerful  in  former 
times,  could  not  withstand  the  Intimate  influence  of 
a  vigilant  press — ^that,  though  backed  by  all  the  power 
of  the  court,  by  all  the  countenance  of  the  King,  and  by 
all  the  Catholic  feelings  and  Catholic  recollections  of 
France,  it  could  not  withstand  a  Press,  certainly  not  the 
most  free,  or  the  most  powerful  by  its  difiusion  among  the 
mass  of  the  community.  In  both  these  respects,  the  press 
of  France  is  in  its  infancy. 

But,  Sir,  my  noble  friend  stopped  here.  I  would  add, 
to  complete  his  argument,  that  what  could  not  be  done  by  a 

*  Lord  FrancU  LcVeson  Gower. 
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court,  by  a  king,  in  a  Catholic  country,  may  be  effected  in 
a  Protestant  state,  in  spite  of  a  press  more  powerful,  more 
free,  by  what  ? — ^by  exclusion,  by  persecution.  Sir,  I  do 
lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  all  that  is  faulty,  and  alarm- 
ing, and  dangerous  in  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
cannot  exist  in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  in  a  country  en- 
joying a  free  press,  popular  institutions,  freedom  of  debate, 
and  discussion,  unless  it  be  kept  alive  by  persecution. 
This  is  the  countervailing  power  ^o  all  these  blessings,--— 
this  is  the  power  which  prevents  education,  which  fosta*s 
superstition,  which  keeps  alive  the  mischiefs  of  Catholicism 
in  Ireland.  It  is  the  power  which  rivets  the  rich,  and 
educated,  and  influential  among  the  Catholics,  to  the  priest- 
hood,—it  is  the  power  by  which  a  monstrous  confederacy 
of  dangerous  democracy  and  bigotted  superstition  is  likely 
to  be  found  and  knit  together  in  that  country.  Take 
away  from  this  power  the  aliment  by  which  alone  it  is  sus- 
tained, and  its  lingering  decline  may  last  Sor  a  fewt-jcars ; 
biil«MMiit^NfiH  be  naVilore  foribidable  than  witchcraft,  a 
danger  once  greatly  dreaded  by  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  which  would  still  have  its  believers  and  its  victims, 
were  we  again  to  collapse  into  the  same  ignorance,  and 
again  to  pass  laws  for  the  punishment  of  old  women  guilty 
of  practising  the  black  art 

I  call  upon  you,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple—4n  the  name  of  the  protestant  church — in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  England,  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  peace, 
to  let  the  Press,  to  let  the  Protestant  faith,  to  let  the  free  in- 
adtutions  of  the  country  have  fair  play.  Withdraw  from  the 
Catholics  this  weapon  by  which  they  have  hitherto  been  made 
fermidable— open  your  doors  to  a  few  Catholic  gentry,  who 
would  obtain  seats  in  this  House,  to  the  Catholic  peers, 
who  have  inherited  the  honours  of  their  ancestors.  Do  not 
10  disparage  yourselves— do  not  so  disparage  the  guardians 
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of  your  church— do  not  think  so  ill  of  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  as  to  believe  it  possible  that  the  in- 
fluence of  these  few  members  can  prevail  against  the  judg- 
ment, the  loyalty,  the  intrepid  attachment  to  Protestantism  of 
a  whole  country.  Of  what  are  you  afraid  ?  Do  you  think 
that  all  the  legitimate  means  of  influencing  the  deliberations 
of  a  British  House  of  Commons  will  be  on  the  side  of  some 
Catholic  representative?  If,  by  some  spell,  we  could  be 
surprised  at  our  posts,  do  you  think  that  the  other  House, 
the  Crown,  and  lastly,  that  sentinel  which  never  wearies, 
and  never  sleeps  upon  his  station—- the  Press  of  this  country, 
would  be  all  equally  lulled  and  put  ofi^  their  guard,  by  the 
same  fatal  potion  ?  Sir,  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  I  will  not 
further  detain  the  House  upon  the  subject,  i  only  pray  of 
them,  by  adopting  this  resolution,  to  take  away  from  those 
they  fear,  the  only  weapon  which  can  ever  make  them  formid- 
able 

It  has  been  urged,  that  if  we  admit  Roman  Catholics 
into  this  House  we  shall  find  them  toubining,  as  the  Scotch 
members  are  said  to  have  done.  Now,  Sir,  I  always  under- 
stood, that  ail  classes  of  society,  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing, and  commercial,  were  represented  in  this  House, 
and  we  have  heard  of  some  interests  occasionally  combining 
against  others ;  but  that  such  a  combination  as  that  alluded 
to  could  take  place,  I  positively  deny.  I  am  ready  to  eon- 
pede,  that,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  passed  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  the  Established  Church 
should  be  strictly  Protestant.  God  forbid  that  it  should  not ! 
God  forbid  also  that  that  law  should  not  be  permanent ;  and 
that  we  should  not  continue,  not  only  Protestant,  but  Pro- 
testant according  to  the  Church  of  England !  The  connection 
between  Church  and  State  existed  long  before  the  Revolu-> 
tion,  and  will,  I  hope  and  trust,  long  continue.  BuU  am  I 
to  be  told  that  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  intended  to  be 
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permanent,  without  the  power  of  making  alteration  or 
amendment  ?  Am  I  to  be  told  that  all  points  and  provi- 
sions of  that  aet  are  to  be  continued  in  the  same  form  in 
which  they  were  enacted  in  1688  ?  Why,  Sir,  that  very 
Act  was  seriously  affected  by  the  Union  with  Scotland ; 
for  by  that  union  persons  of  a  different  religious  persuasion 
from  the  Church  of  England  were  admitted  into  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  nay,  persons  who  were  looked  upon 
by  our  Church  as  fanatics  and  rivals — I  mean  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians.  Why  not  caU  this  an  innovation  of  the  law 
as  well  as  the  one  now  proposed  ?  But  there  is  another 
deviation  from  that  act.  By  the  Act  of  Settlement  only 
hereditary  peers,  or  peers  by  creation,  were  to  sit  in  Parlia^ 
ment ;  and  yet,  upon  the  Union  with  Scotland,  as  well  as 
that  with  Ireland,  elective  peers  were  allowed  to  be  intro- 
duced. It  is  true  that  this  was  done;  but  still  the  principle 
of  the  law  was  adhered  to,  and  neither  Church  nor  State 
was  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired  by  this  partial  devia- 
tion from  the  law  itself.  The  honourable  member  for 
Yorkshire*  made  it  a  great  objection  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  that  it  admitted  of  no  alteration;  and  observed, 
that  it  was  now  what  it  was  known  to  be  during  all  time. 
Now,  when  the  honourable  member  said  this,  I  think  he 
would,  had  he  looked  around  him,  have  found,  from  the 
declarations  made  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  vicious 
doctrines  attributed  to  that  Church  were  disowned  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  that  day,  and  by  those  who  assumed  to 
be  their  leaders.  When  the  honourable  member  said  that 
that  religion  was  always  the  same,  did  he  mean  to  assert,  that 
the  religion  which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  the  haughty 
Louis  XIV,  when  he  repealed  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  sent  his 
Dragonnades  amongst  his  Protestant  subjects,  was  the  same 
with  the  religion  now  established  in  France,  imder  the  mild 

*  Mr.  Duncombe. 
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and  beneficent  reign  of  Charles  X?  The  religion  is  the  same, 
but  the  times  and  the  people  have  changed.  The  lights  which 
have  pervaded  the  whole  world,  have  shed  their  influence 
upon  the  Catholic  religion,  and  have  made  it  different  from 
what  it  formerly  was. 

Sir,  there  was  one  expression  contained  in  the  temperate, 
able,  and  eloquent,  speech  delivered  on  Friday,  by  my  right 
honourable  friend  near  me,  in  which  I  fully  concur.  My  right 
honourable  friend  thought  it  better  that  a  barrier  should 
exist  between  Catholics  and  corporate  offices,  rather  than 
that  they  should  be  rendered  eligible  without  being  elected. 
I  admit  that  if  such  were  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  a  galling 
hardship ;  but,  Sir,  I  think  that  if  the  legislature  were  once 
to  decide  that  there  was  to  be  no  religious  difference  as  to 
eligibility  to  such  offices,  men  of  talent  and  character  would 
not  be  repulsed  on  the  ground  of  their  being  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Roman  Catholics  are  not  now  opposed  when  claiming 
admission  to  the  other  offices  which  are  open  to  them ;  and  if 
this  be  the  case,  why  should  the  disqualification  apply  to  this 
House  or  to  the  House  of  Peers  ?  I  always  thought  it  one  of 
the  proudest  boasts  of  an  Englishman,  that  every  office  of  the 
State  was  open  to  him,  no  matter  how  humble  his  origin.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  undervalue  this  great  privilege,  filling,  as  I  do, 
however  unworthily,  a  principal  office  in  the  State ;  but  with 
what  face  could  I  turn  to  a  Roman  Catholic  and  say,  "  no 
matter  what  may  be  your  talent — ^do  matter  what  may  be 
your  qualifications  for  office — ^you  are  a  Catholic,  and  cannot 
be  admitted  ?'^  And  if  I  were  to  say  this,  and  were  to  be 
asked  the  reason  why,  the  explanation  must  be  of  a  most 
degrading  nature,  as  I  must  say,  "  because  you  are  not 
considered  worthy  of  trust — because  we  cannot  believe  you 
upon  your  oath.^  And  yet  you  call  such  a  person  to  serve 
in  your  army,  you  call  him  to  serve  on  juries,  you  call  him 
to  every  duty  which  is  dangerous  or  laborious ;  but  all  places 
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cS  benefit  are  to  be  denied  to  him.  And  why  ?  Because 
jou  say  be  does  not  possess  moral  honesty,  and  cannot  be 
trusted  in  a  country,  where  he  has  the  same  interest  as 
yourselves,  and  to  which  he  is  bound  by  the  same  ties  of 
kindred  and  aiFecdon. 

The  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  Catholic 
disabilities  has  made  great  progress  in  this  country  of  late 
years,  and  that  progress  is  still  going  on.  We  ought  not, 
however,  to  forget,  that  while  good  is  thus  speeding,  the 
progress  of  evil  is  not  less  rapid  in  Ireland.  In  this  race 
of  contending  principles,  the  evil  will  overcome  the  good, 
unless  its  retardation  shall  be  effected  by  those  measures 
which  are  now  recommended  for  the  tranquillization  of 
Irdand.  When  I  hear  it  suggested,  that  if  it  shall  be- 
came necessary,  tranquillity  may  be  restored  to  Ireland  by 
force,  I  beseech  the  House  to  recollect,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  ever  be  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Ireland,  it 
would  not  merely  be  a  contest  with  the  people  of  that 
country,  but  with  the  common  feeling  and  the  opinions  of 
the  educated  and  better  part  of  the  population  of  this 
country.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  where  so  many 
hi^  authorities  concur  in  the  views  which  1  take  of  this 
subject,  and  who  doubt  the  wisdom,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
of  the  restrictions  which  now  exist — ^it  would  surely  be  fol- 
lowing the  path  of  prudence,  for  those  who  are  opposed  to 
that  view  to  distrust  the  conclusions  they  have  come  to. 
They  will  display  the  best  feeling,  and  act  with  the  most 
unquestionable  prudence,  by  yielding  with  a  good  grace, 
and  granting  now  that  which  they  will  not  be  able  much 
ksnger  to  withhold. 

My  honourable  and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General, 
says,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  go  into  a  Committee  now,  see- 
ing that  the  House  has  gone  into  committees  before,  without 
bemg  able  to  find  any  satisfactory  securities;  but  I  beg  to  dif- 
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ferfrom  this  statement.  It  may  be  true  that  we  could  not  find 
such  securities  as  would  satisfy  my  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  because,  perhaps,  none  can  be  devised  with  which 
he  will  be  satisfied;  but,  as  far  as  the  sense  of  the  House 
is  concerned,  those  securities  have  been  found.  The  bill  of 
181S  grew  out  of  a  motion  exactly  the  same  as  that  now 
before  the  House ;  and  in  that  bill  securities  were  proposed, 
although  they  were,  unfortunately,  not  carried  into  effect. 
If,  therefore,  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  thinks  se- 
curities necessary,  it  is  clearly  not  impossible  that  they  may 
be  had. 

My  honourable  and  learned  friend  has  recommended 
the  journals  of  the  House  to  the  perusal  of  the  younger 
members.  I  do  not  join  in  that  recommendation,  but  I 
advise  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  to  read  the  two 
volumes  now  lying  on  the  table.  He  will  there  find  that 
the  motion  of  182S  was  not  for  a  committee,  but  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  prefer  a  com- 
mittee, because,  in  such  committee,  any  proposition  that  may 
be  made  can  be  more  conveniently  considered.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  longer  the  remedy  proposed  is  delayed,  the 
greater  will  be  the  growth  of  the  mischief  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  applied.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  recur- 
rence of  events,  such  as  took  place  during  the  last  war. 
We  have  already  made  many  concessions,  and  some  of  them 
too  much  in  the  presence  of  a  foreign  power,  and  having 
too  much  the  appearance  of  a  parley  with  an  armed  popu- 
lation. Let  us  make  this,  the  most  important  of  all  our 
concesfflons,  an  act  of  grace  as  it  is  an  act  of  justice.  It 
will  be  better  to  give  willingly  and  while  we  can,  that  which 
may  one  day  be  extorted  from  us. 

The  House  divided :    For  Sir  Francis  Bardett^s  iDOtion,   273. 
Against  it,  266.    Majority,  in  favour  of  the  motion,  6. 
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May  13. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Officers'  Pen- 
sions Bill,  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  that 
the  sum  of  3,000/.  a  year  should  be  settled  on  one  of  the  branches  of 
Mr.  Canning's  family,  and  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the  use  of  his 
toily.  After  the  motion  had  been  supported  by  Lord  Morpeth,  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  opposed  by  Lord  Atthorp, 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  Bankes, 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  that  having  been  one  of 
the  nearest  and  dearest  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Cannings 
and  having  been  connected  with  him  by  the  closest 
ties  of  personal  attachment,  throughout  rather  a  long 
political  life,  he  felt  perfectly  sensible,  before  he  came 
down  to  the  House,  that,  were  he  to  appear  prominent  in 
this  debate,  he  should  be  liable  to  the  reflection  of  being 
actuated  by  that  bias  which  this  connection  would  naturally 
suggest  He  had,  therefore,  been  anxious  not  to  say  one 
word  upon  the  subject  before  the  House.  But,  after  the 
speech  of  his  honourable  friend*  who  had  spoken  last,  and 
spoken  in  such  a  manner  of  his  lamented  friend — [here  Mr. 
Huskisson  laboured  under  strong  emotion,  and  was  loudly 
cheered  during  a  momentary  pause] — he  could  not  sit 
alent ;  and  with  all  these  disadvantages  pressing  around 
him,  he  could  not  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  the  feelings 
which  agitated  his  bosom. 

His  honourable  friend  had  laid  great  stress  upon  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  this  mischievous  precedent,  and  had 
asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether  he  wished 
to  establish  such  an  example  as  this  grant  would  afford  ? 
Now,  his  right  honourable  friend  meant,  on  this  occasion, 

*  Mr.  Bankes. 
VOL.  III.  x 
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to  establish  no  precedent;  and  he  must  say,  that  he  looked 
with  some  surprise  at  the  attempt  which  was  made  to  dwell 
upon  this  proposition,  as  one  which  constituted  a  serious 
precedent*  What  was  the  fact  ?  Because  the  Parliamait 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  taken  away  from  the  Crown  cer- 
tain offices,  which  having  little  duties,  or  being  sinecures, 
were  no  longer  deemed  desirable  to  be  upheld,  but  which 
had  been  previously  bestowed  as  a  reward  for  eminent 
services,  and  vested  this  power  in  the  Crown  by  way  of  in- 
demnity,  they  were  to  be  told  that  they  wereereattnga  new  of- 
fice, and  proposing  an  extravagant  waste  of  the  public  money. 
He  remembered  that,  when  the  new  arrangement  was  made, 
by  which  the  Crown  surrendered  its  prerogative  of  reward- 
ing by  offices  of  this  cfescription,  it  was  asked,  would  they 
limit  the  Crown  by  the  new  act,  and  shut  it  out  from  the 
meMs  of  rew£Utiing  able  and  faithful  services  ?  To  this  it 
was  at  the  time  answered — he  f(M*got  whether  it  was  fay  his 
honourable  friend  himself — that,  whenever  a  special  case 
arose,  it  could  only  be  necessary  to  make  application  to 
Pidiiaxnent,  where  a  desire  would  always  be  found  to  do 
justice  to  eminent  services  performed  for  the  state*  In  this 
spirit^  on  this  occasion,  ministers  had  come  to  Parliament 
And,  how  were  they  met  ?  Not  by  a  fulfilment  of  the  fcHrmer 
pledge  t  but  by  an  exclamation—**  Ybu  aregoing  to  create 
a  most  dangerous  precedent.*^  The  answer  was>  they  w^re  not 
going  to  create  any  such  evil,  but  were  merely  calling 
upon  Parliament  to  fulfil  its  pwn  expressed  antidpation  of 
claims,  for  the  performance  of  meritorious  services  to  the 
(Estate.  The  Crown  had,  upon  conditions,  surrendered  that 
which  it  need  not  have  otherwise  conceded ;  and  it  was  hard 
to  say,  when  ministers  now  came  forward  in  the  full  spirit 
of  the  contract,  that  they  were  attempting  to  introduce  a 
most  dangerous  precedent.  What  had  the  dead- weight  act 
to  do  with  this  discussion,  seeing  that  the  real  object  was 
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to  pve  efllcacj  to  an  act  which  waa  entirely  within  the 
spirit  of  hia  honourable  friend'^s  own  principle  of  economy  ? 
The  ammgement  which  pervaded  the  act  giv^  to  the 
Crown,  when  the  sinecure  offices  were  abolished,  was  mmply 
this:— 4he  Crown  was  empowered  to  grant  six  pensions, 
not  exceeding,  in  the  aggregate,  40,000/.  a-y^ar,  to  minifr- 
ten  who  had  performed  eminent  public  services,  according 
to  their  different  stations  and  degrees.  If  the  Crown  were 
in  course  of  paying  the  whole  of  this  sum  (which  was  not 
the  case),  the  public  would  have  no  right  to  complain, 
according  to  the  strict  terms  of  the  agreement ;  for  it  was 
a  compensation  given  by  Parliament,  in  exchange  for  the 
suirender  ot  a  much  larger  and  more  valuable  amount  of 
patronage.     The  only  limits  were  six  offices,  and  40,000/. 

What  was  the  present  piopoaition?  To  grant  one  of 
these  for  life  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  ofini^(j||ar;|tion  of 
tha^  senrices  for  which  his  father  could,  unfortunately, 
00  longer  receive  reward  in  his  own  person.  This  entailed 
BO  bcrease  upon  the  principle  of  the  fund :  it  gave  one 
claimant  for  another ;  it  substituted  one  life  for  that  which 
had  been  withdrawn.  And  that  act,  be  it  ranembered,  was 
passed  in  times  of  infinitely  greater  pressure  upon  the 
finances  of  the  country,  than  could  now  be  said  to  exist. 
It  was  passed,  likewise,  while  a  committee  of  finance  was 
sitting,  and  with  a  careful  and  deliberate  attention  to  pub- 
Kc  economy. 

His  honourable  friend  had  said,  that  Mr.  Canning  had 
optkmidly  given  up  the  lucrative  situation  in  India,  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  when  his  Majesty  callad  him 
to  a  high  and  honourable  situation  in  his  councils  at 
home,  and  must  therefore  have  considered  what  he  had 
neeited,  as  a  full  equivalent  for  that  which  he  had  surren- 
dered— that,  in  fact,  he  had  heartily  exchanged  the  foreign 
iernce  for  the  more  glorious  opening  to  his  ambition  at 

X  2 
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home.  Now,  upon  the  sense  entertained  by  Mr.  Canning 
upon  what  his  honourable  friend  had  been  pleased  to  call 
his  choice,  he  begged  to  be  heard  for  one  moment  He 
regretted  to  be  obliged  to  make  reference,  on  such  an 
occasion,  to  information  derived  from  the  privacy  of  con- 
fidential intercourse.  He  would  however  state,  upon  his 
own  personal  credit, — ^he  would  declare,  upon  his  own 
reputation  as  a  man,  in  that  house,— that  whatever  were 
the  feelings  of  others,  who  were  justly  near  and  dear  to 
Mr.  Canning,  it  had  for  years  been  his  own  warm  and 
anxious  wish — owing  to  circumstances  that  were  likely  to 
press  upon  the  acute  and  s>ensitive  mind  of  such  a  man — ^to 
be  placed  in  some  public  situation,  however  it  might  sacri-^ 
fice  or  compromise  the  fair  and  legitimate  scope  of  his 
ambition,;  which,  while  it  enabled  him  to  perform  adequate 
publ jc  s^t^ic^Sy  would  enable .  him  also  to  place  upon  a 
better  footing  his  wife's  private  fortune,  which  he  liad 
decreased,  and  the  inheritance  of  his  children,  which  he  nad 
impaired.  He  would  not  go  so  far  ^  to  say  that  this  was  a 
prospect  fixed  upon  Mr.  Canning's  mind,  or  an  object  that 
he  was  bent  upon  pursuing,  for  it  was  difficult  to  trace  the 
springs  of  so  susceptible  a  temperament ;  but  under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  quite  natural,  considering  his  means 
and  his  family,  that  while  he  honourably  sought  a  situation 
to  render  service  to  his  country,  he  should  not  be  unmindful 
of  the  means  of  repairing  the  fortune  of  his  family,  which 
he  had  diminished  while  in  the  service  of  that  country. 

His  honourable  friend  seemed  to  think,  that  in  these  con- 
flicts between  the  acceptance  of  particular  offices,  and  the 
performance  of  different  duties,  the  decisions  were  perfectly 
optional.  This  was  an  egregious  mistake,  and  a  wrong  view 
of  the  springs  of  human  action.  It  was  not  the  principle 
which  governed  public  men  in  this  country — he  hoped 
and  believed  not.  The  principle  of  Mr.  Canning  was,  when 
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His  Majesty  had  formally  called  upon  him  to  forego  one 
situation  and  fill  another, — ^not  to  look  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left, — ^not  to  consider  emolument/ but  public  duty,  and 
to  obey  the  commands  of  his  Sovereign,  if  there  was 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  proposition  submitted  to  him 
incompatible  with  his  public  principles  and  personal 
honour.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Canning,  a  very  few  months  after  the  time  wlien  he  had 
cheerfully  relinquished  the  golden  prospects  of  the  East, 
and  when,  as  his  honourable  friend  seemed  to  think,  he 
was  indulging  the  gratification  of  his  splendid  ambition,  in 
which,  speaking  of  the  toils,  and  anxieties,  and  pains  of 
his  official  situation,  he  used  these  expressive  words-— 
"  Would  to  God  that  I  were  now  on  board  the  *  Jupiter  !^ " 
— ^the  name  of  the  ship  destined  for  his  voyage  to  India. 
So  much,  therefore,  for  his  lamented  friend's  gratifying 
option  I  So  much  for  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  dfiice, 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  with  so  much 
satisfaction  ! 

He  entirely  concurred  in  the  expression  of  his  honourable 
frifind'*s  opinion  upon  the  necessity  of  enforcing  a  principle 
of  economy ;  but  if  he  'was  not  misliaken,  h]^  honourable 
friend  had  more  than  once  admitted,  that  the  great 
offices  of  the  state  were  not  in  this  country  overpaid.  For 
himself,  he  had  indeed  always  objected  to  having  their 
salaries  or  emoluments  increased,  and  had  always  thought 
it  would  be  a  most  unwise  policy,  not  with  regard  to 
economy  alone,  to  raise  the  stipends  of  the  high  officers  of 
state.  His  reason  for  so  thinking  had  been,  because  in  a 
country  like  this,  possessed  of  a  wealthy  aristocracy  and  of 
a  number  of  commoners  of  large  fortune,  talents  well  suited 
to  the  service  of  the  state  must  often  be  found,  to  whom  the 
salary  of  office  would  be  no  object.  Such  a  feeling  ought, 
on  principle,  to  be  cultivated ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
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Crown  should  not  be  prevented  from  looking  elsewhere  for 
aid  if  necessary, — should  not  be  deprived  of  calling  into  its 
service  those  talents  which  might  be  found  placed  in « less 
fortunate  circumstances  in  the  community^  He  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  Crown  restricted  in  the  privilege  of  benefit- 
ing by  the  talents  of  any  of  these  classes,  whether  by  being 
excluded  from  the  choice  of  servants  among  the  less  wealthy 
ranks,  or — which  he  would  be  still  more  sorry  for — ^by  being 
tied  down  to  the  aristocracy,  to  the  exclusion  of  whatev^ 
abilities  might  offer  themselves  in  other  quarters.  His  oon- 
dusion  therefore  was,  that  it  was  a  wise  principle  to  keep 
the  salaries  of  high  and  efficient  offices  at  a  comparative  low 
rate ;  and  whenever  great  services  had  been  received,  and 
want  of  adequate  means  the  result  to  the  individual  or  his 
family,  to  come  down  to  Parliament,  once,  perhaps,  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  to  make  an  appeal  for  the  pajrment 
of  the  debts  of  some  minister  like  Mr.  Pitt,  or  eame  pro- 
vision for  the  family  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Canning.  This 
was  an  infinitely  more  economical  course,  than  any  pro> 
ject  for  raising  the  salaries  of  officers  of  state,  which 
would  entail  a  permanent  and  fixed  expense  to  the  nation. 
Instances  would  often  occur  when,  as  at  present  in  the 
case  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,*  or  in  that  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,'!'  salary 
would  be  nothing.  These  distinguished  persons  having 
always  large  establishments,  would  have  to  incur,  in  con- 
sequence of  official  station,  little  or  no  additional  expendi- 
ture. Many  persons  who  had  filled  office  received  more  than 
their  official  salary  as  the  reward  for  their  services.  Lord 
Grenville,  for  instance,  had  received  other  rewards  besides 
the  salary  attached  to  the  office,  which  he  had  filled  with  so 
much  honour  to  himself,  and  so  much  advantage  to  the 
country.     He  mentioned  this,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 

*  The  Earl  of  Dadley.  t  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
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that  his  honourable  friend  was  not  borne  out  in  his  argu- 
ment cm  that  point,  by  a  reference  to  facts.  The  better  and 
more  economical  course  would  be,  not  to  augment  salaries, 
but  to  leave  the  door  open  for  any  special  case  like  the 
present,  which  Parliament  might  think  fit  to  consider. 

Another  charge  of  his  honourable  friend  was,  that  Mr. 
Canning  had  expended  a  large  sum  of  the  public  money, 
fcHT  fitting  up  his  private  residence.  Now  he  did  not  know 
the  amount  laid  out  upon  thedBcein  Downing-street ;  but 
be  knew  that,  with  the  extension  of  th^  business  of  the 
Fordgn  Office,  it  had  become  necessary  to  enlarge  the  build- 
ing ;  and  when  the  expediency  and  vahie  of  personal  resl- 
denoe  was  evident,  and  when  it  was  considered  that,  in  that 
neighbourhood  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  a  bouse,  with  suit- 
able accommodation  {or  maintaining  the  scale  of  hospitar 
lity  which  the  office  required,  he  thought  it  not  too  much, 
that  some  expense  should  be  incurred  to  secure  such  a 
public  object;  but  he  must  repeat,  that  that  expense  could 
not  have  amounted  to  any  thing  like  the  sum  mentioned  by 
his  honourable  friend,  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  put  it 

His  honourable-  friend  had  said  that,  instead  of  the 
country  being  a  debtor  to  Mr.  Canning  for  his  services,  she 
waa  his  creditor  on  account  of  the  expenditure  of  which  be 
had  been  the  cause,  and  which  had  taken  place  in  the  foreign 
department  while  he  was  in  office ;  and  his  honourable 
friend  had  told  them  to  look  to  Portugal,  to  Greece,  and 
to  the  passage  of  the  Pruth  by  the  Russians.  Now,  every 
honourable  member  must  see  the  unfaimess,»*for  he  could* 
not  call  it  by  a  milder  name,^«*  of  discussing  such  questions 
CD  the  present  occasion.  Standing  there  as  a  minister 
<^  the  Crown,  and  a  colleague  of  the  late  Mr.  Caa. 
ning,  wiUing  as  he  was  to  encounter  all  the  responsibility 
of  those  measures  upon  which  his  honourable  friend 
opposite  had  passed  such  a  sweeping  condemnation,  and 
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ready  as  he  was,  on  the  fit  occasion,  to  enter  upon 
the  defence  of  those  measures,  he  would  confess  he 
felt,  and  sure  he  was  it  was  a  feeling  in  which  the 
House  participated,  that  it  was  exceedingly  unfair  to 
introduce  such  a  subject  into  this  discussion.  This  much  he 
would  say  to  his  honourable  friend, — that  the  expedition 
to  Portugal  was  sent  out  with  the  concurrence  of  every  Mi- 
nister who  then  sat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  the  measure  had 
been  approved  of  in  another  House,  by  the  illustrious 
Duke  who  now  presided  over  his  Majesty's  Councils  Tie 
would  say  more, — that  that  expedition  was  sent  out  to  de- 
fend the  oldest  ally  of  this  country  against  foreign  machina- 
tions and  aggression, — ^that  that  was  the  sole,  entire,  and 
definite  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  there ;  and  that  it 
had  completely  accomplished  .that  purpose.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Portugal  had  been  preserved.  She  had  been 
secured  against  foreign  invasion,  and  those  dangers  had 
been  dissipated,  against  which  they  had  been  called  upon, 
by  the  faith  of  treaties  and  by  the  policy  of  this  country, 
to  provide.  Nevertheless,  his  honourable  friend  would  reii- 
der  Mr.  Canning's  memory  responsible  for  the  expenses  of 
this  expedition — ^he  would  charge  the  purse  of  his  family, 
if  he  could— and  he  would,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  call 
upon  them  to  pay  for  that  expedition  with  their  last  shil- 
ling. Nay,  his  honourable  friend  would  go  still  further, 
and  charge  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Canning  that  folly  and 
infatuation  which  evil  counsels  had.  produced,  in  the  in. 
stance  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal. 

But  the  Russians,  forsooth,  had  passed  the  Pruth  !  and, 
according  to  his  honourable  friend,  it  was  quite  just  that 
Mr.  Canning  should  be  held  responsible  for  that  likewise. 
The  present  was  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  east  of  Europe  ; 
but  he  did  not  anticipate  any  such  direful  consequences  to 
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this  country  from  them,  as  his  honourable  friend  seemed  to 
apprdiend.  Nevertheless,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might,  he  would  tell  his  honourable  friend,  that  but  for  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  passage  ot  the  Pruth  would  have 
been  effected  long  since,  and  under  circumstances  by  no 
means  so  favourable  to  this  country,  as  those  under  which 
it  had  now  occurred. 

His  honourable  friend  had  alluded  to  the  force  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  had  laid  the  expenditure  and  the 
occurrences  there  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Canning.  Did 
his  honourable  friend  never  hear  that  the  Mediterranean 
had  been  infested  by  numerous  pirates  ? — ^that  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations,  and  particularly  British  conmierce, 
had  suffered  severe  losses  in  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tions ?  It  was  to  put  down  that  system  of  piracy  that  the 
force  had  been  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean;  and  no 
blame  could  attach  to  his  lamented  friend,  or  to  those  who 
concurred  with  him  in  the  policy  of  sending  out  that  force, 
if  a  shock  had  afterwards  taken  place,  which  had  never 
been  anticipated,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  those  in- 
structions which  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
to  the  country  and  the  Crown,  had  prepared. 

The  next  point  to  which  his  honourable  friend  had  ad- 
verted, was  one  upon  which  it  was  desirable  that  no  discus- 
sion should  have  been  provoked.  His  noble  friend,  who 
bad  addressed  the  House  with  so  much  eloquence  and  feel- 
ing, had  adverted  to  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  in 
bringing  forward  this  proposition.  Now,  he  could  assert, 
that  there  did  not  exist  in  the  late  Administration,  any  in- 
disposition to  consider  the  claims  of  the  family  of  Mr. 
Canning ;  and  he  could  positively  say,  that  in  the  present 
Administration  there  prevailed  one  unanimous  concurrence 
in  the  present  proposition,  and  that  the  delay  which  had 
taken  place  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  desire  on  their 
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part  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  proposition.  All  personal 
feelings  had  been  laid  aside,  when  this  question  came  to  be 
considered  by  them.  All  angry  passions  were  for  the  time 
forgotten,  and  they  approached  the  consideration  of  the 
question  as  public  men,  looking  only  to  the  circumstancses 
which  had  reference  to  the  public  services  of  the  man,  and 
the  loss  which  his  family  had  sustained  by  his  death.  In 
this  they  imitated  the  great  example  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  at  a 
period  when  the  finances  of  the  country  were  greatly  em- 
barrassed, notwithstanding  the  many  angry  and  violent 
encounters  which  had  taken  place  between  them  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  amongst  the  foremost  to  support  the  bill  for  the 
pajrment  of  the  debts  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  with  the  characte- 
ristic virtue  of  great  men,  laid  aside  all  recollections  of  the 
differences  which  had  prevailed  between  him  and  his  lost 
rival. 

He  felt  that  he  had  already  trespassed  too  long  on  the 
attention  of  the  House.  He  would,  however,  say  this  of 
Mr.  Canning, — ^that,  during  the  course  of  a  long  parliar- 
mentary  life,  he  had  known  all  the  great  men  who,  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  had  served  their  country,  and  that  he 
never  knew  one  of  them  who  had  exceeded  Mr.  Canning  in 
the  exclusion  of  every  thing  of  self,  when  concerned  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duties.  In  his  anxiety  to  discharge 
those  duties,  he  was  regardless  of  all  other  consideratioaa. 
His  desire  for  power  arose  from  his  love  of  fame ;  and  his 
constant  exertions,  while  in  power,  were  directed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  fame  of  his  country.  Animated  with 
these  feelings,  he  had  lighted  up  that  flame  in  the  Peninsula 
which  had  blazed  throughout  Europe,  and  had  at  last  re- 
stored the  peace  of  the  continent.  The  same  feelings  influ- 
enced him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career — the  same  desire 
«till  animated  his  breast,  to  promote  the  good  and  to  ad- 
vance the  greatness  of  his  country.     The  anxiety  which  he 
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exhibited,  and  the  incessant  exertions  which  he  devoted  to 
the  accomplishment  of  that  great  object,  destroyed  a  frame 
which  had  been  otherwise  robust,  and  caused  his  premature 
decease — ^too  soon,  alas  !  for  his  country,  though  not  foi'  his 
own  fame.  He  last  saw  his  lamented  friend  in  the  month  of 
July.  His  health  was  then  drooping — ^his  strength  was 
giMie,  and  his  frame  was  fast  sinking  to  decay;  but  his 
spirit  was  still  as  young  as  ever,  and  his  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  his  country  knew  no  bounds.  If  his  lamented 
firiend  had  errors,  they  were  the  errors  of  a  great  mind.  In 
none  of  the  illustrious  men  who  had  yielded  themselves  up 
to  the  calls  of  public  duty,  had  he  seen  the  same  devoted- 
nesB  of  soul  to  the  cause  of  the  country,  which  had  been 
unifiHmly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Canning,  with  the  exception  of 
NeboD,  and,  as  their  feelings  were  similar,  so  their  fate  was 
the  same ;  for  both  had  fallen  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
If  departed  spirits  retained  the  feelings  which  animated 
them  in  their  earthly  sojourn,  sure  he  was  that  those  kindred 
^Hrits  were  still  pervaded  with  the  desjre  for  Epghuid^^  fyBot 
and  Bngland^a  greatness.  That  was  the  all-pervading  ambi- 
tion which  influenced  the  public  conduct  of  Mr.  Canning, 
and  it  was  on  that  account  that  he  called  on  the  House  to 
adopt  the  present  motion.  His  honourable  friend  opposite 
had  calculated  what  he  reckoned  Mr.  Canning  to  have  cost 
die  countty,  and  had  estimated  it  at  sixty  thousand  pounds. 
No  doubt  his  honourable  friend  had  discharged  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  public  duty,  in  opposing  this  proposal ; 
but  gladly  would  the  £Eunily  of  Mr.  Canning  relinquish 
more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds,  if  they  could  have  re- 
stored to  them  that  parent  who  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his 
devotion  to  his  country. 

The  oommittee  divided  :  For  the  motioD,  161.  Against  it,  54. 
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EAST  RETFORD  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 
May  19. 

The  House  being  in  a  committee  on  the  Bill  for  disfranchising  East 
Retford,  and  transferring  the  franchise  to  Birmingham,  Mr.  Nicholson 
Calvert  moved  an  amendment  to  the  preamble,  that  it  should  be 
transferred  to  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw.  Upon  which,  Lord  Sandon, 
referring  to  the  fate  of  the  Pem*yn  Disfranchisement  Bill  in  the 
Lords,  reminded  Mr.  Huskisson  of  his  declaration,  that  *  if  there 
was  only  one  case  of  delinquency  before  the  House,  he  should  recom- 
mend and  support  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  to  some  great  com- 
mercial town,'  and  claimed  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  said,  that  his  noble  friend  was 
not  incorrect,  as  to  what  had  fallen  from  him  on  a  former 
occasion  ;  but  when  he  said,  that  if  they  adopted  the  propo- 
sition of  the  honourable  member  for  Hertfordshire  they 
would  create  a  precedent  for  future  occasions,  he  could  not 
admit  the  principle,  that  the  franchise  should  always  in 
future  be  transferred  to  a  great  town  whenever  any  borough 
might  he  cLisfiaochised.  The  House  might  make  a  bad 
selection ;  and  as  what  his'  right^ionourabfe ffieod near  him 
had  said,  related  only  to  a  choice  between  two  towns,  so 
his  opinion  had  been,  that  it  would  be  better  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  which  had  for- 
merly enjoyed  it,  rather  than  to  a  distant  part  of  the  king- 
dom. Now,  as  to  the  present  course,  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  when  the  House  first  took  upon  itself  to  punish  for  cor- 
ruption, it  did  not  disfranchise  any  borough,  but  considered 
that  a  corrective  was  applied  by  throwing  the  liberty  open 
to  the  vicinage.  This  had  been  done  in  the  cases  of 
Shoreham,  Aylesbury,  and  other  places ;  and  the  argument 
in  favour  of  that  course  was  strengthened,  when  there  were 
numbers  in  any  place,  who  had  not  vitiated  their  franchise 
by  using  it  for  corrupt  purposes.  In  such  cases.  Parliament 
had  no  right  to  take  away  the  franchise,  and  thus  punish 
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innocent  persons  for  guflt  incurred  by  others.  The  propo- 
sition, however,  of  the  honourable  member  for  Hertford- 
shire, was  not  to  infuse  fresh  blood  into  the  borough,  by 
letting  in  the  freeholders  of  the  vicinage,  but  to  deal  with 
East  Retford  as  they  had  done  with  Grampound ;  and  then, 
by  giving  the  franchise  to  the  neighbourhood,  to  create  a 
new  representation.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  felt 
great  difficulty,  and  wished  to  postpone  the  decision,  until 
the  fate  of  the  other  bill  which  had  been  sent  up  to  the 
Lords  could  be  known. 

The  committee  divided:  For  the  amendmeDty  146.  Against  it,  128. 
Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Huskisson  voted  with  the  minority. 
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MR.  HUSKISSON'S   STATEMENT,   RESPECTING   HIS 
REMOVAL  FROM  OFFICE. 
June  2. 

Mr.  Tennyson  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for  going  into  a 
Gommittee  on  this  hill, 

Mr.  HcsKissoK  rose  and  said : — ^Sir,  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  offer  myself  to  your  notice  will,  I  trust,  be- 
speak for  me — ^that,  of  which  I  shall  stand  so  much  in 
need — the  patient  indulgence  of  this  House,  without  my 
making  any  elaborate  appeal  to  their  good  feelings. 

Notwithstanding  the  example  of  modem  times,  more 
especially  the  precedents  of  the  last  session, — ^notwithstand- 
ing the  appeal  just  made  to  me  by  the  honourable  member 
who  has  moved  the  order  of  the  day, — I,  for  one,  am  not 
prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  that  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  on  quitting  his  Majesty^s  service,  is  necessarily 
called  upon  to  give  an  account,  either  to  Parliament  or  to 
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he  country,  of  the  grouiids  on  which  he  has  ceased  to  bold 
office.  For  all  that  he  may  have  done,  for  any  thing  which 
the  may  have  omitted  to  do,  in  his  official  capacity,  he  is 
responsible :  and  I  trust  that  I  am  not  less  prepared  than 
any  of  my  predecessors  to  answer  any  questions,  or  to 
render  a  full  and  explicit  account,  in  these  respects. 

But  while  I  do  not  acknowledge  the  abstract  obligaticm 
of  explaining  why  I  am  no  longer  in  office,  I  am  willing  to 
admit  to  the  honourable  member  for  Blechingly,  that  there 
are  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  present  instance  which,  in 
justice  to  the  country,  and  in  justice  to  myself  as  a  public 
character,  render  such  explanation  necessary  and  expediait 

When  my  right  honourable  friend  *  last  year  retired  from 
the  post  which  he  occupied,  he  found  it  necessary  to  explain 
the  motives  which  had  led  him,  voluntarily  though  reluc- 
tantly, to  resign  a  situation  in  which  he  had  done  such 
worthy  service  to  the  countiy.  I  have  to  state,  not  the 
motives  which  influenced  me  in  relinquishing  office,  but  the 
circumstances  which  have  caused  my  removal  from  it.  Of 
the  motives  for  that  removal  I  can  explain  nothing,  liiey 
belong  to  others;  and  all  which  I  will  venture  to  say  respect- 
ing them  is,  that  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  suggested  by 
what  appeared  a  sense  of  public  duty.  But  were  I  to  be 
silent  on  the  events  in  question, — ^were  I  to  allow  it  to  remain 
uncontradicted  that  I  had  lightly,  inconsiderately,  and  upon 
what  I  must  say  I  cannot  but  regard  as,  in  itself,  a  compara- 
tively trivial  occasion,  sent  in  my  resignation,  I  should  justly, 
I  think,  in  public  opinion,  be  held  responsible  for  an  im- 
proper sense  of  the  high  trust  confided  to  me,  and  for  a  dis- 
regard of  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  sovereign ;  for  inter- 
rupting at  a  most  important  period  of  the  session  the  course 
of  public  business,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament ;  for  having 
thrown  the  Government  and  the  country  into  a  state  of 

•  Mr.  Secretary  Peel. 
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temporary  embarrassment,  suspending  not  only  the  ordinary 
march  of  affairs,  but  at  a  meet  difficult  and  critical  con- 
juncture, involving  in  the  same  suspense  our  relations  with 
our  allies,  and  the  duties  which  we  had  to  perform,  as  well 
towards  them,  as  for  the  maintenance  of  harmony  and  good 
understanding  amongst  the  powers  of  Europe.  Under 
I  such  circumstances,  to  have  resigned,  as  it  is  said  I  have 
I  resigned,  or  to  be  removed,  as  I  contend,  I  have  been  re- 
moved, without  some  sufficient  and  adequate  cause,  is  tliat 
mystery  which  it  is  proper  I  should  endeavour  to  explJEun. 

The  House  will  recollect  that  we  have  had  before  us,  in 
this  session,  two  bills  for  disfranchising  boroughs  accused 
of  corruption ;  and  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  session, 
these  bills  were  both  upon  our  table,  at  the  same  time.  One 
of  the  bills  affected  the  elective  franchise  of  Penryn,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  transfer  that  franchise  to  Manchester. 
The  other,  as  pzxqxwed  by  the  honourable  member  for 
filechingly,  had  for  its  object  the  transference  ot  the  elec- 
tive franchise  from  East  Betfiord  to  Birmingham.  On  the 
Slst  of  March,  a  long  and  able  discussion  took  place  upon 
the  latter  proposal  In  the  course  of  that  debate,  my  ri^t 
honourable  friend  stated  in  substance,  that,  as  there  were 
two  bills  before  the  House,  he  should  prcqpose,  in  the  case 
ofooe  (that  of  Penryn),  tomake  the  transfer  to  Manchester ; 
— inthe  other, toc^ien  die  borough  tothe  hundred.  Myright 
honourable  friend  argued  on  the  expediency  of  pursuing 
this  oourae,  much  at  length  and  with  his  usual  ability.  He 
was  ft^wed  by  several  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  ctf 
the  House,  who  took  a  different  view  from  him,  and  urged 
that  in  bodi  cases  the  elective  frandiise  dbould  be  trans- 
tened  from  the  corrupt  boroughs  to  great  commercial 
towns.  I  came  down  to  the  House  on  that  evening  without 
any  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  discussion.  No  other 
person,  however,  but  my  right  honourable  friend  having 
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addressed  the  House  from  the  bendi  on  which  he  now  sits, 
I  rose  very  late  in  the  debate,  and,  it  would  appear  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  observations  which  fell  from  me,  I 
made  use  of  the  following  expressions :  ^<  Did  the  present 
case  (East  Retford)  stand  alone,  I  certainly  should  recom- 
mend and  support  the  measure  of  transferring  the  franchise 
to  some  great  commercial  town."*'  I  do  assure  the  House 
and  my  right  honourable  friend,  that,  in  making  this  de> 
claration,  I  did  not,  at  the  time,  consider  myself  as  out- 
stepping the  fair  spirit  of  the  line  of  argument^  which  he 
himself  had  adopted.  I  wish  to  state  this  fairly,  because, 
in  the  situation  in  which  I  stand  it  is  my  duty  to  show  that 
I  did  not  do  what  would  in  me  have  been  highly  improper, 
namely,  that  I  did  not  go  further  than  what  I  distinctly 
understood  to  be  the  view  of  my  right  honourable  friend  ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  there  were  many  other 
members  of  this  House  who  entertained  the  same  opinion 
of  what  had  fallen  from  my  right  honourable  friend  as 
myself.  After  the  explanation  which  I  heard  from  him  in 
a  subsequent  debate,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  in  equal  sin- 
cerity, that  this  was  by  no  means  a  necessary  inference,  and 
that  I  was  committing  myself  beyond  the  point  to  which 
my  right  honourable  friend  had  committed  himself. 

The  Fenryn  bill,  transferring  the  franchise  to  Man- 
chester, passed  this  House  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  no 
further  proceeding  was  had  on  the  East  Retford  bill  till 
the  19th  of  May.  I  understand,  I  do  not  know  how  cor- 
rectly, the  cause  of  this  delay  to  have  been,  that  my  right 
honourable  friend  himself  suggested  to  the  honourable 
member  who  had  charge  of  this  bill,  to  make  it  what  he 
called  a^^  waiting  bill,^  depending  upon  the  fate  of  the 
other  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  it  was  proposed  to  take  a  further 
proceeding  in  the  case  of  East  Retford,  and  it  was  then 
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notorious — as  I  understood  in  the  course  of  the  debate— to 
every  member  of  this  House,  that  the  Fenrjoi  bill  was  in 
such  a  state  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  to  make  it  probable, 
nay,  I  may  say  certain,  that  the  elective  franchise  would 
either  be  given  to  the  hundred,  or  that  the  bill  would  be 
rejected  altogether. 

I  am  not  at  liberty.  Sir,  to  disclose  any  thing  which  may 
have  passed  elsewhere ;  but  this  much  I  may  say  without 
any  breach  of  confidence,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  it,  if 
necessary,  I  can  appeal  to  my  noble  friend  the  late  Secre- 
tary at  War,  that  my  right  honourable  friend  came  down 
to  the  House  on  the  19th  of  May  quite  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  I  was  committed  by  my  declaration,  already 
referred  to,  of  the  21st  of  March,  and  that  all  my  colleagues 
knew  that,  in  former  cases  of  biUs  of  disfranchisement,  the 
members  of  the  King^s  Gk)vemment  had  felt  themselves  at 
liberty  to  entertain  different  opinions,  and  to  take  di£Perent 
parts,  in  the  progress  of  those  bills  through  Parliament- 
On  this  topic  I  can  go  no  further. 

In  the  debate,  on  the  19th  of  May,  an  amendment  to  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  was  moved  by  the  honourable  member 
for  the  county  of  Hertford,  not  simply  to  extend,  according 
to  precedent,  the  franchise  of  East  Retford  to  the  free^ 
hcddera  of  the  hundred,  but  which  went  the  length  of  esta- 
blishing an  entirely  new  right  of  election.     This  right 
depended  upon  the  voter  being  rated  to  the  amount  of  90L  a 
jear — ^it  entirely  took  away  the  corporate  rights  of  East 
Retfivd ;  and  while  it  provided  that  the  mayor  should  be 
die  returning  officer,  it  provided  also  that  no  man  should 
be  mayor  who  was  not  rated  to  the  annual  amount  of  40/.  a 
year.     I  stated  at  the  time  as  I  now  repeat,  that  this  pro- 
position was  a  complete  anomaly  and  novelty  in  the  mode 
in  which  Parliament  had  hitherto  dealt  with  the  rights  of 
roL.  in.  Y 
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electors,  and  I  do  not  brieve  that  my  honourable  friend  was 
prepared  then,  or  that  he  is  prepared  now,  to  show  how  his 
machinery  would  have  worked,  and  how  many  inhabitants 
of  East  Retford  would  have  possessed  the  right  of  voting 
under  this  new  regulation.  How  the  returning  officer 
(whether  mayor  or  bailliff)  was  to  be  elected,  or  how  it  was 
to  be  ascertained  whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  rated  at  40/. 
a  year,  I  know  not.  The  whole  proposition  presented  so 
many  anomalies,  and  was  so  entirely  imprecedented,  it  was 
so  extraordinary  in  itself,  that,  offered,  as  it  was,  to  the 
House  without  notice  or  preliminary  information,  it  seemed 
to  me  in  every  respect  objectionable.  Instead  of  remedying 
the  corruption  of  the  borough,  it  erected  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  Nottinghamshire  into  a  new  little  coimty,  and 
giving  to  it  rights  such  as  exist  no  where  else,  annihilated 
the  franchise  of  the  corporation. 

My  right  honourable  friend  confined  himself  to  noticing 
the  difference  between  this  proposition  and  the  mere 
transfer  of  the  franchise  to  the  hundred.  He  argued  in 
fiivour  of  the  hundred,  and  vindicated  his  own  consistency 
in  taking  that  course.  He  showed,  I  think  successfully, 
that  he  had  himself  in  the  former  debate  taken  a  line  which 
left  him  free  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Hertfordshire — barring  the  anomaly  which  it 
proposed  to  introduce.  But  it  must  be  clear  to  every  body 
diat,  however  firm  my  right  honourable  friend  might  stand 
upon  his  own  ground,  it  was  one  upon  which  there  was  no 
possible  footing  for  me.  The  more  he  fortified  his  own 
defence,  the  more  he  left  me  without  one — ^nay  the  greater  the 
tenacity  of  his  own  successful  resistance,  the  more  it  seemed 
to  invite  an  attack  (though  certainly  most  unintentionally) 
upon  my  defenceless  position.  Late  in  the  evening  it  was 
made  accordingly — ^made  by  a  noble  friend  of  mine,*  and 
•  Lord  Sandon. 
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made,  I  am  quite  sure,  without  the  smallest  particle  of  per* 
amal  or  political  hostility  towards  myself.  I  use  his  own 
expressbn — "  I  claim  die  vote  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonial  Department.  I  claim  it  on  the  very 
grounds  on  which  his  right  honourable  colleague  has  rested 
the  defence  of  his  own  consistency.^  When  my  vote  was 
thus  claimed,  when  I  was  thus  specially  summoned,  to  re- 
deem a  positive  pledge,  publicly  given,  had  I  any  alterna- 
tive? I  rose  immediately  after  my  noble  friend  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pledge.  — -  And  here  my  right  honourable 
friend  will  allow  me  to  remind  him  that,  as  I  rose,  he  said 
to  me,  ^  be  sure  you  mark  the  difference  between  what  I 
nid,  in  a  former  debate,  and  your  declaration.^  Indepen- 
dently of  the  wish  thus  specifically  expressed,  it  was  a  duty 
which  I  owed  to  my  right  honourable  friend  to  endeavour 
to  do  so.  But  exactly  in  proportion  that  I  dwielt  upon 
dttt  difference,  did  I  unavoidably  point  to  the  different 
eondusionB  to  whibh  it  must  necessarily  lead  us.  For  the 
sake  of  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and  pain  to  me,  of  that 
apparent  difference,  I  adverted  to  the  anomalous  novelty  of 
the  pR^xisal  brought  forward  by  the  member  for  the  county 
of  Hertf<Mrd,  and  on  that  ground  I  proposed  to  adjourn 
eoming  to  any  vote  till  after  the  holidays.  Sir,  I  avow  the 
motive  of  my  proposal,  and  my  right  honourable  friends  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  know  very  well  to  what  I  allude,  when 
I  say  that  had  an  adjournment  been  permitted,  any  future 
diilerenoe,  which  might  have  heen  manifested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  lull,  would  have  been  immaterial.  Upcm  sit- 
ting down  I  pressed  upon  my  right  honourable  friend  the 
expediency  of  supporting  the  adjournment.  He  replied  to 
roe,  that  he  must  persevere  in  the  course  which  he  had 
taken  that  evening*  It  has  been  since  suggested  to  me  by 
persons,  perhaps,  of  more  discretion  than  myself,  that  I 
might  have  sheltered  my  consistency  in  voting  with  my 
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right  honourable  friendy  under  the  excu^  that  the  fate  of 
the  Penryn  Bill  was  not  formally  known  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sir,  I  thought  at  the  jtime— I  still  think — ^that 
to  have  done  so  would  have  been^  a  paltry  subterfuge. 
Every  gentleman  who  had  spoken  in  the  depate-^not  ex- 
cepting my  right  honourable  friend  himself— liad  assumed 
— what  indeed  was  a  matter  of  incontrovertible  not<Miety» — 
that  the  Penryn  Bill  would  be  amended,  either  by  transfer- 
ing  the  franchise  to  the  hundred— or  that  it  would  be 
rejected  altogether.  In  the  former  alternative  my  right 
honourable  friend  had  indeed  a  waiting  case — and,  in  that 
alternative,  he  would  have  had  to  revert  to  the  substitution 
of  a  town  instead  of  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw.  But,  in  either 
alternative,  I  was  bound  to  give  my  vote  for  a  town.  The 
division  took  place  soon  after ;  the  House  adjourned,  and  I 
went  home,  not,  however,  without  observing  the  intelligible 
looks  of  some,  and  hearing  the  audible  whisperings,  of 
others. — ^Whether  from  these  omens  I  magnified  to  myself 
the  impression,  which  the  vote  might  make  in  other  quarters 
next  morning,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Perhaps,  but  for  some  such  excitement,  easily  conceived 
by  those  who  can  make  allowance  for  the  state  of  fatigue 
both  of  body  and  mind,  in  which  a  man,  not  in  strong 
health,  finds  himself  after  a  continuance  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hours  of  incessant  attention  to  business,  I  should 
have  postponed,  till  after  a  night's  rest,  making  any  com- 
munication to  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. A  communicatiqn  to, the  same  effect  J  am  bound, 
however,  to  state  that,  as.  a  poiptof  honour  and  courtesy, 
I  should  certainly  have  mad^.  -  It  might  have  be^n,  I  will 
freely  admit  it — ^more  cautiously  worded  than  one  which 
was  written  hastily,  and,  perhaps,  under  a  4xx>  sensitive 
feeling,  but  my  meaning  must  have  been  the  tome.  That 
meaning  was  simply  this — that  having  voted  on  the  oppo- 
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ate  aide  of  the  House  from  my  right  honourable  friend^ 
(however  driven  to  do  so  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  however  unimportant,  in  my  view,  the  occasion)  I  was 
bound  to  offer  to  pay  the  price  of  that  vote,  and  to  relieve 
the  head  of  the  government,  in  forming  his  own  judgment, 
firom  any  delicacy  which  he  might  feel  towards  me  per- 
sonally. 

Under  these  impressions,  I  wrote  the  letter  which  I  am 
desirous  of  reading  to  the  House.  And  here  I  may  be 
aUowed  to  say,  that  I  feel  considerable  difficulty  how  to 
proceed ;  in  what  way  to  avoid  this  difficulty  has  occupied 
much  of  my  thoughts  in  th6  course  of  this  morning.  On  the 
one  hand,  if  I  state  the  substance  and  import  of  the  corres- 
pondence which  has  taken  place,  I  am  sensible  that  I  may 
omit  something  important,  and  may  expose  myself  to  the 
suspicion  that  I  have  not  given  a  faithful  and  exaet  repre- 
sentation :— on  the  other  hand,  I  know  how  irksome,  and 
lv>w  little  acceptable  to  the  House  will  be  a  full  detail  of 
the  correspondence.  But  I  also  know  that,  on  similar 
occasions,  letters  of  the  kind  have  been  read,  and  I  shall, 
with  the  permisi»on  of  the  House,  follow  that  example. 
I  have  already  stated  the  circumstances  in  which  I  w/^^ 
placed ;  and  I  will  only  add,  that,  I  thought  I  was  dis- 
charging a  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  a  point  ot  honour. 
I  am  free  to  admit,  that  if  the  letter  which  I  am  about  to 
read  had  been  postponed  for  a  few  hours,  it  would  have 
expressed  more  clearly  and  explicitly,  what  it  was  intended 
to  convey.  It  was  marked  *^  private  and  confidential^-*- 
was  dated  at  two  o^clock  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
May  90th,  and  was  in  the  following  terms  :— 

^  Downing  Street,  Tuesday  Morning,  2  a.  m.  20th  May. 
**  My  dear  Doke, — ^After  the  vote  which,  in  regard  to  my  own  con- 
aitiency  and  personal  character,  I  have  found  myself,  from  the  course 
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of  this  evening's  debate,  compelled  to  give  on  the  East  Retford  ques- 
tion,  I  owe  it  to  you  as  the  head  of  the  administration,  and  to  Mr.  Peel 
as  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  lose  no  time  in  affording 
you  an  opportunity  of  placing  my  office  in  other  hands,  as  the  only 
means  in  my  power  of  preventing  the  injury  to  the  King's  service, 
which  may  ensue  from  the  appearance  of  disunion  in  his  Majesty's 
councils,  however  unfounded  in  reality,  or  however  unimportant  in 
itself,  the  question  which  has  given  rise  to  that  appearance. 

"  Regretting  the  necessity  of  troubling  you  with  this  communica- 
tion, believe  me,  my  dear  duke,  ever  truly  your's, 

«  \V.  HUSKISSON." 

This  letter  I  marked  "  private  and  confidential/'  both 
inside  and  upon  the  cover.  I  then  sent  it  so  marked,  and 
sealed,  in  a  cabinet  box  to  Apsley-house.  It  will  be 
evident,  therefore,  that  I  took  all  possible  precaution  to  oon* 
fine  my  communication  to  the  quarter  for  which  it  was  in* 
tended  ;  and  I  really  must  say,  that  if  a  member  of  govern- 
ment cannot  have  intercourse  with  the  head  of  the 
administration,  either  in  confidential  conversation,  or — ^in 
what  must  often  be  the  unavoidable  substitute  for  it^— an 
unreserved  communication  in  writing — without  minutdy 
scrutinizing,  and  cautiously  weighing  the  possible  inter- 
pretation of  every  word  be  may  use  in  such  a  private  and 
cbnfidaitial  manner,  all  that  has  recently  occurred  cannot 
surprise  any  one. 

I  may  here  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  political  life,  it  has  once  before  happened  to  me  to  be 
placed  in  a  similar  situation.  In  the  month  of  May,  1822, 
Lord  Londonderry,  thai  the  leading  minister  in  this  House, 
moved  the  following  resolution — a  resolution,  be  it  r^neow 
bered,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  author — "  That  his 
Majesty  be  enabled  to  direct  Exchequer  bills,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  one  million,  to  be  issued  to  Commissioners  in 
Great  Britain,  to  be  by  them  advanced,  under  certain 
regulations  and  restrictions,  whenever  the  average  price  of 
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wheat  shall  be  under  60^.  per  quarter,  upon  such  com,  the 
grovth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  shall  be  deposited  in  fit 
and  proper  warehouses.^ 

Upon  that  occasion,  from  circumstances  which  I  need 
not  now  detail,  but  connected  with  the  share  which  I  had 
had  in  the  com  question,  and  with  the  preparing  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  preceding  year,  I  did  oppose 
the  resolution  of  the  noble  marquis,  although  he  had 
brought  it  forward  as  a  measure  of  government ;  and  the 
sense  of  the  House  was  so  strongly  against  it,  that  it  was 
abandoned.  I  went  the  next  morning  to  the  Earl  of 
Liv^pool,  and  I  did  then  what  I  have  done  on  the  recent 
oocasioD,  but  without  a  similar  result  I  thought  myself 
bound  in  honour  to  take  that  course  then ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  I  took  it  now. 

However  little  I  can  admit  that  this  letter,  so  marked 
*^  private  and  confidential,*^  and  written  under  the  circum- 
stances before  described,  could  fairly  be  considered  to  con- 
vey any  other  meaning  than  that  which  I  intended,  I  am  far 
from  maintaining  (it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  maintain,) 
that  it  could  not  bear  a  different  construction.    It  appears 
to  have  been  received  by  the  noble  Duke  about  ten  o^dock 
on  Tuesday  moming.     He  states,  that  it  surprised  him, 
and  I  must  suppose  that  he  was  the  more  surprised  as  my 
letter  only  referred  to  what  had  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  night  before,  without  entering  into  detail  or 
explanation  of  any  sort.     Notwithstanding  this  surprise — 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  all  explanation— notwith- 
standing the  superscription,  *^  private  and  confidential'^— 
without  seeking  for  explanation — ^without  communication 
ot  any  sort  with  me — without  allowing  himself  time  to  con- 
nder  even  whether  his  own  construction  of  this  letter  was 
not  open  to  doubt — the  noble  Duke  hurried  away  to  St 
James^  and  laid  that  which,  in  the  abandonment  of  con- 
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fidenoe,  had  been  intended  only  as  an  act  of  delicacy  to- 
wards himself,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  advising  his 
Majesty,  that  it  was  an  act  of  positive  and  formal  resig- 
nation. 

Being  at  my  office  between  one  and  two  o^clock — and 
here  it  is  material  to  note  the  hours — ^my  noble  friend,  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  came  to  me  upon 
public  business  of  great  importance  connected  with  his  own 
department.  We  discussed  it  together.  At  the  close  of 
that  discussion  something  which  incidentally  dropped  from 
my  noble  friend,  led  me  to  tell  him  of  what  I  called,  in 
describing  it,  a  little  act  of  unavoidable  insubordination, 
and  to  say,  trifling  as  it  is,  political  punctilio  requires  that 
I  should  offer  to  pay  the  price  of  it«  A  few  minutes  after 
this  conversation,  the  noble  Earl  being  still  with  me,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  the  noble  Duke : — 

(Private.) 

"  London,  May  20th,  1828. 
"  My  dear  Huskisson ; — Your  letter  of  two  this  morning,  which  1 
received  at  ten,  has  surprised  me  much,  and  has  given  me  great  con- 
cern.   I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  lay  it  before  the  King.    Ever 
yoor's,  most  sincerely^ 

"  Wellington." 
««  The  Rt  Hon.  W.  Huskisson." 

I  immediately  put  the  letter  into  the  hands  of  my  noble 
friend.  He  had  scarcely  read  it,  before  he  said,  <<  the  Duke 
has  entirely  mistaken  your  meaning,  I  will  go  instantly  and 
explain  the  mistake,  and  the  thing  will  be  at  once  set 
right'"  He  did  so  without  a  momenfs  delay.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  retiumed  to  me  to  say,  <'  I  have  not  met  with 
the  success  which  I  anticipated,  the  Duke  will  not  allow 
that  there  is  any  mistake,  and  persists  in  considering  your 
letter  as  a  positive  resignation,  when  it  was  natural  to  ex« 
pect  fliat  he  would  be  glad  to  find  that  he  was  altogether 
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under  a  misconception^  He  does  not  seem  to  underst^lnd 
what  passed  last  night.""  Upon  hearing  this,  I  sent  to 
Lord  PalmerstOn,  and  requested  of  him  to  wait  upon  the 
Duke,  and  explain  the  course  of  the  transaction.  He  did 
so,  and,  returning  to  me  about  five  o^clock,  told  me  that 
the  Duke  continued  to  adhere  to  the  same  construction.  I 
no  sooner  found  that  this  was  the  case,  than  I  wrote  again 
to  the  noble  Duke  the  letter  which  I  will  now  read. 

(Private.) 
<«  Downing  Street,  20th  May,  {  p.  m.  1S28. 
"My  dear  Duke; — Having-  understood  from  Lord  Dudley  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  that  you  had*  laid  my  letter  of  last  night  before  the 
King  under  a  different  impression  from  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
ooBveyy  I  feel  it  due  both  to  you  and  to  myself  to  say,  that  my  object 
in  writing  that  letter  was,  not  to  express  any  intentions  of  my  own, 
hot  to  relieve  you  from  any  delicacy  which  you  might  feel  towards 
me,  if  you  should  think  that  the  interests  of  his  Majesty's  service 
would  be  prejudiced  by  my  remaining  in  office,  after  giving  a  vote,  in 
respect  to  which,  from  the  turn  which  the  latter  part  6f  the  debate 
bad  taken,  a  sense  of  personal  honour  left  me  no  alternative.  Be* 
lieve  me,  my  dear  duke,  your's  very  sincerely, 

"  W.  HUSKXSSON." 

To  this  I  received  the  following  answer,  dated  the  same 
evening,  but  which  did  not  reach  me  till  the  next  mora- 

ing:— 

(Private.) 

"  London,  May  20th,  1828. 

**  My  dear'Huskisson  ; — I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  even- 
ing. I  certainly  did  not  understand  your  letter  of  two  o'clock  this 
morning,  as  ofifering  me  any  option ;  nor  do  I  understand  the  one  of 
this  evening  as  leaving  me  any,  except  that  of  submitting  myself  and 
hk  Msjetty's  government  to  the  necessity  of  soliciting  you  to  remain 
in  your  office,  or  of  incurring  the  loss  of  your  valuable  assistance  to 
his  Majesty's  service. 

**  However  sensible  I  may  be  of  this  loss,  I  am  convinced  that,  in 
these  times,  any  loss  is  better  than  that  of  character,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  public  confidence. 
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"  In  this  view  of  the  case,  I  have  put  out  of  it  altogether  every 
consideration  of  the  discredit  resulting  from  the  scene  of  last  night ; 
of  the  extent  of  which  you  could  not  hut  have  heen  sensible,  when  you 
thought  proper,  as  a  remedy  for  it,  to  send  me  the  offer  of  '  placing 
your  office  in  other  hands.'  Ever,  my  dear  Huskisson,  your's  most 
sincerely, 

"  Wkllikoton.'* 

"  The  Rt  Hon.  W.  Huskisson." 


On  receiving  this  letter  I  will  in  candour  avow  that, 
taking  it  as  an  answer  to  the  letter  I  had  sent,  and  seeing 
that  at  this  time  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  what  I  had 
originally  intended  being  misunderstood, — ^I  did  think,  and 
I  must  still  say,  that  this  was  a  harsh  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  Duke.  His  first  understanding  is,  that 
my  letter  left  him  no  option ;  his  next  version  is,  that  I 
had  attempted  to  do  an  act  utterly  unworthy  of  any  man 
who  ever  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  his  Majesty^s  coun- 
cils ;  that  I  had  attempted  to  place  him  and  my  other  col- 
leagues in  a  situation  in  which  I  was  driving  them  to  solicit 
me  to  remain  in  office,  at  the  loss  of  their  public  character. 
I  perfectly  understand  that,  if  I  had  said  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  cabinet,  or  to  the  noble  Duke,  *^  I  have  sustained  a 
grievance,  and,  unless  you  redress  it,  I  will  resign,^  there 
would  have  been  some  little  appearance  of  reason  in  the 
accusation.  I  can  understand,  too,  that  if,  entertaining 
opinions  differing  from  the  majority  of  my  cglleagues  on 
any  important  subject,  I  had  said  to  them,  <^  Unless  you 
come  over  to  my  opinicms  I  will  resign  ;^  the  reasoning  of 
the  noble  Duke  might  have  been  just.  What  I  had  said 
was,  "  I  have  done  that  at  which  you  may  justly  take 
offence,  and  I  am  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  my  conduct,*** 
If  I  had  been  told  in  reply,  "  what  you  have  done  was 
wr(»ig,  but  by  no  means  sufficient  to  require  such  a  penalty 
as  that  to  which  you  allude,'"  I  should  have  made  no  fur. 
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ther  observation  upon  the  subject.  But  I  must  say,  that 
it  was  painful  for  me  to  receive  from  an  individual,  for 
whose  personal  character  I  have  the  most  unfeigned  respect, 
and  with  whom  I  had  acted  confidentially  in  the  King^s 
service,  more  than  an  insinuation  that  I  was  playing  a  part, 
far  which,  indeed,  I  should  have  deserved  to  have  been 
censured  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  even  expelled  indig- 
nantly finom  the  councils  of  my  colleagues.  Though  I  felt 
myself  injured  by  the  noble  Duke^s  reply,  which  I  have 
last  read,  yet  I  trust  the  House  will  see  in  my  answer  that 
I  suppressed  any  indication  of  such  a  feeling. 

(Private.) 

"  Colonial  OflSce,  2l8t  May,  1828. 

**  My  dear  Duke;— In  justice  to  myself  I  cannot  acquiesce  for  a 
moment  in  the  construction  which  your  letter  of  last  night  puts  upon 
my  conduct. 

^  YoQ  cannot  refuse  to  me  the  right  of  knowing  the  motives  of 
my  own  actions,  and  I  solemnly  declare  that,  in  hoth  my  letters,  I 
was  actuated  by  one  and  the  same  feeling.  It  was  simply  t^iis.— 
That  it  was  not  for  me,  but  for  you,  as  the  head  of  the  government, 
to  decide  how  far  my  vote  made  it  expedient  to  remtove  me  from  his 
Majesty's  service.  I  felt  that  I  had  no  alternative,  consistently  with 
personal  honour  (in  a  difficulty  not  of  my  own  seeking  or  creating) 
but  to  give  that  vote ; — that  the  question  in  itself  was  one  of  very 
minor  importance ;— that  the  disunion  was  more  in  appearance  than 
m  reality ;  but  1  also  felt  that,  possibly,  you  might  take  a  different 
riew  of  it,  and  that,  in  ease  you  should,  I  ought  (as  I  had  once  done 
on  a  rimilar  occasion  with  Lord  Liverpool)  to  relieve  you  from  any 
difiealty,  arising  out  of  personal  consideration,  towards  me,  in  de^ 
eidinfi^  upon  a  step  to  which  you  might  find  it  your  public  duty  to  ' 
resort  on  the  occasion. 

*'  It  was  under  this  impression  alone  that  I  wrote  to  you  imme- 
diately upon  my  return  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

'*  If  you  had  not  misconceived  that  impression,  as  well  as  the 
purport  of  my  second  letter,  I  am  persuaded  that  you  could  not 
nippoee  me  guilty  of  the  arrogance  of  expecting  *  that  you  and  hia 
Majesty^s  government  should  submit  yourselves  to  the  necessity  of 
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Soliciting  me  to  remain  in  my  office/  or  do  me  the  injustice  of  be- 
lie^n^  that  I  could  be  capable  of  placing  you  in  the  alternative  of 
choosing  between  the  continuance  of  my  services  (such  as  they  are), 
and  the  loss  to  your  administration  of  one  particle  of  character, 
which,  I  agree  with  you,  is  the  foundation  of  public  confidence. 

*<  tf,  understanding  my  communication  as  1  intended  it  to  be 
Understood,  you  had,  in  any  way,  intimated  to  me,  either  that  the 
occurrence,  however  unfortunate,  was  not  one  of  sufficient  moment 
to  render  it  necessary  for  you,  on  public  grounds,  to  act  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  had  assumed  that  you  possibly  might  think  it  neces- 
sary— or  that  you  Were  under  that  necessity—in  either  case  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  the  matter.  In  the  first  supposition,  I 
should  have  felt  that  I  had  done  what,  in  honour  and  fairness  to- 
wards you,  I  was  bound  to  do ;  but  it  never  could  have  entered  my 
imagination  that  I  had  claimed,  or  received,  any  sacrifice  whatever 
from  you,  or  any  member  of  his  Majesty's  government 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  express  an  opinion,  that  the  occasion  was  not  one  in  which 
you  might  fairly  consider  it  your  duty,  to  advise  hb  Majesty  to  with- 
draw from  me  the  seals  of  office,  on  the  ground  of  this  vote.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  complain;  but  I  cannot  allow  that  my  removal  shall  be 
placed  on  taiy-  other  ground ; — ^I  cannot  allow  that  it  was  my  own 
act; — still  less  can  I  admit  that,  whenl  had  no  other  intention  than 
to  relieve  the  question,  on  which  you  had  to  decide,  from  any  per- 
sonal embarrassment,  this  step  on  my  part  should  be  ascribed  to 
feelings,  the  very  reverse  of  those  by  which  alone  I  was  actuated, 
either  towards  you  or  his  Majesty's  government.  Believe  me  to  be, 
my  dear  duke,  your's  very  sincerely, 

«  W.  HUSKISSON.** 

From  this  letter  the  House  will  see  what  were  the  spirit 
and  feeling  in  which  I  acted.  Having  read  a  part  of  this 
correspondence,  I  must,  in  order  to  render  it  intelligible, 
read  the  whole.  The  communication  which  I  received  fiiom 
the  noble  Duke  in  answer  to  this  letter  is  in  the  following 

words : — 

"  London,  May  21,  1828. 

"  My  dear  Huskisson; — In  consequence  of  your  last  letter,  I  feel 
it  to  be  necessary  to  recall  to  your  recollection,  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  received  your  letter  of  Tuesday  morning. 
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"  It  is  addressed  to  me  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  immediately 
after  a  debate  and  division  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  informs 
me  that  you  lose  no  time  in  affording  me  an  opportunity  of  placing 
jour  office  in  other  hands,  as  the  only  means  in  your  power  of  pre- 
Tenting  an  injury  to  the  King's  service  which  you  describe.  It 
concludes  by  '  regretting  the  necessity  for  troubling  me  with  this 
communication.' 

**  Could  I  consider  this  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  formal  tender 
of  the  resignation  of  your  office,  or  that  I  had  any  alternative  but 
either  to  solicit  you  to  remain  in  office  contrary  to  your  sense  of 
duty,  or  to  submit  your  letter  to  the  King? 

**  If  you  had  called  on  me  the  next  morning  after  your  vote, 
and  had  explained  to  me  in  conversation  what  had  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  character  of  the  communication  would 
have  been  quite  different ;  and  I  might  have  felt  myself  at  liberty 
to  discuss  the  whole  subject  with  you,  and  freely  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  any  point  connected  with  it.  But  I  must  still  think 
that  if  I  had  not  considered  a  letter  couched  in  the  terms  in  which 
that  letter  is  couched,  and  received  under  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  received  it,  as  a  tender  of  resignation,  and  had  not  laid 
it  before  the  King,  I  should  have  exposed  the  King's  govern- 
ment and  myself  to  very  painful  misconstructions.  My  answer  to 
your  letter  will  have  informed  you  that  it  surprised  me  much,  and 
that  it  gave  me  great  concern.  I  must  consider  therefore  the  resign- 
ation of  your  office  as  your  own  act,  and  not  as  mine.  Ever  your's, 
most  sincerely, 

"  Wellington." 

I  will  not  stop  to  examine  whether  the  description  of  my 
letter  is  a  very  accurate  one,  or  to  remark  that,  if  explanor 
tion  was  wanted,  the  noble  duke  might  easily  have  sent 
for  me ;  though,  I  Qwn,  I  cannot  see  the  great  difference 
which  would  have  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a  con- 
versation for  a  confidential  letter. 

The  noble  Duke  talks  of  the  "  very  painful  miscon- 
struction^ to  which  he  must  have  been  exposed,  if  he  had 
not  laid  my  letter  before  the  King.  How  this  "  mis- 
construction'" was  to  arise  I  know  not.     It  could  not  arise 
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from  me,  I  am  sure ;  and,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the 
knowledge  of  the  transaction  was  confined  to  ourselves. 
In  conclusion,  to  mark  more  emphatically  his  sense  of  mj 
conduct,  he  tells  me  that  I  must  consider  my  resignation 
as  <^  your  own  act  and  not  as  mine.'*^  But  when  the  noble 
Duke  says,  that  my  remaining  in  office  was  ^*  contrary  to 
my  own  sense  of  duty,"  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
part  of  my  communication  justifies  this  assertion.  If  I 
had  ever  felt  so,  I  should  not  have  waited  for  the  noble 
duke  to  call  for  my  resignation.  The  House  will  peroeiye, 
from  what  I  have  just  read,  that,  after  all  the  explanations 
—verbal  and  written,  which  had  been  given — after  all  the 
statements  that  had  been  made  by  my  noble  friends,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  at  War — ^the  noble 
duke  pertinaciously  adheres  to  his  own  misconstruction  of 
my  first  letter — ^he  will  not  sufier  me  to  escape  froai  it, 
and  insists  that  my  resignation  is  my  own  act 

After  this  communication,  received  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, of  course  I  considered  the  matter  as  at  an  end.  My 
right  honourable  friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  knows  that  such  was  my  view.  I  had 
only  one  solicitude  left — As  soon  as  I  was  informed  by 
Lord  Dudley  and  Lord  Palmerston,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
of  the  misconstruction  which  the  duke  had  put  upon  my 
letter  ^*  private  and  confidential,"  I  necessarily  assumed 
that  the  King  had  been  advised  to  regard  it  in  the  same 
light.  I  was,  therefore,  very  anxious,  as  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's servants,  to  set  myself  right  with  my  royal  master. 
I  immediately  wrote  to  his  Majesty  to  solicit  the  honour  of 
an  audience.  To  my  humble  request  I  had  received  no 
answer.  I  took  steps  to  let  it  be  known  to  the  noble 
Duke,  tfiat  nothing  was  further  from  my  wish  than  to 
appeal  to  his  Majesty  against  the  advice,  whatever  it 
might  be,  of  his  prime  minister ; — ^that  I  only  wished  to 
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state  to  his  Majesty  what  my  real  meaning  bad  been,  and 
to  relieve  myself  from  the  painful  light  in  which  I  must 
q>pear  to  his  Majesty,  in  having  laid  before  him,  as  a 
formal  and  positive  resignation,  a  paper  in  which,  had  it 
been  intended  for  such  a  purpose,  I  had  been  so  forgetful 
of  all  that  I  owed  to  his  Majesty,  for  his  unvarying  and 
uniform  ccmfidenoe,  and,  I  may  add,  personal  kindness,  as 
to  have  forsaken  his  service  without  one  expression  of 
regret,  or  one  assurance  of  dutiful  attachment  and  respect. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  I  was  told,  on  the  part 
of  the  duke,  that  he  did  not  consider  the  matter  as  at 
an  end — ^that  as  a  man  of  sense  and  of  the  world,  I  must 
know  very  well  what  I  ought  to  do ;  but  that  he  could 
suggest  nothing,  lest  it  should  appear  either  like  dictation 
or  collusion.  I  said  to  my  noble  friend,  from  whom  I 
received  this  communication—^  this  is  very  oracular,  the 
litde  sense  I  may  possess  I  have  exhausted  in  explanation, 
carried  to  redundancy,  of  what  I  really  meant.  I  have  no 
objection  to  say  any  thing  that  is  consistent  with  truth,  but 
I  know  the  King  is  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  I 
have  sent  in  my  resignation,  and  that  I  persist  in  it ;  and 
if  his  Majesty  has  been  advised  not  to  allow  me  an  audience, 
in  which  I  might  assure  him  that  such  was  not  my  inten- 
tioD,  there  is  no  further  step  which  I  can  take  with  honour 
to  myself,  till  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  removing  that 
impression.^ 

I  added,  that  I  did  not  see  the  fairness  (whilst  I  was 
held  to  a  misconstruction,  disavowed  the  instant  it  was 
known  to  me),  of  expecting  me  to  consent  to  embark  in  a 
game  of  political  blind-man'*s  buff,  in  which  (greatly, 
perhaps,  to  the  amusement  of  the  lookers-on)  I  might 
meet  with  an  awkward,  if  not  irretrievable,  tumble,  without 
ever  catching  the  object  which  I  was  called  upon  to  pursue* 
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This   communication,  therefore^    remained  without    any 
result. 

On  Sunday  morning,   my  noble  friend,  having  again 
seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  came  to  me  between  eleven 
and  twelve,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  I  should  have  the  audience  which,  five  days 
before,  I  had  solicited  of  his  Majesty.    My  noble  friend,  I 
have  since  learnt,  was  further  charged  to  communicate  to 
me,  that  unless  I  set  myself  right  with  the  duke  before 
half-past  two  that  day,  he  could  allow  me  no  further  time. 
My  noble  friend  did  not  deliver  this  message.     He  did  not 
draw  a  line  around  me  and  say  in  the  words  of  Popilius— 
*^  Priusquam  hoc  circulo  excedas,  redde  responsum  Im- 
peratori,  quod  referam.*" — It  is  probable  that  he  did  not 
think  such  a  message,  under  all  the  circumstances,  con- 
sistent with  good  taste ;  and  I  thank  my  noble  friend  for 
the  delicacy  which  induced  him  to  spare  me  this  part  of 
his  communication.     I  am  obliged  to  mention  this  incident, 
because  the  omission  led  to  an  explanation  which  I  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  make  in  an  additional  letter  to  the 
noble  duke. 

Immediately  upon  my  noble  friend*  s  leaving  me,  I 
wrote  to  the  noble  Duke  the  letter  which  I  am  about  to 
read,  and  which  I  had  intended  should  dose  the  corre- 
spondence on  my  part. 

"  Downing  Street,  25th  May  1828. 

"  My  dear  Duke  ; — On  Tuesday  last  I  wrote  to  the  king  to  solicit 
an  audience.  His  majesty  has  not  yet  beed  pleased  to  grant  me  this 
honour. 

**  In  the  expectation  (not  unnatural  for  me  to  entertain  in  the  situa* 
tion  which  I  hold)  of  being  afforded  an  opportunity  of  waiting  upon 
his  majesty,  I  have  deferred  acknowledging  your  letter  of  the  21st, 
which,  passing  by  altogether  all  that  is  stated  in  mine  of  the  same 
date,  you  conclude  in   the  following  words—*  I   must,  therefore. 
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consider  the  resignation  of  your  office  as  your  own  act,  and  not  as 
mine.' 

"  I  will  not  revert  to  the  full  explanation  which  I  have  already 
^ven  you  on  this  subject.  Not  denying  that  my  first  letter  might 
be  capable  of  the  construction  which  you  put  upon  it,  I  would  ask 
you,  whether  it  be  usual,  after  a  construction  has  been,  from  the  first 
moment,  explicitly  disavowed,  to  persist  that  it  is  the  right  one?  It 
being,  however,  the  construction  to  which  you  adhere,  I  must  as- 
sume, as  you  laid  the  letter  before  his  majesty,  that  you  advised  his 
majesty  upon  it,  and  that  his  majesty  is,  therefore,  under  the  same 
misapprehension  as  yourself  of  what  I  meant;  the  more  especially 
ss  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  my  subsequent  letters  have 
been  laid  before  his  majesty. 

**  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  setting  right  any  erroneous  impression 
on  the  royal  mind  that  I  sought  to  be  admitted,  as  soon  as  possible, 
into  his  majesty's  presence. 

**  I  was  then,  as  I  am  still,  most  anxious  to  assure  his  majesty,  that 
nothing  could  have  been  further  from  my  intention,  than  that  the 
letter  in  question  should  have  been  at  all  submitted  to  his  majesty:—- 
to  make  known  to  his  majesty  the  circumstances  and  feelings  under 
vfaich  it  had  been  written :— to  point  out  to  him,  that  I  had'taken  the 
precaution  (usual  between  ministers  in  matters  of  a  delicate  and  con- 
fidential nature,  when  it  is  wished  to  keep  the  subject,  as  much  as 
possible,  confined  to  the  respective  parties),  of  marking  the  letter 
"  private  and  confidential ;"  that  I  understood  that  this  letter,  so 
marked  specially  to  guard  its  object,  had  been,  without  previous 
commuication  of  any  sort  with  me,  in  respect  to  the  transaction  re- 
ferred to,  but  not  explained,  in  the  letter  itself,  laid  before  his 
majesty,  as  conveying  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  my  positive  resigna- 
tion. 

**  I  should  further  have  had  to  state  to  his  majesty  the  great  pain 
lod  concern  which  I  felt  at  finding  that  a  paper  should  have  been 
sobmitted  to  his  majesty,  and  described  to  him  as  conveying  my 
resignation  of  the  seals,  in  a  form  so  unusual,  and  with  a  restriction 
8o  unbecoming  towards  my  sovereign,  as  is  implied  in  the  words 
**  private  and  confidential ;" — that  in  a  necessity  so  painful  (had  I 
felt  such  a  necessity)  as  that  of  asking  his  majesty's  permission  to 
withdraw  from  his  service,  my  first  anxiety  would  have  been  to  lay 
my  reasons,  in  a  respectful,  but  direct,  communication  from  myself 
at  his  majesty's  feet ;  but  that,  most  certainly,  in  whatever  mode 
VOL.    III.  Z 
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conveyed,  the  uppermost  feeling  of  my  heart  would  have  been  to 
have  accompanied  it  with  those  expressions  of  dutiful  attachment 
and  respectful  gratitude,  which  I  owe  to  his  majesty  for  the  many 
and  uniform  proofs  of  confidence  and  kindness,  with  which  be  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  honour  me  since  I  have  held  the  seals 
of  the  Colonial  Department. 

^*  If  I  had  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  thus  relieving  myself 
from  the  painful  position  in  which  I  stand  towards  his  majesty,  1 
should  then  have  entreated  of  his  majesty's  goodness  and  sense  of 
justice,  to  permit  a  letter,  so  improper  for  me  to  have  written  (if 
it  could  have  been  in  my  contemplation  that  it  would  have  been 
laid  before  his  majesty  as  an  act  of  resignation),  to  be  withdrawn. 
Neither  should  I  have  concealed  from  his  majesty  my  regret,  cod* 
sidering  the  trouble  which  has  unfortunately  occurred  both  to  Lis 
majesty  and  his  government,  that  I  had  not  taken  a  different  mode 
of  doing  what,  for  the  reasons  fully  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  21st» 
I  found  myself  bound  in  honour  to  do,  so  as  to  have  prevented, 
perhaps,  the  misconception  arising  out  of  my  letter,  written  imme  - 
diately  after  the  debate. 

'*  I  have  now  stated  to  you  frankly,  and  without  reserve,  the  sub- 
stance  of  all  that  I  was  anxious  to  submit  to  the  king.  I  have  done 
so  in  the  full  confidence  that  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  lay  this 
statement  before  his  majesty,  and  that  I  may  be  allowed  lo  implore  of 
his  majesty  that  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that,  of  all  who 
have  a  right  to  prefer  a  claim  to  be  admitted  to  his  royal  presence, 
I  am  the  last  who,  in  a  matter  relating  to  myself,  would  press  that 
claim  in  a  manner  unpleasant  to  his  majesty^s  wishes  or  inclinations. 
I  bow  to  them  with  respectful  deference,  still  retaining,  however,  a 
confidence,  founded  on  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  that,  in  being 
removed  from  his  majesty's  service,  I  may  be  allowed  the  consolation 
of  knowing,  that  I  have  not  been  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  my 
office,  in  consequence  of  my  having  incurred  his  majesty^s  personal 
displeasure.    Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke,  your's  very  sincerely, 

"  W.  HUSKISSOM." 

«  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.  G." 

Tills  letter  was  sent  to  Apsley  House  about  five  o'clock  ; 
— ^between  seven  and  eight  I  received  one  from  the  noble 
Duke,  couched,  I  acknowledge,  with  great  satisfaction,  in 
terms  of  kindness  and  regret.     It  was  as  follows : 
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"  London,  May  25,  1828. 

**  My  dear  HuskiMon ; — It  is  with  great  concern  that  I  inform  you 
that  1  have  at  last  attended  his  majesty,  and  have  received  his  in- 
structions respecting  an  arrangement  to  fill  your  office. 

'*  I  sincerely  regret  the  loss  of  your  valuable  assistance  in  the  ar- 
duous task  in  which  I  am  engaged.    Believe  me  ever,  your's  most 

siBcerely, 

"  Wellington." 

«  The  Right  Hon.  W.  Huskisson.'* 

If  any  one,  struck  by  these  words  <<  at  last,^  asks  why  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  so  precipitately,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  previous  communicatiop,  to  carry  my  private 
and  confidential  letter  to  the  king  on  Tuesday  morning, 
and  to  advise  his  majesty  that  it  was  a  positive  and  absolute 
resignation,  if  there  were  no  inconvenience  to  arise  in 
delaying  to  advise  his  majesty  to  act  upon  it  for^so  many 
days  aftenyiurds,  I  can  only  state  my  inability  to  answer  the 
question. 

This  letter  having  been  delivered  to  me  about  half-past 
seven  (as  I  have  before  stated),  I  was  surprised,  about  an 
hour  later,  to  receive  from  my  noble  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Dudley,  the  letter,  which  had  been  left  at  Apsley  House 
about  five  o^clock,  unopened.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I 
was  obliged  to  mention  the  communication  which  my  noble 
friend  had  not  made  to  me  in  the  morning.  My  letter 
reached  Apsley  House  about  five  o'clock  ;  but  the  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  noble  Duke  was,  as  I  assume^  that 
the  whole  of  his  message  had  been  delivered  to  me,  and 
therefore,  as  the  time  was  past,  he  considered  my  letter  as 
having  come  too  late.  The  clock  had  struck  i  I  imme- 
diately wrote  again  to  the  I^ke  of  Wellington,  returning 
my  letter,  and  begging  him  to  do  me  the  honour  to  open  it. 

<'  Downing  Street,  9  ^  p.  m.  25th  May,  1828. 
**  My  dear  Duke  ; — Lord  Dudley  has  just  sent  to  me,  unopened, 
my  letter  to  you,  which  I  forwarded  to  Apsley  House  about  five  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

zS 
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**  This  letter  was  M-ritten  as  soon  as  T  was  given  to  understand  by 
Lord  Dudley,  who  called  here  after  an  interview  with  you  this  morn- 
ing, that  his  majesty  had  not  signified  any  intention  of  granting  me 
the  honour  of  an  audience.  No  other  mode,  therefore,  remaining 
open  to  me  of  conveying  my  sentiments  to  the  king,  I  addressed 
myself  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  his  majesty,  in  the 
shape  of  a  written  communication,  what  I  am  prevented  from  stating 
to  his  majesty  in  person. 

'*  I  feel  confident  that  you  will  not  deny  me  this  favour,  and  you 
will  be  satisfied  by  the  contents  of  my  letter  "(which  I  now  return), 
that  in  writing  it  nothing  was  further  from  my  intention  than  to  at- 
tempt to  intrude  myself  between  you  and  the  arrangements,  which, 
upon  my  removal  from  office  (for  such  I  have  considered  the  result 
of  our  correspondence  since  your  letter  of  the  twenty-first)  you  have 
received  his  majesty's  instructions  to  make. 

"  Your  letter,  communicating  this  fact,  reached  me  about  half 
past  seven  this  evening.  I  thank  you  for  the  information,  and  for 
the  k3nd"]iianner  in  which  you  advert  to  any  feeble  assistance  which 
I  may  have  been  able  to  give  to  your  administrationi  as  well  as  for 
the  expression  of  the  concern  with  which  you  have  advised  his  ma- 
jesty to  place  my  office  in  other  hands.  Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear 
duke,  ever  your's,  very  sincerely, 

"  W.  HUSKISSON." 

The  barrier  iivhich  had  been  interposed  between  me  and 
the  throne  being  now  removed,  on  Monday  morning  I  re^ 
ceived  his  Majesty's  gracious  commands  to  attend  his 
Majesty. .  I  did  so.  Of  what  passed  in  the  royal  closet 
I  am,  of  course,  not  at  liberty  to  utter  one  word ;  but  I 
cannot  be  restrained  from  saying,  that  I  met  with  a  recep- 
tion from  his  majesty  so  gracious,  and  so  far  exceeding  any- 
thing which  could  have  been  deserved  for  services  infi- 
nitely superior  to  any  which  it  may  have  been  in  my  power 
to  render,  as  well  as  with  so  jnuch  personal  kindness,  that 
I  shall  for  ever  retain  a  warm  and  grateful  recollection  of 
these  proofs  of  his  Majesty's  favour  and  condescension. 

The  same  evening,  1  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  closed  the  correspondence. 
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"  London,  26th  May,  1828. 

"  My  dear  Huskisson  ; — I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday, 
accompanied  by  another  letter  from  you  dated  also  yesterday,  which 
I  had  returned  to  Lord  Dudley,  under  the  impression  that  I  ought 
not  to  open  it  without  your  previous  consent,  under  the  circum- 
stances that  existed  at  the  time  that  I  received  it. 

"  I  have  laid  both  before  the  King.  In  answer  I  have  only  to 
repeat,  that  I  considered  your  letter  of  the  20th  as  a  formal  tender  of 
the  resignation  of  your  office ;  and  that  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
marked  "  private  and  confidential,"  did  not  alter  the  character  of  the 
letter,  or  relieve  me  from  the  painful  duty  of  communicating  its  con- 
tents to  his  Majesty,  as  I  did  in  person. 

**  Your  subsequent  letters  did  not,  according  to  my  understanding 
of  them,  convey  any  disavowal  of  your  intention  to  tender  your  resig- 
nation. I  laid  them  before  his  Majesty  and  my  answers  to  them,  and 
I  communicated  to  Lord  Dudley  that  I  had  done  so. 

"  The  King  informed  me,  I  think  on  Wednesday  the  twenty-first, 
that  you  had  desired  to  have  an  audience  of  his  Majesty ;  and  that 
he  intended  to  receive  you  on  the  day  but  one  after.  I  did  not  con- 
lider  it  my  duty  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  receive  you  at  an  earlier 
period. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  obser\'e,  that  your  letter  to  me 
of  the  twentieth  was  entirely  your  own  act,  and  w^holly  unexpected 
by  me.  If  the  letter  was  written  hastily  and  inconsiderately,  surely 
the  natural  course  was  for  you  to  withdraw  it  altogether ;  and  thus 
relieve  me  from  the  position  in  which,  without  any  fault  of  mine,  it 
had  placed  me ;  compelling  me  either  to  accept  the  resignation  which 
it  tendered,  or  to  solicit  you  to  continue  to  hold  your  office. 

*'  This  latter  step  was,  in  my  opinion,  calculated  to  do  me  per- 
sonally, and  to  the  King's  government,  great  disservice ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  the  only  mode  by  which  we  could  be  extricated 
from  the  difficulty  in  which  your  letter  had  placed  us  was,  that  the 
withdrawal  of  your  letter  should  be  your  own  spontaneous  act ;  and 
that  it  should  be  adopted  without  delay. 

**  The  interference  of  his  majesty,  pending  our  correspondence, 
woald  not  only  have  placed  his  Majesty  in  a  situation  in  which  he 
ought  not  to  be  placed  in  such  a  question,  but  it  would  have  subjected 
me  to  the  imputation  that  that  interference  had  taken  place  on  my 
suggestion,  or  with  my  concurrence. 
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"  I  did  not  coTHiidcr  it  my  duty  to  advise  his  Mnjesty  to  interfere 
in  any  manner  whatever. 

*'  His  Majesty  informed  me  this  day,  that  he  had  written  to  you 
this  morning,  appointing  an  audience  in  the  course  of  the  day»  Be- 
lieve me,  ever  your's,  most  sincerely, 

"  Wellington." 

"  Right  Hon.  W.  Huskisson." 

I  wfll  not  dissemble  to  you,  Sir,  that,  fix)m  rumours 
which  reached  me  in  the  course  of  Saturday,  and  which  I 
know  were  industriously  circulated  on  that  day,  I  was  en- 
abled to  form  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  measure  of  submission 
which  was  expected  on  my  part.  If  I  had  been  prq)ared 
virtually  to  admit,  that  the  misconstruction  put  upon  my 
first  letter  was  what  I  had  really  meant ; — that  it  was  right 
to  hofd  me  to  that  misconstruction,  and,  by  consequence  of 
such  admission,  further  to  force  me  to  acknowledge  that  the 
explanations  I  had  given,  were  not  only  unfounded,  but 
fairly  open  to  the  injurious  suspicions  by  which  they  bad 
been  met ; — ^in  short.  Sir,  if  I  had  said — ^not  in  words,  per- 
haps, but  in  a  manner  which  would  infallibly  have  been  so 
construed, — that  I  had  resigned,  and  that  my  resignation 
wa«  either  {wsitive  and  absolute,  or  put  forth  with  the  un- 
worthy design  of  trying  how  far  1  could  raise  myself  by 
disparaging  the  government  of  which  I  was  a  member,  I 
might  have  been  permitted  to  retain  the  seals  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  am  addressing  an  assembly  of  gentlemen, — 
I  leave  to  their  personal  feelings  to  appreciate  mine  on 
making  such  a  discovery.  God  forbid  that  any  man  should 
ever  be  a  Secretary  of  State  who  could  pause  on  sudi  con- 
ditions, and  agree  to  be  admitted  to  his  Sovereign  only 
when,  and  as,  the  prime  minister  might  permit !  He  might, 
indeed,  be  the  chief  clerk — ^the  head  manager  of  a  great 
executive  department, — ^but  he  could  no  longer  be  a 
minister  of  State,  and  a  confidential  adviser  of  his  Sove- 
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ragD.  He  might,  indeed,  continue  to  appear  among  his 
colleagues,  but  he  would  carry  into  the  cabinet  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  nullity,  and  self-degradation ;  or,  if  he  could 
for  a  moment  stifle  such  consciousness,  the  looks  of  those 
around  him  would  not  be  tardy  to  remind  him  of  it — to  tell 
him  in  language,  more  intelligible  than  words,  that  it  was 
time  to  withdraw  for  ever  from  such  a  place.  Then,  in- 
deed, would  he  have  relinquished,  not  only  what  is  now 
taken  from  me— the  power,  and  rank,  and  patronage  of 
high  office — ^but  also  that  which  I  trust  I  preserve — public 
character — ^personal  honour — ^the  undiminished  good- will 
and  ^[^robati(Mi  of  my  friends,  and  the  chance,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  of  still  continuing  to  serve  my  country. 
These,  Sir,  are  titles  which,  to  win  and  wear,  is,  fortunate- 
ly, not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  any  particular  class  in  this 
community.  They  are  titles,  for  which  it  is  my  birthright 
as  an  Englishman  (not  being  a  Catholic),  to  contend  in  fair 
competitioii  with  the  proudest  and  wealthiest  in  the  land. 

Sirp  I  began  by  stating  that  I  had  not  resided,  and  that 
IB  respect  to  the  motive  of  others  in  removing  me  from 
office,  as  I  know  nothing,  I  should  say  nothing.  But  this 
I  may  say,  that  when  I  consented  to  remain  in  office,  on 
the  formation  of  -the  duke  of  Wellington's  administration, 
I  did  fo  cGotrary  to  the  judgment  and  to  the  advice  of  many 
friends.  I  did  so  exclusively  upon  public  grounds ; — ^upon 
an  oflEer  in  which  I  understood  that  so  many  of  those  with 
vhocD  I  had  acted  in  the  former  administration  were  includ- 
ed, that  I  did  not  think  we  diould  be  justified,  when  our 
assistance  was  asked  for,  in  withholding  it  from  the  public 
service.  I  thought  that  in  our  joint  acceptance — ^in  our 
known  sunilarity  of  opinion — in  the  Executive  Departments 
whidi  we  filled — ^in  our  mutual  co-operation  and  confidence 
-— mdln  the  explanations  which  we  had  received,  we  were 
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more  likely  to  uphold  the  principles  and  policy  to  which  we 
were  attached,  than  by  any  other  course  of  conduct. 

Sir,  I  know  by  what  powerful  influences  those  prin- 
ciples are  opposed.  My  eyes  were  not  shut — ^how  could 
they  be,  after  what  had  happened  to  my  late  lamented 
friend — to  the  virulence  with  which  those  who  support 
them  are  assailed.  Has  it  been  found  that  these  powerful 
influences  were  no  longer  to  be  stemmed,  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  resisted  ? — Has  it  been  declared  by  them,  that 
the  price  of  their  support  must  be,  disconnexion  between 
the  noble  Duke^s  government  and  those  whom  they  perse- 
cute ? — Have  sacrifices  and  victims  been  required— or,  has 
it,  as  I  incline  to  believe,  been  deemed  expedient,  for  the 
interest  of  the  King^s  government,  to  come  to  a  closer 
union  with  one  party  by  casting  off  the  other  ? — If  so,  I 
wish  tlie  separation  had  been  placed  upon  its  true  grounds. 
I  should  greatly  have  preferred  to  have  been  told  that, 
from  dislike  to  those  measures  of  policy,  which  I  believe  to 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  country — ^from  mistrust  of  their 
tendency — and  from  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the  power 
which  office  gave  me  of  bringing  them  forward — ^it  was 
become  necessary  to  allay  certain  angry  feelings,  as  the 
only  means  of  securing  the  steady  support  of  some  whose 
countenance  and  cordiality  are  deemed  essential  to  the 
administration  of  which  the  noble  Duke  is  the  head. 

Perhaps,  but  for  this  change  of  feeling — ^but  for  this 
change  of  policy — words  coming  fromhigh  authority,  scarcely 
more  than  a  twelve-month  old,  might  have  been  recollected. 
It  might  have  been  said  of  a  letter  written  under  all  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  already  described,  "  If  he  was 
'  hasty  in  coming  to  this  decision — ^if  the  decision  was  founded 
in  error,  he  ought  to  be  informed.  He  has  always  been  on 
the  best  terms  of  good-will  and  confidence  with  all  his  col- 
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leagues ;  he  never  made  difficulties,  or  acted  otherwise  than 
with  a  view  to  accommodate  differences  of  opinion.  Then, 
if  be  has  taken  a  hasty  or  intemperate  view  of  this  case, 
why  not  come  forward  and  render  him  the  service  which  he 
has  more  than  once  rendered  to  others,  by  representing 
to  him  that  he  is  wrong.^  If  the  high  authority  from 
which  I  quote  these  sentiments,  so  honourable  to  his 
character  and  so  considerate  to  human  imperfection,  could 
have  been  the  party  to  whom  I  had  addressed  my  letter  at 
two  o^cIock  in  the  morning,  if  he  could  have  been  told, 
within  four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  it,  that  he  had  mis- 
taken the  meaning,  and  that  it  pointed  not  at  those  serious 
consequences  which  he  apprehended,  would  he  not  have 
said,  *^  I  am  happy  to  have  been  so  soon  informed  of  my 
mistake  before  the  knowledge  of  it  has  gone  further,  and 
when  it  is  so  easy  to  set  it  right  ?^  This  I  know  was  the 
answer  naturally  anticipated  by  my  noble  friend,  who  first 
apprized  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  his  mistake ;  but  the 
answer  which  he  received  was,  *^  no  mistake— a  positive 
resignation.^ 

Sir,  this  was  the  answer  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
head  of  his  Majesty^s  government  in  May  18^  The  au- 
thority which  I  have  quoted,  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  May  1827,  when  explaining  to  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, why  he  was  no  longer  a  member  of  his  Majesty^s 
oouiicils. 

Notwithstanding  the  self  and  mutual  gratulations  of  the 
enemies  to  all  improvement;  in  spite  of  the  blundering 
zeal  of  some  of  that  party  who  find  in  the  present  removal 
cf  myself  and  my  political  friends  from  ofiice,  the  only  ade- 
quate apology  which  the  head  of  the  government  can  make 
to  them  for  having  admitted  us  at  all — who  libel  the  noble 
Duke  by  stating,  ^^that  they  are  willing  to  excuse  him 
because  we  may  have  been  useful  just  at  first  T  in  spite  of 
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the  boisterous  exultation,  and  veneraUe  buiiboiieries  dis- 
played at  that  meeting,  which  once  a  year  congregates  to 
attempt  a  fraud  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  living,  and  to 
pronounce  a  libel  upon  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead 
— I  say.  Sir,  in  spite  of  these  boisterous  exultations,  so  sud- 
denly substituted  for  tlie  loud  and  bitter  wailings  recently 
vented  from  the  same  quarter,  over  the  progress  of  religious 
liberty  in  this  country,  and  the  manifestati<Hi  of  a  desire,  at 
least  in  this  House,  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  same  blessing — 
I  say,  Sir,  in  spite  of  all  these  signs  of  the  times — these  un- 
toward omens, — I  cannot  believe  that  the  triumph  of  that 
party  is  so  com|dete,  or  so  secure,  as  they  anticipate. 

Knowing  the  sentiments  of  my  right  honoumUe  friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Administration  in  this  House, — knowing 
that,  with  tlie  single  exception  of  the  Catholic  question,  his 
opinkms  and  his  principles  upon  all  questions  of  public 
policy  have  hitherto  been  in  strict  unison  with  my  awn, — 
knowing  the  feelings  and  views  which  prevail,  at  least  ia 
this  House  of  Pariiaaooent,  I  cannot  believe,  whatever  doc- 
trines I  hear  laid  down  by  the  pretended  admirers  of  dis- 
cipline and  vigour,  that  my  right  honourable  friend  is 
prepared  to  subscribe  to  tlie  prmdples  of  those  who  advo- 
cate these  doctrines.  I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  prepaid 
to  admit  that  the  real  and  substantive  power  of  the  state 
should  be  wielded  according  to  the  dictation  of  ati  unknown 
junta  abjuring  for  valid  reasons — treasons  which  no  maa 
who  knows  them  wiU  call  in  question — all  ostensible  and 
responsible  stations  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  but 
claiming  a  veto  upon  lihe  measures  of  those  who  are  re^ 
sponsible,  and  a  right  to  proscribe  those  whom  they  do 
not  like ; — I  cannot  believe  that  my  right  honourable  fiiend 
is  prepared  to  uphold  the  power  of  sudi  a  piuty  a^nst 
the  power  of  public  opinion; — I  cannot  believe  that 
he  thinks  with  them,  that  the  great  buoness  of  l^pfiladon 
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is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  to  counteract 
the  growth  of  intelligence; — I  cannot  believe  that  he  looks 
with  the  same  jealous  eye  as  they  do  at  the  spread  of  that 
intelligence ; — I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  afraid,  as  they 
are,  of  its  example  in  other  countries,  and  that  with  them 
he  dreads  the  interchange  of  mind  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  almost  as  much  as  they  dread 
a  more  liberal  and  free  interchange  of  the  advantages  of 
commerce. — I  cannot  believe  that,  with  them,  he  would 
gladly  pay  the  price  of  lowering  this  country  to  the  fifth 
or  sixth  station  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  if  by  so  doing 
they  could  enforce  generally  over  the  world  the  principles 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  subject  the  pddtical  institutions, 
and  the  civil  rights  of  nations,  the  moral  influence  of  free 
discussion  and  a  free  press  upon  the  expansive  mind  of 
man,  to  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  a  junta  of  continental 
statesmen,  of  the  same  school  as  themselves,  but  backed 
and  supported  by  the  great  armies  of  Europe.  I  can- 
not believe  that  he  has  such  t^  dread  of  all  iniprovement, 
as  to  think  that  it  would  be  cheaply  repelled  from  this 
country,  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  as  this.  Neither  can 
I  think  that  he  believes  it  would  be  safe  to  make  the  attempt. 
For  my  own  part.  Sir,  I  shall  continue,  out  of  ofiice, 
what  I  have  been  in  offioe,-*«.  friend  to  the  institutions  of 
my  country, — a  sincere  believer  that  tfaey  are  the  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  happiness,  and  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom c(  my  fellow-subjects ;  but  convinced,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  m  the  furtherance  of  the  very  principles  upon 
which  they  were  framed  by  the  wisdom  of  former  ages, 
they  are  capable  of  improvement,  and  may  require  fiom 
time  to  time,  additions  and  alterations;  that  moderate 
and  cautions  reparations  are  the  true  way  to  preserve  the 
edifice  in  its  present  symmetry  and  strength;  and  that  to 
neglect  those  repamtions  is  to  risk  its  destruction.     Upon 
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this  principle  I  shall  continue  to  actj  and  to  watch  the 
measures  of  Government,  through  good  report  and  through 
evil  report,  so  long  as  I  have  a  seat  in  this  House  and  a 
voice  in  the  legislature  of  the  country. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  Sir,  to  thank  the  House  for  the 
indulgence  which  they  have  extended  to  me,  upon  an  oc- 
casion of  all  others  the  most  painful  and  irksome,  in  as 
much  as  their  time  has,  in  a  great  degree,  been  taken  up 
with  an  explanation  relating  to  myself.  I  trust  I  have  made 
it  appear  that  it  is  not  by  my  own  act  that  I  find  myself  dis- 
connected with  the  service  of  my  Sovereign.  I  will  not 
dissemble,  that  the  high  office  from  which  I  have  been  re- 
moved was  to  me  an  object  of  just  and  honourable  ambition; 
— that  I  forego  with  regret  the  opportunities  which  it  might 
have  afforded  to  me  of  endeavouring  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  those  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  placed  more 
immediately  under  its  superintendance ;— of  strengthening 
their  bonds  of  union  with  the  mother  country, — and  of 
rendering  them  more  valuable  to  it.  I  will  not  dissemble 
that  I  equally  regret  the  loss  of  those  opportunities,  which 
power  might  have  afforded  me,  of  following  up  and  perfect- 
ing those  measures  of  general  commercial  policy,  to  which 
my  attention  has  been  turned  for  years.  In  the  eclipse  of 
those  prospects,  and  the  loss  of  that  power, — I  carry  with 
me  into  retirement  the  high  consolation  of  reflecting  on  the 
cordial  confidence  with  which,  whilst  in  his  service,  I  was 
honoured  by  my  Sovereign,  and  the  gratifying  recollection 
of  the  kind  assurances  of  his  approbation  of  my  past 
labours,  when  I  placed  at  his  feet  the  seals  of  office.  Still, 
in  the  mode  and  circumstances  of  my  removal  it  would  be 
hypocrisy  in  me  not  to  say  that  I  derive  consolation,  from 
the  conviction  that,  without  a  more  cordial  support  and  a 
more  entire  credit  for  good  intentions  than  it  appears  I  was 
likely  to  receive,  it  would  have  been  worse  than  useless  for 
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me  to  have  continued  the  unequal  struggle  in  which  I 
was  engaged,  between  the  increasing  difficulties  of  a  labo- 
rious public  life,  and  diminishing  health  and  strength  to 
bear  up  against  them. 


SMALL  NOTE  CURRENCY-CIRCULATION  OF  SCOTCH 
NOTES  IN  ENGLAND. 

June  3. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  "  to  restrain  the  negociation  within  England  of  Promissory 
Notes  and  Inland  Bills  of  Exchange  under  a  limited  sum,  issued  by 
Bankers  or  others  in  Scotland  or  Ireland/'  Sir  James  Graham  moved 
ts  an  amendment,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  Circulation  in  Promissory  Notes  under  the 
value  of  five  pounds  in  England.** 

Mn  HusKissoN  said,  he  would  detain  the  House  but  a 
diort  time,  at  that  late  hour.  It  had  been  long  his  lot  to 
address  them  on  all  the  general  subjects  which  the  honour- 
able baronet  had  touched  upon  with  a  rapid  and  lucid 
view  ;  but  he  would  not  go  into  a  discussion,  on  the  pre- 
sent  occasion,  either  upon  the  question  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  or  upon  the  conduct  of  the  country  banks, 
or  upon  the  doctrines  and  blunders^  as  the  honourable 
baronet  had  described  them,  of  the  Committees  of  1810 
and  1819*  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  had  the  advan- 
tage that  night  of  hearing  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  was,  therefore,  that  he  wished  very 
shortly  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  should  vote  for 
the  proposition  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  and  most 
decidedly  against  the  amendment.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  lord*  in  the  general  proposition,  that  provided  no 
•  Lord  Howick. 
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risk  or  inconvenience  attended  the  proceeding,  it  was  de- 
sirable to  go  into  committee  on  such  subjects;  for  the 
more  they  were  inquired  into,  the  more  should  we  increase 
the  stock  of  our  practical  experience,  the  want  of  which 
had  led  to  almost  all  the  errors  we  had  committed,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  national  prosperity.  But  he  would 
ask,  was  there  no  risk  in  unsettling  the  mind  of  the  public, 
as  to  what  was  to  be  the  future  state  of  the  currency  ? 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  many  questions  must 
be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  such  a  committee,  if 
it  should  be  appointed,  the  discussion  of  which  could  not 
fail  to  alarm  the  country.  They  would  have  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  the  Bank  restriction. 

The  honourable  baronet  seemed  anxious  to  avoid  a 
panic,  and  had  stated  the  evils  that  arose  from  great  fluc- 
tuations ;  but,  with  all  his  well-founded  aversion  to  these 
calamities,  the  honourable  baronet  was  going  the  direct 
road  to  another  panic  and  to  other  fluctuations,  if  his  sug- 
gestions should  be  adopted  by  the  House.  The  first  con- 
sequence of  undertaking  such  an  inquiry  would  be,  the 
awakening  of  a  general  expectation,  that  they  were  about 
to  restrain  cash  payments  again  ;  the  next,  that  they  were 
about  to  allow  an  unlimited  issue  of  one-pound  notes. 
Then  would  come  the  speculations  and  fluctuations  which 
would  naturally  arise  from  such  fruitful  sources  of  extra* 
vagance  and  uncertainty ;  and  thus  would  return  the  whole 
mass  of  those  alarming  evils,  which  every  one  concurred 
in  deprecating.  If  they  consented  to  repeal  the  bill  of  1826, 
now  that  it  was  so  near  being  carried  into  complete  effect, 
they  would  invite  back  the  whole  host  of  afflictions  under 
which  the  country  had  suffered.  It  was  absurd  to  talk  of 
a  paper  currency  convertible  into  gold;  for  the  moment 
they  introduced  paper,  they  would  banish  coin,  except 
such  coin  as  was  of  lower  denomination  than  the  paper.     It 
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was  impossible  to  retain  either  the  present  or  any  other 
amount  of  gold,  except  upon  that  condition;  for  if  we 
returned  to  the  issue  of  one^pound  notes,  we  could  not 
keep  any  coin  in  circulation,  which  was  not  less  in  value 
than  the  pound  sterling. 

The  noUe  Lord  had  asked  whether,  in  the  present  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  country,  it  would  not  be  a  great  object  to 
save  the  annual  expense  upon  two  and  twenty  millions  of 
gold  currency  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  expense  was  com- 
paratively of  no  importance;  and  in  the  next  place,  the 
provisioa  which  the  noble  Lord  had  recommended,  of  a 
paper  circulation  convertible  into  gold,  was  a  fallacy,  as  he 
had  already  shown ;  for  when  the  paper  was  let  in,  the 
gold  would  disappear,  and  in  this  way  they  would  soon  be 
saved  the  whole  expense  of  a  gold  circulation.  They  might 
vote  the  money ;  they  might  coin  it ;  but  how  could  they 
retain  it  in  the  country?  The  honourable  baronet  had 
talked  of  fluctuations  as  the  greatest  evil  under  which  the 
country  bad  suffered ;  but  this,  instead  of  being  an  argu* 
ment  for  going  into  a  committee,  was  the  greatest  objection 
to  such  a  proceeding.  If  they  allowed  the  country  banks 
to  go  an  increasing  their  own  issues,  and  encouraging  the 
^rit  of  speculation,  which  would  be  the  consequence,  the 
Bank  of  England  would  again  be  placed  in  the  same  situa- 
tkm  that  it  was  in  the  year  18S5,  and  would  then,  perhaps, 
realize,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  ruin  which  it  had  expe- 
rienced but  partially  on  the  former  occasion.  He  would 
say  that  it  was  impossible,  consistently  with  the  interest  and 
safety  of  the  country,  to  allow  the  country  banks  a  power 
of  adding  to  their  circulation  as  they  pleased.  Supposing 
a  rise  of  price  to  take  place  in  consequence  of  a  deficient 
harvest,  the  value  of  money  would  then  be  lowered.  The 
high  price  of  commodities  would  encourage  the  speculator 
to  deal  in  those  articles,  under  an  expectation  that  the 
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advance  would  continue ;  but  then  would  come  a  glut,  and 
then  a  fall ;  and  then  the  fluctuations  which  precede  a  panic ; 
and  finally,  the  panic  itself.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
changes,  there  was  one  commodity  that  would  not  rise,  and 
that  was  the  treasure  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 
of  England;  so  that  unless  they  took  some  strong  mea^ 
sures,  the  effect  of  which  was  panic,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  check  the  spirit  of  speculation,  which  the  issue  of 
country  notes  had  encouraged. 

It  was  the  want  of  a  proper  metallic  currency  that  led 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  year  1825;  and  therefore,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  he  would  support  the  measure  of 
1826,  instead  of  again  unsettling  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments, which  extended  to  all  the  country  banks  in  England. 
He  believed,  if  the  fact  were  ascertained,  it  would  be  found 
that  most  of  the  country  bankers  would  rather  see  the 
system  carried  into  complete  effect,  than  abandoned  on  the 
very  eve  of  its  completion.  When  they  knew,  as  he  hoped 
they  would  by  the  decision  of  that  night,  that  the  arrange- 
ments would  be  completed,  not  disturbed,  they  would  adopt 
a  more  settled  principle  of  accommodation  and  credit,  and 
pursue  that  course  which  was  most  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  country,  instead  of  wandering  into  those 
vague  and  uncertain  chimeras,  which  must  result  from  a 
vacillating  spirit  in  the  policy  which  professed  to  regulate 
their  proceedings.  For  these  and  for  other  reasons,  he 
should  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  honourable  baronet, 
and  vqje  for  the  original  motion. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  amendment,  45.  For  the  original 
motion,  154. 
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EAST-INDIA  TRADE—EQUALIZATION  OF  THE 
DUTIES  ON  SUGAR. 
June  16. 
In  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given, 

Mr.  HasKissoN  rose.     He  said,  that  although  he  had, 
00  a  former  day,  announced  his  intention  to  present  a 
petition  from  the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  respecting  the 
trade   with  India,  still  he  did  not  mean  to  provoke  any 
discussion  on  the  very  important  question  to  which   it 
related.     He  took  this  course,  because  he  thought  that 
incidental  discussions  on  petitions  were  unwise,  and  ought 
to  be  avoided.     Important  subjects  would,  in  his  opinion, 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  with  better 
effect  when  they  were  brought  forward  in  the  ordinary  and 
regular  course  of  business :  and  therefore  he  should,  upon 
this  occasion,  confine  himself  to  stating,  as  shortly  as  pos- 
sible, the  nature  of  the  petition  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
That  petition  was  intrusted  to  him,  he  might  almost  say, 
00  behalf  of  every  British  merchant  in  Calcutta,  and  of  a 
very  considerable  number  of  the  most  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished native  merchants  in  that  opulent  city,— persons 
whose  skill,  enterprize,  and  industry,  if  fostered  and  en- 
couraged, must  prove  highly  beneficial  to  this  country, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  that  active  class  of  individuals  were 
trilling  to  embark  their  property  in  the  furtherance  of 
manufactures,  of  navigation,  and  of  those  arts  which  led  to 
general  prosperity.     He  would  also  say,  that  as  these  par- 
ties were  not,  either  directly  or  virtually,  represented  in 
that  House,  they  came  before  the  l^slature  with  peculiar 
claims  to  attention. 

Now,  the  petitioners  stated,  and  they  did  so,  he  had  no 
doubt,  with  great  sincerity,  that  they  felt  much  satisfaction 
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at  the  increased  facility  given  of  late  years  to  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  other  countries  and  nations,  as  well  as 
with  the  mother  country  and  aU  its  dependencies.     They 
felt  confident  that  the  same  system  would  stiU  be  pursued, 
and  that  on  any  occasion,  when  the  legislature  introduced 
measures  affecting  the   trade  between   this  country  and 
India,  they  would  consider  free  intercourse  as  the  rule, 
and  restriction  as  the  exception,  to  be  only  mainjtained  on 
some  specific  ground  of  necessity  or  of  commercial  policy. 
He  could  not  think  there  was  a  doubt  that  Parliament 
would  take  this  view  of  the  subject,  when  they  were  caUed 
on,  as  at  no  distant  period  they  would  be,  to  consider  of 
the  renewal  of  the  East-India  Company's  Charter;    be^ 
i^use,  if  they  looked  back  to  the  effects  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  relaxation  that  took  place  after  the  last  re- 
newal of  the  Charter,  they  would  find,  that  the  direct 
commerce  between  this  country  and  British  India  had  been 
more  than  doubled.     New  branches  of  trade  had  sprung 
up,  and  others  were  every  day  arising;  and  that,  too,  con- 
trary to  the  predictions  of  those  who  were  considered  to  be 
the  great  practical  authorities  on  this  subject,  and  who 
were  well  acquainted   with   the    manners  and  habits  of 
the  immense  population  that  was  placed  under  our  rule. 
.    In  the  same  manner  those  authorities  confidently  stated, 
that  the  greatest  possible   evil   would   result  from   any 
permission  or  privilege  being  given  to  British  subjects  to 
send  their  capital  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  it 
in   projects   connected  with   the  improvement  of  manu- 
factures and   commerce  in   India.     These   opinions  had, 
however,  he  believed,  given  way  to  more  liberal  views,  and 
it  was  now  allowed,  that  the  capital  of  this  country  might 
be  employed  with  great  propriety,  and  most  beneficially,  in 
the  improvement  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  British 
India ;  and  he  knew,  that  where  such  a  system  had  been 
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acted  OD,  in  C<|lcutta  and  its  neighbourhood,  a  greater 
bond  of  uniiHi  and  good-will  was  observable  between  the 
Bfitbh  authorities  and  the  natives— a  great  improvement  in 
arts  and  manufactures  had  taken  place — and  those  moral 
feelings  which  enabled  individuals  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
(Asocial  life  were  more  sedulously  cultivated.  This  country^ 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  slow  in  extending  civil  rights  to 
the  people  of  Calcutta,  which  they  did  not  before  possess* 
The  natives  were  now  competent  to  serve  on  juries ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  they  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
English  language,  with  English  habits,  and  with  English 
feelings,  their  improvement  would  become  more  decided 
and  more  rapid.  He  could  only  look  to  the  increased 
intercourse  between  individuals  cf  the  two  countries  as 
a  source  of  mutual  benefit*  It  might  be,  and  indeed  was, 
considered  as  a  subject  which  involved  some  degree  of 
difficuUy,  and  which  demanded  the  maturest  investigation. 

He  made  these  brief  remarks  with  no  other  view  but  to 
dqxrecate  discussion  at  present,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
pcml  out  the  great  importance  of  the  petition.  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  when  the  renewal  of 
the  Charter  came  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
not  to  lose  sight  of  those  principles  which  were  necessary 
for  the  improvement  of  navigation,  the  extension  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and,  what  was  of  infinite  im- 
pcMtance  to  the  welfare  of  both  those  interests — a  subject 
to  which  the  anxious  attention  of  the  legislature  ought  to 
be  directed— the  improvement  of  the  habits  of  the  native 
population  of  India. 

With  these  general  views,  he  should  merely  state,  that 
the  petitioners  farther  observed  to  the  House  that  they  were 
satisfied  that  much  inconvenience  was  felt  and  much  in- 
jury sustained,  in  consequence  of  the  inequality  of  duty  on 
East  and  West-India  sugars.  That  question  had,  however, 
been  postponed  to  a  future  period,  and  therefore  he  should 
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not  offer  any  opinion  on  it  at  present.    The  petitioners  also 
complained,  that  other  staples  of  India,  such  as  cotton, 
&c.,  were,  in  consequence  of  the  rate  of  duty,  excluded 
from  this  country.     In  fact,  they  felt  that  those  articles 
were    treated  as   if  they  .were    not    the   produce  of   a 
British  possession,  but  of   a  foreign  colony;   and   they 
prayed  that,  even  in  the  present  session,  some  reform  might 
be  effected  in  the  scale  of  duties.     When  these  subjects 
came  regularly  to  be  discussed,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
utmost  attention  would  be  paid  to  them ;  and  looking  to 
the  trade  with  the  Indian  Archipelago— looking  to  the 
various  new  sources  of  trade  and  commerce  which  were 
springing  up— but  more  particularly  looking  to  the  probable 
intercourse  between  India  and  the  liberated  states  of  South 
America,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  field  would  be 
opened  for  the  employment  of  British  capital,  much  more 
exten^v^  than  was  imagined  by  those  who  had  not  narrowly 
considered  the  subject.     These  branches  of  commerce  were 
only  in  their  infancy ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  if  they 
were  encouraged  the  country  would  derive  incalculable 
benefit  from  them.    Having  made  these  few  remarks,  he 
should  beg  leave  to  bring  up  the  petition. 


BRITISH  SHIPPING  INTEREST. 

June  17. 
General  Gasco^ne  this  day  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
state  of  the  British  Shipping  Interest.  He  maintained  that  a  consider- 
able diminution  in  the  trade  had  taken  place,  and  moved,  that  the 
House  should  pledge  itself  to  inquire  into  the  causes  thereof  next 
session.  After  the  motion  had  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Robinson  and  Mr.  Liddcll, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose. — ^He  said,  that  at  that  late  hour  of 
the  night  he  would  not  trespass  long  upon  the  attention  of 
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the  House.  In  preceding  sessions,  he  had  akeady  stated  at 
Jarge  his  views  and  principles,  in  reference  to  this  important 
question ;  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  add 
any  thing  to  the  lucid  and  convincing  statement  of  facts 
which  his  right  honourable  friend*  had  laid  before  the 
House  upon  this  now  almost  exhausted  subject.  The 
honourable  member  for  Dover|-  had  expressed  his  indig- 
nant feelings  at  the  treatment  which  he  (Mr.  Huskisson) 
had  received  from  certain  parties.  He  could  assure  the 
House,  that  such  treatment  had  in.  no  degree  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  his  feelings,  and  if  the  ship-owners  had  only 
paid  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  writer  of  the  scurrilous 
pamphlet  alluded  to,  he  would  say  they  had  measured  their 
liberality  by  the  low  rate  of  freights.  He  would  own  that 
he  had  been  rather  startled  by  the  first  statement  of  the 
gallant  general.  The  gallant  general  commenced  by  stating, 
that  he  was  about  to  discuss — ^what  ?  an  abstract  naval 
question,  with  a  collateral  view  to  commerce.  He  must 
acknowledge  that  his  gallant  colleague  had  well  performed 
his  promise^— if  by  "  abstract""  he  had  meant  a  view  of  the 
subject,  leaving  out  all  the  facts  of  the  case — and  certainly 
his  gallant  colleague  treated  the  collateral  part  of  the  que&» 
tion  with  quite  as  little  reserve. 

The  gallant  general  had  argued  upon  what  he  seemed  to 
consider  an  apparent  deficiency,  or  falling-off,  in  the  ton* 
nage  of  the  country,  and  in  the  number  of  seamen ;  and  his 
proposition  was — that,  next  session,  they  should  inquire 
into  a  subject  which  had  been  already  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily explained.  In  the  year  18S5,  he  had  felt  )t  his  duty 
to  consolidate  all  the  complicated  and  various  acts  relating 
to  shipping ;  and  by  one  provision  then  made,  it  was  order- 
ed, that  all  ships  on  coming  into  port  should  be  registered, 
upon  the  oath  of  the  captain.     The  old  registry  act,  the 

*  Mr.  Charles  Grant.  f  Mr.  Poulctt  Thompson, 
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96th  of  the  late  King,  did  not  provide  for  the  ships  which 
might  be  lost  at  sea,  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Their  r^strieB 
still  remained  ;  but  when  he  came  to  remodel  the  r^stries, 
in  the  year  1827,  it  was  plain  that  those  ships  which  were 
no  longer  in  existence  could  not  be  registered  de  fweo. 
Therefore,  all  the  shipping  which  had  been  lost  or  destroyed, 
from  the  year  1774  to  1827,  were  omitted  in  the  new  r^  - 
try  list;  and  thereupon  the  gallant  general  called  upon 
him  to  account  for  the  apparent  diminution  in  sh^pii^ 
between  1826  and  1827.  Why,  the  same  thing  wouM  have 
happened,  if  the  remodelling  of  the  registry  act  had  taken 
place  in  1814,  or  in  any  other  year.  But  his  gallant  coUetgue 
inquired,  what  had  become  of  the  seamen  ?  In  re^y  to 
this  questicMfi,  he  would  state,  that  about  a  centuty  and  a 
half  ago  this  House  granted  a  land-tax  to  the  Crown,  and 
tax  comniissioners  were  appointed  by  King  William  m 
every  county  for  its  collection.  These  ooUectors  w«re 
appointed  only  for  the  year;  and  it  appeared,  that  each 
year  the  county  members  returned  to  Government  the 
names  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  qualified  to  fill  the  ofiBce, 
From  the  period  of  King  William  to  the  present  time,  this 
law  had  continued  unchanged,  when  at  this  moment  a  bill 
for  that  purpose  was  passing  through  the  House;  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  append  to  that  bill  the  names  of 
all  the  commissioners  who  bad  been  appointed,  and  of  all 
the  persons  who  had  been  recommended  by  the  several 
county  members,  from  the  time  of  King  Willittsi  to  the 
present.  The  bill  in  that  state  had  been  already  read  a 
third  time.  It  was  a  mass  of  such  magnitude,  that  the  other 
bills  on  the  table  would  appear  but  as  mere  shreds  before 
it ;  and,  indeed,  he  would  not  like  to  be  the  person  to  move 
that  it  should  be  carried  to  the  Lords  by  any  single  member 
of  that  House.  Now,  if  any  one  proposed  to  take  out  of 
that  bill  the  names  of  all  those  persons  who  were  imques- 
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ti<nably  dead — ^such  as  those  appointed  in  the  reigns  of 
king  William,  queen  Anne,  king  George  I.,  II.,  and  III., — 
his  honourable  and  gallant  colleague  would  probably  stare 
at  the  diminished  bill,  and  ask  f*  what  had  become  of  all 
the  commissioners  ?^ 

His  gallant  friend  had  admitted,  that  there  was  an  increase 
in  trade^  but  he  complained,  that  the  expense  in  the  men 
and  shipping,  by  which  the  trade  was  carried  on,  had  de- 
creased. What,  then,  was  the  manifest  object  of  his  iiw 
quiry  ?  That  the  shipping  should  be  employed  at  higher 
rates, — that  the  country  should  be  put  to  greater  expense, — 
and  that  thus  all  competition  with  foreign  countries  should 
be  [n^vented !  His  gallant  friend  had  complained  that, 
by  the  aid  of  steam-packets,  vessels  were  enabled  often  a 
fortnight  sooner  to  get  to  sea,  and  that  British  vessels  often 
made  two  voyages  in  one  season  to  the  Baltic.  His  gallant 
frieBd  ought  at  once  to  pass  a  law  to  put  down  steam- 
packets,  and  to  prevent  vessels  making  more  than  one 
voyage  in  the  year  to  the  Baltic  There  was  at  present 
an  agent  in  London  for  all  the  shipping  belonging  to  the 
north-east  coast  of  England.  That  gentleman  was  Mr. 
Bichmond,  one  who  had  closely  attended  to  the  interests 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  watch  over ;  and  in  a  letter  which 
be  had  received  from  that  gentleman  this  very  morning,  there 
occurred  the  following  sentence : — ^^  It  is  not  from  want  of 
employment  that  we  complain ;  we  have  more  of  that  than 
ever  there  was.  Owing  to  the  consumption  of  our  noble 
and  wealthy  country,  I  am  convinced  that  the  importations 
of  the  year  1826  have  exceeded  those  of  the  far-famed  year 
1825."^  This  showed  that  the  shipping  interests  were  in  no 
want  of  employment  He  would  admit  that  those  interests, 
as  well  as  the  other  interests  of  this  country,  had  latterly 
Huule  but  small  profits;  but  that  was  owing  t6  general 
causes,  which  all  must  admit,  while  they  deplored  their 
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existence.  The  shipping  interest  complained,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  so  did  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  on  the 
other. 

It  had  been  over  and .  over  again  asked,  whether,  under 
the  present  system,  British  shipping  could  stand  a  fair 
competition  with  the  ships  of  other  nations.  He  would 
answer  that  question  by  a  statement  which  had  been  put 
into  his  hands  by  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of  Ixhi- 
don.*  The  ports  of  Brazil  were  free  ports;  and  it  ap. 
peared  that  the  trade  of  Brazil,  between  Brazil  and  Europe, 
owing  to  the  want  of  shipping  in  Brazil,  must  be  carried 
on,  either  by  European  ships,  or  by  those  of  the  United 
States.  One  article  of  Brazilian  produce  was  sugar.  That 
sugar  cotdd  not  be  brought  to  England,  on  account  of  the 
high  prohibitory  duties.  A  great  portion  of  it  was  exported 
to  Trieste,  and  the  other  portion  to  Hamburgh.  Twenty- 
eight  vessels  had  sailed  from  Bahia  in  the  last  year  laden  with, 
sugar  to  Trieste;  and  of  these,  four  were  Austrian,  two  were 
Swedes,  one  Russian ;  in  all  seven.  The  remaining  twenty- 
one  were  English.  Forty-eight  ships  had  sailed  to  Ham- 
burgh from  Bahia,  during  the  last  year  :  of  these  twelve 
belonged  to  Hamburgh,  two  were  Germans,  one  Dutch, 
one  Swede,  one  Russian,  and  twenty-three  of  them  were 
English.  Thus,  out  of  seventy-five  vessels  which  carried 
on  the  trade  of  the  Brazils  with  Europe,  about  fifty  were 
English. 

While  he  had  been  absent  from  the  House,  he  had  heard 
that  his  right  honourable  friend,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,-f  had  declared,  that  his  own  mind,  and 
that  of  his  right  honourable  colleague,  the  President  of 
that  Board,  were  *^  blank^  upon  this  subject  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  they  were  persons  likely  to  adopt  any 
change  in  the  general  policy  and  principle  of  the  com- 

•  Mr.  Aldcrinau  Thompson.  f  Mr,  Courtcnay. 
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merce  of  this  country,  which  had  been  introduced  within 
the  last  eight  years  by  his  two  noble  friends,  now  in  the 
other  House,  and  himself.  He  was  sure  that  the  Vice* 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  animated  by  such 
liberal  feelings,  that  when  he  examined  into  the  present 
system,  he  would  come  to  the  determination  of  maintaining 
and  supporting  it.  The  system  had  the  approval  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department  It  had  the 
approval  of  every  member  of  Lord  Liverpool's  govern* 
ment,  and  it  was  entirely  approved  of  by  Lord  Liverpool 
himself! 

He  was  anxious  that  it  should  go  forth  to  foreign 
nations  that  this  country  would  not  retrograde  from  that 
system.  And  he  was  sure  that  his  right  honourable  friend 
did  not  intend  to  hint,  by  the  expression  which  had  fallen 
from  him,  that  any  change  was  contemplated  in  that  sys- 
teoL  AU  he  would  ask  was,  let  the  system  have  fair 
play.  If  the  blessings  of  peace  could  be  continued,  he 
was  sure  thaiy  under  that  system,  commerce,  and  all  the 
interests  connected  with  commerce,  would  flourish  and 
improve.  A  charge  had  been  made  elsewhere  by  one  who^ 
because  he  had  been  a  diplomatist,  assumed  the  wisdom  of 
a  statesman,  against  this  country  for  recognizing  the  in* 
depoidenoe.of  the  South  American  States.  It  was  a  tardy 
wisdom  which  came  in  with  its  advice,  when  fortunately 
it' was  impossible  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  inde^ 
pendence  of  those  great  and  extensive  countries.  Those 
states  had  unfortunately  occupied  the  relation  of  belli* 
gerents  with  one  another,  and  some  infractions  of  the  laws 
of  nations  had  been  committed.  But,  had  such  infractions 
never  been  committed  by  this  and  other  civilized  countries 
in  a  state  of  war?  Why  !  Old  Spain  herself  had  sinned 
fifty  times  as  much  in  that  way,*  as  the  countries  that  had 
been  freed  from  her  yoke.     There  had  not  been  one  case 
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of  irregularity  committed  by  tiiose  belligerents  on  British 
commerce,  which  had  not  been  made  the  subject  of  remon- 
strance. Those  states,  when  they  became  more  settled  and 
tranquil,  would,  he  was  convinced^  add  increased  wealth  to 
the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  would  be,  in  every  way, 
productive  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  England.  He 
concluded  by  repeating  his  hope,  that  the  present  commer- 
cial system  would  have  fair  play,  and  a  fair  trial,  -and  he 
would  st£^e  his  character  and  his  reputation  on  its  success. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  BILL—TRIAL  BY  JURY. 

June  20. 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the  Bill, 
**  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  New  Sooth  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land,"  Sir  James  Mackintosh  moved,  '*  That  it 
be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee,  that  they  have  power  to  receive 
a  clause  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  Trial  by  Jury,  and  of  an 
Elective  Assembly  in  the  said  colony," 

Mr.  HusKTssoN  said,  he  would  offer  a  few  observations 
in  support  of  the  measure  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to 
propose.  That  measure  had  not  been  framed  without  a 
careful  investigation  into  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
colony,  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  done  him 
but  justice  in  saying,  that  he  had  kept  in  noind  the  im-* 
portance  of  not  forming  any  regulation  which  would  pre- 
vent the  gradual  introduction  into  that  country  of  all  the 
institutions  which  were  acknowledged  to  be  so  beneficial  in 
this.  He  wished  most  sincerely  to  see  the  population  of 
New  South  Wales  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  advan- 
tj^es  resulting  from  Trial  by  Jury  and  an  Elective 
Assembly,  on  the  same  principle  as  those  which  were  8o 
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successful  in  their  opetations  in  England.  But  the  question 
was,  whether  they  could  be  so  introduced,  under  all  the 
peculiar  circumstances  at  present  attendant  on  the  e^te  of 
societj  in  that  colony.  He  thought  they  could  not. 
There  was,  in  fact,  little  difiPerence  between  the  proposition 
c^  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  oufn.  The  one 
wished  for  the  immediate  introduction  i^  trial  by  jury, 
giving  the  Governor  a  qualifying  power  of  suspending  it 
in  any  local  district,  according  to  his  discretion.  The  other 
proposed,  that  it  should  be  suspended  for  the  present,  but 
gave  a  power  to  the  Governor  gradually  to  extend  the 
system,  according  as  circumstances  miglit  admit  of  it. 
He  also  intended  to  move  an  amendment,  ^^  that  in  all  civil 
cases  the  Supreme  Court  should  have  a  discretionary  power 
to  grant  trial  by  jury,  if  the  parties  were  not  averse  to  it.'* 
If  the  right  honourable  member  had  made  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  population,  he  would  have  found  it  quite 
impossible  practicaUy  to  introduce^  at  p-esent,  the  forms 
and  proceedings  appertaining'  to  jury  trial  and  constitu* 
tional  elections  for  a  legislative  assembly.  The  right 
honourable  member  had  talked  of  the  manner  in  whidi  he 
would  gradually  accustom  an  innocent  boy  of  fourteen 
years,  brought  up  in  a  monastery,  to  the  business  of  life 
sad  the  usi^es  of  the  world.  For  his  part,  he  could  ncit 
perceive  any  similarity  whatever  between  such  a  boy  and 
the  population  of  New  South  Wales,^two-thirds  of  which 
had  been  sent  forth,  not  from  a  monastery,  but  from  New- 
grte,  condemned  to  fourteen  years  of  punishment  for  their 
ag^esdons  against  the  civil  and  moral  interests  of  their 
fdow^-subjects.  The  average  of  the  inhabitants  was  one 
man  to  twenty  thousand  acres;  and  society,  he  need 
scarcely  add,  was  on  a  footing  quite  different  from  that  of 
this  country.  There  there  were  feuds  and  jealousies, 
arisbg  from  the  relative  situation  of  freed  men  and  mas- 
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ters.  They  could  .never  be  brought  to  intermix  in  social 
life ;  and  the  one  class  would  be  too  often  disposed,  when 
an  opportunity  should  present  itself,  to  avenge  former 
injuries  and  slights,  which  they  might  have  received  from 
the  other.  Would  an  Englishman,  who  went  out  to  the 
country  possessed  of  wealth,  character,  and  education, 
choose  to  have  his  life  and  liberty  exposed  to  the  decision 
of  a  jury,  nine  or  ten  of  whom  were  convicted  criminals? 
He  was  satisfied,  from  the  official  inquiries  which  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  institute,  that  nothing  would  so  much 
tend  to  deter  capital,  and  respectable  members  of  society, 
from  finding  their  way  to  this  colony,  as  the  establishment 
of  trial  by  jury,  in  its  existing  condition.  The  species  of 
trial  now  in  operation  there  appeared  to  give  the  com- 
pletest  satisfaction,  whatever  might  be  its  defects.  There 
were  no  complaints  against  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  chief  justice  or  of  the  population* 
He  had  no  doubt  but  any  man  would  prefer  being  tried 
by  sev^  officers  of  honour  and  reputation,  to  risking  his 
fate  on  the  verdict  of  such  persons  as  he  had  described. 

As  the  duration  of  the  bill  was  to  be  but  seven  years,  he 
had  given  an  earnest  of  his  wish  not  to  interfere  with  the 
future  introduction  of  all  the  institutions  which  this  country 
enjoyed.  He  was  far  from  desirous  to  withhold  from  the 
colony  any  of  the  benefits  to  which  it  should  be  entitled. 
With  respect  to  the  election  of  a  legislative  council,  he 
wished  the  right  honoiurable  gentleman  to  observe,  that  the 
present  bill  went  a  step  towards  imparting  the  privilege. 
The  existing  Government  was  neither  arbitrary  nor  de- 
spotic;  for  there  was  a  free  press,  which  had  a  due  influence 
and  control  over  public  afiairs.  All  trials  were  held  openly, 
and  the  population  on  all  occasions  manifested  a  jealousy 
with  respect  to  their  rights*  Such  being  the  present  civil 
qondition  of  the  colony,  he  could  not  believe  that  all  the 
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ocmstitatioiial  customs  of  this  country  would  be  there  for- 
gotten in  a  few  years,  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
apprehended.  The  glorious  institutions  of  England  would 
surely  not  appear  alien  to  their  habits  and  feelings,  when 
new  settlers  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and  reputation,  were 
every  day  removing  thither,  and  thereby  causing  a  constant 
infusion  of  British  principles  amongst  the  population* 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  proposition  now  suggested 
would  place  the  Governor  in  a  most  invidious  situation,  as 
it  would  have  him,  at  fifteen  thousand  miW  distance,  to 
suspend  a  popular  privilege  which  the  Parliament  of  the 
mother  country  had  been  pleased  to  confer.  For  these 
reasons,  he  should  persevere  in  recommending  the  original 
measure  to  the  House,  with  a  clause  empowering  the  Go- 
vernor to  extend  trial  by  jury  in  certain  ca^s,  and  also  re- 
quiring that,' on  the  enactment  of  any  new  statute,  he  should 
make  a  declaration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  British  law 
obtained  in  the  colony. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  CANADAS. 

Sir  Henr}'  Hardinge,  the  Secretary  at  War,  having  in  a  committee 
on  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  moved,  <*  That  30,000/.  be  granted  to 
defray  the  expense  of  Military  Works  at  Kingston  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  year  1828," 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  he  had  refrained  from  rising  earlier, 
because  he  wished,  before  he  came  to  decide  upon  the 
present  vote,  to  hear  it  defended  by  some  competent 
authority,  who  would  be  capable  of  proving  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  those  works,  to  which  the  vote  had  re- 
ference. He  was  happy  to  say,  that  he  had  found  that 
authority  for  which  he  sought  in  the  speech  of  the  Colonial 
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Secretary,*  whose  explanation  had  perfectly  convinced  him 
of  the  necessity  for  this  vote.     He  could  not  be  brought  to 
agree  that  the  United  States  were  not  ambitious  of  pos- 
sesang  new  territories ;  and  of  all  the  British  settlements 
which  those  States  were  desirous  of  possessing,  he  felt 
assured  that  the  Canadas  formed  the  first  object  of  their 
ambition.     He  conceived  that  the  genius  of  that  great  and 
rising  naticHi  turned,  perhaps  naturally,  in  pursuit  of  objects 
by  which  to  increase  its   strength  and  power;   and  he 
believed   that  the  ambition  which  prompted  America,  iu 
181S,  though  perhaps  it  might  be  said  to  lie  dormant  now, 
was  nevertheless  ready  to  be  called  into  action  on  the  first 
occasion.     The  House  should  recollect,  that  but  for  the  de- 
fenceless state  of  the  Canadas  in   1812,  that  aggression 
which  cost  this  country  so  much  of  its  best  blood,  and  so 
much  of  its  treasure  also,  would  never  have  taken  place. 
Were  we  not  wise,  therefore,  to  provide  against  a  similar 
aggression,  by  adopting  those  precautions  which  wisdom  and 
sound  policy  dictated?  When  the  enormous  expense  incurred 
in  conveying  arms  and  military  stores  from  one  part  of 
Canada  to  another  was  considered; — ^when  it  was  calculated, 
that  in  time  of  war  that  expenditure  amounted  to  nearly 
a  thousand  pounds  per  day,  it  was  surely  a  measure  of  the 
soundest  policy  to  adopt  that  plan,  by  which  not  only  those 
expenses  would  be  lessened,  but  the  country  fortified  against 
invasion. 

The  question  was  this — ^shall  England  undertake  to  pro- 
vide against  future  aggression  in  the  Canadas,  by  render- 
ing them  capable  of  defence,  or  shall  we  give  them  up  at 
once,  with  the  loss  of  our  national  ch^acter  and  honour, 
and  overlooking  those  sacred  duties  which,  as  a  parent 
country,  we  owed  to  a  tried  and  faithful  people  ?  If  we 
determined,  as  surely  as  it  became  our  station  in  the  rank 

*  Sir  George  Murray. 
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of  nations  to  do,  to  defend  the  Canadas,  we  ought,  in  the 
first  place,  to  consider  whether  that  defence  should  be 
undertaken  with  every  fair  prospect  of  success,  or  whether 
we  should,  by  a  niggard  vote  at  present,  not  cmly  render 
that  success  doubtful,  but  increase  the  expense  which  it 
shall  cost  us  at  least  tenfold  ?  The  whole  question  amounted 
to  this — ^Were  we,  if  a  struggle  should  again  occur,  to  run 
the  risk  of  losing  the  Canadas  for  ever,  or  would  we  at  a. 
muctk  less  expense,  secure  them  ? 

The  honourable  member  for  Callington  had  spoken  of 
the  certainty  of  losing  the  Canadas,  and  in  fact,  all  our 
foreign  possessions,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  in  the 
natural  order  of  events.  Without  endeavouring  to  com- 
bat a  doctrine  which  was  undoubtedly  founded  on  the 
histoiy  of  past  ages,  and  the  wisdom  of  experiaice  which 
that  history  inculcated,  he  might  just  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  the  question  at  present  appeared  to  be, 
not  whether  the  Canadas  should  be  ours  in  one  hundred 
years  to  come,  but  whether  they  should  continue  in 
our  possession,  or  become  part  and  parcel  of  that  im- 
mense and  overgrowing  republic,  whose  ambition  was  as 
unquestionable  as  the  means  to  accomplish  it  wea^  gi^eat 
and  formidable  ?  He  for  one,  would  say  distinctly-^**  Re- 
tain your  possessions  at  any  cost.*"  Indeed,  so  deeply  was  he 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  this  course,  that, 
looking  to  the  immense  advantages  which  we  were  either  to 
gain  or  to  lose  for  ever,  according  as  we  pursued  a  wise  or 
an  evil  policy,  if  he  could  be  positive  that  the  amount  of 
the  present  vote  was  to  be  expended  with  the  positive  cer- 
tabty  that  in  fifty  years  to  come-— not  to  speak  of  a 
hundred — the  Canadas  were  to  be  free  and  independent,  he 
yet  would  not  hesitate  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue, 
but  would  as  heartily  give  his  vote  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  he  was  prepared  to  give  it  now ;  and  for  this 
reason — that  if  the  Canadas  in  time  were  to  throw  off  the 
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control  of  the  parent  country,  their  independence  ought  to 
be  achieved  by  the  growth  of  national  honour,  opulence, 
and  population.  But^  above  all,  let  their  independence  be 
effected  rather  by  the  course  of  natural  events  than  by  any 
premature  and  unnatural  separation.  If  they  were  to  be- 
&>me  independent  by  the  growth  of  their  own  resources,  let 
us  learn  this  lesson  of  practical  wisdom — ^not  to  encounter  a 
ruinous  war  in  endeavouring  to  regain  them.  If  the  tim^ 
for  separation  should  at  last  arrive,  let  it  be  like  the  sever- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  same  family,  who,  long  united  by 
the  ties  of  blood  and  affection,  found  it  at  last  necessary  to 
part,  but  with  the  kindest  wishes  for  each  other^s  welfare. 
Let  it  be  such  a  separation,  that,  instead  of  alienating  would 
strengthen  the  foundation  of  those  feelings  of  mutual  good- 
will which  arise  from  the  considerations  of  family  and 
blood. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  all  consideration  of  the  duty  which 
interest,  or  commercial  advantages,  or  power,  or  the  con- 
sideration of  patronage — a  consideration  which  some 
honourable  gentlemen  had  thought  fit  to  introduce  into  this 
debate,  notwithstanding' that  it  was  a  consideration  wholly 
unworthy  to  be  mixed  up  with  such  a  question — ^indepen- 
dently of  all  those  considerations,  he  would  say — ^Let  the 
Canadas  be  ours  as  long  as  we  are  in  a  situation  to  retain 
them,  and  as  long  as  their  loyal  population  shall  claim 
our  protection;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  time, — as  who 
shall  say  that  our  connexion  shall  be  eternal? — ^if,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  separation  shoidd  take  place,  let 
the  countries  which  were  once  united,  and  which  parted 
with  regret,  in  the  hour  of  mutual  necessity,  look  forward 
to  each  other  for  support  and  assistance.  Entertaining 
these  views,  he  should  certainly  support  the  present  vote. 
He  hoped  that  the  grounds  of  irritation,  which  he  ad- 
mitted existed  in  Canada,  would  soon  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained away.     He  thought  that  the  Canadians  had  some 
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cause  of  complaint,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  allot- 
ment of  the  lands,  which  too  much  resembled  a  chess-board. 
He  thought  that,  after  forty  years'  possession,  those  mil- 
lions of  acres  should  be  better  allotted,  and  more  advan- 
tageously cultivated.  He  felt  assured  that  any  irritation 
which  might  exist  in  Canada  was  but  temporary,  and  that* 
no  wish  was  harboured  there  to  shake  off  the  control  of 
England.  He  trusted  that,  when  those  works  were  com- 
pleted which  were  the  objects  of  the  present  vote,  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Canadas  would  be  placed  upon  a  lasting 
foundation,  and  that  they  would  never  again  become  the 
theatre  of  attack  and  aggression. 


NATIONAL  DEBT— SINKING  FUND. 

July  15. 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  brought 
in  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  **  to  amend  the  Acts  for  re- 
gulating the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt," 

Mr.  HusKTSsoN  said,  that  he  could  not  allow  a  bill  which 
made  so  material  a  change,  if  not  in  the  principle,  at  least 
in  the  mode,  in  which  Parliament  had  hitherto  dealt  with 
the  National  Debt,  to  pass  through  the  second  reading, 
without  entreating  the  permission  of  the  House  to  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  it.  He  lamented 
exceedingly  that,  on  a  question  of  such  great  importance  to 
the  country,  there  had  been  an  inevitable  necessity  which 
prevented  it  from  being  brought  forward  at  an  early  period 
of  the  session,  when  the  House  might  have  entered  into  an 
ampler  consideration  of  all  the  consequences  which  were 
involved  in  the  change  of  the  mode  in  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Debt  had  hitherto  been  conducted.  In 
the  general  view   which  his  right  honourable  friend,  the 

VOL.  in-  S  n 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  taken  of  our  finances 
and  of  our  future  prospects,  and  in  the  general  opinions 
which  he  had  stated  to  the  House  on  those  topics,  he,  for 
the  most  part,  cordially  concurred:  but  there  was  no 
opinion  of  his  right  honourable  friend  in  which  he  more 
cordially  concurred,  than  that  in  which  he  declared,  that  we 
ought  to  have  no  Sinking  Fund,  save  that  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  surplus  of  our  revenue  above  our  expenditure. 
On  that  point,  indeed,  he  believed  that  every  body  was 
agreed.  He  lamented  that  the  surplus  of  our  revenue 
above  our  expenditure  was  not  larger  than  his  right  honour- 
able friend  had  stated  it  to  be ;  for  he  thought  it  was  de- 
sirable that  a  country  holding  the  rank  which  this  did  in  the 
scale  of  nations,— called  upon  as  it  occasionally  was  to  assert 
its  proud  pre-eminence  among  them,  and  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  i  independence  of  smaller  states, — should  show 
not  only  an  ability  to  make  engagements  in  a  time  of  war, 
'  but  also  an  ability  to  fulfil  them  in  time  of  peace.  Though 
he  was  not  prepared  to  quarrel  with  the  proposed  reduction 
in  the  Sinking  Fund,  yet  he  could  not  but  think  that  a 
Sinking  Fund  of  three  millions  was  much  too  small,  when 
compared  with  the  debt,  to  the  reduction  of  which  it  was 
to  be  appropriated.  With  this  feeling  he,  of  course,  must  be 
understood,  as  being  strongly  opposed  to  any  reduction  of 
the  surplus  applicable  as  a  Sinking  Fund,  from  three  mil- 
lions to  one  million  and  a  half.  He  conceived  that  their  first 
care  should  be  to  guard  against  an  increase  of  the  debt;  and 
he  was  therefore  for  applying  whatever  surplus  there  existed 
to  its  reduction. 

There  was  one  part  of  his  right  honourable  friend's 
speech  in  which  he  entirely  agreed,  and  by  which  he  bad 
been  greatly  gratified.  It  was  that  in  which  his  right 
honourable  friend  bore  testimony  to  the  value  and  advan- 
tage of  those  principles,  relating  to  manufactures  and  com- 
mercial  industry,  which  had  been  promulgated  of  late  years. 
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and  which,  having  been  applied  in  the  way  of  a  remission 
of  taxes,  and  in  attempts  to  remove  the  restraints  that 
fettered  the  industry  of  the  country,  had  greatly  contri- 
buted, according  to  the  statement  of  his  right  honourable 
friend,  to  improve  the  general  comfort  of  all  classes  of  his 
Majesty^s  subjects.  But  he  wished  most  particularly  to  state 
to  the  House,  that,  in  his  view,  the  Unfunded  Debt  of  the 
country  formed  a  part  of  its  financial  situation,  to  which  a 
jealous  attention  ought  to  be  paid,  and  which  it  was  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  see  placed  upon  a  more  satisfactory 
footing.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  this  Unfunded 
Debt  into  account,  and  connecting  it  with  the  present  en- 
gagements and  advances  of  the  Bank  of  England, — he 
would  not  say,  looking  with  a  scrutinizing  eye  at  the  whole 
amount  of  that  debt  and  of  those  advances,  that  he  felt  any 
present  uneasiness,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  ihit^  wa^ 
ground  fer  prospective*  disquietude  and  alarm.  '  ^' 

In  1819,  during  the  consideration  of  the  resumption  of 
cash  pajrments,  they  were  told  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
that  it  was  necessary  we  should  pay  them  the  ten  miUions 
advanced  by  them  to  the  Government  upon  Exchequer 
failla.  The  ten  millions  were  repaid ;  but  since  then,  more 
than  that  sum  had  been  advanced  by  the  Bank  to  the 
Govennnent,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  placed  the  money 
leas  under  thefar  controul,  than  when  they  advanced  it 
on  Exchequer  bills ;  and  under  such  circumstances  as, 
should  a  case  of  emergency  arise,  would  place  the  country 
in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty,  and  possibly  of  eventual 
kMM.  In  18S8,  the  Bank  contracted  with  Government 
for  what  was  called  the  Dead-weight, — that  was  the  pur- 
chase of  annuities  to  the  amount  of  585,000/.  for  forty-four 
years.  Now,  certainly,  at  the  time  this  contract  was 
made,  it  was  the  expectation,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  but  of  those  who  treated  with 
them  on  the  part  of  €rovemment,  and  also  the  expectation 

2  B  2 
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of  the  public,  that  the  annuity  so  purchased  by  them 
would  be  gradually  distributed  and  sold  to  the  public. 
Otherwise  the  Bank  keeping  the  whole  of  the  annuity, 
and  paying  not  less  than  18,000,000/.  during  forty>four 
years,  might  as  well  have  had  its  capital  invested  in 
land,  houses,  or  in  any  thing  else  not  convertible  into 
the  means  of  meeting  other  engagements.  Had  it  been 
intended,  on  the  part  of  the  Directors,  to  keep  the  annuity 
permanently,  the  natural  thing  to  have  done  was,  to  liave 
called  together  the  whole  body  of  the  Bank  proprietors, 
and  to  have  stated  to  them,  that  such  was  the  nature  of 
the  contract,  that  it  was  an  advantageous  arrangement 
between  the  Gk)vemment  and  them,  and  to  have  called  upon 
them  to  advance  the  necessary  capital.  In  that  case,  the 
public  would  have  dealt  with  the  Bank  as  with  any  other 
party  who  made  an  advance  of  money.  But,  as  it  was, 
instead  of  the  capital  being  advanced,  in  order  to  make  the 
payments  to  Gk)vemment,  all  the  Bank  did  was  to  l^nd  its 
credit,  without  an  advance  of  capital  being  made  on  the 
part  of  any  of  those  who  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  that 
corporation.  Every  one  must  see  the  di£Bculties  which 
attended  the  Bank  of  England  making  advances  out  of 
its  general  credit,  staked  upon  the  property  of  the  indivi- 
dual proprietors.  The  difference  between  such  an  advance 
and  one  on  Exchequer  Bills  was  very  material.  If  the  issue 
of  these  should  become  too  large,  the  Government  could  pay 
off  a  portion  of  them ;  or  if  the  Bank  wished  to  get  back  its 
capital,  it  might  claim  payment  from  the  Government.  But 
here  the  public  possessed  no  control  over  these  securities ; 
for  there  was  no  possibility  of  setting  themselves  free  from 
any  part  of  the  sum,  without  the  consent  of  the  Bank. 
That  body  had  advanced  upon  them  about  11,000,000/. 
They  were  also  largely  in  advance  upon  Exchequer  bills. 
Their  advances  upon  deficiency  bills,  up  to  the  8th  of  July, 
amounted  to  8,000,000/ ,  besides  something  considerable  on 
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the  inalt  duties.  The  only  description  of  advances  in 
which  the  Bank  was  deficient,  was  that  upon  mercantile 
bills  of  exchange. 

Looking  at  all  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  possible, 
though  he  hoped  the  distant,  prosp^t  of  a  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  country,  he  conceived  it  was  very  de- 
sirable that  they  should  not  be  placed  in  such  a  situation, 
that  the  Bank,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  its  engagements 
with  the  public,  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  distress- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  country,  or  of  taking  courses 
which  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
metallic  currency,  and  which  might  lead  to  that  which  he 
considered  the  greatest  of  all  evils — ^the  recurrence  of  a 
Bank  restriction  act.  It  was  said,  that  some  parts  of  the 
ooimtry  would  be  distressed  by  a  straitened  circulation,  in 
ccmsequence  of  the  calling  in  of  the  one^pound  notes.  He 
believed  that  no  such  thing  would  follow.  He  must  at  the 
same  time  say,  that  in  the  metropolis  a  plethora  at  present 
existed,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  channels  for 
the  beneficial  employment  of  capital.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  actually  at  this  moment  deposits  of  money,  for 
which  it  could  not  find  any  beneficial  employment,  amountr 
iog  to  upwards  of  six  millions.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
several  London  bankers  had  large  sums  deposited  with  them 
by  their  customers,  for  which  they  could  find  no  means  of 
employment  Now,  under  such  circumstances,  if  an  un- 
favourable state  of  the  exchanges  should  occur,  and  if  this 
country  were  compelled  to  make  pecuniary  sacrifices  in 
order  to  sustain  the  national  honour,  it  might  so  happen, 
that  these  six  miUions  of  deposits  would  be  withdrawn,  and 
then^  for  self-protection,  the  Bank  would  be  obliged  to  di- 
minish its  circulation.  The  consequences  which  would 
follow  might  easily  be  imagined.  He  was  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  the  efforts  of  ministers  should  be  directed,  at  ' 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity,   towards   rendering  the 
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state  of  the  advances  aad  engagements  of  the  Bank  of 
England  more  consistent  with  the  safe  principles  of  bank- 
ing. In  his  opinion,  of  all  the  evils  which  had  afflicted  this 
country  during  the  long  period  of  a  hundred  years,  the  re- 
striction of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  in  1797,  and  the 
lamentable  consequences  by  which  it  was  attended,  formed 
the  greatest.  He  would  say,  that  that  act  had  produced 
more  confusion  in  property,  and  had  entailed  more  moral 
and  political  evils  on  this  country,  than  had  ever  been  pn>- 
duced  by  any  other  measure ;  and  there  was  no  sacrifice 
which  the  Government  ought  not  to  make  rather  than  to 
bring  back  the  distress,  the  suffering,  and  the  whole  train  of 
frightful  calamities  which  would  attend  its  renewal. 

Entertaining,  as  he  did,  such  an  opinion,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  a  safe  or  consistent  course  for  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  the  engagements  which  it  had  to  discharge, 
to  have  adopted  those  means  of  employing  its  capital 
in  which  it  was  now  almost  exclusively  absorbed.  When- 
ever difficulties  should  arise  in  the  country,  and  when  it 
would  be  vain  to  look  for  a  restriction-act,  these  annu- 
ities, which  might  now  be  sold  by  the  Bank,  would  be  then 
productive  of  little  or  no  relief;  as  it  would  probably  be 
impossible  to  convert  them,  at  such  a  period,  into  cash.  A 
more  disadvantageous  plan  could  not  have  been  adopted. 
In  his  opinion,  the  Bank  of  England  in  this  instance  had 
made  investments  of  securities  which  no  banker  would  ever 
have  thought  of  investing  permanently.  In  1798,  one  half 
of  the  amount  of  the  advances  made  by  the  Bank  was  em- 
ployed in  mercantile  discounts.  The  Bank  of  France  at 
this  moment  possessed  a  circulation  of  eight  millions,  and 
it  employed  more  tlmn  one  half  of  it  in  mercantile  business. 
If  the  Bank  called  in  its  circulation  by  the  sale  of  these 
securities,  it  would  of  necessity  raise  the  demand  for  dis- 
counts upon  bills  of  exchange,  and  it  would  be  thus  fur- 
nished with  a  safer  and  more  Intimate  mode  of  employing 
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its  capital.  He  should  be  anxious  to  see  the  Government 
and  the  Bank  concerting  measures  for  a  reduction  of  the 
present  engagements  of  the  latter;  and  if  after  that  a 
demand  for  discounts  did  not  arise,  let  the  rate  of  interest 
upon  discounting  be  reduced,  and  the  demand  would  cer- 
tainly follow. 

Feeling  warmly  upon  these  subjects,  he  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  give  expression  to  his  opinions  regarding  the 
expense  attending  our  unfunded  debt,  and  the  great  ad* 
vances  which  the  Bank  had  made  upon  securities  to  the 
Government.  He  thought  that  they  confided  too  much  in 
the  easy  way  of  carrying  on  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country ;  by  means  of  additions  to  the  unfunded  debt  The 
Exchequer-bills  amounted  to  84,000,000/.^  aod  this  year 
there  were  2,000,000/.  of  deficiency  bills  to  defray  the  bills 
from  the  Bank.  Now,  if  they  should  be  again  placed  in 
such  a  situation  as  that  of  1825— -which,  by  the  way,  was 
preceded  by  symptoms  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  of 
the  approach  of  which  he  had  himself  given  more  than  one 
warning, — ^if  they  were  again  plunged  into  such  difficulties, 
it  would  be  vain  for  the  Government  to  attempt  to  extricate 
itself  by  asking  further  advances  from  the  Bank.  The 
Bank  would  be  safe,  but  it  would  be  obliged  to  protect 
itself  by  contracting  its  circulation ;  and  the  result  would 
be  another  panic  throughout  the  country,  followed  by  the 
same  confusion  of  property,  and  the  same  lamentable  con- 
sequences, that  attended  the  panic  of  1825. 


AMERICAN  TARIFFS. 

July  18. 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  that  in  submitting  the  motion  of 

which  he  had  given  notice,  he  begged  to  assure  his  right 

honourable  friends  on  the  Treasury  bench,  that  nothing 
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could  be  farther  from  his  intention  than  to  elicit  from  the 
Government  any  premature  disclosure  of  their  views  and 
sentiments,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  United  States, 
as  bearing  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of  this  country. 
Neither  was  it  his  intention  to  state  any  specific  opinion  of 
his  own  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  though  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of,  he  would  not  say 
the  intention,  but  the  tendency  of  the  acts  which  had  lately 
been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  United  States :  which 
he  considered  mainly  detrimental  to  their  own  interests, 
and  calculated  to  injure  and  impede  the  commerce  of  this 
country.  Seeing  the  many  other  urgent  matters  that  must 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  Government,  and  looking 
especially  to  the  circumstances .  attending  the  situation  of 
the  department  to  which  the  consideration  of  these  subjects 
peculiarly  belonged,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  had 
yet  been  able  to  give  to  the  new  American  Tariffs  all  the 
consideration  which  their  importance  deserved.  In  1815, 
very  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  unfortunate  war  in 
which  we  had  been  engaged  with  the  United  Stotes,  a  con- 
vention of  commerce  was  entered  into  between  the  two 
countries  for  four  years.  This  convention  was  renewed  in 
1818.  The  principle  on  which  it  was  framed  was  very  short 
and  simple.  It  was  one  of  those  treaties  which  had  been 
since  so  much  abused,  under  the  name  of  reciprocity 
treaties,  and  was  the  model  on  which  other  treaties  were 
subsequently  constructed.  The  principle  was,  that  all 
articles  of  produce,  trade,  or  manufactures,  should  be  re- 
ceived in  either  country,  on  the  pa}rment  of  duties  as  low 
as  were  paid  on  the  same  articles  by  any  other  country;  and 
that  there  should  be  no  discriminating  duty,  with  respect  to 
the  ships  in  which  they  were  imported.  This  treaty  or 
convention  was  concluded  for  ten  years,  and  would  expire 
on  the  10th  of  October  in  the  present  year. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  was  at  first  sound  and 
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wise,  and  they  had  only  laid  on  articles  imported  for  the  con^ 
saiDpti0n  of  their  population,  such  duties  as  were  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  duties  on  the 
woollens  of  this  country  were  15  per  cent.,  and  those  on  our 
hardware  and  our  cotton  goods  were  even  lower.  In  18S8, 
whilst  the  convention  was  still  binding  on  both  countries, 
they,  strange  to  say,  adopted  a  change  in  their  tariff, 
imposing  much  higher  duties  on  those  articles  which  they 
considered  the  great  staples  of  our  manufacture.  Hardware 
was  taxed  thirty  and  forty  per  cent. ;  cotton  about  the 
same;  and,  as  if  to  give  a  proof  of  their  intention  de- 
liberately to  violate  the  existing  convention,  they  raised  the 
duty  on  rolled  iron  one-half  higher  than  that  on  hammered 
iron;  thus  taxing  even  our  improvements  in  machinery. 
Upon  a  remonstrance  from  this  country,  the  executive 
government  admitted,  much  to  its  credit,  that  no  such 
increase  of  duty  ought  to  be  imposed,  nor  any  duty  laid 
OD,  in  reference  to  the  expedition  with  which  it  was 
forged. 

Subsequently,  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  us  again 
to  enter  into  a  commercial  convention  for  another  term  of 
ten  years.  He  had  been  the  individual  charged  with  arrang- 
ing the  renewal  of  the  convention;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions,  he  had  taken  two  objections  to  such  renewal. 
The  first,  that  as  the  Congress  had  taken  this  course  with 
the  iron,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  doing  the  same 
with  the  other  articles  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States; 
for  instance,  cotton  goods ; — that,  in  fact,  if  at  all  admitted, 
the  principle  would  go  to  deprive  us — a  great  manufac- 
turing country — of  all  the  benefit  of  our  improvements  in 
machinery.  The  second  objection  was,  that  the  scale  of 
duties  on  other  articles  had  been  attempted  to  be  increased 
in  1824,  1826,  and  1826,  and  was  only  rejected  by  the 
casting-vote  of  the  President.  He  therefore  proposed,  that 
the  parties  should  not  be  bound  to  a  term  of  ten  years,  but 
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should  conclude  a  newconvention  determinable  at  any  period, 
provided  twelve  m<»ths  notice  were  given  by  either  party. 
This  convention,  leaving  the  two  countries  comparatively 
unfettered,  was  concluded  last  August.  Whilst  iron, 
cotton,  and  hardware,  were  rendered  liable  to  duties  which 
almost  amounted  to  a  prohibition,  being  the  staples  of  this 
country,  the  productions  of  other  countries  were^  in  the 
same  proportion,  lowered;  evidently  showing  an  intention 
to  injure,  if  not  altogether  to  ruin,  the  extensive  trade  car- 
rying on  by  this  country  in  articles  of  its  own  manufacture. 
The  fatal  vote  of  this  year  was  carried  by  as  small  a 
majority  as  it  was  lost  by  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  the 
best-informed  Americans  candidly  confessed,  that  they  felt 
this  conduct  to  be  extremely  unwise  and  impolitic  Be  that 
as  it  might,  each  country  had  a  right  to  do  in  this  respect 
as  it  liked,  and  we  had  no  right  to  complain.  He  for  one 
made  no  remonstrance  as  to  the  principle ;  but  we  had  the 
remedy  within  ourselves.  He  was,:^howiever,  not  disposed 
to  enter  on  a  war  of  restrictions  or  prohibitions  in  com- 
merce. He  deeply  regretted  what  had  been  done  in  this 
respect ;  yet  a  man  must  be  blind  to  the  interests  of  this 
country,  who  should  consent  to  deprive  Government  of  the 
means  of  promptly  meeting  the  effect  of  such  restrictive 
measures  by  corresponding  regulations  here.  If  we  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  vindicate  ourselves,  there  was  at  once  an 
end  of  all  equality ;  nor  could  we  account  satisfactorily  to 
other  countries,  with  whom  we  were  still  allowed  to  trade 
on  fair  terms  of  reciprocity,  for  this  tame  endurance  in  injuiy. 
Ndther  was  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  great  com- 
mercial nation  like  this,  to  sit  in  apathy  and  affect  not 
to  feel  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  com- 
merce. If  we  were  to  take  raw  materials  for  our  manu- 
factures from  the  United  States,  we  certainly  should 
ensure  for  our  articles,  when  manufactured  from  those  male- 
rials,  an  equally  favourable  reception  in  the  market  as  they 
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experienced  in  other  countries,  not  deriving  in  turn  such 
considerable  intercomm^cial  advantages.    Whilst  we  were 
dependent  on  that  country  for  the  raw  material,  were  they 
to  be  encouraged  and  aided  in  their  determination  to  be 
henceforth  independent  of  our  manufactured  goods,  of 
which  they  had  till  now  required  so  large  a  supply  ?  It  was 
a  more  manly  course,  in  order  both  to  assert  the  character 
and  protect  the  commerce  of  this  country,  to  protest  against 
a  system  framed  for  the  unjust  exclusion  of  our  articles  of 
manufacture.  That  system  of  commercial  hostility  he  deeply 
regretted.     There  were  two  descriptions  of  articles  im- 
ported into  this  country.     Of  the  first  class,  such  as  tobacco, 
rice,  and  turpentine,  he  should  speak  as  of  articles  which 
were  not  essential  to  our  commerce  or  manufactures,  and 
were  mere  articles  of  consumption.     We  could,  he  was 
satisfied,  soon  be  abundantly  supplied  with  tobacco  from 
the  East-Indies,  by  wise  and  prudent  inducements  held  out 
to  induce  its  improved  cultivation.     The  rice  of  India 
would  soon  (indeed  it .  was  already  doing  so)  usurp  the 
place,  in  our  list  of  imports,  which  that  of  Carolina  had 
held.    In  other  articles,  the  same  change  would  soon  be  ob- 
served.   With  reference  to  cotton,  that  raw  article  so  essen- 
tial in  our  great  staple  trade,  it  was  only  necessary  to  give 
Its  culture  in  India  the  same  encouragement  and  protection 
which  the  indigo  trade  had  obtained,  to  ensure  its  cultiva- 
tion with   equal  success,  and  the  growth  of  as  good,  as 
durable,  and  as  fine  an  article.     The  result  would  soon  be, 
that  the  cotton  of  India  would  rival  and  supplant  the  cotton 
of  the  western  world,  as  the  indigo  of  India  already  excelled 
that  of  Guatimala,  to  which  it  was  formerly  so  much  in- 
ferim*,   and  would  still  have  continued   so,  but    for  the 
judicious  encouragement  afforded  to  it. 

Unless  we  asserted  our  dignity  and  protected  our  interests, 
what  would  be  thought  of  us  by  the  people  of  Brazil, 
who  admitted  all  our  articles  of  manufacture  upon  a  pay- 
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ment  of  only  fifteen  per  cent?  What  could  we  with 
consistency  say  to  India,  which  was  compelled  to  receive  all 
our  exports  at  a  duty  of  2^  per  cent  on  being  landed  in 
the  ports  of  India,  and  had  scarcely  any  staple  wherewith 
to  repay  itself  in  the  way  of  commerce  with  us  ?  What,  in 
fact,  could  be  our  answer  to  the  new  states  of  South  America  ? 
This  was  an  important  consideration.  But  there  was 
another ;  which  was,  that  if  the  United  States  pursued  this 
course,  and  drove  us  to  countries  for  a  supply  now  almost  all 
their  own,  we  should  see  that  supply  brought  to  this  country 
in  English  bottoms  and  thus  employing  English  industry, 
instead  of,  as  it  was  now,  employing  American  ships 
and  seamen,  and  under  the  American  flag.  It  was  become 
a  question  of  too  great  importance,  any  longer  to  be  over- 
looked by  any  Grovenimerit  anxious  to  protect  its  commerce 
from  the  too  palpable  attempt  to  exclude  the  produce  of 
English  industry  from  the  market  of  the  United  States. 
But  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  effort  could  be  crowned 
with  success ;  or  was  it  not  right  to  infer,  that  if,  circum- 
stanced as  our  provinces  in  Canada  were, — so  large  a 
country  as  the  United  States  were  prohibited  from  obtain- 
ing a  legitimate  supply,  human  industry  and  ingenuity 
would  devise  means  of  obtaining  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  with- 
out duty  at  all,  that  which  was  so  superior  in  manufacture 
to  any  other  they  could  obtain  ?  He  should  deeply  regret 
if  things  turned  into  such  an  illicit  channel,  as  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  increase  the  rivalry  between  the  states  bor- 
dering on  the  line  of  demarcation  in  North  America,  and 
possibly  be  productive  of  hostile  feeling,  and  frequent  per- 
sonal rencontres.  Strengthened  as  Grovemment  had  felt 
itself  by  all  these  concurrent  encouragements,  it  would  not 
have  become  it  to  have  acted  otherwise  than  it  did,  with 
respect  to  the  commercial  convention  last  concluded.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
been  led  into  an  error,  and  induced  to  believe  that  we 
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should  have  regarded  all  this  with  comparative  apathy,  as 
coming  from  themselves ;  because  this  country  had  been  so 
uniformly-moderate  and  forbearing  with  an  infant  and  rising 
state,  connected  with  us  so  intimately  by  community  of 
language  and  a  common  origin. 

He  thought  that  the  present  extent  of  our  trade  with  Ame- 
rica did  honour  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  both  countries ; 
but  if  America  should  persevere  in  the  system  disclosed  in 
the  tariff  of  this  year,  the  day  might  arrive  when  the  com- 
merce between  her  and  this  country  might  become  as  restrict- 
ed, and  as  insignificant,  as  that  between  us  and  France.  The 
commerce  of  America  with  this  country  amounted  to  more 
than  one  half  of  the  whole  of  her  commercial  transactions 
with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  our  dealings  with  America, 
though  conducted  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  did  not 
amount  to  one-sixth  of  our  general  commerce.  He  would 
leave  it  to  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
that  country,  to  say,  whether  they  would  risk  the  loss  of 
more  than  half  her  trade  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  impede 
us  in  one>sixth  of  ours.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton 
trade  between  America  and  this  country  was  a  proof,  not 
only  of  the  general  prosperity  of  both,  but  of  the  increased 
comforts  which  were  possessed  by  every  class  of  our  popu- 
lation. In  the  years  1817  and  1813)  one  half  of  the  cotton 
manufactured  in  this  country  was  consumed  at  home.  As 
the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  had  doubled  in  the  course 
of  ten  years,  the  inference  was  obvious,  that  the  quantity  of 
manufactured  cotton  had  more  than  doubled.  That  was  a 
great  improvement  in  so  short  a  period;  and  it  was  the 
more  important,  as  it  indicated  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  comforts,  and  he  might  say  the  luxuries,  of  the  people. 
He  hailed  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  advantages  which  a  long 
peace  was  calculated  to  diffuse  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  in  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  society  were  rapidly  increasing.     He  rejoiced 
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to  think  that  they  were  increasing  in  other  countries  as  well 
as  our  own ;  for,  as  they  increased,  the  wants  of  those 
countries  would  increase,  with  their  wants  commerce,  and 
with  commerce  that  beneficial  intercourse  which  it  must  be 
the  wish  of  every  man  to  cultivate  and  encourage. 

If  the  United  States  of  America,  by  a  fatal  policy,  should 
persevere  in  shutting  out  our  commerce  from  her  ports,  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  she  could  annihilate  that  por- 
tion of  our  commerce.  All  she  could  do  was  to  alter  its 
course, — ^to  send  us  into  other  ports  of  the  same  continent, 
to  send  us  into  Asia,  and  into  the  vast  islands  which  covered 
the  Asiatic  seas. 

To  follow  up  the  subject  still  further.  He  would  say, 
that  those  gentlemen  who,  in  another  place,  laboured  with 
so  much  useless  industry  in  the  inquiry  concerning  the  low 
price  of  English  wool,  were  mistaken  if  they  supposed  that 
it  was  any  proof  of  declining  prosperity.  The  wool  trade 
had  decreased,  because  the  cotton  trade  had  increased* 
They  were  articles  in  competition  with  each  other,  and 
nothing  could  tend  so  much  to  raise  the  price  of  wool,  as 
raising  the  price  of  American  cotton.  It  was  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that  the  trade  in  foreign  wool  had  increased.  That 
was  a  fact  which  no  man  could  deny,  and  as  it  was  not 
accompanied  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  export,  it 
was  decisive  of  an  increase  in  the  comforts  of  the  people. 
The  idea  of  laying  an  additional  tax  on  foreign  wool  would 
be  a  species  of  madness,  only  equal  to  that  which 
Amarica  would  exhibit,  by  persevering  in  the  system 
disclosed  in  the  late  tariff.  On  looking  at  the  fourth 
report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  they  would  find  that  a 
great  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  comforts,  as  well  as  in 
the  productive  powers  of  the  industrious  classes. 

It  was  with  regret  that  he  should  make  any  allusion  to  the 
difierences  between  this  country  and  America,  in  the  year 
1825.     But,  what  had  occurred  at  that  period  between  the 
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United  States  and  the  British  colonies  and  the  West- 
Indies  ?  He  had  then  proposed  an  act,  throwing  open  the 
tiade  of  those  colonies,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  other 
nations.  The  United  States,  however,  so  far  from  acting 
upon  a  principle  of  reciprocity,  had  imposed  restrictions 
upon  British  shipping  entering  their  ports,  which  amounted 
to  complete  exclusion.  For  one  long  year  this  country  had 
patiently — ^he  had  almost  said  .too  patiently — submitted  to 
the  regulation,  without  adopting  any  retaliatory  measure. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  his  Majesty  was  advised  to  issue 
an  cH^er  in  council  prohibiting  the  intercourse  between 
America  and  our  West^India  possessions.  The  intercourse 
was  interdicted;  and  then  came  America,  with  a  tardy 
proposal,  accepting  the  terms  which,  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  prohibition,  this  country  had  offered  to  her  in  vain. 
The  advice  for  the  issuing  of  that  order  in  council  was 
given  with  reluctance  ;  but  if  they  must  again  be  driven 
to  measures  unfriendly  to  commercial  intercourse,  it  became 
them  to  persist  in  it  with  firmness. 

With  respect  to  the  present  tariff,  he  would  say  to 
ministers, — ^^  Do  not  be  hasty  to  determine :  look  at  the 
various  bearings  of  the  question,  with  a  view  to  your 
interests,  your  character,  and  your  trade."  But  if,  after 
such  deliberation,  they  were  forced  to  adopt  a  course  of 
retaliation,  all  he  would  enjoin  them  was,  that  when  once 
they  had  adopted  the  course,  they  should  adhere  to  it  with 
finnness.  He  would  now  move,  *^  That  there  be  laid  before 
the  House,  a  copy  of  the  Tariff  established  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  present  year ;  together  with  a 
copy  of  their  Tariff  of  the  year  1824.'' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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KING'S  SPEECH-ImEASURE  OF  RELIEF  TO  THE 
CATHOLICS— GREECE— PORTUGAL. 

Fehrmrif  6,  1829. 

The  Address  of  the  Hoase,  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  having  been  reported, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  that  in  rising  to  trouble  the  House 
with  a  few  words  upon  this  important  occasion,  he  oould 
not  refrain,  in  the  first  instance,  from  expressing  the  feelings 
of  satisfaction  with  which  he  had  listened  to  the  eloquent 
and  manly  speech  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat   down.*      The  communication  which  had   been 
yesterday  made  to  Parliament  by  his  M^yesty'^s  Goyemment, 
considered  in  all  its  bearings,  and  looking  to  all  its  cosise- 
quences,  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  important  and  the 
happiest  event  that  had  occurred  in  this  country,  since  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  of  these 
realms.     Standing  in  his  place  in  that  House,  and  having 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  it  ever  since  the  first  agitation 
of  the  Catholic  question,  and  anxious  as  he  had  been  for 
the  success  of  that  great  question,  it  was  with  infinite-  gra- 
tification that  he  found  his  Majesty'^s  ministers  recoaunendr 
ing  it  to  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
announcing  their  intention  of  bringing .  it  forward  as  a 
government  question,  and,  of  course,  giving  it  all  the  just 
influence  and  means  of  persuasion  which  belonged  to  the 
executive  of  the  country.     It  had  gratified  him,  as  it  had 
gratified  many  of  his  friends,  to  find  that  the  individual 
who  now  proposed  this  measure  to  the  House,  so  pregnant 
with  the  most  beneficial  results,  was  the  aame  individual 
who,  from  his  first  appearance  in  public,  life,  had  hitherto 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  a  sincere^  a  fair  and  honcrar- 
able,  but  at  the  same  time  an  uncompromiBing  and  decided 
opposition  to  this  question. 

•  Mr.  Dawson. 
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His  right  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  his  speech,  last  night,  had  very  pro^ 
perly  abstained  from  going  into  any  explanation  of  the 
details  of  the  great  measure  now  placed  in  his  hands.  But, 
looking  at  the  communication  from  the  Throne,  and  at  the 
soitiments  expressed  by  his  right  honourable  friend,  he  was 
satisfied  that  it  was  to  be  a  measure  of  gnce.  As  such 
he  trusted  it  would  be  received  by  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  proposed ;  and  he  further  hoped,  that  it  would  be 
ample^  liberal,  and  adequate  to  the  great  and  important 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  was  for  such  a  pur« 
pose  and  with  such  a  view  that  he,  and  those  who  voted 
with  him  on  this  question,  had  uniformly  recommended  this 
measure,-— with  a  view,  to  use  the  words  of  the  resolution 
which  they  had  so  frequently  carried  in  that  House,  ^'  to 
strengthen  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries,  to  in- 
crease the  stability  and  security  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment,  and  to  difluse  happiness  and  concord  amongst  all 
daases  of  his  Majesty^s  subjects.^* 

He  confidently  hoped  that  such  results  would  follow  from 
the  measure  about  to  be  proposed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  At  all  events,  it  was  a  subject  for  congratu- 
lation, that  the  overpowering  force  of  truth  and  justice,  in 
this  great  intellectual  struggle,  had  at  length  prevailed  over 
what  he  might  now  be  allowed  to  call  long-cherished  preju- 
dices and  errors.  In  the  contest,  which  he  hoped  was  about 
to  be  concluded  for  ever,  they  had  been  long  engaged.  It 
had  been  a  severe  and  a  protracted  one.  But  every  day 
aod  every  hour,  during  which  they  had  been  occupied  in 
this  struggle,  the  cause  had  been  increasing  in  strength,  in 
proportion  as  it  had  been  growing  in  importance ;  until  at 
last  it  was  admitted,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  left  un- 
settledy  without,  endangering  the  safety  of  the  country — 
nay,  until  it  was  distinctly  admitted,  that  all  further  oppo- 
sitioD  to  it  must  be  unavailing. 

VOL.   III.  2  c 
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In  connexion  with  this  subject,  he  could  not  but  congra- 
tulate his  noble  friend^*  on  the  gratifying  fact,  that  the 
generous  principles  of  liberality,  that  the  true  principles  of 
religious  liberty,  were  making  a  great  and  rapid  progress 
in  this  country,  and  that,  too,  in  quarters  where  such  an 
event  was  to  be  Jeast  expected.  Why  !  not  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  his  right  honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  had  said  in  his  place  in 
that  House,  that  he,  for  one,  either  in  power  or  out  of 
power,  would  strenuously  oppose  all  and  every  concession 
to  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  But,  in  the  very  last  session 
of  Parliament, — and  he  stated  it  to  his  right  honourable 
friend^s  honour — ^he  assumed  the  character  of  a  conciliatory 
moderator,  with  respect  to  that  very  question ;  «nd,  with 
his  sincere  and  effectual  assistance,  ah  arrangement  was 
made,  that  was  satisfactory  to  elf  parties  concerned  in  the 
operation  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  He  hoped 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  his  right  honourable  friend 
would  be  able,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  equal  success — ^ 
he  was  sure  that  he  would  act  with  equal  sincerity-— to 
accomplish  the  repeal  of  all  penal  laws  and  of  all  disquali- 
fying statutes,  which  militated  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
subjects;  and  that  he  would  devise  such  measures  as 
would  perfectly  satisfy  those  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
whilst  they  soothed  and  calmed  any  feelings  of  apprehen- 
sion that  might  be  entertained  by  others. 

The  whole  of  the  reasons  stated  by  his  right  honour- 
able friend  on  the  preceding  evening,  which  had  induced 
Grovemment  to  undertake  the  consideration  of  this  question, 
were  of  the  greatest  importance.  Whether  with  reference  to 
the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  a  continued  conflict  of 
opinion  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  die 
baneful  effects  that  must  flow  from  a  division  of  senti- 
ment  in  his  Majesty's  councils,  or  the  mischiefs  which 
must  be  generated  by  differences  in  the  Irish  Government, 
•  Lord  John  Russell. 
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arising  out  of  dissensions  here ;  and,  lastly,  the  important 
coDsideration,  whether  it  was  possible  to  form  a  cabinet  on 
the  basis  of  permanent  resistance  to  the  Roman  Catholies,— * 
all  these  points  were  brought  forward  with  clearness  by  his 
right  honourable  friend ;  and,  in  his  reasoning  upon  them, 
as  vdl  as  in  the  correctness  of  the  facts  adduced,  he  thought 
they  must  all  concur. 

What  his  right  honourable  friend  had  said  was  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  view  which  he  himself  entertained  with 
reference  to  ihe  Catholic  question.  There  was  nothing  new 
in  what  had  that  evening  fallen  from  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Louth,*  when  he  spoke  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
Speeebes  were  last  year  delivered  by  the  member  for  Kerry, 
and  by  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  all  containing  the 
inferences  which  the  honourable  member  for  Louth  had 
drawn.  The  words  were  not  precisely  the  same^ '  but  his 
honourable  friends  had  put  the  same  arguments^'wllh  re- 
8pe4&t''''to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Association.  The 
danger  of  its  existence  to  the  country  was  by  them  most 
strongly  urged,  and  the  remedy  was  clearly  pointed  out. 
Now,  why  did  he  advert  to  these  things  ?  Why,  merely  to 
observe,  that  these  representations  having  made  a  proper  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  Ministers,  who  had  been  hitherto 
opposed  to  any  settlement  of  these  claims,  there  were  the 
strongest  grounds  for  believing,  that  they  were  sincere  in 
their  determination  finally  to  settle  this  long-debated  ques- 
tioii.  Perhaps  he  might  regret  that  those  impressions  had 
Dot  operated  sooner  on  the  mind  of  his  right  honourable 
friend*  He  did  not  mean  to  say  this  with  any  of  that  in- 
vidious feeling  which  some  gentlemen  might  attribute  to 
the  observation.  He  made  the  remark  merely  with  re- 
ference to  the  importance  of  this  question ;  for  he  would 
say,  that  if  these  impressions  had  been  fortunately  enter- 
tained before  the  present  time,  it  might  have  been  possible 
•  Mr.  Leslie  Foster. 
2  c  2 
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that  a  lamented  friend  of  hi^s— whose  uncearing  exerdaii^y 
whose  splendid  eloquence,  and  whose  brilliant  talents  had 
greatly  contributed  to  forward  and  mature  this  great  ques- 
tion, both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  public  mind — ^might, 
perhaps,  in  the  dispensation  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  have 
been  spared  to  witness  the  triumph  of  his  labours ; — ^might 
have  been  enabled  in  that  House  to  discharge  those  duties, 
in  bringing  his  labours  to  a  close,  which  now  devolved  on 
his  right  honourable  friend. 

He  hoped  his  right  honourable  friend  would  not  mistake 
the  feeling  under  which  he  spoke.  He  was  sure,  after  the 
statement  which  he  had  heard  his  right  honourable  friend 
make  last  year, — and  in  the  sincerity  of  which,  he,  for  one, 
entirely  believed, — ^he  was  sure,  after  the  sentiments  which 
his  right  honourable  friend  then  expressed,  that  h^  must 
have  undergone  a  most  painful  struggle  between  his  own 
personal  feelings  and  the  feelings  of  duty  to  his  Sovereign 
and  to  his  country,  before  he  determined  to  pursue  the 
course  which  he  had  happily  adopted.  In  taking  such 
a  step,  his  right  honourable  friend  had,  no  doubt,  made 
a  great  public  sacrifice;  and  he  felt  convinced  that  his 
right  honourable  friend  could  not  believe  that  he  had 
brought  forward  this  topic  from  any  unkind  or  un- 
courteous  motive.  Placed,  however,  as  he  was,  before  the 
House,  he  could  not  control  this  expression  of  his  feeling. 
He  looked  forward  to  the  future  with  confidence ;  and  he 
entertained  the  most  sanguine  assurance,  that  the  best 
results  would  be  produced  by  the  contemplated  conce&. 
sions. 

The  honourable  member  for  Louth  had  said,  that  be 
was  very  much  disposed  to  support  views  upon  this  subject 
which  he  did  not  formerly  uphold  in  that  House ;  and  that 
he  was  inclined  to  do  so  from  the  confidence  which  he  had 
in  those  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government ; 
as  their  ardent  feelings  for  the  welfare  of  the  Protestant 
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estaUidiment  led  him  to  think,  that  it  was  better  to  place 
the  question  in  their  hands,  than  in  those  of  any  other  per- 
sons, who  might  desire  to  bring  forward  this  measure  of  con- 
cession. He  was  weU  aware  of  the  warm  attachment  which 
was  felt  by  his  noble  friend  \n.  another  place  for  the  esta- 
blished religion.  He  knew  that  his  noble  friend  felt  the 
strongest  desire  to  insure  th^  safety  of  that  religion.  But, 
while  he  admitted  this,  he  must  claim,  for  his  right  honour- 
able friend  now  no  more,  and  for  himself,  humble  individual 
as  he  wa£,  as  great,  as  sincere,  as  powerful  an  attachment 
to  the  Protestant  church,  as  any  member  of  the  establish- 
ment oould  possibly  feel ;  and  it  was  from  a  firm  conviction, 
that  the  esti^blished  institutions  of  the  country  would  be 
more  securely  maintained  by  agreeing  to  these  concessions 
than  by  opposing  them,  that  he  supported  this  question. 

When  he  before  stated  his  sentiments  on  this  subject,  he 
had  observed,  that,  while  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the 
Catholic  cause,  he  disliked  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the 
Cath<^c  religion.  Such  was  still  his  feeling ;  but  he  con- 
ceived that  in  legislating  on  this  question  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  those  tenets  or  doctrines.  But  it  appeared  that 
within  a  very  short  time  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  churcl| 
had  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  many  gentlemen  with  thai 
hcMTor  which  they  heretofore  excited.  These  gentlemen 
seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  converted.  He  could  only 
attribute  to  some  natural  cause — to  some  strange  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  not  well  understood, — the  very  nume- 
rous and  important  conversions  that  had  taken  place  since 
that  day  week.  He  had  no  doubt,  however,  that  one  day  or 
other  they  should  have  some  better  explanation  of  the  cause 
which  had  produced  such  extraordinary  effects.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  impartial  pen  of  history  would  do  full 
justice  to  those  causes  which  had  led  to  such  satisfactory 
results.  It  was  not  for  him  to  attempt  an  exposition  of 
them,  and  be  oould  only  join  with  others  in  expressing 
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his  gratification  at  witnessing  results  which  were  likely  to 
confer  so  many  and  such  lasting  benefits  upon  the  people 
of  Ireland  and  of  England. 

With  these  feelings,  he  was  disposed  to  give  his  cordial 
support  to  the  Address,  although  it  might  contain  some 
things  which  he  could  wish  had  been  omitted.  He  was 
not,  for  instance,  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation ought  to  be  described  as  the  cause  of  the  discord 
and  ill-will  which,  at  the  present  moment,  prevailed  in 
Ireland.  He  begged  not  to  be  misunderstood.  He 
fully  agreed  with"  that  description  of  the  Association 
contained  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  where  it  was 
spoken  of  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  likely  to 
obstruct  every  effort  permanently  to  improve  the  condition 
of  Ireland.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  calculate  the  con- 
isequences  which  might  ensue  from  the  existence  of  such  an 
Association,  under  different  circumstances  than  those  in 
'which  they  were  now  about  to  be  placed ;  but  when  they 
spoke  of  its  creating  and  keeping  up  the  ill-will  which  pre* 
vailed  in  Ireland,  he  must  deny  the  correctness  of  the  a»- 
^rtion.  He  would  contend,  that  the  Association  was  only 
evidence  of  the  c^use  of  ill-will,  but  was  not  the  cause 
itself.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  adv(V 
Gates  of  Catholic  rights,  once  the  ornament  of  that  House, 
but  now  deservedly  elevated  to  the  other,*  he  might  say,  that 
these  perpetuations  of  discord  and  ill-will  were  ''  the  spawn 
of  our  own  wrong,"  and  could  only  be  removed  by  the  re* 
moval  of  those  causes  which  brought  them  into  life.  It 
was,  indeed,  much  to  be  wished  that  the  Government 
could  have  been  induced  to  wait  the  effect  of  the  removal 
of  those  causes,  before  they  had  determined  upon  any  le- 
gislative enactment  with  respect  to  the  Association,  and 
that  they  had-  permitted  it  to  expire,  from  the  absence  of  a 
cause  to  give  it  excitement.*    But,  be  that  as  it  might,  he 

•  Lord  Plunkett. 
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hsd  an  entire  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  and  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  offer  any  opposition 
to  the  bill  for  suppressing  the  Association,  although  it 
might  not  at  once  be  accompanied  by  a  measure  of  relief 
to  the  Catholics. 

He  did  not  wish  to  obtrude  himself  any  longer  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  he  should  .therefore  merely 
obaerve,  with  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  that  the  proceedings  adopted  towards  Greece 
had  his  full  and  entire  approval.  He  was  satisfied  that 
every  thing  which  had  been  done  in  the  East  of  Europe,  in 
conjunction  with  our  allies,  had  been  done  in  the  full  spirit 
of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  1827,  and  that  the  exertions 
of  the  Government  of  this  country  had  been  unceasingly 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
Greece,  and  the  prevention  of  the  unnecessary  effusion  of 
blood.  He  remarked,  that  the  language  used  in  his 
Majesty^'s  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles  by  the  fleet 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  very  different  from  the 
language  used,  in  the  last  session,  in  the  Speech  delivered 
from  the  Throne  at  its  close.  At  the  close  of  last  session 
it  was  distinctly  declared  to  the  House,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  "  had  consented  to  waive  the  exercise,  in  the  Me- 
diterranean sea,  of  any  rights  appertaining  to  his  imperial 
majesty  in- the  character  of  a  belligerent  power.*"  Now  it 
was  understood  beyond  all  question  at  the  time,  that  the 
Emperor  had  pressed  his  right  to  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
and  that  he  had  been  induced  to  abandon  it,  solely  on 
account  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  government  of 
this  country.  This  he  knew  was  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  declaration  in  the  Speech,  and  so  it  had  been  re- 
ported and  considered  by  every  mercantile  man  in  the 
oouotry  ;  and  he  knew  too,  that  the  abandonment  of  this 
right  was  .coQstru^  intp.  a  gr^at  boon  obtained  for  our  com- 
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merce  by  the  successful  interposition  and  remonstrances  of 
his  Majesty^s  government.  In  the  present  Speech,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  his  imperial  majesty  had  ^*  considered 
it  necessary  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  belligerent  rights 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  established  a  blockade  of 
the  Dardanelles.*^  Now  he.  did  not  see  how  these  two  pas- 
sages could  be  reconciled.  He  did  not  think  that  a  party, 
who  had  given  a  consent  of  this  kind,  was  at  liberty  to 
resume  his  authority,  without  the  consent  of  that  other 
party,  at  whose  instance,  not  six  months  before,  be  bad- 
announced  his  intention  to  abandon  it.  It  might  be  said, 
that  an  objection  of  this  nature  was  not  very  material ;  but 
he  thought  that  every  thing  which  concerned  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  country  was  of  importance^  and  that  it 
was  very  material  to  know  there  had  been  no  departure 
from  those  principles,  and  from  that  course  of  policy,  which 
our  situation  and  our  character  bound  us  to  maintain. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  Speech  which  alluded  to 
Portugal,  he  considered  it  as  likely  to  give  rise  to  very 
reasonable  dissatisfaction.  He  could  not  undertake,  with 
his  present  information,  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  the 
nature  of  the  relations  which  now  subsisted  between  the 
two  countries ;  but  this  he  might  say,  that  forming  a  judg* 
ment  from  appearances,  he  could  not  possibly  reconcile 
either  our  present  position,  or  our  past  transactions  in  Por- 
tugal, with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  or  with 
that  course  of  policy,  which,  under  the  faith  of  many  trea- 
ties, had  always  placed  Portugal  in  such  close  and  cordial 
alliance  with  this  country.  He  had  no  doubt  that  much 
of  this  admitted  of  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  ;  but 
he  could  assure  the  House  and  the  government,  that  such 
was  the  light  in  which  our  conduct  was  viewed  on  the  cod* 
tinent  of  Europe,  by  all  those  who  had  witnessed  our  for- 
bearance to  that  person  who  at  present  filled  the  throne  of 
Portugal ;  which  throne  he  had  ascended  by  one  of  the 
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foulest  usurpations  recorded  in  history ;  and  it  was  not  the 
least  painful,  or  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  that  transac- 
tion, that  the  person  who  had  violated  all  those  treaties, 
was,  at  our  intervention,  placed  in  that  trust  which  he  had 
so  foully  abused.  He  did  not  mean  to  press  this  topic 
further ;  but  he  hoped  that,  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  reputation  of  the  country,  the  affair 
would  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  explained.  Ministers 
might  be  placed  in  circumstances  of  difficulty :  they  might 
be  able  to  show  that  they  had  done  their  duty,  and  yet  they 
might,  for  a  season,  have  sufficient  reasons  for  withholding 
explanation  ;  but,  when  the  proper  time  came,  the  House 
bad  a  right  to  expect  that  a  full  disclosure  of  circumstances 
would  be  made. 
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PETITIONS  AGAINST, 

March  3. 

Mr.  Brownlow  having  presented  the  general  Petition  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  in  favour  of  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  that  considering  the  character  of 
the  petition,  and  the  high  rank,  great  wealth,  and  power- 
ful influence  of  those  by  whom  it  was  signed,  he  thought 
the  honourable  member  who  had  presented  it  was  called  on 
\o  enter  more  fully  into  its  subject  than  an  ordinary  pcti- 
tiou  would  have  required  of  him,  and  to  direct  to  it  the 
partictdar  attention  of  the  House, — a  duty  which  he  had  ably 
performed,  and  to  which  the  character  of  the  individuals, 
and  their  extensive  knowledge  of  Irish  affairs,  had  the 
strongest  claim.  In  all  respects,  this  petition  seemed  a  con- 
trast to  the  English  petitions  which,  night  after  night, 
were  poured  into  the  House  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry, 
in  opposition  to  the  views  and  intentions  of  his  Majesty^s 
ministers. 
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The  petition  before  the  House  looked  at  the  question 
as  one  purely  of  a  political  nature,  as   one  essentially 
Irish  ;  and  it  was  in  that  sense  alone  that  it  had  been  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  House  by  the  honourable 
member.     In   the  English  petitions,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  the  feelings  of  the  petitioners  arose  from  an  appre- 
hension on  the  ground  of  religion,  rather  than  from  a  fear 
of  political  danger.     He  respected  those  feelings  in   the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was 
by  working  upon  those  feelings,  that  such  a  number  of 
petitions  had  been  obtained ;  because  the  people  were  led 
to  believe  that  their  religion  was  involved  by  the  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament.     These,  he  admitted,  were  honest  pre- 
judices, and  such  as  deserved  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Legislature.     He  thought,  however,  that  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  those  who  were  so  active  in  getting  up  these 
petitions  should,  if  possible,  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  a 
different  course  from  that  which  they  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued,  and,  instead  of  hawking  them  from  door  to  door, 
and  exposing  them  in  public  places  to  which  large  num- 
bers of  the  lower  orders  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting,  call 
public  meetings.     There  was,  he  was  satisfied,  no  part  of 
the  country  where  there  could  not  be  found  men  of  edu- 
cation, intelligence,  and  sound  views  on  this  question,  who 
would  attend  at  such  meetings  and  allay  the  fears  which 
were  excited,  by  detailing  what  was  the  real  state  of  the 
question.     If  such  meetings  were  held — and  he  was  sorry 
they  were  not, — ^men  would  be  found  who,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  prove  that  this  was  a  question  between  the 
Protestant  creed  and  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  would 
show  that  it  was  one  of  a  purely  political  character ;  or 
that,  if  it  were  a  question  between  the  two  creeds,  the  only 
way  in  which  the  Protestant  creed  could  expect  a  triumph 
would  be  to  open  a  fair  field  to  each ;  for  in  that  case  the 
Protestant  religion  would  most  certainly  be  triumphant 
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He  bad  no  hesitation  in  stating  emphatically,  that  the 
measure  of  concession  was  inevitable.  He  did  not  mean 
that  this  necessity  was  physical ;  but  he  would  say,  that 
there  was  a  great  moral  necessity  for  considering  this  subject, 
with  a  view  to  concession.  He  had  heard  much  in  that  House 
and  out  of  it,  of  settling  the  question ;  but  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  other  measure  which  could  bring  it  to  a  conclu- 
sion, except  indeed,  what  had  been  intimated  by  a  gallant 
officer  on  a  former  evening ;  namely,  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
sword.  That  gallant  officer,  speaking  of  his  constituents, 
had  said,  that  their  ancestors  had  once  fought  the  Catholics, 
and  that  they  themselves  were  ready  to  fight  them  again. 
With  persons  so  heated,  it  would  not  be  very  useful  to  rea- 
son ;  but  in  that  very  state  of  feeling  which  showed  one 
party  ready  to  fight  with  the  other,  he  saw  the  absolute 
necessity  of  concession.  Another  measure  hinted  at,  and  one 
in  appearance  more  pacific,  was  to  dissolve  the  Parliament, 
und  appeal  to  the  people.  Dissolve  the  Parliament !  Why, 
fortunately  for  this  country,  the  Crown  could  not  take  such 
a  step,  without  the  concurrence  of  its  responsible  advisers. 
It  would  be  insanity  itself  to  suppose  that  the  present 
ministry  could  advise  such  a  measure;  but  if  they  did  not, 
by  whom  could  such  advice  be  given  ?  It  would  be  insar- 
nity  to  suppose  that,  as  public  men,  they  could  advise  such 
a  course  ;^-e8pecially  after  the  honest  and  manly  avowal  of 
a  change  in  their  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  had  been 
made  by  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
by  his  right  honourable  friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchew 
quer,  and  by  other  influential  members  of  his  Majesty^d 
Government.  But  then,  if  men  of  their  opinions  could  not 
be  found  to  advise  such  a  course,  would  it  not  be  still  more 
insane  to  suppose  that  a  set  of  men  could  be  brought  into 
the  cabinet  on  mixed  principles,  with  a  determination  to 
remain  neutral  ?    That  would  now  be  impossible.    He  had 
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no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  day  of  neutrality  was  gone 
by.  It  had  lasted  much  too  long ;  and  he  was  glad  that 
the  time  had  at  length  arrived,  when  the  Crown  had  taken 
it  upon  itself  to  give  advice  which  would  put  an  end  to 
neutrality  on  this  important  question. 

He  would  say,  then,  unequivocally,  that  an  appeal  to  the 
people  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  impossible.  But 
though  such  a  measure  was  pacific  in  namcj  would  it  be  so 
in  reality  ?  He  apprehended  that  it  would  be  far  otherwise. 
In  the  present  state  of  excited  feeling  throughout  the 
country — a  feeling  which  must  be  still  more  excited  by  the 
stimulants  of  a  general  election — he  could  not  contemplate 
such  a  measure,  without  the  utmost  dismay.  In  this  view 
of  the  question,  then,  he  would  repeat,  that  the  measure  of 
concession  was  inevitable.  The  people  of  this  country 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  it ;  and  whatever  might  be 
the  feelings  of  some  on  the  subject,  they  should  give  way  to 
measures  by  which  much  danger  and  confusion  would  ine- 
vitably be  prevented.  He  would  say,  that  it  was  the  moral 
duty  of  every  man,  whether  in  that  House  or  out  of  it,  to 
exert  himself  to  correct  the  mistaken  opinions  which  were 
spread  on  this  question,  ^d  not  let  it  go  forth  uncontra^ 
dieted,  that  the  intended  measures  would  have  an  effect  in- 
jurious to  the  established  religion.  It  was  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  show,  that  nothing  was  intended  which  could 
endanger  the  Protestant  establishments  in  Church  and 
State ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary^  the  object  of  those  mea^- 
sures  was,  as  their  effect  would  be„  to  give  greater  security 
to  all  our  establishments.  By  these  rnean^  we  should,  in  a 
short  time,  find,  amongst  Iri^hinen  of  all  classes,  without 
religious  distinction^  that  cordiality  and  union  which  existed 
amongst  them  every  where  but  in  Ireland;  and  that 
thenceforward,  the  animosities  and  heart-burnings  which 
now  made  them  a  divided  people  would  be  completely 
buried  in  obliviout 
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MOTch  6. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  having  moved,  on  the  5th  of  March,  ^  that  the 
HoQse  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  con- 
sider of  the  Laws  imposing^  Civil  Disabilities  on  his  Majesty's  Roman 
CaUiolic  Suhfects,"  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  this  day ;  when 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose,  and  said  : — 

Although,  Sir,  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state  in 
which  this  important  question  at  present  stands,  and  with 
the  hands  to  which  it  is  entrusted ;  and  though  I  am  un<- 
willing  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  House,,  after  all  the 
discussion  to  which  the  question  has  been  subjected,  X 
nevertheless  hope  that  the  House  will  bear  with  me,  for  a 
few  moments,  on  the  present  occasion. 

Sir,  my  principal  object  in  rising  is  to  notice  something 
which  fell  last  evening  from  the  honourable  member  for 
Dorsetshire.*  But  before  I  proceed  to  do  so,  I  cannot 
forbear  noticing  an  argument,  as  I  understood  it,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  honourable  member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,"!"  which  appears  to  me  so  very  extraordi- 
nary, that  I  almost  think  I  must  have  misconceived  the 
honourable  member.  If  I  have  done  so,  it  is  but  justice 
to  afford  the  honourable  member  an  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing the  mistake  which  I,  and  probably  the  House,  labours 
under ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out,  that  I  did  not  misunder- 
stand the  honourable  member,  I  must  acknowledge  that  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  position  ever 
advanced  in  Parliament. 

The  honourable  member  referred.  Sir,  to  the  revolution 
erf"  1688,  and,  speaking  of  the  measure  now  under  the  con- 
nderation  of  the  House, — ^a  measure  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  session  to  which  we  have  been  regularly 
summoned  by  the  Crown,  in  the  opening  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  has  been  recommended  to  our  consideration — 
•  Mr.  Bankes.  t  Mr.  Estcourt. 
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the  honourable  member,  in  speaking  of  this  measure, 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a  question  unfit  for  discussion 
in  a  Parliament  so  constituted,  so  called  together  and 
assembled  for  this  direct  purpose,  under  the  declared 
authority  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  honourable  gentleman 
argues,  that  a  convention,  as  in  1688,  ought  to  be  specially 
assembled  to  take  this  question  into  consideration.  But, 
Sir,  was  the  situation  of  the  country  in  1688,  similar  toit8 
situation  at  the  present  moment  ?  What  was  the  first  act 
of  the  convention  of  1688  ?  To  declare  the  Throne  abdi- 
cated and  vacant.  Was  that  a  state  of  things  in  any  respect 
parallel  to  the  present  ?  Certainly  not  And  I  therefore 
must  protest  against  the  extraordinary  position  laid  down 
by  the  honourable  member,  and  maintain,  that  the  present 
Parliament  is  competent  to  the  consideration  of  every  mea^ 
sure  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  and  especially  competent 
to  weigh  and  to  judge  of  theimportant  measure  recommended 
by  the  Sovereign  to  its  caUn  and  temperate  consideration. 

Having,  Sir,  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the  able, 
t^e  perspicuous,  the  statesman-like  speech  of  my  right 
honourable  friend  last  night,  I  cannot,  as  an  individual, 
humble  though  foremost  in  the  ranks  in  favour  of  this 
great  question,  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  expressing 
the  unqualified  and  heartfelt  gratification  which  that  speech 
afforded  me.  I  listened  with  pleasure  to  every  statement 
expressed  by  my  right  honourable  friend ;  but  never,  since 
I  have  had  a  seat  in  this  House,  did  I  hear  any  minister 
of  the  Crown  with  half  the  delight  that  I  heard  my  right 
honourable  friend  declare,  that  he  founded  the  principle 
of  the  bill  upon  the  abolition  of  all  court  distinctions,  and 
the  equalization  of  all  civil,  of  all  political,  rights.  And  I 
must  say,  that  my  right  honourable  friend,  in  the  measure 
which  he  has  brought  forward,  appears  to  have  acted  in 
direct  consonance  with  that  principle  and  for  that  purpose 
— *that  the  manner  in  which  he  has  introduced  it  has  been 
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Straight-forward  and  open,  and   admirably  calculated   to 
effect  the  object  he  has  in  view. 

I  will  say,  further,  that  I  felt  the  greatest  anxiety,  when 
my  right  honourable  friend  rose,  to  learn  the  manner  in 
which  this  important  measure  was  to  be  adjusted,  now  that 
it  had  been  made,  for  the  first  time,  a  Government  question. 
I  was  satisfied  that  my  right  honourable  friend  had  con- 
sidered the  responsibility  of  his  situation — that,  looking  to 
the  measure  which  he  was  about  to  introduce  with  all  the 
weight  and  authority  of  Grovernment,  he  had  well  con- 
sidered, and  duly  weighed,  all  the  circumstances  which 
were  likely  to  require  the  attention  of  his  sagacious  mind, 
in  reference  to  this  question ;  and  that  he  had  fully  ex- 
amined whether  there  was  any  thing  in  the  religious  belief 
otthe  Roman  Catholics,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  apply 
to  them  any  special  restrictions  on  releasing  them  from  theii^ 
present  disabilities.  1  am  now  happy  to  perceive,  that  in 
the  measure  proposed  by  my  right  honourable  friehd  we 
have  not  to  look  for  those  imaginary  dangers,  which  have 
been  so  often  qioken  of,  in  the  frequait  discussions  upon 
this  subject ;  and  that  the  measure  is  entirely  freed  from 
all  the  cumbrous  machinery  which  has  been  repeatedly 
suggested,  with  a  view  to  meet  those  pretended  dangers. 

And  here.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  say  a 
word,  in  reference  to  a  statement  made  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Aldborough;  who,  in  discussing  this  ques*- 
tion,  has  complained  that  no  special  securities  have  been 
provided  for  the  established  church.  The  fact  is,  that  my 
right  Inmourable  fnend,  in  the  very  words  of  his  resolution, 
specially  referred  to  the  state  of  the  established  church. 
The  honourable  member  says,  that  this  measure  will  strip 
the  established  church  of  its  firmest  and  best  securities. 
But,  Sir,  has  the  established  church,  I  would  ask,  no  secu- 
rity in  the  constitution  of  this  empire  ? — has  it  no  security 
in  the  two  acts  of  imion — that  between  this  country  and 
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Scotland,  and  that  between  both  countries  and  Ireland  ? — 
has  it  no  security  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  the  Throne  itself? — has  it  no  security  in 
the  public  feeling  and  the  afiections  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  great  body  of  the  property  and  intelligence  of  the  em- 
pire, which  is  firmly  attached  to  it  ?  These  are  the  securi- 
ties and  safeguards  of  the  established  church,  and  if  more  be 
called  for,  I  for  one  am  prepared  to  say  it  is  amply  provided 
for  already.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  my  right  honourable 
friend  has  introduced  this  measure  in  a  straight-forward, 
direct,  and  honourable  manner.  I  am  glad  that  he  has 
done  so.  I  am  rejoiced  that  Parliament,  for  the  first  time, 
is  about  to  do  an  act  of  justice,  without  a  drawback,  to  the 
undiminished  loyalty  andaUegianceof  the  British  and  Irish 
gentry  and  people  professing  the  Catholic  religion*  As  far 
as  the  British  Catholics  are  concerned,  I  am  glad  to  per- 
ceive that,  in  the  proposed  measure  of  my  right  honouraUe 
friend,  there  is  not  a  shadow,  in  the  shape  of  security,  which 
affects  them.  All  the  securities  connected  with  the  mea^ 
sure  relates  to  Ireland,  and  arise  out  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances affecting  that  country.  I  am  glad,  that  to- 
wards the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  we  are  about  to 
make  that  atonement  which  we  oughtto  have  made  long  ago, 
for  their  long-continued  sufferings  and  multiplied  wrongs. 
I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  bearing  this  testimony 
to  their  conduct  and  character,  and  of  heartily  congratulat- 
ing them  on  the  prospect  which  has  now  opened  upon  them. 
I  now  come.  Sir,  to  what  fell  from  my  honourable  friend, 
the  member  for  Dorsetshire.  My  honourable  friend  con- 
ceives, that  we  are  placed  in  our  present  situation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remissness  of  the  Government  in  not  having 
taken  measures  to  repress  the  Catholic  Association  in  Ire- 
land,  and  to  prevent  the  other  events  which  have  occurred 
in  that  country,  and  which  have,  in  the  view  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  but  not  in  the  opinion  of  my  honourable  friend,,  ren- 
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dered  the  present  measures  absolutely  necessary.  My  he* 
nourable  friend,  in  opposing  the  measures  for  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities  affecting  tiie  Irish  Catholics,  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  he  wrongs  the  English  Catholics  also,  for 
whose  relief  these  measures  are  equally  intended.  As  far 
as  my  political  conduct  is  involved  in  the  accusation  which 
my  honourable  friend  has  preferred  against  the  Grovem- 
mcnt,  I  win  explain  to  him  the  course  which  I  have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  pursue.  My  honourable  friend  says 
that,  in  the  year  1825,  we  passed  an  act  against  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  that,  whether  or  not  the  Government  were 
united  on  other  question»-^in  reference  to  that  act  the  cabi* 
net  was  united  and  unanimous.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  upon  that  Bill  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  in  this 
and  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  were  perfectly 
united  and  agreed.  That  bill  was  passed ;  and  now  my 
honourable  friend  asks — if  the  Government  found  it  inef- 
fectual for  the  suppression  of  the  Association,  why  did 
they  not  call  upon  Parliament  for  a  stronger  and  more 
efficient  measure?  I  would  wish  to  recall  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  circumstances  of  the  year  1825,  in 
vefersnce  to  the  great  question  which  then,  as  now,  eiu 
gaged  the  attention  of  Parliament.  The  bill  for  the  sup* 
presaion  of  the  Association  was  passed  in  the  early  period 
of  die  session  of  that  year,  and  not  without  a  decided  and 
vigorous  resistance  being  offered  to  it,  and  a  strong  discus- 
oon  having  taken  place.  The  ImII,  however,  was  carried 
in  both  Houses,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land.  But, 
what  was  passing  in  the  mean  time  in  this  country  and  in 
Ireland?  That  Associaiion,  against  which  the  bill  was 
directed,  relying  with  confidence  that  the  grievances  of 
width  they  complained  would  be  taken  into  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  their  removal^ 
forthwith  obeyed  the  law.  The  leaders  of  the  Association 
being  assured  that  concession  was  at  hand,  at  once  reconv* 
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mended  the  discontinuance  of  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  they  took  every  means  in  their  pow^  to  &i- 
lighten  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  affect- 
ing the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  kingdom.  After  the 
Association  had  ceased  to  exist,  a  bill  for  the  removal  of 
those  disabilities  was  carried  by  a  majority  in  this  House. 
It  was  sent  up  to  the  other  House,  and  there  it  was  lost ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Association  was  revived. 
Now,  Sir,  here  comes  the  consideration,  whether  it  were  pos- 
sible, in  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  England  and  Ireland 
at  that  time,  to  pressameasure,  such  as  my  honourable  friend 
says  should  have  been  pressed,  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  had  already  carried  a  billof  concession,  the  loss  of  which 
had  excited  the  greatest  disappointment  and  dissatisfactionin 
Ireland,  particularly  after  the  sacrifice  which  they  had  offered 
to  make  of  the  elective  franchise.  In  that  situation  of  affairs, 
the  Government  mighthave  come  to  Parliament  and  proposed 
a  measure  which  would  have  been  as  effectual  as  any  measure 
could  possibly  be ;  but,  in  thus  suppressing  the  Association, 
it  would  have  been  necessaiy  to  do  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  to  entirely  and  permanently  suspend  the  whole  Bri- 
tish constitution  in  Ireland.  Does  my  honourable  friend 
imagine  that  if  the  Catholic  Association  had  been  thus 
suppressed,  there  would  have  been  an  end  to  all  discontent 
in  Ireland  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  it  possessed  no  rami- 
fications throughout  the  country,  and  that  there  would 
not  have  been  means  found  for  complaining,  if  the  Associa- 
tion had  been  extinguished  ?  If,  then,  a  measux^  of  thai 
description  had  been  passed,  then,  I  say,  that  Ireland  would 
have  been  in  the  state  which  my  right  honourable  and  ^- 
lant  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  has  so 
well  described.  It  would  not  have  been  in  a  state  of  civi- 
b'zed  society,  but  private  revenge  and  outrages  on  the  law 
would  have  prevailed,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
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It  has  been,  therefore,  Sir,  my  firm  determination,  as  far 
as  I  might  be  concerned  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  that 
until  Catholic  emancipation  was  likely  to  be  conceded,  I 
vould  not  lend  myself  to  any  measure  that  would  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  total  suspension  of  the  constitution 
in  Irdand.  And  let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  speaking  of 
the  CaJtbolic  Association,  that  while  it  continued,  peace  gene- 
rally prevailed :  less  crimes  were  committed  in  the  country 
than  at  any  former  period ;  private  revenge  was  no  longer 
known ;  and  public  outrages  had,  to  a  great  degree,  ceased. 
Now,  Sir,  as  long  as  peace  was  preserved,  I  was  not  wil- 
ling to  suspend  the  constitiiticm  in  Ireland,  without  giving 
to  that  country  any  hopes  of  relief. 

This  is  my  answer  to  my  honourable  friend.  I  detest 
the  Irish  agitators  quite  as  much  as  my  honourable  friend 
can  do.  I  detest  ail  parliaments,  but  the  parliament  con- 
slitutiooally  called  by  the  King.  I  detest  all  exchequers 
but  the  King^s  exchequer ;  and  I  consider  no  collection  of 
taxes  to  be  oonsistait  with  the  safety  of  the  state,  except  that 
which  is  authorized  by  the  law.  The  greatest  danger  in 
the  situation  of  Ireland  is,  that  its  peace  should  rest  upon 
any  foundation  but  the  protection  and  fear  of  the  laws. 
But  there  exists  in  Ireland  a  power  which  can  command 
the  assemblage  of  multitudes,  and  which  can  control  them 
when  assembled.  That  power  belongs  to  the  Catholic 
Assoeiation ;  and  the  only  way  to  put  that  down  is  by  con- 
cediag  emanctpati<»i.  In  the  course  of  the  last  session,  I 
expresaed  a  hope,  that  we  should  grant  emancipation  as  a 
boon  while  it  would  be  received  as  a  boon,  and  before  the 
question  should  become  one  of  parley  and  compromise,  when 
it  vould  oease  to  be  received  with  gratitude.  In  the  few 
mootfaa  thai  have  since  elapsed,  the  dangers  which  then 
existed  have  rapidly  increased;  and  it  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers,  before  the  questbn  shall 
become  one  of  parley  and  compromise,  to  settle  it,  while  it 
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may  be  granted  and  received  as  a  favour.  I  would  not 
require  a  higher  authority  than  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  to  jus- 
tify the  wise  course  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  have 
adopted.  '^  If  there  is,^*  says  that  great  statesman,  in  his 
memorable  speech  on  economical  reform,  '^  any  one  eminent 
criterion,  which  above  all  the  rest,  distinguishes  a  wise 
government  from  an  administration  weak  and  improvident, 
it  is  this — ^well  to  know  the  best  time  and  manner  of  yield- 
ing what  it  is  impossible  to  keep."*^  There  is  no  language 
in  which  I  can  better  describe  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
Grovemment,  in  at  length  bringing  forward  this  great  ques- 
tion, in  order  to  its  being  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

With  regard,  Sir,  to  that  part  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment which  relates  to  the  elective  franchise,  I  own  I  do  not 
approach  it  with  the  same  unmixed  and  cordial  approbation 
with  which  I  regard  the  main  measure  itself.  Abstractedly 
I  must  consider  it  as  an  act  of  positive  injustice ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  one  of  indispensable  necessity. 
This  is  my  own  opinion  of  it.  But  whilst  I  say  this,  I  wish 
to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  persons  who  are  so  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland  than  I  am,  and  in 
whose  opinion  such  a  measure 'is  a  desirable  accompani- 
ment of  the  measure  of  relief.  Considering,  therefore, 
the  difficulties  with  which  I  am  sensible  this  question  is 
surrounded — ^knowing  well  the  obstacles  by  which  Govern- 
ment have  been  met,  in  the  wise  endeavour  to  adjust  it 
finally  and  satisfactorily — ^being  aware  how  desirable  it 
is  that  the  feelings  of  the  Protestant  part  of  Ireland  should 
be  consulted  and  satisfied  — and  assured,  as  I  am,  that 
there  exists  a  pressing  political  expediency  for  passing  the 
Relief  Bill,  I  deem  it  right  to  assent  to  that  for  disfran- 
chising the  forty  shilling  freeholders,  rather  than,  by  resist- 
ing it,  embarrass  or  impede  the  success  of  the  other  great 
and  more  important  measure. 
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March  19, 
On  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  "  to 
amend  certain  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  relative  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  to  regulate  the  qualifica- 
tion of  Persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  Knights  of  the  Shire 
in  Ireland," 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose^  and  said : — 

I  feel.  Sir,  as  strongly  as  any  honourable  member  pos- 
sibly can  do,  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  measure 
which,  at  three  o^clock   this  morning,  was  carried  by  a 
triumphant  majority.     It  has  been  stated  to  the  House,  in 
a  manner  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  that  measure 
is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  present — that  the  fate 
of  the  one  wiU  decide  the  fate  of  the  other.    This  it  is.  Sir, 
which  increases  the  embarrassment  under  which  I  labour 
in  delivering  my  sentiments,  —  an  embarrassment  which 
arises  from  my  disapprobation  of  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
which  goes  to  dispose  of  an  elective  franchise.  I,  at  the  same 
time,  protest  against  the  doctrine — and  it  is  an  unparlia- 
mentary way  of  discussing  any  measure, — that  this  House  is 
not  at  liberty  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  elective  franchise. 
I  cannot  discuss  the  measure  with  reference  to  the  present 
state  of  property  in  Ireland, as  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it;  I 
shall  therefore  discuss  it  on  the  principle  of  right.  If  Ireland 
were  a  new  country — ^if  she  had  never  enjoyed  this  right  at  all, 
and  the  question  related  to  the  establishment  of  the  elective 
feanchise— then  I  should  not  object  to  the  limitation  proposed 
to  be  introduced;  for  ten  pounds  would  be  a  very  good  limi- 
tatkm  if  the  House  were  legislating  for  a  new  country.  But 
it  is  said,  ^'  You  must  look  at  the  state  of  Ireland  as  con- 
nected with  this  proposition.^    Now,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
look  at  the  question  in  that  point  of  view.     It  must  be  well 
known  to  every  honourable  member,  that  it  is  a  point  of  the 
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case,  that  the  elective  franchise  of  counties  in  Ireland  is  tlie 
same  as  those  in  England  ;  that  whereas  forty-shilling  free- 
holders in  England  obtained  their  privilege  of  voting  about 
four  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  extended  to  those  of  Ireland 
a  century  later.  When  I  state  this,  I  mean  to  say,  that  a 
francliise  so  annexed  and  united  to  a  freehold,  for  a  period  of 
three  hundred  years,  is  a  property  vested  in  the  freeholder,  to 
take  away  which  is  only  one  degree  less  a  violation  of  right 
than  taking  away  the  property  itself.  Why  do  I  state  this  ? 
Is  there  any  ground  of  law  for  this  theory?  Yes,  Sir;  a 
very  high  authority.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  in  speaking 
of  the  freehold  rights  of  the  people  of  England,  says,  "  a 
freehold  right  is  one  which,  if  any  person  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  molested  in  the  exercise  thereof,  he  may  defend  by 
action  C  and  further,  "  a  freehold  right  is  a  most  tran- 
scendant  thing ;  it  is  vested  in  and  inseparable  from  the 
freehold :  if  it  be  separated,  then  the  freehold  is  taken 
away."'  Then,  Magna  Charter  itself  contains  a  provision, 
that  '^  no  freeman  shall  be  disseized  of  his  freehold,  or  the 
liberties  thereof,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by 
the  law  of  the  land.^  Therefore,  these  freehold  rights  and 
immunities  are  most  sacred,  protected  by  the  law  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  sanctity  of  three  hundred  years. 

I  am  told,  that  this  privilege  has  l)een  more  abused  in 
Ireland  than  in  this  country.  That,  Sir,  may  have  been 
the  case;  but  I  would  ask,  is  it  not  your  duty  to 
endeavour  to  correct  the  abuse,  instead  of  taking  away  the 
property  itself?  Is  this  the  mode  of  proceeding  which 
would  be  tolerated  in  this  countiy  ?  Is  there  no  instance 
of  such  abuses  in  England  ?  Honourable  members  may 
recollect  the  election  in  Middlesex  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  scenes  which  then  took  place,  when  a  mill 
at  Brentford  had  been  split  into  several  hundred  votes. 
Who  had  ever  thought  at  that  time  of  meddling  with 
the  elective  franchise  of  the  people  of  England?     Let 
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gendemen  call  to  mind  the  elections  for  Westminster,  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago ;  and  the  perjuries,  and  corruptions,  and 
bribery,  and  breaches  of  the  peace  which  attended  them. 
Yet,  who  ever  thought  of  interfering  with  the  elective  fran- 
chise of  the  people  of  Westminster  ?  I  would  ask  any  of 
the  English  members,  whether,  if  any  case  occurred  of  an 
abuse  in  elections,  they  would  not  proceed  to  correct  that 
abuse;  or  whether  they  would  proceed  to  deprive  the 
people  generally  of  rights  which  were  inseparable  from 
their  freeholds  ?  It  has  been  objected,  that  the  votes  in 
Ireland  are  not  derived  from  property  in  fee.  But  bow 
many  tenants  are  there  in  England  whose  property  is  not 
in  fee?  In  the  place  which  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
present, many  of  the  electors  hold  only  a  life-interest  in 
their  property;  and  in  many  places — ^in  Sussex,  for  ex- 
ample— ^votes  are  created  by  the  purchase  of  forty-shillings 
a  year  of  land-tax ;  which  is  not  purchased  for  the  pro- 
fitable employment  of  capital,  but  solely  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  the  elective  franchise.  Sir,  I  cannot  make  up 
my  mind  to  dispossess  persons  of  their  property,  especially 
when  the  abuse — which  is  to  be  considered  the  ground  of 
the  measure — exists  elsewhere.  Vested  rights  of  other 
descriptions  are  regarded.  There  is  scarcely  a  professional 
adviser  of  the  revenue  board,  who  does  not  consider  his 
emoluments  as  a  vested  right.  No  man  laments  more  than 
I  do  the  scene  of  perjury  which  is  presented  at  elections ; 
and  I  fully  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  remedied.  But  when 
honourable  members  talk  of  perjury  in  Ireland,  why  have 
they  not  some  feeling  for  the  perjuries  committed  in  cor- 
porations ?  The  forty-shilling  freeholders  of  Ireland  may 
surely  be  entitled  to  a  lenient  consideration.  Some  of  these 
individuals  may  not  understand  the  true  construction  of  the 
law.  They  may  suppose,  that  as  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  part  with  their  freeholds  for  forty-shillings,  they  are 
therefore  worth  so  much  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  whereas,  in 
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corporations  and  borough  elections  in  England^  a  man  will 
swear  that  he  has  not  received  a  bride,  whilst  he  knows 
that  it  is  promised,  if  not  received,  and  that  it  will  be 
regularly  paid,  when  the  period  of  danger  has  passed 
away.  On  these  grounds,  I  differed  from  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  brought  in  the  bill  of  1825,  which  was  pro- 
spective. I  voted  for  that  bill  on  its  first  introduction,  but 
not  afterwards.  By  the  present  bill,  which  is  not  prospec- 
tive, all  the  proprietors  of  freeholds  between  forty-shillings 
and  ten  pounds,  who  have  hitherto  exercised  the  right  of 
voting,  are  disfranchised,  and  thereby  sustain  an  injustice 
only  a  degree  short  of  the  loss  of  their  freehold. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  bill  is,  of  all  others, 
the  least  to  be  commended.  It  is  said,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  are  indifferent  about  this  right — that  the  mea- 
sure is  not  unpopular  in  that  country.  But,  Sir,  is  it  be- 
coming in  any  government  to  take  advantage  of  a  season  of 
enthusiasm,  of  an  ebullition  of  gratitude^^  and  to  accept  the 
surrender  of  an  institution  connected  with  popular  rights  ? 
Such  an  argument  is  open  to  great  objection ;  for  if  this 
House  may  so  deal  with  the  rights  of  electors,  there  is  no 
knowing  where  it  will  end.  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that 
this  bill  is  a  measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  but  that  it 
begins  at  the  wrong  end.  Sir,  I  am  hostile  to  all  such 
reform,  let  the  suggestion  come  from  what  quarter  it  may 
•—whether  it  has  reference  to  England,  to  Ireland,  or  to 
Scotland.  I  should  give  such  a  project  my  decided  oppo- 
sition;  and,  admitting  as  I  do,  from  a  sincere  conviction,  that 
the  Catholic  bill  will  strengthen  the  Protestant  interests,  I 
am  of  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  that  parliamentary  re^ 
form  would  not  only  destroy  the  Protestant  church,  but 
every  other  establishment.  If  the  measure  before  the  House 
solely  inflicted  inconvenience,— or  even  if  it  inflicted  hard 
ship  and  injury, — ^provided  it  fell  short  of  actual  injustice 
and  the  violation  of  legal  rights,  the  confidence  I  place  in 
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the  Grovemment,  who  are  taking  steps  to  pacify  Ireland, 
would  have  prevented  me  from  offering  an^r  opposition  to 
the  bill.  But  I  cannot  compromise  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  consent  to  a  violation  of  property.  If  I  had  happened 
to  be  a  member  of  his  Majesty^s  government,  I  might  have 
seen  reason  to  be  convinced  of  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  such  an  arrangement.  The  course  which  I  think.  I 
^ould  then  have  adopted  is  this — I  should  have  endea- 
voured to  prevail  on  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  measure, 
to  make  it  prospective.  It  would  have  been  only  in  the 
case  of  their  satisfying  me  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  it, 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  other,  that  I  should  have 
consented  to  it,  in  its  present  state.  I  should  not  have 
yielded,  until  the  inseparable  connection  between  the  two 
measures  had  been  demonstrated  to  me.  I  have  lived. 
Sir,  too  long  in  public,  and  mixed  too  much  in  its  affairs, 
not  to  know,  that  in  such  a  complicated  state  of  things, 
there  may  have  existed  some  overruling  necessity,  to  which 
ministers  are  forced  to  yield.  Having,  however,  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  this  necessity  does  or  does  not  exist, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  being  most  anxious  to  do  nothing 
which  may,  by  possibility,  seem  to  evince  a  desire  to  delay 
or  impede  the  other  great  measure,  I  feel  it  proper,  under 
this  great  difficulty,  to  abstain  from  voting  at  all.  My 
resolution  will,  I  hope,  have  no  effect  upon  others.  I  have 
not  suggested  this  course  to  others,  and  I  do  not  wish 
others  to  adopt  it ;  but,  with  reference  to  the  injustice  of 
the  measure,  and  to  the  precedent  it  establishes,  I  cannot 
oonsdentioualy  do  otherwise. 


C  «o  ) 

STATE  OF  THE  SILK  TRADE. 

April  13. 

Mr.  Fyler.  moved,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Silk  Trade."  After  the  motion  had  been 
supported  by  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Baring,  and  Mr.  Sadler,  and  opposed 
by  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzg^erald, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  and  said:— I  confess,  Sir,  that  I 
have  derived  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  from  finding 
that  my  right  honourable  friend  and  his  colleagues  have, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
various  representations  of  the  manufacturers  and  others 
concerned  in  the  Silk  trade,  come  to  the  resolution  to  per- 
severe in  the  measure  which  it  was  my  duty,  when  in  oiBce, 
to  recommend  for  the  adoption  of  the  House.  Nor  has  Htm 
gratification  been  materially  diminished  by  the  discouraging 
denouncement  of  the  honourable  member  for  Callington. 
Although  that  honourable  member  predicted,  in  1824, 
the  downfall  of  this  trade,  and  now  contends  that  the  pro- 
phecy  has  been  fulfilled,  he  nevertheless  feels  it  necessary 
to  prophecy  a  second  time  its  reiterated  ruin.  In  the  same 
way  he  has  seen  the  ruin  of  our  trade  in  cotton  and  wooUen 
inevitable,  because  from  the  high  price  of  provisions  in  this 
country,  it  is  impossible  that  foreigners  should  not  supplant 
us  in  the  market  Now,  Sir,  from  recollecting  what  has 
happened  with  respect  to  America,  the  most  enterpridng  of 
OUT  competitors  in  commerce,  I  see  no  reason  to  apprehend 
the  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  the  honourable  member^s  pro- 
phecy ;  for  though,  in  the  year  1824,  America  placed  a 
protecting  duty  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  on  cottons, 
which,  in  1828,  was  raised  to  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,, 
still  she  feels  it  impossible  to  maintain  to  herself  the  exten- 
sive supply  of  her  own  market.  I  say.  Sir,  when  I  see  this, 
and  know  that  the  Americans  are  our  most  formidable  com- 
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petitors,  I  cannot  partake  of  the  desponding  feeliflgs  at 
the  honourable  member.  I  agree  with  him,  that  we  have 
as  much  to  dread  from  America  as  from  any  other  country; 
but,  if  provisions  are  cheap  there,  labour  is  dear,  machinery 
is  costly,  and  other  expenses  are  so  great,  that  I  have  no 
fear  that  America  will  drive  us  out  of  other  markets,  much 
more  out  of  our  own,  which  is  the  position  of  my  honour- 
able friend.  Some  weeks  ago  we  were  informed,  on  the 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 
it  was  the  fixed  determination  of  his  Majesty^s  Government 
not  to  have  recourse  to  the  system  of  prohibition.  When 
I  heard  of  that  determination,  Sir,  I  felt  it  was  my  duty 
to  attend  in  my  place  in  this  House  to-night  and  to  give 
my  support  to  Government,  in  any  further  alteration 
which  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  make,  to  carry  into 
execution  that  system,  which  it  is  now  agreed,  ought  to 
be  held  sacred. 

Sir,  the  honourable  member  for  Newark  has  exhibited 
his  propositions,  as  if  he  had  no  wish  to  return  to  the 
system  of  prohibitions;  but  all  his  arguments  went  to 
show,  that  nothing  but  prohibition  can  save  the  trade 
from  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  which  it  is  involved. 
It  19  impossible  that  the  House  can  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  any  proposal  not  founded  either  on  protec- 
tion or  on  prohibitiom.  It  is  protection  which  is  pro- 
posed by  my  right  honourable  friend ;  but  it  is  prohibition 
which  is  required  by  the  throwsters  and  weavers.  To 
this  question  there  are  three  parties — ^the  throwster,  the 
silk  manufacturer,  and  lastly,  the  public ;  certainly  not 
the  least  interested  or  least  important  party  in  this  question, 
but  who,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  argued, 
have  been  put  out  of  view.  The  public  are  the  great  con- 
sumers of  the  article ;  they  indulge  in  silk  dresses  and  wear 
silks,  from  which  I  do  not  wish  to  see  them  desist,  like  the 
honourable  member  for  Newark.     I  cannot  see  without 
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concern—- not  to  use  a  stronger  expression — ^the  appearance 
of  pride  and  self-conceit,  which  would  think  it  a  duty  to 
forbid  the  lower  classes  from  indulging  in  those  luxuries 
which  he  would  reserve  for  the  higher.  Sir,  in  a  country 
like  this,  not  divided  into  castes  and  tribes  by  rigid  laws, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  right  to  forbid  any  portion  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  those  enjoyments  which  stimulate 
industry,  and,  while  they  contribute  to  the  innocent  gratifi- 
cation of  the  people,  do  not  diminish  the  national  resources. 
I,  for  one,  must  say,  that  I  consider  the  public  benefited 
by  those  facilities  which  place  the  enjoyment  and  luxury 
of  a  silk  dress  within  the  reach  of  a  greater  number  of  per- 
sons. What  formerly  cost  twelve  shillings  may  now  be  ob- 
tained for  four,  and  this  has  brought  the  manufacture 
within  the  reach  of  a  greater  number  of  persons. 

With  respect  to  the  throwster.  Sir,  I  shall  now  examine 
what  distress  has  been  brought  on  him  by  the  alterations  in 
the  law,   effected  since   1824.     Before  those  alterations, 
he  was  protected  by  a  duty  equal  to  14«.  7rf.  on  thrown 
silk,  and  there  being  a  duty  of  from  4^.  to  5«.  on  the  raw 
silk,  he  was  protected  to  the  amount  of  9s.  on  the  manu- 
facture of  his  thrown  silk.     The  honourable  member  for 
Coventry  has  referred  to  the  situation  of  the  throwster  in 
1824.     In  March  1824,  the  Government  announced,  that 
at  the  end  of  two  years  and  a  quarter  the  prohibition  to 
import  manufactured  silk  should  be  put  an  end  to.     In 
this  declaration  the  House  concurred,  and  the  act  for  car- 
rying it  into  execution  was  passed  into  a  law.     The  throw- 
sters, we  were  told  by  the  honourable  member  for  Calling- 
ton,  would  be  the  first  victims.     He  said  distinctly,  that 
he  was  satisfied  his  prophecy  would  be  a  true  one,  and 
that  the  capitalist  would  disentangle  his  capital  from  the 
mills.  He  would  cease  to  employ  his  people,  and  they  would 
be  left  to  perish,  for  want  of  en^doyment.   What,  however, 
is  the  fact  ?    The  average  of  the  silk  worked  up  by  all  the 
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mills  of  this  country,  for  the  years  1821, 1828,  and  1828; 
was  l,947,000Ibs.  From  18S4  to  1826,  the  throwsters 
knew  of  the  change  that  was  about  to  ensue  in  1826 ;  and 
they  might  have  applied  themselves,  (having  the  benefit  of 
my  honourable  friend'^s  advice,)  to  remove  their  capital  from 
the  mills,  and  turn  adrift  their  workmen.  Did  they  do  so  ? 
Though  they  were  aware  of  this  change,  the  quantity  of 
ffllk  they  worked  up  increased  from  l,947,0001bs.,  the 
average  of  the  three  preceding  years,  to  2,7S8,0001bs.  in 
the  two  following  years.  They  benefited  then,  by  this 
change,  very  nearly  one  million  of  pounds  a  year. 

It  was  in  July  1826,  that  the  act  came  into  operation ;  so 
that  we  have  only  1827  and  1828,  as  two  complete  years,  to 
judge  by ;  and  what  is  the  average  consumption  of  silk  in  the 
flUk  mills  of  this  country  in  those  two  years  ?  Not  less  than 
3,960,0001bs. ;  so  that  since  the  year  1824,  the  average  has 
increased  two  million  pounds.  So  much  for  the  work  the 
throwster  has  performed.  I  will  now  speak  of  the  quantity 
of  thrown  silk  imported.  Before  the  alteration  of  the  duty, 
on  the  average  of  three  years,  there  were  855,0001bs.  of 
thrown  silk  imported  in  the  year.  On  the  average  of  the 
two  years  after  the  change  was  announced,  the  quantity  im- 
ported was  426,0001bs. ;  and  since  the  duty  has  been  lowered 
from  78. 6d.  to  &.,  the  average  of  the  two  last  years  has  been 
476,0001bs. ;  so  that  the  quantity  imported  since,  compared 
with  the  quantity  imported  antecedent  to,  the  lowering  of 
the  duties,  has  only  increased  a  mere  trifle.  The  results  then 
of  this  are,  that  the  throwster  has  had  double  the  quantity 
of  work ;  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  the  quantity 
worked  up  before  the  notification ;  the  throwster  has  not 
given  up  his  mills;  and  his  hands  have  not  been  thrown  out 
of  work.     So  much  for  my  honourable  friend'^s  predictions. 

According  to  the  best  information  which  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain,  the  expense  of  manufacturing  thrown  silk  in  this 
country  is  about  five  shillings ;  in  Italy  it  is  about  three 
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dbifliflg^:  making  ^  differeoce  of  two  diillSngSi  while 
die  Eoglish  throwster  enjoyed  a  protection  equivalent  to 
eight  fibiUings*  In  p«Hnt  of  fact,  however,  the  duty 
openuted  as  a  bounty  to  the  French  smuggler,  who  pos- 
sessed hiniself  of  all  the  advantages.  A  certain  proportion 
of  fine  thrown  silk  is  required  for  oar  finer  manufactures, 
and  this  proportion  it  is  neceissary  for  us  to  have.  There 
is  a  something  either  in  the  packing  up  of  the  silk,  or  in  the 
distance  from  which  it  is  brought,  which  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  manufacture  this  finer  kind  of  thrown  silk  here  so 
well  as  it  is  done  in  Piedmont.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
encourage  the  importation  of  this  article  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  it  would  render  the  measures  of  my  right  honour- 
able friend  still  more  effectual  if  he  could  find  means  to 
reduce  the  duty  upon  it 

But  whilst  I  deny  that  the  measures  which  I  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  recommend  to  the  adoption  d  Parliament, 
in  r^ard  to  this  braneh  of  our  manufactures,  have  been 
attended  with  the  ruin  to  the  throwsters,  which  was  so 
boldly  ^x>phe^ed,  I  do  not  deny  that  their  own  sjMrit  of 
excessive  specuUtion  has  plunged  them  into  difficulties, 
and  injured  tlie  weavers,  by  enhancing,  through exa^erated 
competition,  the  price  of  raw  silk.  What  has  been  stated 
by  my  right  honourable  friend  is  perfectly  true.  A  great 
number  of  new  mills  hare  been  erected,  extensive  and 
costly  machinery  has  been  put  Mp,  which,  to  return  a  profit, 
must  he  constantly  at  work ;  and  to  obtain  that  employ* 
ment,  a.  great  competition  ensued  ampngst  the  throwsters 
themselves.  By  tlieir  competition  they  raised  the  price  of 
raw  sUk, — ^first  to  themselves,  and  afterwawis  they  de- 
manded a  higher  price  from  the  weaver,  or  manufactiu^r. 
The  excessive  speculation  <^  the  throwst^:»  oparaled, 
therefore,  incidentally,  as  a  tax  pn  the  weavers,  and  Aey 
had  to  suffer  for  the  oondust  of  the  throwsters,  as  well  as 
from  Uieir  own. 
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I  was  surfMised  to  hear  from  the  honourable  member,  that 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  silk 
had  been  smuggled  into  this  country  from  France,  and  that 
if  we  did  not  mind  how  we  legislated,  we  should  have  two 
million  pounds  smuggled.  Now,  I  believe  the  whole  silk 
manufacture  of  France  does  not  exceed  three  millioii  pounds 
a  year ;  and  though  the  honourable  gentleman  here  disposes 
of  two-thirds  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  states  that  France 
manufactures  only  for  exportation,  I  can  tell  that  honour- 
able goitleman,  that  the  people  of  France  consume  a  great 
quantity  of  silks  themselves,  and  that  in  that  country  the 
use  of  silk  is  not  grudged  to  the  lower  orders.  I  believe 
the  accoimts  of  the  quantity  exported  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  is  true,  as  was  stated  by  the  honourable 
memher  for  Callington,  that  the  French  set  the  fashion  in 
silk  ;  hut  what  say  the  Spital-Fields  weavers  to  this  ?  One 
of  the  maouiacturers  stated,  before  the  Committee,  that 
he  was  glad  that  the  French  did  set  the  fashion,  for  then  a 
costly  article  was  frequently  brought  into  the  country  for 
the  \M9e  al  the  higher  orders,  whidi  the  Spital-Fields  manu- 
fSu^turer  was  soon  enabled  to  imitate  and  bring  it  to  market 
at  a  dieaper  rate  than  the  French  article,  so  that  it  came 
into  general  consumption.  Surely  the  honourable  member, 
when  he  recollects  this,  will  not  ^ve  up  the  hopes  of  our 
naiuifaoturers  being  able  to  keep  possession  of  our  own 
markets. 

Sir,  when  those  who  were  then  the  members  of  his  M a- 
jesty^s  Government  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  arti- 
ficaaJ  syatem  which  had  so  long  made  this  country  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europe,  they  began  with  that  part  of  the 
qrstem  of  poohibition  which  was  considered  the  most  vi- 
dom.  And  what,  I  ask^  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Why, 
by  the  removal  of  these  restrictions,  we  are  able  to  rival 
the  moat  successful  of  all  the  natious  of  the  Continent  in 
thdr  own  productions.     Without  saying  any  thing  of  the 
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effects  produced  upon  the  morals  of  the  people,  or  of  those 
laws  which  were  found  necessary  for  the  purposie  of  pre- 
venting smuggling,  and  which  might  almost  be'  considered 
foreign  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  I  would 
just  observe,  that  the  whole  of  the  seizures,  at  the  time 
that  smuggling  was  at  its  greatest  height,  amounted  to 
little  more  than  5,000/.  a  year ;  so  that  it  was  absurd  to 
say,  that  a  system  of  prohibition  could  have  any  effect  in 
preventing  smuggling. 

The  honourable  member  for  Newark  has  called  the  silk- 
trade  an  exotic ;  but  I  would  ask  that  honourable  gentle* 
man,  is  not  the  cotton  trade  an  exotic  ?  might  we  not,  with 
equal  fairness,  call  the  cotton  trade  an  exotic?  We  import  it, 
as  we  import  silk ;  we  pay  for  one  as  we  pay  for  the  other. 
The  equalization  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country, 
so  much  insisted  on  by  the  honoui^ble  member,  is  unat- 
tainable, if  the  two  exotics  are  not  equally  prohibited  from, 
or  equally  admissible  into,  the  British  market  Neither  is 
the  honourable  member  correct  in  his  view  of  the  mode  in 
which  cotton  is  obtained  by  the  domestic  manufacturer ;  for 
that  article  is  no  exception  to  the  necessary  law  of  commer- 
cial interchange,  by  which  the  produce  of  the  capital  and 
labour  of  one  country  is  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  the 
capital  and  industry  of  another.  If  there  were  no  other 
objection  to  returning  to  the  vicious  system  of  commercial 
prohibition,  I  should  object  to  it,  because  we  cannot  go 
back  in  one  article,  without  going  back  in  others, — ^in 
woollens  and  iron  for  example, — ^from  which  we  have  re- 
moved the  restrictions  which  impeded  the  domestic  manu- 
facture of  those  articles*- 

Sir,  while  I  state  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  in- 
dividuals have  benefited  by  the  prohibitive  system,  and 
have  met  with  losses  by  the  destruction  of  their  monopoly. 
But  the  question  for  the  House  to  consider  is,  not  what 
may  benefit  or  injure  individuals,  but  what  is  calculated 
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to  promote  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large — not 
whether  this  single  branch  of  industry  or  that  single 
branch  would  be  advantaged  or  disadvantaged  by  the  re- 
peal or  reduction  of  a  prohibitive  duty,  but  whether  all  the 
other  branches  of  industry  would  be  benefited  or  injured 
by  it  ?  That,  Sir,  being  the  proper  question  for  Parliament  to 
consider,  I  confidently  assert,  that  the  changes  in  our  com- 
mercial system  which  I  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about,  however  they  may  have  affected  this  or  that  par* 
ticular  class,  have  contributed  to  the  extension  and  culture 
of  the  general  industry  of  the  country.  The  very  fact 
quoted  by  those  who  object  to  those  changes  proves  my 
assertion.  It  has  been  stated,  that  commodities  are  to  be 
had  for  one-third  or  one-fourth  less  now  than  in  18^4. 
But  what  does  this  fact  prove,  unless  that  we  can  now 
procure  an  equal  quantity  of  foreign  produce  with  less 
labour,  and  that  the  difference  is  so  much  added  to  the 
capital  and  industry  of  the  country,  to  be  employed 
in  other  branches  of  commerce  and  manufactures  ?  In 
what  way  can  the  extraordinary  increase  that  has  taken 
place  in  our  internal  consumption  since  the  prohibitive 
system  has  been  removed  be  accounted  for,  but  by  the  in- 
creased facilities  afforded  of  obtaining  foreign  produce, 
and  the  consequent  addition  to  the  capital  and  industry  of 
the  country  ?  The  phenomenon — ^for  it  is  a  phenomenon 
—can  be  accounted  for  upon  no  other  principle.  If  we 
look  to  the  extraordinary  increase  that  has,  of  late  years, 
taken  place  in  the  importation  of  the  article  of  cotton,  we 
shall  see  a  striking  instance  of  the  extraordinary  increase  that 
has  also,  pf  late  years,  taken  place  ih  domestic  consumption. 
If  we  look  to  the  great  demand  for  wool  that  has  arisen 
within  a  few  years,  when  not  only  more  sheep  have  been 
reared  in  this  country,  andmoreBritish  wool  grown,  but  forty 
million  pounds  of  foreign  wool  have  been  imported  to  meet 
the  demand,  we  shall  see  a  strong  proof  of  extraordinary 
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internal  consumption.  If  we  look,  in  the  same  manner,  to 
the  increased  imports  and  manufacture  of  iron,  silk,  and 
other  articles,  we  shall  see  proofs  of  an  immense  internal 
consumption,  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of 
increased  facilities,  enabling  us  so  to  add  to  the  capital  and 
industry  of  the  country,  as  to  greatly  enlarge  the  means  of 
consuming  domestic  manufactures. 

When  honourable  gentlemen  assert,  that  the  commerce 
of  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  I  beg  leave  to  ask, 
where  is  the  evidence  to  bear  out  their  assertion  ?  What 
do  the  official  accounts  say  in  relation  to  this  alleged  decay  ? 
I  entreat  the  Housq  to  attend  to  one  or  two  unquestionable 
facts.  In  1827,  the  exports  amounted  in  value  to 
40,323,000/. ;  in  1828  to  61,000,000/. ;  and  to  the  6th  of 
January  of  the  present  year,  to  62,000,000/.,  shewing  an 
increase  of  12,000,000/.  sterling  in  the  exports  of  1829  over 
those  of  1827;  and  of  1,000,000/.  over  those  of  last  year. 
Again,  let  the  House  look  to  the  shipping  interest,  and 
they  will  see,  that  though  the  profits  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  British  shipping 
'trade  during  the  war,  that  trade  has  nevertheless  increased, 
while  the  foreign  shipping  trade  to  this  country  has  rapidly 
diminished.  The  amount  of  tonnage  of  British  shipping 
cleu'ed  outwards  and  entered  inwards  during  the  year  end- 
ing the  6th  of  January  1828,  was  27,700,000  tons ;  that 
of  th^  year  ending  the  6th  of  January,  1829,  was  31 ,003,000 
tons,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  one^ninth  in  the 
course  of  on^  year. 

My  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Callington,  has 
alluded  to. the  vituperation,  to  the  endless  obloquy,  to  the 
calumny,  that  have  been  heaped  upon  me,  as  the  organ  of 
the  government,  by  which  those  changes  were  effected.  I 
assure  my  honourable  friend,  that  when  I  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  recommend  the  alterations  that  have  been  so  bene* 
ficially  made  in  the  commercial  and  navigation  laws  of  the 
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country,  I  clearly  foresaw  that  I  should  have  to  encounter 
all  the  obloquy  and  vituperation  which  have  fallen 
upon  me.  I  knew  that  individuids  and  parties  would  be 
prepared  to  visit  on  me  the  sufferings  brought  about  by 
their  own  indiscretion,  or  by  other  causes,  Over  which 
I  could  have  no  control.  But,  while  I  clearly  foresaw  aU 
this,  I  did  not  the  less  clearly  see,  nor  the  less  forcibly 
feel,  that  I  owed  it  to  myself,  as  a  member  of  this  House, 
and  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  to  recommend  a  particular 
line  of  policy,  however  distasteful  that  policy  might  be  to 
interested  individuals,  and  however  likely  to  gjtve  rise  to 
nuBTepresentaiions  of  my  motives.  I  fdt  that  no  man 
was  fit  to  preside  over  the  oommercial  interests  of  a  great 
country,  who  was  not  ready  to  sacrifice  personal  feelings  to 
the  public  benefit — ^that  no  man  ought  to  be  a  British 
minister,  who  was  notab^ve  all  such  indrvidQal  con- 
siderBtionsr  Having  felt  this,  I  steadily  persevered  in 
wbaft'  my  conscience  told  me  was  my  duty.  Nor  am  I 
without  my  reward;  for  when  I  am  told  of  the  disad- 
vantages which  individuals  have  experienced  from  the 
changes  which  I  was  an  instrument  in  introducing  into  our 
commercial  system^  I  say  in  reply,  that  those  changes.have 
tended,  more  than  all  other  events  or  measures,  to  impress 
the  country  and  foreign  states  with  just  notions  of  the 
value  of  an  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse,  and  with  a 
conviction  of  the  mischievous  absurdity  of  commercial 
jealousies  and  attempts  at  commercial  monopoly.  The 
present  wise  system^of  commercial  poK^^  has  inculcated  an 
important  doctrine  in  the  pacific  relations  of  one  oountiy  to 
another,  by  shewing,  that  one  state  is  not  enriched  by  the 
impoverishment  of  another,  but  that  mutual  interchange  of 
their  respective  produce  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  mutual 
pHMperity.  It  has  tended,  and  will  daily  more  and  more 
tend,  to  prevent  contests  for  objects  of  commercial  selfish- 
avoid  a  recurrence  of  those  wars  which,  in  the 
2  R  S 
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end,  injure  the  manufacturing  greatness  of  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  themv  It  has  given  rise  to  just  notions  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  colonies,  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
petty  rivalries  in  which  those  colonies  hitherto  had  involved 
the  mother  countries.  Is  this  mere  assertion  ?  Let  the 
extraordinary  fact  in  the  history  of  the  country — that  for 
fifteen  years  we  have  enjoyed  a  commercial  peace  with  the 
world — that,  for  the  first  time  during  so  many  years.  Par- 
liament has  not  been  called  upon  by  the  Crown  to  protect 
with  a  naval  and  military  force  some  colonial  commercial 
right,  or  to  resist  some  commercial  outrage — answer  the 
question  !  By  the  general  principles  of  our  present  liberal 
system  of  commercial  policy,  we  have  disarmed  other 
countries  of  their  former  usual  resource  of  excluding  our 
manufactures,  by  convincing  them  that  they  must,  more 
than  ourselves,  suffer  by  a  retaliation  of  their  conduct. 
I  will  go  farther  and  say,  that  if  we  had  not  altere<^  our 
prohibitive  laws,  we  should  long  since  have  been  engaged 
in  a  mischievous  war  with  some  state  equally  blind  to  its 
own  interests.  The  present  repudiated  free  trade  system, 
then,  has  not  only  tended  to  allay  irritation  and  preserve 
peace  to  the  colonies,  but  to  prevent  war  with  other  nations. 

The  honourable  member  for  Newark  says,  he  will,  at  a 
proper  opportunity,  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Free  Trade.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  anticipate  that 
discussion,  but  shall  only  say,  that  whenever  it  takes  place 
he  will  find  me  ready  to  meet  him.  May  I,  however, 
without  entering  upon  the  subject,  ask  the  honourable 
member  a  question,  which  I  have  frequently  asked  in  vain  ; 
— ^namely,  what  it  is  that  he  means  by  the  term  "  free 
trade?''  Will  he  tell  me  what  object  he  widies  to  see 
accomplished — what  evils  remedied — which  the  present 
system  fails  to  accomplish  or  fails  to  remedy.?  What 
would  he  permit,  or  what  woidd  he  restrict,  in  our  com- 
mercial system,  that  is  not  now  permitted  or  restricted  ? 
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Will  the  honourable  member,  instead  of  suffering  himself 
to  be  led  away  by  vague  words,  give  us  a  definite  meaning 
of  the  evils  which  he  conceives  to  be  involved  in  the  phrase 
**  free  trade?'*  Will  he  tell  us  what  is  the  system  of  its 
opponents  ?  By  acting  on  the  principles  of  free  trade,  I 
understand  that  we  ought  to  lessen  or  remove  every  re- 
striction on  our  commerce,  that  tends  to  cramp  the  energies 
of  individual  enterprize,  without  benefiting  the  revenue. 
Those  principles  I  have  long  advocated,  and  will  continue 
to  advocate ;  for  I  am  satisfied  by  experience,  that  gradual 
relaxation  of  our  restrictive  system  has  been  invariably 
followed  by  gradual  improvement  in  our  manufactures,  our 
commerce,  and  our  revenue.  In  those  principles  I  trust 
my  right  honourable  friend  will  persevere,  despite  of 
clamour,  misrepresentation,  and  obloquy. 

Honourable  members  say,  that  those  principles  tend  to 
place  the  country  in  an  artificial  state.  But  is  not,  I  ask, 
every  country  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  an  artificial 
state?  Is  not  the  very  institution  of  government  itself 
artificial  ?  Is  not  France,  for  example,  an  artificial  country  ? 
Has  she  not  debts  to  pay,  taxes  to  levy — a  police,  an  army, 
a  navy,  a  court,  a  parliament — ^in  fact,  artificial  institutions 
to  maintain  ?  In  a  word,  must  not  every  country  be  said 
to  be  in  an  artificial  state,  which  is  not  shut  up  in  itself, — 
dependent  wholly  on  its  own  resources — without  any  inter- 
change between  it  and  other  states — without,  therefore,  any 
benefit  to  receive  or  to  bestow  ?  The  charge,  then,  of  an 
artificial  state  is  meaningless.  I  feel  proud  in  having  had 
a  share  in  establishing  a  system  of  commercial  dealing, 
which  I  am  convinced  is  the  most  advantageous  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  country,  that  could  have  been 
adopted.  By  it  the  energies  of  the  empire  at  large  will  be 
cultivated,  its  industry  and  capital  most  advantageously 
applied,  and  its  resources  placed  in  the  most  favourable 
condition  for  meeting  the  exigencies  to  which  all  great 
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commercial  nations  are  exposed,  and  for  whidi  they  should 
never  be  unprepared.  And  are  we  not  called  upcm  to  foster 
and  expand  those  energies,  by  every  means  in  our  power^ 
when  we  look  at  the  stirring  intelligence,  at  the  spirit  of 
improvement,  which  now  pervade  France, — which  are 
equally  producing  their  effects  in  the  Netherlands — ^in 
Crermany — and  in  the  United  States  of  America  ?  Shall 
we  sit  tamely  by,  while  these  countries  are  ]»0paring  and 
strengthening  themselves  for  the  race  of  commercial  pros- 
perity, in  which  they  ambitiously  hope  to  outrun  us?  I 
trust  we  shall  find  our  security  in  our  own  vigilance  and 
activity,  and  in  the  many  superior  natural  advantages  with 
which  this  country  is  blessed.  It  is  impossible.  Sir,  as  I 
observed  on  a  recent  occasion,  for  this  coimtiy  to  stand  still 
whilst  every  thing  around  us  is  in  motion.  Yet  this  is  what 
the  honourable  member  for  Newark  would  seem  to  recom- 
mend. China,  therefore,  if  1  may  judge  from  all  that  has 
fallen  from  him,  would  be  his  model  of  a  perfect  system  in 
this  respect ;  and  indeed.  Sir,  some  of  the  opinions  which  I 
have  heard  broached  by  the  honourable  member  are  so 
extraordinary,  so  theoretical,  and  so  extravagant,  that,  if  I 
did  not  know  that  the  new  member  for  Newark  was  an 
enh'ghtened  member  of  the  great  commercial  community  of 
Leeds,  I  should  almost  expect  that,  by  some  mistake,  the 
electors  of  that  borough  had  made  choice  of  a  mandarin 
from  the  celestial  empire. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  a  country  in  Europe,  of  which  the 
commercial  policy,  as  far  as  it  is  founded  upon  any  prin- 
ciple, or  any  example  which  I  can  trace,  must  be  derived 
from  China.  There  prohibition  and  non-intercourse  is  the 
rule,  and  non-prohibition  the  exception.  The  country  to 
which  I  allude  is  the  most  favoured  in  soil,  in  climate,  in 
the  richness  and  variety  of  its  natural  productions,  in 
situation,  in  the  active  spirit  and  intelligence  of  its  inha^ 
bitaqts  of  any  country  in  Europe.     Well,  Sir,   see  the 
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effect  of  this  system !  Is  it  to  be  traced  in  an  overflowing 
exchequer,  in  a  contented  population,  in  the  activity  of  its 
seap-ports,  in  the  wealth  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  in  a 
splendid  aristocracy,  in  the  exalted  station  which  the 
country  has  taken  among  the  great  and  independent  states 
of  the  world  ?  The  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  picture  of 
modem  Italy.  I  allude  to  it  ¥rith  a  sincere  wish  that  the 
commercial  policy  of  that  country  was  placed  upon  a  foot- 
ing more  conducive  to  its  prosperity  and  power,  and  to  its 
beneficent  intercourse  with  other  states.  In  condemning 
that  policy,  I  do  it  with  the  more  regret,  as  I  cannot  but 
state,  that  there  never  w^as  an  absolute  monarchy  more 
mild,  less  oppressive,  more  equable  in  its  administration, 
than  that  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  before  the  House,  I  entirely 
concur  with  my  right  honourable  friend,  that  the  best  way 
to  preserve,  and  increase,  and  improve  the  Silk  manufacture 
of  this  country,  is  to  persist  in  the  present  policy  of  the 
Government. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  ^  majority  of  149  to  31. 


EAST  RETFORD  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 
May  5. 

Mr.  Tennyson  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  "  to  exclude  the 
Boroagh  of  East  Retford  from  electing  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  enable  the  town  of  Birmingham  to  return  two  repre- 
sentatives in  lieu  thereof."  Mr.  Nicholson  Calvert  expressed  his 
inxiety,  that  the  franchise  should  be  transferred  to  the  hundred  of 
Bissetlaw,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  stated,  that  if  the  honourable 
member  should  move  an  amendment  to  that  effect,  it  should  have  his 
support 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  and  said* : — 
From  the  settled  aversion  which  I  feel  to  every  system 
of  what  is  called  parliamentary   reform,  I  cannot  say 

*  From  Mr.  Huskisson's  MS.  notes. 
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that  I  hail  with  much  satisfaction  any  question  which 
brings,  even  indirectly,  that  subject  more  or  less  under 
the  review  and  discussion  in  this  House.  I  am  as  far  as 
any  man  from  courting  any  thing  which  looks  like  a 
general  revision  of  the  constitutional  body:  but  when 
the  existence  of  such  abuses  and  general  corruption  as 
have  been  proved  long  and  habitually  to  exist  in  the  borough 
of  East  Retford  are  brought  to  light,  and  exhibited  in 
proof  before  us,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  apply  some 
remedy  to  the  specific  evil.  Further  than  this  I  shall  never 
be  prepared  to  go.  I  take  my  stand  upon  the  aggregate 
excellence  of  our  representative  system,  and  I  leave  to  others 
to  take  what  delight  they  may  in  hunting  out  the  anomalies 
of  its  detail,  having  no  desire  myself  to  join  in  that  critical 
examination. 

Without  intending  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  h<Hiour* 
able  members  who  have  preceded  me,  I  must  say  it  does 
appear  to  me,  that  a  great  part  of  the  debate  of  this  even- 
ing would  have  been  better  applied  to  a  stage  of  this 
measure  which  I  understand  to  be  now  gone  by.  The 
honourable  member  for  Corfe-Castle*  has  addressed  his 
arguments  to  the  House,  as  if  it  were  now  considering  the 
effect  of  the  evidence  which'was  formerly  taken,  and  not  as 
if  it  were  considering  what  the  consequences  are  which 
ought  to  follow  upon  that  evidence.  The  honourable 
gentleman  says,  that  in  the  courts  of  law  you  cannot  insti* 
tute  any  proceedings  to  punish  bribery  and  corruption, 
unless  you  do  so  within  two  years  of  the  period  when  the 
parties  were  guilty  of  that  bribery  and  corruption.  This 
House,  however,  is  not  placed  in  that  situation.  It  is  not 
so  restricted  in  its  jurisdiction.  It  has,  moreover,  decided 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  in  the  borough  of  East  Retford 
there  had  been  a  gross,  habitual,  and  long-continued  state 
of  corruption  and  bribery.  The  only  question,  therefore, 
which  we  have  to  discuss  is,  in  what  mode  we  shall  deal 
•  Mr.  George  Banker. 
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with  its  forfeited  franchise — whether  we  shall  transfer  it  to 
some  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  like  Bir- 
mingham— whether  we  shall  pursue  the  course  which  we 
pursued  in  the  case  of  Grampound,  when  we  transferred  it 
to  a  county— or  whether  we  shall  retain  this  universally 
corrupt  borough,  and  only  endeavour  to  correct  or  counter- 
vail its  corruption,  by  giving  a  concurrent  right  of  voting 
to  the  freeholders  of  the  adjacent  hundred  of  Bassetlaw. 

I  have  heard.  Sir,  with  regret,  and  I  must  add  with 
no  small  degree  of  surprise,  the  declaration  made  this 
evening  by  ray  right  honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  that  the  whole  weight 
and  authority  of  Government  is  to  be  put  forth  in  support 
of  the  amendment  of  the  honourable  member  for  the  county 
of  Hertford.  That,  under  such  auspices,  and  backed  by 
such  power,  it  will  be  successful,  I  cannot  doubt.  I  shall 
regret  this  success,  because  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
it  will  be  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  sound  and  intelligent  part  of  the  community; 
I  shall  regret  this  success,  because  I  am  convinced,  that  it 
will  increase,  in  the  public  mind,  the  feeling  which  already 
exists  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform ;  I  shall  regret  this 
success^  because  I  feel  that  it  will  ensure  the  adoption  of  a 
course,  which  must  pave  the  way  for  a  general  parliamentary 
reform.  When  I  say  that  I  feel  surprise,  as  well  as  regret, 
at  the  course  which  they  have  adopted,  I  will  tell  his  Ma^ 
jesty'^s  ministers  what  is  the  ground  of  that  surprise.  I  had 
persuaded  myself,  from  the  conduct  which  they  have 
hitherto  pursued  during  this  session,  and  above  all  from  the 
arguments  by  which  they  have  vindicated  that  conduct, 
that  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  march  of  events,  and 
to  the  state  and  progress  of  public  opinion  in  this  country. 

See,  Sir,  what  that  march  and  that  progress  have  been ! 
Two  short  years  only  have  elapsed  since  the  honourable 
and  learned  member  for  Winchelsea,*  to  the  great  sur« 
*  Mr.  Brougham. 
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prise  of  the  country,  thought  proper  one  day  to  quit  the 
seat  which  he  now  occupies,  and,  crossing  the  floor  of  the 
House,  to  take  another  upon  one  of  the  upper  benches, 
behind  the  Treasury-bench.  No  sooner  had  this  Leader  of 
a  party  in  this  House-— for  upon  this  occasion  he  was  {<A^ 
lowed  by  many  others — effected  this  lodgment  in  an  out- 
work, which  had  long  been  occupied  and  guarded  by  the 
steadiest  and  most  tried  of  the  troops  of  his  opponents, 
than  these  veterans,  one  and  all,  were  seized  with  a  sudden 
panic--they  fled  and  dispersed  themsdves  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  in  every  part  of  the  House.  As  soon  as  they  had 
a  little  recovered  from  this  state  of  breathless  alarm,  and 
had  been  able  to  talk  it  over  among  themselves,  it  was 
announced,  »that  the  foundation  of  all  their  fears  was  this 
— ^that  the  position  taken  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  implied  a  great  change  in  the  warfare  of  politics 
— that  they  inferred  from  the  support  which  he  was  about 
to  give  to  the  other  Leader  on  this  side  of  the  House,  that 
three  most  alarming  consequences  were  to  be  expected— 
first,  they  saw  in  it  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts — secondly,  they  saw  in  it  tfae^ettlement  (^  the  Roman 
Catholic  question-r-and  thirdly,  they  saw  in  it  nothing  less 
than  parliamentary  reform. 

Well^  Sir,  to  their  great  surprise,  the  campaign  of  1827 
closed  without  any  of  those  positions  being  either  assailed 
or  carried.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  oi  18S8,  the 
honourable  and  learned  leader  had  evacuated  his  post  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  and  had  returned  to  his  former  posi- 
tion. New  leaders  were  appointed  on  this  side — leaders,  of 
whom  it  might  then  be  said,  that  had  those  situations  been 
elective  by  those  who  had  been  thrown  into  such  dismay 
last  year,  th^  would  have  been  the  objects  of  their  unani- 
mous choice,  as  the  most  approved  champions  to  whom 
could  be  committed  the  defence  of  those  two  great  bul- 
warks of  the  constitution,  the  Test  Act,  and  the  Catholic 
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code.  la  consequence,  those  tried  and  veteran  troops  re- 
sumed their  former  positions  in  the  most  entire — ^but,  such 
is  the  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  blessings,  in  a  false  and 
delusive — security.  Whether  the  learned  Leader,  in  cross- 
ing back  to  his  former  position,  had  left. behind  him  the 
indefatigable  chief  of  his  staff,  the  famous  *<  Schoohmuter** 
of  whom  he  had  often  sounded  the  praise — ^by  what  arts  he 
succeeded  in  winning  over  the  chiefs  and  a  great  part  of 
the  garrisons — ^it  will  be  the  task  of  history  to  explore. 
The  simple  facts  are,  that  one  of  those  bulwarks  was  sur- 
rendered early  in  18S8,  upcm  the  first  summons,  and  after 
a  very  feeble  resistance ;  and  that  the  second  and  more  im-' 
portant  fortress  was  surrendered  at  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent campaign,  without  even  a  summons,  and  upon  condi- 
tioos  more  favourable  than  any  that  had  been  offered,  and 
offered  in  vain,  by  the  succession  of  great  commanders  who 
liad  assailed  it  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years. 

I  rejoice.  Sir,  at  these  surrenders ;  but  Parliamentary 
Reform,  thank  Gkxl^  still  remans  to  be  resisted.  Th^re,  1 
trust,  the  resistance  will  ever  be  firm — will  ever  be  successful. 
But  sure  I  am,  that  the  means  of  successful  resistance  will 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  our  adopting  the  advice  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Blechingly* — ^that  it  will  be  greatly 
impained  by  our  acting  upon  the  plan  of  the  honourable 
monber  for  jthe  county  of  Hertford.  Should  the  latter  pro. 
position  be  adopted,  we  shall  see  parliamentary  reform, 
backed  by  a  powerful  auxiliary  out  of  this  House — I  mean 
public  opinion,  and  the  power  jof  the  press — ^made  an 
amiual  question  of  discusrion. 

It  is.  Sir,  on  gioundR  like  these,  {hat  I  am  anxious  to  give 
my  support  to  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Blediingly..  I  wQl  not  condescend  to.  Argue  the  question 
as  one  between  the  landed  add  the  joommercial  interests 
of  the  country.  It  is  to  me  matter  of  wonder,  that 
any  man  should  even  suppose  that  .the  character  of  the 

•  Mr.  Tennyson. 
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House  "will  be  changed,  by  giving  this  franchise  either 
to  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw  or  to  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham. I  object  to  the  distinction  which  some  honourable 
members  are  drawing  between  the  landed  and  the  conr- 
mercial  interests.  I  contend,  that  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  still  more  emphatically  the  history  of  Ireland, 
proves  that  it  is  on  the  co-operating  industry  and  success  of 
the  commercial  industry,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  landed 
interest  mainly  rests.  Destroy  the  energies  of  commerce, 
and  your  land  will  soon  fall  into  that  unproductive  state, 
in  which  it  was  before  those  great  stimuli  to  improvement 
were  created. 

It  has  been  stated,  as  a  justification  of  the  course  which 
his  Majesty's  Government  have  determined  to  follow  upon 
the  subject  of  this  bill,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Farlia- 
ment  are  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  deal- 
ing  with  forfeited  franchises,  and  that  the  present  has  been 
adopted,  as  forming  a  middle  course,on  which  both  can  agree. 
I  admit  it  to  be  true,  that  on  the  present  question,  the  two 
Houses  are  divided  in  opinion.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
shown  by  its  votes  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  it  is  of 
opinion  that  the  great  manufacturing  towns  which  are 
unrepresented,  ought  to  send  representatives  to  Parliament. 
It  has  sent  up  bills  in  which  that  opinion  has  been  formally 
avowed.  The  other  House  has  rejected  them ;  and,  up  to 
this  hour,  both  Houses  seem  firmly  attached  to  their  re- 
spective opinions.  Indeed,  I  understand  my  right  honour- 
able friend  the  Home  Secretary  not  to  be  unfriendly  to  the 
principle  which  I  am  supporting ;  and  therefore  I  am  the 
more  surprised  to  find  him  supporting  the  amendment  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Hertfordshire. 

Sir,  many  of  the  reasons  which  prevailed  with  those  who 
had  hitherto  opposed  Catholic  concession,  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  it  this  year,  would  apply  in  the  present  case — ^here 
is  the  same  division  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses ; 
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here,  too,  the  young  are  with  us,  and  the  parties  who,  upon 
principle,  oppose  all  transfer  to  great  towns  are  the  same, 
of  whom  it  was  said  in  another  place,  by  a  right  reverend 
prelate,*  they  must  soon  go  to  their  account  elsewhere — ^and 
here  again,  the  public  feeling  out  of  doors  is  strong  in  favour 
of  giving  representatives  to  these  great  towns,  and  strongly 
against  giving  it  to  the  particular  hundred  to  which  this 
borough  is  to  be  annexed.  We  were  also  told,  during  the 
late  discussions  on  the  Catholic  claims,  now  so  happily  ad- 
justed, that  it  was  important  to  win  all  Protestants  to  our 
side,  in  order  that  we  might,  with  greater  effect,  oppose 
any  dangerous  pretensions,  if  any  such  there  should  be,  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  And  is  it  nothing,  I  would  ask,  of 
importance,  in  the  course  of  the  various  domestic  questions 
which  may  hereafter  arise  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform,  to  win  over  to  our  side.  Sir,  not  only  public 
opinion,  over  which  the  press  now  exercises  such  powerful 
influence,  but  also  those  congregated  masses  of  intellect 
and  of  wealth,  which  always  exist  in  large  commercial 
towns  ?  Will  it  be  nothing  of  importance,  I  would  ask, 
that  the  population  of  Birmingham  shall  have  been  made 
content,  by  being  gifted  with  the  power  to  return  members 
to  represent  them  in  Parliament  ? 

I  should  have  thought,  Sir,  and  more  especially  after 
recent  events  and  recent  avowals,  that  this  was  an  occasion 
to  recollect  those  words  of  forecast  and  wisdom,  which  are 
somewhere  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Burke — 
^  Early  reforms  are  amicable  arrangements  with  a  friendly 
power;  late  reforms,  capitulations  with  a  conquering 
enemy."  Is  there  no  risk,  Sir,  that  the  measure  which 
immortalizes  the  present  session  should  appear  hereafter  an 
exemplification  of  this  remark  ?  Is  it  no  drawback  to  an 
act  of  justice  and  grace,  to  have  it  exhibited  as  yielded  to 
necessity,  and  as  only  a  lesser  evil  than  civil  war?  and  if 
such  a  view  of  what  we  have  done  subtracts,  on  the  one 
•  The  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
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hand,  from  the  value  of  the  boon,  does  it  add  nothing,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  danger  of  the  example?  When 
the  excitation  of  the  late  discussion  shall  have  gone  by 
— ^when  the  swell  and  rolling  of  the  waters,  aftw*  their 
late  violent  agitation,  shall  have  subsided — ^that  man 
must  be  little  read  in  the  history  of  human  passions,  or 
in  the  political  history  of  free  states,  who  can  imagine 
that  the  people  of  this  country,  a  sober,  calculating,  and 
observing  people,  or  the  people  of  Ireland,  certainly  quite 
as  shrewd,  though  perhaps  a  little  more  mercurial  in  their 
character,  will  look  at  nothing  but  the  mere  change  in  the 
law,  effected  by  what  is  called  Catholic  Emancipation, 
quite  abstractedly  from  any  recollection  of  the  battles  by 
which  it  has  been  won,  of  the  mode  and  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  opposed  for  twenty-five  years,  and  of  the 
mode  and  circumstances  and  accompanying  declarations, 
by  which  it  was  finally  conceded ;  that  they  will  look  at 
the  history  of  this  question  abstractedly  of  the  influence 
which  it  has  had  upon  party,  upon  the  formation  of  and 
breaking  up  of  administrations,  and  upon  all  the  great 
events  which  have  agitated  the  public  mind  in  our  time. 

Sir,  I  say  again— that  man  must  be  little  read  in  human 
passions  or  political  history,  who  supposes  that  some  other 
leading  question  embodying  the  means  of  excitation,  will 
not  ere  long  take  the  place  of  the  Catholic  question ;  that 
new  aspirations  of  ambition  and  distinction,  will  not  arise; 
that  feelings  hitherto  dormant  will  not  be  called  into  action ; 
and'  that  we  shall  not  ere  long  be  sensible  of  the  vibration 
of  stritags  which  have  hitherto  remained  untouched.  Every 
thihg  connected  with  this  question  is  hurrying  us  forward 
to  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  direction  ^'hich  may  be 
given  to  the  stream.  The  present  session,  in  fact,  will 
become  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  public  power  of 
this  country.  In  this  state  of  things,  divisions  between 
the, House  which  represents  the  people  and  the  Upper 
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House  ought  to  be  careftdly  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
Because  you  have  most  wisely  and  most  fortunately  stopped 
the  principal  crater  of  that  immense  volcano,  which  threat- 
ened Ireland  with  wide-spreading  conflagration,  are  you  to 
neglect  tolook  into  the  reeessesof  those  subterraneous  caverns 
where  the  elements  of  fire  must  still  be  enkindling,  and 
the  latent  springs  of  danger  preserved  with  all  their  elastic 
force.  You  have  stopped  the  great  evil — ^you  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  much  good.  But  it  is  rather  the  pre- 
liminary than  the  actual  completion  of  a  work' — rather  the 
qualifying  to  enable  us  to  begin,  than  the  end  and  close  of 
our  labours.  In  the. present  state  of  society  in  Ireland-— 
in  the  absence  of  poor  laws  for  that  country— *(upon  the 
policy  or  applicability  of  which  I  now  pronounce  no 
opinion) — in  the  want  of  adequate  capital  to  afford  em- 
plojrment  to  an  impoiverished  race — ^in  the  comparative 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant — -in  all  the  various  ramifica- 
tions arising  out  of  such  a  disorganized  state  of  things^ 
much  remains  unsettled.  Ther^  is  much,  very  much  to 
be  done  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Government,  and  many 
duties  to- be  performed,  in  the  reconciliation,  of  supposed 
adverse  interests. 

Now,  Sir,  is  it  possible  to  glance  at  the  proximity  of 
these  difiicult  questions,  without  seeing  how  much  they 
mast  be  aggravated  by  the  disfranchising  of  this  borough 
of  East  Retford,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  transfemng  the 
franchise  to  the  adjoining  hundred  of  Bassetlaw  P  My  ho- 
nourable friend,  the  member  for  Hertfordshire,  was  indeed 
so  well  convinced  of  this  himself,)  and  so  entirely  persuaded 
of  the  universal  corruption  which  reigned  throughout  the 
borough,  that,  in  his  first  biU,  he  proposed  to  disfranchise 
the  whole  of  these. corrupt  voters  en  ma«ae,  and  throw  open 
the  fjcanchise  to  the  county.  He  has  since,  however,  for- 
gelftil  of  his  first  and  juster  intention,  merely  changed  the 
form  of  election  in  the  borough,  and  extended  it  to  the 
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hundred  of  Bassetlaw.  [Mr.  N.  Calvert. — "  You  mistake. 
I  did  not  bring  in  a  bill  of  that  specific  description.  I 
brought  in  two  bills ;  one  for  the  disfranchisement  of  those 
who  were  guilty  of  gross  bribery  and  corruption ;  the  other 
for  transferring  the  franchise.""]  Then,  the  tenderness  dis-* 
played  in  the  alteration  is  not  justice,  in  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  ought  to  govern  such  a  case.  It  is  creating,  or 
rather  superinducing,  embarrassment  where  none  previously 
existed  ;  for  the  case  originally,  and  indeed  at  present,  is 
simply  this : — ^we  were,  as  the  committee  had  left  the  sub- 
ject upon  the  facts,  at  perfect  liberty,  more  than  parliament 
had  been  on  any  previous  occasion,  to  disfranchise  Cast 
Retford,  and  to  carry  the  franchise  so  forfeited  to  any  part 
of  the  country  we  thought  proper.  The  moment  that,  upon 
just  grounds,  such  a  decision  was  come  to,  I  know  nothing 
in  the  history  of  the  constitution,  in  the  precedents  of  our 
former  proceedings  upon  the  like  grounds,  in  the  analogy 
of  the  decisions  upon  any  cases  appertaining  to  such  prin- 
ciples, which  attaches  a  preference  in  the  transference  to 
mere  vicinity  or  proximity,  rather  than  to  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom.  This  beirig  the  fact,  whence.  Sir,  the  policy 
of  overlooking  the  claims  of  such  a  town  as  Birmingham, 
with  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls, 
to  bring  in  some  local  hundred — with  the  palpable  know- 
ledge of  Birmingham,  the  great  quarter  of  a  staple  of  the 
country — ^iron — being  unrepresented  in  Parliament ;  at  the 
same  time  knowing,  likewise,  Leeds  the  great  mart  of  the 
woollen  trade,  to  be  in  the  same  state,  and  likewise  Shef- 
field, the  depository  of  the  Hardware  trade  ?  Is  this  a 
time,  when  such  a  question  is  raised,  to  decide,  that  Birm- 
ingham shall  not  be  represented  at  all,  and  that  a  forfeited 
franchise  shall  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  hundreds  which 
was  represented  directly  by  the  county  members,  as  well  as 
indirectly  by  the  borough  members.  So  that  in  the  hun- 
dred the  electors  are  to  have  the  exercise  of  the  repre- 
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flentadve  functions  twice,  and  to  have  a  twofold  capacity  of 
returning  members,  while  the  large  towns,  with  the.  great 
interests  whidi  I  have  named,  are  to  be  deprived  of  the 
chance  of  a  single  nomination.  Ought  any.  man  in  his 
right  senses  to  hesitate  as  to  the  course  which  it  is  proper 
to  adopt  under  such  circumstances  ?  If  Birmingham  ought 
to  be  represented  at  all,  ought  a  question  to  be  raised  upon 
the  alternative,  whether  such  shall  be  the  case,  or  whether  a 
hundred  in  the  county,  like  Bassetlaw— one  emphatically 
named  in  the  local  topography  as  "  The  Dukery^  shall 
have  the  chance  of  being  direcdy  represented?  It  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  me  in  whom  the  nomination,  shall 
he,  in  such  a  case :  it  is  enough  for  me,  upon  the  general 
principle  to  know,  that  the  county  of  Nottingham  has  now 
eight  representatives,  and  that  Warwickshire,  the  deposi- 
tory of  great  trading  interests,  has  only  six,  wfth  a  popula- 
tion so  much  denser  and  more  conflicting,  and,  under  every 
circumstance,  so  very  differently  constituted. 

Why,  Sir,  there  has  not  been  for  a  century  so  good  an  op- 
portunity of  remedying  a  state  of  things,  arising  out.  of  the 
altered  condition  of  society.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the 
condition  of  these  boroughs  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  the 
interests  involved  in  them  ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  trench  upon 
the  principle  of  virtual  representation.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  that  principle,  when  I  seek  for  the  settiement  of 
the  present  question.  But  I  contend,  that  if  great  and  in- 
fluential interests  have  silently  grown  up  in  the  country, 
mixing  private  speculations  with  large  public  results,  the 
principle  of  virtual  representation  becomes  inapplicable  to 
their  immediate  condition ;  and  that^  when  a  safe  oppor- 
tunity arises,  their  direct  claims  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
When  the  power  of  selection  is  pressed  upon  Parliament  by 
any  particular  occurrence,  what  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
claims  of  such  a  town  as  Birmingham,  with  trading  in- 
terests largely  mixed  up  in  the  general  commercial  bear- 
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ings  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country  ?  When  such  xnea^ 
sures  as  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, and  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  are.in  progress,  is 
it  to  be  said,  that  the  people  of  a  town  like  Birmingham 
have  no  greater  interest  in  the  result  than  those  who  reside 
in  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw  ?  Are  they,  at  a  time  of  such 
general  and  momentous  considerations,  to  be  consigned 
to  a  mere  virtual  representation,  and  refused  the  benefit 
of  a  just  and  seasonable  opportunity  of  having  a  direct 
presence  in  the  legislature  ?  No  class,  in  fact,  mare 
directly  requires  this  aid  than  the  people  of  Birmingham ; 
who  are  now  to  be  refused  it,  notwithstanding  the  eminent 
advantages  which  the  country  could  not  fail  to  derive 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  different  course.  Indeed,  when  I 
survey  those  weighty  interests,  and  the  incalculable  bene- 
fits that  would  result  from  the  concession  now  called  for, 
I  cannot  help  appealing  to  my  right  honourable  friends  on 
the  Treasury  Bench,  and  recalling  to  than  the  i^posite 
and  beautiful  quotation  lately  made  by  a  noble  friend  in 
the  other  House,*  at  the  head  of  the  law,  who  repeated 
it  as  it  was  used  by  a  great  luminary  of  this  House 
— Mr.  Burke — ^when  describing  the  benign  effects  which 
had  resulted  from  the  adjustment  of  the  ill-proportioned 
representation  of  Wales, — ^*  From  that  moment,  as  by 
a  charm,  the  tumults  subsided — obedience  was  restored; 
peace,  order,  and  civilization  followed  in  the  train  of  liberty 
— when  the  day-star  of  the  Engli^  Constitution  had  arisen 
in  their  hearts,  all  was  harmony  within  and  without.^  By 
pursuing  the  policy  of  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
present  case,  the  same  happy  consequences  would  follow-— 
the  tsame  guarantee  would  be  obtained  for  the  loyalty  of  a 
patient  and  enduring  people.  These  great  advantages  are 
now  within  your  reach.  Never  before  have  you  had  an 
equal  opportunity  of  effecting  so  desirable  an  object,  so 
readily,  and  so  quietly. 

•  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
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My  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Hertfordshire, 
alluded  to  the  boroughs  in  the  west  of  England,  and  re^ 
marked  how  well  they  worked.     Upon  this  point,  I  will 
offer  nothing  more  than  that  I  know  enough  of  these  mat- 
ters to  wish  to  avoid  discussing  them  in  detail.     A  fter  all, 
Sir,  the  question  is — ^has,  in  the  particular  instance  before 
us,  that  d^ree  of  forfeiture  been  incurred  by  bribery, 
which  justifies  the  total  disfranchisement  of  the  borough  P 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  principle  which 
governs  these  transactions,  that  each  individual  shall,  in 
the  pursuit  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  private  interest, 
have  violated  his  public  trust ; — ^it  is  enough  to  show,  that 
the  general  corruption  is  so  notorious  in  the  body  exer- 
cising the  franchise,  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  invested 
with  public  rights.  Their  franchise  becomes,  in  such  a  case, 
vitiated.     In  fact,  there  is  no  other  way  of  deating  with 
the  principle.     We  must  act  upon  the  general  condition  of 
the  place. 

I  know.  Sir,  that  in  enforcing  these  opinions  I  am  ex* 
posing  myself  to  the  repetition  of  the  imputation  of  having 
been  of  late  governed  very  much  by  revolutionary  theories. 
I  have  been  charged  by  some,  whose  esteem  and  good- 
will I  greatly  value,  as  having,  in  matters  of  commerce, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  the  general  policy  of  the  country, 
been  too  prone  to  alterations,  and  as  being  the  author, 
in  some  instances,  and  the  promoter  in  others,  of  innova* 
tions  of  a  rash  and  dangerous  nature,  I  deny  the  charge^ 
I  dare  the  authors  of  it  to  the  proof.  I  am  ready  to 
job  issue  with  them,  whenever  it  is  brought  forward 
in  a  substantive,  tangible,  and  intelligible  shape.  For 
the  present,  I  will  content  myself  with  reminding  those 
gentlemen,  when  they  talk  of  the  dangers  of  innovation, 
that  they  ought  to  remember,  with  Lord  Bacon,  "  that 
Time  has  been  and  is  the  great  Innovator."  Upon  that 
Innovator,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  cautiously  to  wait,  at 
a  F  S 
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a  becoming  distance,  and  with  proper  circumspection ;  but 
not  arrogantly  and  presumptuously  to  go  before  him,  and 
endeavour  to  outstrip  his  course.  Time  has  raised  these 
great  interests ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  a  statesman  to 
move  onwards  with  the  new  combinations  which  have 
grown  around  him. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  principle  by  which  my  feelings  have 
been  constantly  regulated  during  a  long  public  life,  and  by 
which  I  shall  continue  to  be  governed,  so  long  as  I  take 
any  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  this  country.  It  is  well 
said,  by  ^the  most  poetical  genius,  perhaps,  of  our  own 
timea — 

**  A  thousand  years  scai'ce  sen'e  to  fomi  a  state, 
**  An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust'' — 

Thib  is  the  feeling  which  has  regulated — which  will  con- 
tinue to  regulate — my  conduct.  It  was  by  a  i^detence 
to  it,  that  I  governed  myself  in  the  great  measure 
which  has  recently  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament ; 
verily  believing  that  if,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  Government 
had  resolved  upon  a  permanent,  uncompromising  system 
of  resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims,  they  would  have  gone 
far  to  illustrate  in  this  country  the  last  words  of  the  quo- 
tation — "  An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust.*" 

I  claim  therefore  for  myself,  that  I  have  never  been  one 
of  those  who  think  that,  in  order  to  warrant  any  change  in 
the  established  policy  of  the  state,  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  change  is  in  accordance  with  natural  rights,  or 
founded  upon  some  general  principle,  the  abstract  truth  of 
which  cannot  be  denied.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny,  that  when  we  come  to  that  which  is  the 
practical  duty  of  statesmen, — ^to  weigh  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  one  course  of  proceeding  against  another, 
and  to  make  our  choice  between  them, — ^it  will  generally  be 
founds  that  the  balance  will  incline  on  the  side  of  justice 
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and  of  sound  principle.  But  I  go  no  further.  I  am  no 
advocate  for  changes  upon  mere  abstract  theory.  I  know 
not,  indeed,  which  is  the  greatest  folly — that  of  resisting  all 
improvement,  because  improvement  implies  innovation^ 
or  that  of  referring  every  thing  to  first  principles,  and  to 
abstract  doctrines.  The  business  of  the  practical  man  is 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  facts — to  watch  events — 
to  understand  the  actual  situation  of  affairs,  and  the  course 
of  time  and  circumstances,  as  bearing  upon  the  present 
state  of  his  own  country  and  the  world. 

These  are  the  grounds,  by  a  reference  to  which  his  reason 
and  judgment  must  be  formed — according  to  which,  with* 
out  losing  sight  of  first  principles,  he  must  know  how  to 
apply  them,  and  to  temper  their  inflexibility.  This  is  the 
task  of  practical  legislation.  We  cannot  frame  new  laws,  or 
change  those  under  which  we  have  hitherto  lived,  without  a 
reference  to  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed.  But  neither,  as  some  ap- 
pear to  imagine,  can  we  stand  still,  whilst  those  circumstances 
are  changing,  and  every  thing  around  us  is  in  motion. 

Now,  Sir,  the  surest  way  to  prevent  rash  and  dangerous 
innovation  is  to  stop  that  course  of  vacillation,  which  tem- 
porising and  incomplete  measures  are  sure  to  create.  In 
every  thing  which  I  have  said,  I  beg  the  House  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  I  am  not  pressing  for  the  adoption  of  any 
theory,  unknown  to  the  constitution ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
enforcing  the  practical  application  of  a  very  old  principle, 
and  endeavouring  to  show  how  completely  it  is  in  unison 
with  it,  that  means  should  be  taken,  safely  and  without 
forcing  the  occasion,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  those  great 
towns,  which  have  grown  up  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  which  call  for  a  course  of  treatment,  more  consistent 
with  their  exigencies,  than  the  one  now  provided  for  them. 

The  House  dhided.  For  the  motion,  111 ;  against  it  197*  Majority 
agminst  bringing  in  the  bill,  86.  Mr.Hunkisson  voted  with  the  minority. 
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POOR  LAWS  IN  IRELAND. 

MayT, 

Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  moved,  "  that  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it 
will  be  expedient  to  take  into  early  consideration,  in  the  next  session 
of  parliament,  the  condition  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  introducing^  a  system  of  Poor  Laws  into 
Ireland,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  Parliament  may  deem  ap- 
plicable to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  country."  Upon  which, 
Lord  Francis  Levison  Gower  moved,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  sup- 
ported the  previous  question  ;  not  meaning  thereby  to  express  any 
hostility  to  the  motion,  nor  intending  to  pledge  the  government  upon 
it,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  he  should  also  vote  for  the  previous 
question,  because  he  agreed  with  his  right  honourable 
friend,  that  it  would  be  most  inexpedient  for  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  pledge  itself  to  any  course  on  this  subject ;  since  it 
might  create  unfounded  expectations,  both  in  the  minds  of 
the  landlords  and  of  the  poor.  Until  the  details  of  a  plan 
had  been  prepared,  after  a  full  consideration  of  all  the 
difficulties,  he  thought  it  would  be  premature  for  the 
Government  to  make  any  pledge  whatever.  And  even 
when  those  difficulties  had  been  fully  considered,  he  should 
say  of  this  as  of  the  Catholic  question,  that  it  could  not  be 
better  left  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

The  evils  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  as  they  affected 
England,  were  greater  than  they  had  been  represented  to  be. 
Not  only  did  the  influx  of  Irish  labourers  diminish  the 
price  of  labour  in  this  country,  but  the  children  of  Irish 
parents,  by  their  birth  in  this  country,  acquired  a  settle- 
ment, and  thus  added  to  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates. 
Not  only  the  west  and  north-west,  but  every  other  part  of 
the  country,  was  affected  more  or  less  by  these  evils,  and 
the  true  remedy  for  them  would  not  be  found  merely  in  the 
introduction  of  poor-laws  into  Ireland,  but  in  the  introduc* 
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tion  of  that  feeling  of  security  which  would  invite  and  retain 
the  employment  of  English  capital  in  that  country.  It  was 
that  feeling  of  security  which  had  occasioned  the  greatness 
and  wealth  of  this  country,  and  which  alone  could  produce 
similar  effects  in  Ireland.  Parliament  should  well  digest 
some  plan,  and  prepare  all  the  details,  before  they  pledged 
themselves  to  any  principle*  If  they  neglected  this  too 
long,  all  the  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  as  to  the 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic 
question  would  be  disappointed. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


EAST-INDIA  COMPANY'S  CHARTER— CHINA  TRADE - 
PETITION  FROM  LIVERPOOL. 

May  12. 
In  punnance  of  the  notice  he  had  given, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  and  said : — * 

Although,  from  a  consideration  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  from  courtesy  to  those  honour- 
able members  of  this  House  who  are  directly  connected 
with  the  interests  to  which  the  petition  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  refers,  I  thought  it  right  to  give  notice  yesterday  of 
my  intention  to  present  it,  yet  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
I  am  not  now  about  to  provoke  a  discussion  upon  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  more  regular  consideration  of  which  will  come 
on  upon  the  motion  of  my  honourable  friend,  the  member 
for  Bridgenorth,  on  Thursday. 

At  the  same  time,  Sir,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  doing 
justice  to  those  of  my  constituents,  who  have  placed  this 
petition  in  my  hand,  if  I  did  not  shortly  state  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  approach 
the  House.  There  are  many  honourable  members  who 
*  From  Mr.  Hiukisson's  MS.  notes. 
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must  recollect  the  enquiry  which  preceded  the  last  renewal 
of  the  East-India  Charter,  in  1818.  They  will  recollect 
that,  upon  that  occasion,  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  this  country  applied  for  a  relaxation  of  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  trade  which  the  East-India  Comr 
pany  then  enjoyed  to  all  the  British  territories  in  India, 
and  generally  to  all  other  countries  and  seas  within  certain 
latitudes  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape. 

An  enquiry.  Sir,  was  gone  into,  and  the  result,  I  think, 
may  briefly  be  stated  to  have  been  to  this  effect. — That 
persons  of  the  greatest  intelligence,  observation  and  dis- 
cernment, who  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  in 
India,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Company — (and  there  is  no 
public  service  which  has  produced  a  greater  proportion  of 
able  and  distinguished  men) — ^it  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
to  name  among  the  number  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Grant 
and  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Munro — ^gave  it  as  their  decided 
opinion,  that  the  relaxation  prayed  for  by  the  merchants 
would  be  attended  with  no  increase  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  this  country  and  Asia.  They  stated,  that 
the  wants  of  the  natives  were  so  simple  and  so  few,  their 
domestic  habits  and  pursuits  so  uniform  and  unvarying, 
their  individual  and  social  existence  so  xegulated  and  coi^ 
structed  by  their  religious  feelings,  and  the  productions  of 
their  own  country  so  ample  to  satisfy  all  their  wants,  that 
any  attempt  to  introduce  the  manufactures  and  productions 
of  Europe  among  them  would  be  unavailing,  and  that  those 
who  were  anxious  to  make  the  attempt  were  only  courting 
their  own  loss  and  disappointment. 

It  was  further  stated,  that  all  experience  accorded  with 
this  view  of  the  subject.  The  Company  had  existed  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  It  had  all  the  advantages  which 
private  traders  could  not  expect,  of  local  knowledge,  able 
agents,  and  political  authority ;  and  yet  it  had  never 
been  successful   in   introducing  British   goods   into    the 
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consinnption  of  India.  The  history  of  the  trade  between 
Euiope  and  the  East-Indies  from  all  other  countries,  and  at 
all  times,  seemed  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject.  It 
was  a  trade  of  which  the  course  had  been  uniform — ^Europe 
had  been  supplied  with  certain  productions  and  manu* 
iactures  of  the  east,  and  for  want  of  other  modes  of  pay-< 
ment  had  uniformly  paid  in  return,  not  with  other  goods 
and  manufactures,  but  with  gold  and  silver.  This  had 
been  the  uniform  stream  of  commerce,  from  the  balmy 
days  of  Venice  and  Holland;  and  such  it  would  continue 
in  all  future  time. 

Well,  Sir,  such  was  the  case  against  opening  the  trade. 
The  British  merchants  could  not  but  recognize  the  great 
weight  of  the  living  authorities  that  were  opposed  to  them — 
the  yet  greater  weight  of  all  historial  authority.  But  still 
they  did  not  despair.  They  said  to  Parliament — "  Allow 
us  to  make  the  experiment.  Let  us,  at  our  own  risk  and 
cost,  see  what  can  be  done  by  the  most  inventive  and 
ingenious,  the  most  industrious,  the  most  active  and  enter- 
prizing  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  apathy,  and  prejudice,  and  the  inveterate 
habits  of  so  many  centuries,  may  oppose  to  the  introduction 
and  use  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  commerce  to  afford  to  the  population  of  India.^ 
Parliament,  in  some  degree,  granted  their  prayer.  The 
trade,  subject  however  to  many  impedimoits,  regulations, 
and  vexatious  restrictions,  was  partially  opened,  from  the 
month  of  April  1814.  It  has  consequently  been  open  now 
for  fifteen  years — a  space,  let  me  observe,  which,  in  the 
existence  of  an  individual,  scarcely  completes  the  period  of 
infancy ;  but  which,  for  the  promotion,  the  growth,  the 
developement  of  a  commercial  intercourse  between  two 
great  divisions  of  the  world,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
mare  than  the  first  hour  of  its  birth. 

Now^  Sir,'  how  has  this  commerce  succeeded,  from  1814 
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up  to  18S8  ?  In  1818,  the  whole  amount  of  exports,  to  the 
countries  east  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  amounted  to 
something  more  than  1,600,000/.  Last  year,  they  amounted 
to  5,800,000/.,  which  was  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
of  the  exports  of  this  country  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  experiment  has  been  beneficial  also  to  the  shipping 
interests  of  the  country.  In  181S,  there  were  employed 
in  the  trade  with  India  S8,000  tons  of  British  shipping. 
In  18S8,  no  less  than  109,000  tons  were  employed.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  views  of  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers have  been  completely  realized. 

I  have  stated.  Sir,  that  before  this  period,  the  returns 
from  England  were  habitually  made  in  the  precious  metals, 
and  that  the  commerce  with  India  must  therefore  have 
necessarily  been  confined,  on  account  of  the  small  amount 
of  the  returns  we  were  able  to  make.  This  experiment, 
however,  has  effected  a  total  change.  The  commerce  is 
not  now  limited  by  the  small  returns  we  could  make,  those 
returns  being  almost  entirely  in  the  precious  metals ;  but 
the  difficulty  now  is  to  find  returns  from  India  to  Europe. 
A  very  material  consideration,  therefore,  in  the  view  of 
this  question,  now  is — ^how  far  the  trade  will  not  be  re- 
strained by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  returns  from  India. 

The  petitioners  likewise  state,  that  this  extensicm  of 
commerce  has  affected  not  merely  our  manufactures,  but 
has  included  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
there  have  been  large  exports  of  iron,  copper,  and  of  other 
articles  of  a  similar  kind.  The  petitioners,  however,  com- 
plain of  want  of  returns,  and  state,  that  indigo  affords  the 
best  The  petitioners  request  the  special  attention  of  the 
House  to  that  part  of  the  trade  with  the  east  which  is  car- 
ried on  with  China.  It  is  obvious,  that  whatever  political 
reasons  may  bear  upon  the  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  our  possessions  in  India,  there  are  no  such  spedal  con- 
siderations with  respect  to  our  intercourse  with  Qiina. 
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Except  for  political  reasons,  China  ought  not  to  be  ex* 
duded  frcxn  intercourse  with  this  country.  The  commerce 
of  China,  however,  is  exclusively  monopolized  by  the  East- 
India  Company  ;  and  if  that  monopoly  is  to  be  retained,  it 
must  be,  not  on  political  considerations,  but  for  some  other 
reasons.  The  petitioners  complain, — and  I  think  with 
reason, — ^that,  in  1813,  when  the  House  greatly  relaxed  the 
restrictions  on  the  trade  with  India,  it  took  the  opportunity, 
whether  intentionally  or  inadvertently, — ^he  thought  inad- 
vertently,— of  drawing  tighter  the  Company^s  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  China.  This  part  of  the  subject  the  peti- 
tioners wish  particularly  to  be  brought  before  the  House, 
thinking  that  a  remedy  may  be  applied  to  it  before  the 
expiration  of  the  Company'^s  Charter. 

To  make  this  part  of  the  subject  intelligible,  I  must 
state,  that  all  the  charters  granted  by  the  Crown  prior  to 
that  of  King  William,  contain  a  clause,  that  if  the  trade 
90  monopolized  should  be  found  disadvantageous  to  the 
Crown,  the  charter  may  be  terminated  upon  two  years^  no- 
tice. Afterwards,  when  the  Charter  was  granted  by  Par- 
liament, it  was  granted  for  periods  of  twenty  or  twenty-one 
years,  but  there  was  always  some  regard  paid  to  the  British 
consumer,  and  to  the  people  of  this  country,  especially  in 
the  article  of  tea.  By  a  reference  to  the  act  of  1746,  the 
House  will  see  what  checks  and  securities  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  legislature.  That  act,  in  order  that  the  quan- 
tity of  tea  might  always  be  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  Great  Britain,  and  to  keep  the  price  of  that  article  on 
an  equality  with  the  price  of  it  in  neighbouring  countries, 
made  a  provision  that,  in  case  of  such  inequality  in  price 
bebg  manifest  and  considerable,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
should  be  at  liberty  to  grant  a  license  to  any  other  persons, 
whom  they  might  think  proper,  to  import  tea  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  ap- 
proximatifxi  of  the  prices.     Thus,  then,  there  was  a  power 
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of  keeping  down  the  price  of  tea ;  and  this  provision  lasted 
until  1813,  when  it  was  enacted,  that  no  persons  other  than 
the  East-India  Company,  or  persons  having  the  license  of 
the  Company,  should  be  allowed  to  import  tea  from  any 
place  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  result  of  this  has  been 
a  considerable  change  in  the  price  of  tea  in  this  country.. 
Tea,  on  the  Continent,  sells  for  little  more  than  half  the 
price  it  fetches  here ;  and  when  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
were  called  upon  to  grant  a  license  to  others  to  import  tea 
from  the  Continent,  they  found  that  the  power  was  taken 
away  from  them,  and  that  the  monopoly  was  exclusively  in 
the  Company. 

In  another  part  of  the  petition  there  is,  with  respect  to 
the  trade  with  China,  a  very  singular  complaint.  It  states, 
that  all  foreign  ships,  and  all  subjects  of  foreign  countries, 
are  allowed  to  carry  on  trade  with  China  with  the  produc- 
tions of  this  country,  and  from  the  ports  of  this  country, 
and  to  go  from  China,  with  their  return  cargoes,  to  any 
part  of  the  world  but  Great  Britain.  Now,  the  merchants 
and  the  ship-owners  of  this  country  think  it  extremely  hard, 
that  they  alone  shall  be  excluded  from  a  trade  in  which 
the  Company  do  not  participate,  and  by  their  admission  to 
which  the  Company  consequently  cannot  be  in  the  least 
degree  injured.  I  am  told  that,  in  the  last  year,  eleven 
ships  of  the  United  States  came  into  the  Thames,  were 
loaded  with  goods  of  this  country,  and  carried  them  to 
China;  where,  having  found  a  very  profitable  market,  they 
went  with  their  return  cargoes  to  any  part  of  the  world 
they  pleased ;  except,  of  course,  this  country.  Now,  Sir, 
it  is  rather  humiliating  to  our  pride,  that  English  ships 
should  be  excluded  from  this  trade ;  not  because  their  ex- 
clusion is  a  benefit  to  the  Company,  but  merely  because 
they  happen  to  be  English  ships,  and  to  be  navigated  by 
English  subjects.  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade 
some  years  ago,  this  subject  was  adverted  to,  and  it  w^as 
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admitted,  that  no  prejudice  could  result  to  the  strictest 
monopoly  of  the  Company  from  allowing  British  shipping 
navigated  by  British  seamen,  to  engage  in  this  trade  with 
China. 

On  all  these  points,  Sir,  the  petitioners  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House;  and  I  think  I  have  stated  enough, 
more  than  enough,  to  prove  the  success  of  the  partial  ex- 
periment of  1814 — enough,  more  than  enough,  to  induce 
the  House  to  receive  favourably  the  prayer  of  this  petition. 
Sir,  let  me  ask  them  to  shew  this  favour,  on  another  and  a 
higher  ground  than  that  of  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing interests.  I  mean.  Sir,  the  mora]  improvement,  the 
increased  comfort,  the  advancing  civilization,  of  the  millions 
committed  to  our  care  and  superintendance  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  India.  Let  us  recollect.  Sir,  that  it  is  by  conferring 
these  benefits  that  we  may  atone  for,  if  we  cannot  justify, 
our  extensive  conquests  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Let  us 
recollect  that  we  cannot  stimulate  their  industry  without  at 
the  same  time  multiplying  their  means  of  enjoyment,  and 
enlarging  their  sphere  of  happiness  and  moral  worth.  Let 
us  recollect  that  it  is  by  these  means  that  you  may  hope  td 
reconcile  the  feelings  of  a  people  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  to 
preserve,  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  both,  the  connexion 
which  now  exists  between  the  countries.  These,  Sir,  are  the 
considerations  upon  which  I  recommend  this  petition  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  I  beg  to  add,  that  my  con- 
stituents are  unanimous  in  their  feelings  on  this  subject. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  be  printed. 
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MR  WHITMORE'S  MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  STATE  OP  THE  EAST-INDIA  AND  CHINA 
TRADE. 

Mr.  Whitmore  having  moved,  '*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain, 
the  East-Indies  and  China,"  it  was  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who,  nevertheless,  expressed  his  readiness  to  enter  upon 
the  inquiry  at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session.    After  which, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose.     He  assured  the  House,  that  after 
the  exceUent  speeches  which  it  had  just  heard,  he  should  not 
trespass  long  upon  its  attention.     He  agreed  with  his  right 
honourable  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
this  was  a  question  not  only  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this  country,  but  also 
a  question  involving  interests  far  higher  than  those  of  mere 
commerce  and  manufactures.  It  was  a  question  of  difficulty 
in  many  considerations,  also,  under  the  notice  which  the 
law  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  to  theEast-India  Com- 
pany.    It  was  a  question  also,  the  decision  of  Parliament 
upon  which  would  involve  the  happiness,  the  tranquillity, 
the  moral  and  the  physical  situation  of  the  millions  of  sub- 
jects who  in  that  country  looked  up  to  us  for  protection. 
All   these  considerations   rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
House  should  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  with  a  full 
consideration  of  the  awful  responsibility  which  would  rest 
upon  it,  for  every  decision  which  it  might  make  upon  the 
different  bearings  of  this  great  question. 

He  felt  thankful  to  his  right  honourable  friend  for  the 
assurance  which  he  had  given  to  the  House,  that  this  in- 
quiry should  be  gone  into  fully,  fairly,  and  deliberately,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  next  session.  He  also  felt  thankful, 
that  there  would  emanate  from  that  quarter,  from  which  it 
was  always  fitting  that  such  information  should  emanate,  a 
valuable  mass  of  documentary  information  to  guide  their 
inquiries.     At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  notwith- 
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standing  the  speech  of  his  right  honourable  friend^  he  could 
not  see  that  there  was  any  reason  which  should  prevent  us 
from  entering  into  inquiry  at  the  present  moment  If  we 
were  to  appoint  a  Committee  now,  these  advantages  would 
arise  from  it :  first  of  all,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
would  be  forced  to  know  how  serious,  extensive,  and  im- 
portant was  the  duty  imposed  upon  them.  They  would 
have  all  the  advantage  of  the  recess  to  direct  their  studies, 
so  as  to  enable  them,  if  the  Committee  were  renewed  in  the 
next  session,  to  discharge  in  a  more  efficient  manner  the  duty 
devolved  upon  them  by  the  House.  It  had  been  stated,  that 
among  the  questions  which  that  duty  would  call  upon  them 
to  decide,  were  those  connected  with  the  happiness  of  India, 
and  with  the  security  of  our  possessions  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe— <][uestions  of  settlement,  questions  of  commercial 
policy,  questions  of  civil  policy,  in  all  the  different  views 
in  which  the  Administration  of  a  great  empire  could  be 
coDfiidered.  Considerations  like  these  imperatively  called 
upon  Parliament  to  look  into  this  subject ;  and,  therefore, 
if  they  were  to  begin  their  inquiry  into  it  at  this  early 
period,  even  admitting  that  they  were  not  bound  to  come 
to  a  decision  before  the  close  of  four  years,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  conclude  it  if  they  conducted  it  properly  in  the 
course  of  the  next  session.  It  was  an  inquiry  more  com- 
plicated, more  various,  more  extensive,  than  any  into  which 
the  House  had  ever  yet  embarked.  He  was  sure  that  there 
would  be  no  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  if  the  Committee 
were  now  to  sit  for  a  month — ^if  it  were  then  to  report,  that 
it  had  commenced  its  inquiries,  that  it  had  sent  queries  on 
important  points  out  to  the  East,  and  that  it  had  called  for  a 
I  of  documentary  evidence,  which  could  only  be  procured 


from  a  distance,  and  if  it  were  then  to  recommend  to  the 
House  to  consent  to  its  being  revived  in  the  next  session. 

Whilst,  however,  he  stated  that  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  •  this  session  would   be  productive  of  such  ad- 
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vantages,  and  not  only  of  such  advantages,  but  of  this  fur- 
ther advantage,  that  it  would  be  an  intimation  to  all  parties 
■who  feel  an  interest  in  this  question,  as  it  affected  both  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  this  country  and  the  well-being  of 
India,  that  Parliament  had  determined  to  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  a  formal  invitation  to  them,  if  they  had  any 
information  to  give,  to  come  forward  and  give  it, — he  was 
not  inclined  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  beginning  the 
inquiry  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  He  should 
be  satisfied,  if,  on  an  inquiry  of  such  importance,  the  sub- 
ject should  be  brought  forward  by  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  England  and  of  India — he 
meant  by  members  of  the  Government— under  the  direction 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
course  which  they  recommended  as  the  most  efficient.  For 
these  reasons,  he  would  not  enter  more  at  present  into 
this  extensive  question,  especially  as  he  knew  that  it  must 
be  discussed  hereafter. 

Thinking,  also,  that  all  questions  relating  to  the  future 
political  administration  of  India  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  those  questions  which  were  mixed  up  with 
the  commercial  pursuits  of  the  East-India  Company,  know- 
ing that  all  the  interests  of  the  country  were  involved  in 
difficulty,  and  must  be  well  weighed  before  the  House 
€ould  decide  that  no  settlement,  or  no  colonization  should 
take  place  in  India,  (and,  on  that  point  he  woidd  say  that 
there  must  be  some  change,  if  we  did  not  wish  to  lose  India,) 
— ^looking  at  the  character,  the  habits,  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  natives  of  that  vast  continent,  he  would  now  content 
himself  with  saying,  that  we  could  not  apply  to  it  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  colonization,  nor  deal  with  it  as  with  a 
country  which  we  occupied  for  the  first  time.  Matters  like 
these  must  go  through  a  Committee ;  and  he  would  even 
add,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  upon  them  must 
not  be  considered  as  binding  upon  Parliament. 
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Far  his  own  part,  he  would  confess,  that  so  far  as  his  in- 
quiries and  reflections  had  gone,  he  oould  not  see  the  possi- 
bihtj  of  reconciling,  to  the  degree  which  he  could  wish,  the 
commercial  interests  of  England  with  the  administration 
of  the  political  affairs  of  India  by  a  Company  of  merchants, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  tfie  country,  over 
which  they  exercised  sovereign  rule.  He  thought  that  the 
principles  of  commerce,  as  they  affected  private  individuals, 
must  be  interfered  with  and  destroyed,  if  private  individuals 
were  obliged  to  compete  with  rivals,  enjoying  the  power  of 
sovereignty,  and  possessing  twenty-five  millions  of  revenue 
from  their  commercial  and  territorial  acquisitions.  How 
they  were  to  relieve  themselves  from  this  difficulty  he  could 
not  tell.  All  that  he  could  say  at  present  was  this,  that  it 
did  appear  to  him,  the  more  they  separated  the  com- 
merce of  India  from  its  sovereignty,  the  better  would  it  be 
for  the  interests  of  all  parties  engaged  in  that  commerce^— 
the  better  would  it  be  for  the  advancement  of  civili- 
cation  in  India — the  better  would  it  be  for  the  great  interests 
of  the  people  of  India, — and  the  better  would  it  befor  the  in- 
terests of  the  peopleof  England,  the  consumersof  the  produce 
which  India  supplied,  and  the  producers  of  the  articles  in 
which  that  produce  was  to  be  paid  for.  For  if  the  East- 
India  Company  were  carrying  on  their  commerce  to  the 
injury  of  individuals,  as  it  had  been  confidently  stated  that 
they  were,  that  injury  must  ultimately  fall  upon  the 
people  of  England.  Therefore  it  was,  that  he  wished  to 
give  to  commerce  a  greater  expansion  than  it  had  at  pre- 
sent, and  to  rescue  it  from  competing  with  that  monstrous 
anomaly  of  commercial  enterprize  and  sovereign  power 
united  in  the  same  corporation. 

He  was  particularly  desirous  that  the  inquiry  should  be 
commenced  as  early  as  possible.  He  wished  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood^  that  though  he  thought  there  was 
great  evil  in  the  present  state  of  things,  he  did  not  think 
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it  arose  either  from  the  conduct  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany,  or  from  that  of  the  Directors — to  whom  he  owed^ 
and  for  whom  he  felt,  all  possible  respect,  and  who  had 
exerted  the  greatest  talent  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose 
interests  they  were  selected  to  protect  and  to  promote — ^but 
that  it  arose  solely  from  the  anomalous  nature  of  the 
system  itself.  There  was  one  point  on  which  he  must  say 
that  he  could  not  agree  with  his  right  honourable  friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His  right  honourable  friend 
said,  that  it  was  useless  to  enter  upon  any  inquiry  in  this 
session,  and  that  there  was  no  indispensable  necessity  that 
it  should  take  place  even  in  the  next,  as  the  charter  of  the 
Company  did  not  expire  till  the  year  1834.  His  right 
honourable  friend  had  likewise  stated,  that  on  two  former 
occasions,  when  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter  had 
been  under  consideration,  the  inquiry  had  taken  place  only 
one  year  before  its  expiration.  He  thought  that  if,  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  inquiry  should  be  commenced  at  an 
early  period,  and  should  be  prosecuted  to  a  conclusion  a^ 
soon  as  possible,  it  would  satisfy  the  House,  the  country, 
and  the  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company  too,  that  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  them  all  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
present  Charter,  at  a  period  previous  to  the  legal  termina- 
tion of  the  present  bargain. 

He  was  of  opinion  that,  if  a  committee  were  now  ap- 
pointed, the  question  of  a  more  extended  intercourse  be- 
tween this  country  and  China  might  be  settled  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  year  1834.  Let  not  gentlemen,  when 
they  looked  at  that  part  of  the  question,  deceive  them- 
selves. If  we  neglected  to  follow  in  the  track  which  was 
now  open  to  us — ^if  we  left  foreigners  to  occupy  for  years 
a  market  into  which  we  might,  but  were  not  allowed  by 
law  to,  enter — if  we  let  the  industrious  classes  of  Chinese 
deal  with  America  for  commodities,  which  they  would  at 
present  as  willingly  take  from  us — if  we  prohibited,  like- 
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wise,  all  commercial  intercourse  between  China  and  Sin- 
capore,  that  glorious  instance  of  the  immense  advantages 
derivable  from  Free  Trade — ^it  might,  perhaps,  be  too  late 
for  us  to  alter  our  policy,  when  the  Charter  of  the  East* 
India  Company  had  expired.  In  the  years  which  must 
elapse  between  that  time  and  the  present,  others  would 
have  engrossed  that  trade,  which  might  now  be  ours ;  and 
therefore  he  said,  boldly,  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
**  Seize  the  advantages  which  present  themselves  to  your 
grasp,  even  now — ^whilst  you  yet  can."  Look,  too,  at  the 
new  world.  The  troubles  of  the  states  of  South  America 
could  not  continue  for  ever.  They  must  subside  ere  long 
under  a  settled  form  of  government ;  and  then  their  inter- 
course with  the  east  must  be  very  considerable.  Their 
stuation  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  was  advantageous 
for  trade  with  all  the  Archipelago  of  the  Indies.  At 
present  they  were  without  any  commercial  marine.  The 
means  of  carrying  on  the  intercoprse  between  South  Ame- 
rica and  China  would  be  seized  by  the  merchants  of  other 
states,  if  we  failed  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  The  United 
States  had  already  got  a  good  deal  of  the  carrying  trade ;  and 
if  we  suffered  three  or  four  years  to  pass  without  doing  any 
thing,  it  might  be  productive  of  incalculable  mischief  to 
the  position  which  England  had  to  maintain  in  the  east. 

He  therefore  contended,  that  the  question  ought  to  be 
taken  up  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  and  especially  on 
those  points  which  were  only  connected  with  a  part  of  the 
Charter.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  that  the 
House  should  show  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
England,  who  were  now  labouring  under  great  depression, 
that  this  was  a  question  to  which  it  was  alive,  and  that  it 
was  looking  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  it,  as  soon  as 
it  could  be  made  with  due  attention  to  vested  rights  and 
interests.  He  was  satisfied  that  if  inquiry  were  granted, 
we  should  be  able,  before  the  expiration  of  the  present 
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Charter,  with  the  assistanoe  of  the  East-India  Company,  to 
make  acme  satisfactory  compromise ;  so  that  a  new  system 
of  trade  might  start  up  in  the  place  of  the  old  one.  That 
system  was  clearly  defective.  In  the  year  1798^  when  the 
renewal  of  the  Company'^s  exclusive  privileges  was  under 
discussion,  it  was  stipulated,  that  three  thousand  tons  of  the 
Company's  shipping  should  be  set  aside  for  the  merchants 
of  England,  and  they  were  set  side  accordingly.  The 
condition  on  which  this  trade  commenced  was  a  payment  on 
the  outward-bound  cargo  of  five  pounds  per  ton,  and  on  the 
import  cargo  of  fifteen  pounds  per  ton ;  and  yet  this  con- 
dition, severe  as  it  now  appeared,  was  deemed  at  the  time 
to  be  a  considerable  advance  towards  a  better  system. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  in  1818,  we  obtained  an  iiv- 
definite  power  of  increasing  our  trade  with  India,  as  far 
as  it  could  be  extended.  Since  that  time  it  had  been 
extended  very  considerably;  and  therefore  it  was  not 
theoretical  to  assume,  thgt  if  the  House  proceeded  in  the 
course  of  relaxation,  our  trade  with  India  would  go  on  in- 
creasing the  benefits  which  the  country  already  derived 
from  its  connexion  with  India,  securing  the  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  of  that  continent,  and  promoting  the  welfare 
of  all  parties  who  were  engaged  in  its  commerce. 

He  felt  these  considerations  so  strongly,  that  he  did  hope 
that  the  points  which  related  to  the  political  arrangements 
to  be  made  hereafter  respecting  India  would  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  commercial  intercourse,  so  interesting  to 
the  merchants  of  England,  and  so  likely  to  prove  beneficial 
to  die  civilization  of  India.  He  would  not,  however,  advise 
bis  honourable  friend  to  persist  in  his  motion,  after  the 
promise  which  had  been  given  by  his  right  honourable 
friend.  At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  he  was  not  at 
all  sorry  that  this  discussion  had  taken  place,  as  he  considered 
it  calculated  to  do  much  good. 

The  notion  wa«  neg^stired  without  a  dmsion. 


(    458    ) 

MR,  CHARLES  GRANT'S  MOTION  FOR  THE  REDUC- 
TION OF  THE  SUGAR  DUTIES. 

In  s  commitlee  on  Chie  Sugar  Duties  Bill,  Mr,  Charles  Grant  moved 
93  an  amendment,  that  the  duty  on  British  Plantation  Sugar  be  re- 
duced to  20«.,  that  on  East-India  Sugar  to  25^.,  and  that  on  Foreign 
Sugar  to  2Ss.  per  cwt,,  with  an  ascending  scale  for  those  of  higher 
value.  After  the  proposition  had  been  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer, 

Mr.  HosKissoN  rose — He  said  he  agreed  with  his  right 
honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
the  sugar  question  should  not  be  viewed  solely  in.  relation 
to  the  West-India  planters,  but  as  it  bore  upon  the  various 
interests  of  the  country.  It  should  be  looked  at  with  re- 
ference to  the  East-India  trade,  to  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  the  country,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  public  at 
large.  But  in  supporting  the  amendment  of  his  right 
honourable  friend,  he  was  not  trenching  upon  the  West- 
India  interest  On  the  contrary,  he  was  convinced  that 
that  proposition  would  promote  and  assist  the  West-India 
interest,  equally  with  every  other  interest  of  the  state. 
The  question  was  not  a  particular  one,  bearing  upon  one 
trade  or  interest  cmly.  It  was,  and  should  alone  be  con- 
sidered as,  a  general  question.  It  was  as  such  that  he  had 
treated  it  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  East-India  sugar,  and  when  he  promised  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  bringing  the  whole  question  before  the 
House.  His  right  honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  fully  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  principle,  that 
all  the  interests  involved  in  the  question  should  be  brought 
under  consideration  together,  with  a  view  to  their  being 
newly  adjusted — ^but  added,  that  there  was  one  obstacle 
upon  which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  urge  the  postpone- 
ment of  such  a  consideration ;  namely,  the  interests  of  the 
revenue.     His  right  honourable  friend   seemed  to  appre- 
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hend,  that  the  proposed  reduction  would  lessen  the  revenue 
by  500,000/.  annually — arguing,  that  because  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  sugar  duties  amounted  at  present  to  five 
millions,  it  should  always  be  five  millions.     Now,  he  could 
not  take  upon  him  to  say  positively  how  much  or  howiitde 
the  revenue  might  be  lessened  by  reducing  the  duty,  but  he 
contended,  that  the  increased  consumption  consequent  upon 
that  reduction,  and  the  increased  life  which  would  be  given 
to  the  commercial  and  shipping  interests  by  the  opening  of 
new  channels  of  trade,  would  benefit  the  public  at  large,  far 
more  than  the  reduction  could  possibly  injure  the  revenue. 
The  next  point  he  begged  leave  to  touch  upon  was  the 
observation  of   the  honourable    member   for   Rochester, 
that  he  believed  that  the  balance  alluded  to  by  his  right 
honourable  friend,  and  which  his  right  honourable  friend 
stated  to  have  been  made  up  of  foreign  sugar  inadmissible 
into  the  British  market,  was  paid  in  bullion.     He  begged 
the  honourable  gentleman  to  recollect,  that  he  had  that 
very  day  presented  a  petition,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that 
out  of  seventy  thousand  tons — a  balance  of  foreign  sugar 
obliged  to  be  taken  by  the  petitioners— only  five  thousand 
found  their  way  into  this  country,  owing  to  the  present 
law.     Now,  if  this  law  were  amended,  sixty-five  thousand 
tons  more  would,  in  one  instance  alone,  have  been  ware- 
housed, and  afterwards  refined,  thus  giving  employment 
to  those  who  had  none,  and  afibrding  a  profitable  out-lay 
of  British  capital.     In  fact,  this  country  might  be  made 
the  entrepot  of  the  sugar  of  the  world,  and  might  give 
large  employment  to  its  unemployed  capital  and  operatives, 
in  refining  that  sugar  for  the  markets  of  Europe.     If  such 
were  the  case,  how  fine  a  field  for  the  profitable  out-lay  of 
capital  would  the  refining  of  our  own  East-India  sugar 
afibrd  !     Indeed,  he  knew  of  no  new  channel  in  which 
capital  might  be  more  beneficially  expended  in  this  coun- 
try, than  in  refining  sugars  for  the  European  markets,  if 
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the  business  of  refining  were  duly  encouraged.  Such  was 
the  confidence  of  foreigners  in  the  British  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  that  we  should  become  the  sugar  refiners 
of  the  world.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very  short-sighted  view 
of  the  subject  to  resist  the  reduction,  on  the  ground  of  its 
possible  injui*y  to  the  revenue. 

Then,  with  res^iect  to  the  benefit  which  a  reduced  price, 
ccMiaequent  upon  a  reduced  duty  of  sugar,  would  confer 
upon  the  working  classes  of  the  c6mmunity,  a  simple 
statement  would,  he  thought,  place  the  subject  before  the 
committee  in  a  clear  and  striking  light.  In  consequence 
of  the  present  enormous  duty  on  sugar,  the  poor  working 
man  with  a  large  family,  to  whom  pence  were  a  serious 
consideration,  was  denied  the  use  of  that  commodity ;  and 
he  believed  he  did  not  go  too  far  when  he  stated,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  poorer  consumers  of  coffee  drank  that  beverage 
vithout  sugar.  If,  then,  the  price  of  sugar  were  reduced, 
it  would  become  an  article  of  his  consumption  like  many 
other  articles,  woollens,  for  instance,  which  he  now  used 
from  their  cheap  price,  and  which  he  formerly  was  unable 
to  purchase.  This  was  the  principle  that  regulated  the 
amount  and  extent  of  consumption,— the  article  being  not 
placed  by  its  high  price  beyond  the  reach  of  the  working 
classes,  the  large  majority  of  the  people.  When  spirits 
had  become  cheaper  than  beer,  the  former  were  consumed, 
and  the  latter  fell  into  comparative  neglect ;  and  so  of  cot^ 
ton  and  other  commodities,  now,  from  their  low  prices,  in 
general  use  as  the  clothing  of  the  working  classes.  Indeed, 
he  had  been  told  that  the  woollen  artisans  of  Leeds  were 
dothed  in  cotton,  the  latter  being  so  much  cheaper. 

Then,  as  to  the  non-protection  of  the  West-India  trade, 
of  which  an  honourable  member  complained,  he  could  only 
say,  that  if  the  East^India  sugar  were  admitted  at  a  bounty 
often  shillings,  instead  of  the  duty  of  twenty-five  shillings, 
proposed  by  his  right  honourable  friend,  that  body  might 
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have  some  reason  to  OHnplain,  but  certainly  not  till  then. 
The  West- India  interest  need  not  complain,  for  they  need 
not  fear  any  injurious  rivalry.     As  it  was,  all  Europe  and 
America  were  free  to  trade  in  East^India  sugar,  and  yet 
they   took  very  little  of  that  article;  thus  proving  how 
groundless  were  the  apprehensions  of  the  West-India  mer- 
chants,  that  the  admission  of  East-India  sugar  into  the 
British  market,  on  something  like  equal  terms  with  their 
own,  would  injure  their  interests.     Even  when  the  West- 
India  sugar  was  open  to  foreigners,  their  trade  in  it  was 
trifling,  for  the  article  came  to  the  best  market,  the  British, 
because  it  was  and  must  be  the  best.     By  the  treaty  of 
capitulation,  Demerara,  for  example,  was  free  to  send  her 
sugar  to  the  Dutch;  and  yet  none  of  it  ever  went  to  Hollandj 
all  coming,  as  he  had  stated,  to  the  better  market,  thi$ 
country.     We  gave  the  West-India  colonies  the  best  return 
for  their  commodities ;  that  is,  we  afforded  them  the  most 
profitable  market  for  the  employment  of  their  capital ;  we 
gave  them  the  longei^t  credit ;  in  a  word,  we  gave  them  the 
best  terms,  and  commanded  their  produce.    And  these  very 
advantages,  with  the  pecuniary  engagements  arising  out  of 
them,  preventing  but  few  West-India  planters  from  being 
wholly  dependent  on  the  British  ma*ehant,  would  in  them- 
selves prevent,  at  least  for  some  time,  those  changes  in  the 
West-India  trade  which  some  honourable  members  appre- 
hended.    As  he  was  satisfied  that  the  general  subject  could 
not  be  put  off  for  more  than  one  or  two  sessions,  and  that  in 
it  were  involved  the  public  interest,  the  commerce,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  country,  he  would  intreat  the  ChanoeUor 
of  the  Exchequer  not  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  so 
important  a  question  to  an  indefinite  period.     There  were 
two  points  which  he  begged  leave  to  notice  before  he  sat 
down.     It  had  been  stated  by  some  honourable  members,  as 
a  kind  of  hardship  to  the  cdoniats,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  consume  British  manufactures.     But  thos^  honourable 
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members  seemed  to  forget  that,  for  the  very  same  reason,  all 
the  world  was  compeUed  to  consume  British  manufactures, 
— because  they  were  the  cheapest  and  best.  Again,  honour- 
able members  complained  that  the  landed  interest  possessed 
a  monopoly  in  the  making  of  spirits,  from  which  sugar  was 
prohibited ;  but  barley  had  been  proved  to  be  the  best  and 
cheapest  material  for  the  distillation  of  spirits,  therefore  it 
was  no  unjust  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  landed  interest  to 
give  it  a  prefarenceover  sugar;  which,  moreover,  was  never 
had  recourse  to  for  the  purposes  of  distillation,  but  in  seasons 
of  scarcity  of  com. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Grant's  motion :  Ayes,  60.  Noes,  98. 


SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  MOTION  CONCERNING  THE 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  PORTUGAL. 

June  1. 

This  ilajr,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  recent  attack  made  by  an  English  ship  of  war  off  Terceira,  and 
moved  for  copies  or  extracts  of  Communications  concerning  the  Re- 
lations between  this  country  and  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Feel  having  signified  the  intention  of  Government  to  grant 
the  said  papers, 

Mr.  £[usxissoN  rose  and  said : — * 

I  must  preface  the  few  observations  which  I  wish  to 
suhmit  to  the  House  on  this  motion,  by  declaring  most 
unequivocally  my  entire  conviction,  that  his  Majesty^s 
Government,  in  all  their  foreign  policy,  are  actuated  by  a 
sincere  but  rational  anxiety  for  peace — an  anxiety  in  which 
I  yield  to  no  man — ^not  only  to  maintain  peace  where  it  now 
happily  exists,  but  to  restore  it  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  hostilities  now  unfortunately  prevail.  This  is  my 
honest  feeling ;  and  when  I  speak  of  a  sincere  and  rational 
anxiety  for  peace,  as  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Government^ 
*  From  the  MS.  notes  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 
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I  mean  a  strong  and  steady  leaning  to  pacific  counsels  and 
pacific  measures ;  but,  of  course,  tempered  and  limited  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  ability  and  power  of  the  country 
fully  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  war,  should  the  honour  of 
the  country  compel  us  to  resort  to  that  alternative. 

I  am  equally  prepared  to  admit — and  I  think  every 
gentleman  who  has  attended  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
honourable  mover,  and  to  the  observations  made  by  my  right 
honourable  friend,  will  admit — ^that  the  subject  brought 
under  our  notice  is  involved  in  as  much  difficulty,  in- 
tricacy, and  embarrassment,  as  can  belong  to  any  question 
of  foreign  policy  that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
councils  of  this  country  in  a  time  of  peace.  From  this 
feeling,  and  from  a  conviction  that  the  time  is  not  arrived 
when  we  can  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it,  without  pre^ 
judging  the  question,  and  that  even  if  the  time  were 
arrived,  we  could  not  do  justice  to  the  inquiry  without  in- 
formation that  could  not  be  furnished  tq  us  before  the 
close  of  the  session — I  shall  not  go  much  at  length  into  the 
details  which  have  been  touched  upon  by  the  right  honour- 
able mover.  The  House  has  not  the  means,  and  it  is  not 
now  called  upon,  to  come  to  any  decisive  opinion  in  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty''s  Government,  in  the  share  it 
has  taken  in  the  transactions  which  have  occurred  in  the 
Peninsula  and  in  Brazil;  and  I  must,  therefore,  claim  for 
myself,  as  every  other  member  has  a  right  to  claim,  not  to 
be  considered  as  precluded  from  further  discussion,  and 
from  stating  an  opinion  hereafter,  in  consequence  of  what 
may  have  passed  this  evening. 

When  I  state.  Sir,  that  the  questions  which  connect 
themselves  with  the  settlement  of  Portugal  and  the  Brazils 
are  of  the  most  complicated  and  embarrassing  nature,  I 
shall  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  concurrence  of  every  man 
who  has  watched  the  progress  of  events  in  those  two  coun- 
tries, since  the  restoration  of  the  peace  of  Europe  in  1814. 
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Gentlemen  will  recollect  that,  in  1807}  when  Buonaparte 
invaded  Portugal,  and  accompanied  his  invasion  with  a 
declaration  that  the  House  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to 
reign,  that  royal  House  removed  from  Europe  to  Brazil, 
and  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  firom  Lisbon  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Upon  the  re-settlement  of  Europe,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Buonaparte,  when,  under  that  royal  House, 
independent  Portugal  was  again  restored  to  its  former 
rank  and  station  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  it  required 
no  great  perspicuity  in  politics  to  discover  that  questions 
of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty  must  arise  out  of  the  rela- 
tions then  existing  between  Portugal  and  Brazil.  Up  to 
1807,  the  latter  country  was  merely  a  distant  colony,  and 
had  been  strictly  treated  as  such.  From  that  period  Brazil 
became  in  a  manner  the  metropolitan  state,  and  Portugal 
the  distant  province. 

After  the  settlement  of  Europe,  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  But  about  the  year  1821  or 
182S,  it  was  evident  that  both  countries  were  verging  fast 
towards  a  state  of  things,  which  could  only  terminate  in 
open  war  between  them,  or  in  an  amicable  adjustn^ent, 
formed  on  the  basis  of  separation  and  mutual  independence. 
About  that  time,  the  late  King,  John  the  Sixth,  quitted 
his  American  dominions,  and  returned  to  Lisbon ;  but  not 
to  the  exercise  of  the  absolute  sovereign  power  which  he 
had  before  held  in  that  country.  Portugal,  following  the 
example  of  Spain,  had  established  a  popular  representation, 
a  Cortes,  which  soon  concentred  in  itself  all  the  power  of 
the  state.  This  Cortes,  imitating  in  that  respect,  likewise, 
the  example  of  its  prototype,  Spain,  towards  its  South  Ame- 
rican possessions,  was  bent  upon  reducing  Brazil  to  its  former 
condition  of  a  colony.  The  result  was  a  state  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  and  that  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  who  had  remained  at  Brazil,  had  no  alter- 
native for  the  preservation  of  that  fine  country  to  the  House 
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of  Braganza,  but  to  concur  in  declaring  its  entire  inde- 
pendence of  Portugal,  and  to  become  himself  Emperor  of 
Brazil. 

After  this  the  two  countries,  Brazil  and  Portugal,  con- 
tinued at  war  with  one  another,  until  the  revolutionary 
government  of  the  Cortes  was  overthrown  in  Pcxtugal. 
Soon  after  this  change,  by  which  the  King  of  Portugal  was 
restored  to  his  power,  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot,  under 
the  mediation  of  his  Majesty'^s  Government,  and  by  the  in- 
terventicm  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Rio,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Portugal 
and  the  Brazils,  upon  the  basis  of  preserving  both  countries 
to  the  House  of  Braganza,  but  with  an  entire  separation  of 
the  two  Crowns,  and  the  absolute  independence  of  the  two 
countries  respectively.  This  treaty  was  completed  at  Rio 
in  the  summer  of  18S5,  and  ratified  at  Lisbon  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year. 

Peace  was  restored  between  the  two  countries,  and  a 
treaty  of  commerce  and  other  arrangements  of  mutual 
advantage  were  in  train  to  be  concluded  between  them  at 
Rio,  when  John  the  Sixth  died,  after  a  very  short  illness, 
in  March  18^.  Now,  it  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that 
immediately  upon  the  treaty  of  18S5  being  proclaimed,  the 
separation  of  Brazil,  and  the  -independence  of  the  two 
Crowns  had,  I  believe,  been  recognized  by  all  Europe, 
Spain,  perhaps,  excepted.  But  this  treaty  had  not  regulated 
the  order  of  succession  to  the  two  Crowns  respectively  in 
the  family  of  Braganza.  On  this  essential  point  it  waa 
silent.  It  went  no  further  than  to  provide,  that  they 
should  not  be  united  on  the  same  head. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  clear  that,  according  to 
the  laws  of  legitimacy  and  primogeniture,  Don  Pedro 
inherited  the  whole  succession  of  his  father ;  but  subject  to 
the  condition  that,  under  the  treaty,  either  Portugal  or 
Brazil  was  to  be  devolved  upon  scMne  other  member  of  his 
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family,  as  an  independent  and  separate  Crown.  To  this  he 
was  bouiid.  He  might  make  his  option  between  Brazil 
and  Portugal ;  but  he  could  not  retain  the  sovereignty  of 
both.  He  decided  for  Brazil,  and  that  Donna  Maria,  his 
eldest  daughter,  should  be  the  independent  sovereign  of 
Portugal.  So  far  he  acted  strictly  in  the  execution  of 
the  treaty.  But  unfortunately,  as  I  think,  in  promulgating 
this  arrangement,  he  annexed  to  it  a  condition  which, 
however  kindly  intended  towards  Portugal,  was  neither 
necessary,  nor  wise,  nor  relevant  to  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  separation.  When  I  say  it  was  not  relevant, 
I  mean  that,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro 
bad  any  right  to  annex  this  condition  to  the  performance  of 
a  stipulation  which,  by  the  treaty  of  separation,  he  was 
bound  to  fulfil.  The  condition  was,  that  Portugal  should 
accept  a  charter  and  a  constitution,  which  he  had  prepared 
for  them ;  and  his  abdication  was  to  be  contingent  upon 
that  acceptance.  Now,  if  Don  Pedro  had  made  his  option 
to  reign  in  Portugal  instead  of  Brazil,  all  this  would 
have  been  very  well,  and  very  natural  and  praiseworthy. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  constitution  hastily 
concocted  in  a  distant  cobny  should  be  received  without 
jealousy  by  the  parent  state,  upon  which  it  was  to  be 
imposed ;  or  that  this  valedictory  present  from  a  sovereign 
who  could  have  no  share  in  carrjring  it  into  execution,  and 
DO  direct  concern  in  its  consequences,  could  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Portuguese,  or  likely  to  become  the  per- 
manent constitutional  law  of  that  antient  monarchy.  This 
constitution,  however,  sudi  as  it  was— and  of  its  intrinsic 
Hierits  I  wish  to  say  nothing  one  way  or  the  other — ^was 
brought  to  Lisbon  by  the  British  Ambassador. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  Ambassador  was 
the  same  who  had  regulated  and  signed  the  treaty  of 
separation,  in  his  double  capacity  of  mediator  on  the  part 
of  bis  Majesty's  Government,  and  of  plenipotentiary  on 
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the  part  of  the  late  King  of  Portugal,  having  received  full 
powers  from  him  to  that  effect ;  and  who,  at  the  time  when 
the  account  of  the  king'^s  death  was  received,  was  still 
acting  as  plenipotentiary  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  in 
negociating  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  other  arrangements 
with  Brazil.  His  full  powers  were,  of  course,  at  an  end 
by  the  death  of  King  John ;  and  he  had  therefore  to  return 
to  Lisbon  to  give  an  account  of  his  mission.  So  returning, 
the  Emperor  made  him  the  bearer  of  the  new  constitution, 
and  of  his  instructions  respecting  it*  But,  as  it  has  been 
already  declared  in  this  House,  and  was  at  the  time  an- 
nounced to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  he  was  merely  the 
channel  of  the  conveyance.  I  may  add,  indeed,  if  my 
memory  does  not  deceive  me,  the  reluctant  channel; 
for,  I  believe,  he  remonstrated  with  the  Emperor  against 
taking  charge  of  that  conveyance.  Be  that  as  it  may,  of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  no  sooner  did  this  Government  receive 
intimation,  not  diretly  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  indirectly, 
through  France,  that  a  constitution  had  been  granted  to 
Portugal  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  sent  to  Europe 
through  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  than,  without  the  loss  of  a 
day,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Canning,  wrote  to  all  the 
principal  courts  of  Europe,  stating  that  we  had  received 
such  information,  but  were  no  parties  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  transaction.  I  trust  my  right  honourable  friend  has 
no  objection  to  my  alluding  to  these  circumstances,  the 
recollection  of  which  is  fresh  in  my  mind.  I  am  sure  the 
Government  of  this  country  gave  no  advice  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal  to  accept  the  constitution ;  and  I  assert, 
that  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  is  founded  on 
misconception. 

My  late  right  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Canning,  sent 
without  loss  of  time,  to  Lord  Heytesbury  at  Lisbon,  copies 
of  the  circular  which  he  had  addressed  to  all  the  courts  of 
Europe.     He  stated  in   his  despatch,  that  this  country 
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would  rigidly  adhere  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down,  of  non^ 
interference  in  any  transactions  affecting  the  internal  institu- 
tions of  another  country.  He  stated,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  the  Grovemment  of  this  country  abstained  from  giving 
any  advice  to  Portugal,  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
constitution.  Mr.  Canning  further  stated,  that  he  would 
take  it  on  his  responsibility  to  say,  Ihat  if  the  Portuguese 
did  accept  the  constitution,  the  Government  would  feel 
itself  bound  by  all  the  obligations  of  friendship  which 
England  had  always  entertained  towards  Portugal ;  and 
that  if  they  declined  it,  England  would,  in  that  case,  also 
consider  herself  bound  by  those  obligations.  But  as  to 
advice,  he  offered  none.  He  only  said  this,  "  In  whatever 
way  it  may  be  determined  to  submit  this  constitution  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  it  ought  to  be 
adopted  as  speedily  as  possible ;  for  the  matter  ought  not 
to  be  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.*" 

At  the  same  time,  instructions  were  sent  to  Sir  Charles 
Stuart  to  confine  himself  simply  to  the  delivery  of  the 
packet  which  he  had  received  from  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
to  give  no  opinion  respecting  it,  and  to  quit  Lisbon  as  soon 
as  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  this  duty.  Sir  Charles  Stuart 
implicitly  complied  with  his  instructions.  The  constitution 
was  delivered  to  the  temporary  regency,  which  had  been 
appointed  by  the  late  king  before  his  death.  They  took 
the  means  which  appeared  to  them  proper  for  submitting  it 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Portuguese  nation.  It  was  ac- 
accordingly  accepted,  and  carried  into  execution  in  the 
month  of  July,  1826. 

But,  what  was  the  course  adopted  by  England  and  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  on  this  occasion  ?  They  one  and 
all  recognized  the  settlement  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal 
upon  the  person  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Don  Pedro,  the 
Queen  Donna  Maria,  and  of  the  constitution  with  which 
that  arrrangement   was  accompanied.      They  considered 
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one  and  the  other  as  proceeding  £rom  a  Intimate  source. 
The  principles  of  the  Portuguese  constitution  were  not 
much  in  favour  with  some  of  the  powers ;  but  inasmuch  as 
it  emanated  not  from  the  people,  but  from  the  legitimate 
sovereign,  granting  it  freely  and  proprid  motu — however 
much  they  might  dislike  such  an  ofFspring,  it  was  not 
spurious;  and,  looking  to  its  origin,  they  could  not  do  other- 
wise upon  their  own  doctrines,  than  acknowlege  the  Inti- 
macy of  its  birth. 

Among  the  Portuguese  peculiarly  interested  in  these 
occurrences,  and  who  had  to  subscribe  to  this  new  constitu- 
tion, was  the  Infant  Don  Miguel,  who,  since  the  year  1824, 
had  been  resident  at  Vienna.  I  will  not  now  advert  to  the 
transactions  which  compelled  him  to  quit  Portugal  at  that 
time.  It  is  enough  to  state,  that  under  the  provisions  of 
that  constitution,  the  Regency  of  Portugal  would  have  de^ 
volved  upon  him,  as  soon  as  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-, 
five,  to  be  exercised  by  him,  during  the  minority  of  the 
young  Queen.  In  a  solemn  and  authentic  manner  he  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  that  constitution  and  to  the  order  of 
succession  established  under  it.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  of  England  became,  in  a  manner,  the  de- 
positaries of  this  engagement.  It  was  soon  followed  by  an 
arrangement  between  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Pedro,  brought 
about  by  the  good  offices  of  Austria  and  England,  in  virtue 
of  which  Don  Miguel  was  to  marry  the  young  Queen.  This 
union  appeared  calculated  to  reconcile  all  interests  and  to 
remove  all  remaining  ground  of  discord  and  uneasiness,  in 
respect  to  the  Portuguese  Crown,  and  the  Wer  of  suc- 
cession in  that  branch  of  the  House  of  Braganza.  The 
necessary  dispensations  from  the  Pope  having  been  obtained^ 
the  parties  were  affianced  at  Vienna,  in  October,  1896, 
according  to  all  the  rites  and  forms  udual  on  the  occasion  of 
such  important  contracts.  On  this  occasion  again,  the 
Infant  renewed,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  engage* 
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ments  he  had  before  taken.  In  the  month  of  October 
following,  having  then  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he 
prepared  to  quit  Vienna,  in  order  to  take  upon  himself  the 
Regency  of  Portugal.  Before  his  departure,  he  again* 
pledged  himself,  in  the  most  public  and  authentic  form, 
ftrictly  to  fulfil  all  the  sacred  obligations  which  he 
had  contracted  towards  the  Portuguese  nation,  towards 
his  brother  the  EmperiMr,  towards  the  queen,  his  sovereign, 
his  niece,  and  his  affianced  consort  With  those  pledges, 
and  after  other  arrangements  in  detail,  in  accordance 
with  them,  had  been  settled  by  protocols  at  Vienna 
(England  and  Austria,  as  mediators,  being  parties  ta 
these  protocols),  he  set  ofi^  for  Lisbon,  taking  England 
in  his  way.  We  all  recollect  the  honours,  the  distinction,' 
the  kindness  with  which  he  was  received  by  his  Majesty  in 
this  country.  At  the  request  of  Don  Miguel,  we  consented 
that  our  troops,  which  had  been  ordered  to  quit  Lisbon, 
should  not  be  withdrawn  till  a  reasonable  time  after  his 
arrival  Indeed,  he  expressed  an  anxious  wish  to  honour 
them,  by  reviewing  them  before  their  embarkation.  At  his 
request,  we  guaranteed  a  loan  of  money  to  be  raised  in  this 
country,  in  order  the  better  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  the 
government  with  ease  and  distinction.  We  sent  a  squadron 
of  men-of-war  to  honour  his  arrival  in  the  Tagus.  What  is 
the  treatment  the  King  of  England  has  met  with,  in  return 
for  so  many  acts  of  substantial  kindness  and  friendship  ? 
—what  has  been  the  return  for  so  many  proofs  of  confi- 
dence on  our  part  ?  The  troops  were  detained  at  Lisbon 
till  aJl  the  officers  of  the  Portuguese  army  attached  to  the 
English  connection  were  dismissed  with  disgrace,  and  the 
commands  given  to  those  who  had  joined  the  rebellion  in 
Spain.  They  were  then  dismissed  without  the  review. 
The  money,  it  is  true,  was  saved  by  the  prompt  decision  of 
our  Ambassador,  Sir  Frederick  Lamb.  The  fleet  was  called 
upon  to  leave  the  Tagus.  And  what  was  the  sequel— one 
VOL.  m.  2  H 
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series  of  violence,  hypocrisy,  peijury,  and  treason,  unpand* 
leled  in  the  history  of  any  country  ininodeni  times.  Shew 
me,  since  the  days  of  Richard  the  Third,  any  crimes  which 
can  be  compared  with  those  of  the  individual,  who  now  fills 
the  throne  of  Portugal.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  his  hands^ 
under  the  most  solemn  sanctions  of  religion,  honour, 
morality,  and  aUegiance,  and  cemented,  too,  by  the  nearest 
ties  of  blood,  to  turn  that  trust  against  a  brother,  who  had 
confided  in  him,  against  a  niece,  his  lawful  sovereign,  and 
his  afiianced  wife  ?  Is  there  nothing  of  disrespect,  nothing 
bordering  upon  insult,  to  the  King  of  England  in  all  these 
proceedings  ?  Had  Don  Miguel  not  made  the  Government 
of  his  Majesty  the  depository  of  all  the  pledges,  upon  the 
faith  of  which  he  went  to  Portugal  ?  I  will  not  say  that 
we  became  the  guarantee  of  these  engagt^nents  to  Brazil, 
or  to  the  powers  of  Europe ;  but  I  will  say,  that  we  bad 
acted  the  part  of  a  mediator  and  a  friend,  that  we  became, 
as  it  were,  the  voucher,  that  faith  might  be  put  in  these 
pledges,  and  that  other  states,  from  our  knoivn  connection- 
and  alliance  with  Portugal,  governed  themselves  very  much 
by  the  example  of  England.  When  I  say  that  the  conduct 
of  Don  Miguel  has  been  highly  disrespectful,  and,  as  I 
think,  insulting  to  the  Throne  of  England,  I  am  sure 
I  need  not  say,  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  government  of 
the  country,  quite  apart  from  the  illustrious  sovereign  who 
fills  that  throne.  Well  convinced  I  am,  that  were  this 
question  to  be  viewed  with  reference  to  personal  feelings, 
all  possibility  of  any  communication  as  between  a  strong 
and  high  sense  of  honour  on  the  one  side,  and  a  character 
which  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  honour  and  good  faith  on^ 
the  other,  would  have  ceased  long  ago  and  for  ever. 

But  while  I  hear  a  minister  of  the  Crown  admit  that 
Don  Miguel  has  been  guilty  of  an  indignity  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  I  am  told  that  this  question  is  to  be  considered 
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en  public  grounds.  I  admit  this  distinction.  But,  making 
the  fullest  allowance  for  it^  I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  my 
belipf,  that  Don  Miguel  has  offered  indignities  to  this  coun- 
try, which'' England  never  would  have  borne, — which  it 
would  have  been  impossible,  consistently  with  honour,  to 
kave  submitted  to  in  any  case,  w]iere  the  motives  for  for- 
bearance could  have  been  mistaken.  We  have  overlooked  in 
Portugal,  what  we  never  could  have  tolerated  in  any  greater 
power.  Her  weakness,  her  insignificance,  are  her  protec- 
tion, and  the  justification  of  the  forbearance  of  this  Govern- 
ment But  even  to  this  forbearance  there  must  be  limits. 
Moderation  in  governments  is  ^  great  virtue.  There  is  no 
state  that  can  afford  to  carry  it  further  than  England, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  a  suspicion  injurious  to  the 
character  and  honour  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  say,  therefore,  that  we  were  to  have  fitted  out 
an  armament,  to  have  sent  an  expedition,  and  to  hav^  gone 
to  war  with  Portugal.  Certainly  not,  on  account  of  the 
internal  changes  in  the  country — certainly  not,  on  account 
of  the  abolition  of  the  constitution.  With  such  changes  we 
have  nothing  to  da  No  man  can  carry  further  than  my- 
self the  doctrine  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  foreign  independent  states.  No  man  can  detest  more 
than  myself,  any  instigation — whatever  may  be  the  plau- 
sible pretence — to  insubordination  or  turbulence  in  a 
foreign  country,  however  misgoverned.  Such  a  state  of 
things  may  excite  feelings  of  strong  compassion  or  disgust ; 
but  I  cannot  allow  those  feelings  to  go  further. 

But,  Sir,  have  these  been  the  feelings  publicly  manifested 
by  the  Government  of  this  country  ?  Has  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  England  been  manifested  in  favour  of  the 
Usurper,  or  of  the  victims  of  this  fresh  usurpation  ?  What 
is  the  belief  and  expression  of  Europe  in  this  respect  ? 
What  is  the  prevalent  feeling  in  this  country  ?  What  was 
the  effect  of  our  breathless  haste  in  making   an   official 

2  H  2 
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communication  of  the  blockade  of  OporUv—of  Madeira^-ef 
Terceira?  What  was  the  effect  of  a  declaration  coming* 
from  high  authority,  that  the  traitors  who  had  aided  and 
Abetted  Don  Miguel  in  his  usurpation  were  the  friends  of 
England,  and  that  those  who  were  suffering  the  moet 
cruel  proscriptions  and  persecutions,  were  the  enemies  of 
English  connexion  ?      . 

Sir,  I  grieve  to  ask  these  questions.  I  grieve  to  think 
that  there  is  a  general  persuasion  on  the  continent,  that  the 
sympathy,  the  kind  feelings  of  England,  are  in  favour  of 
the  Usurper,  that  all  his  enormities  are  considered  as  atoned 
for  by  his  unrelenting  hatred  of  freedom  and  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  his  country.  Sir,  I  think  all  this  is  very  un- 
fortunate, and  highly  injurious  to  the  influence  and  character 
of  this  country.  It  may  please  a  few  <hi  the  continent 
who,  notwithstanding  the  events  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
have  not  yet  taken  a  true  measure  of  their  weakness ;.  but 
it  disgusts  the  many,  who  in  those  same  events  havjs  learnt 
the  secret  of  their  strength.  Where  crimes  so  atrocbus 
have  been  committed,  it  becomes  an  honest,  a  free,  and 
a  Christian  country,  to  be  specially  careful  to  avoid  even 
the  semblance  of  viewing  them  with  indifference.  It  is  a 
duty  which  we  owe  to  public  morals  and  to  national 
honour  to  mark  such  flagrant  atrocities  with  the  stamp 
of  public  reprobation.  We  ought  not  to  coquet  with 
those  who  have  been  guilty  of  such  acts.  They  ought 
to  be  placed  under  a  sort  of  universal  interdict.  It  is  not 
for  the  good  of  civil  society — ^it  is  not  for  the  honour  of 
thrones— -it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  religion — ^it  is  not  for  the 
advancement  of  private  morality,  that  this  complication  of 
treachery,  this  prostitution  of  justice,  this  contempt  for  the 
sanctity  of  oaths,  this  heartless  ingratitude,  these  cold- 
blooded cruelties  which  have  marked  the  career  of  Daa 
Miguel  since  he  first  landed  in  Portugal,  should  be  looked 
upon  as  matters  of  no  concern  to  the  country,  whose  sove^ 
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rdgn  he  has  deceiTed,  whose  confidence  he  has  abused, 
and  whose  patience  and  forbearance,  he  appears  to  mistake 
ibr  kindness  and  approbation. 

•  With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  these  transactions, 
they  shew,  I  must  say,  a  great  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
this  country.  Until  I  see  all  the  documents,  I  must  think 
that,  in  Terceira,  the  Grovemment  of  this  country  has  exer- 
cised an  interference  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel,  and  unfa^ 
Tourable  totheinterestsof  the  youlhfiil  queen.  I  think.  Sir; 
this  country  has  not  done  those  things  which  it  perhaps 
might  have  done,  with  respect  to  the  cruelties  practised  by 
Don  Miguel  towards  his  own  subjects,  and  with  respect 
to  the  indignities  he  has  offered  to  the  people  of  England. 
I  am  glad  that  these  papers  are  to  be  produced.  'The  true 
character  of  Don  Miguel  will  be  known  by  posterity,  but 
it  ought  to  be  exhibited,  at  this  moment,  in  all  its  hideous- 
nesB ;  for  the  more  it  is  known,  the  greater  chance  will  there 
be,  that  Portugal  will  be  raised  from  her  present  state  of 
misery  and  d^radadon. 


DISTRESS  OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES—COLONIZA- 
TION—EMIGRATION. 

June  4, 

Mr.  Brougham  haying  presented  a  petiticm  from  the  Manufacturers 
at  Birmingham,  praying  for  an  aheratfon  of  the  Currency,  a  dehate 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  Distressed  State  of  the  Labouring  Population, 
and  the  propriety  of  encouraging  a  scheme  of  Emigration.  After  he 
had  been  replied  to  by  Mr.  Sadler, 

Mr.HussKisoN  said: — Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
upcke  last  is  in  an  error  as  to  the  motion  now  before  the 
House^which  he  has  evidently  mistaken  for  a  proposition  in 
favour  of  emigration.  The  question  before  the  House  really 
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is,  whether  the  petition  from  Birmingham  shall  be  brought 
up.  On  this  occasion,  at  this  period  of  the  tiession,  and  at 
this  hour  of  the  evening,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into 
the  discussion  of  the  interesting  and  important  subject  to 
which  that  petition  relates.  I  regret  that  a  fit  occasion  for 
a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  this  subject  has  been  lost  to  the 
House  by  an  accident 

With  respect,  Sir,  to  the  remarks  of  the  honourable 
Viember  for  Newark,  I  may  say,  that  neither  am  I  goiag 
to  discuss  the  important  subject  of  emigration;  but 
however  that  honourable  gentleman  may  denounce  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  ^  the  theoretical  doctrines  of  political 
economy,^  I  will  run  the  risk  of  incurring  his  anger,  by 
refusing  to  subscribe  to  his  propositions.  The  honourable 
gentleman  contends,  that  the  true  way  to  promote  the  pro> 
sperity  of  the  country  is  to  prevent  colonization.  He  has  in 
glowing  terms  described  colonization  as  a  calamity;  but  what. 
Sir,  have  been  the  results  of  our  experience  of  the  effects 
of  it,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  P  When  we  have  carried 
the  English  language  to  the  fullest  extremities  of  the 
globe— when  we  have  raised  a  population  of  twelve  millions 
under  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  of  America — 
when  in  Canada,  which  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by 
the  English,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  contained  only  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants,  there  are  now  upwards  of  a  million — 
can  it  be  said,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  emigraticm 
and  colonization?  My  right  honourable  friend*  is  per- 
fectly right  in  his  principle— whatever  may  have  been  the 
mortality  of  any  particular  settlement,  in  any  particular 
year,  and  under  particular  circumstances,  I  trust  that 
Parliament  will  suffer  the  people  of  this  country  to  locate 
themselves  in  that  fruitful  portion  of  our  North  American 
dominions.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  men  placed  in  a 
new  country^  and  in  a  new  condition,  and  obliged  to  adopt 
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Dew  habits,  will  not  have  some  difficuties  to  overcotne ;  but, 
will  any  gentleman  compare  their  condition  with  that  of 
the  wretched  peasantry  of  Ireland,  having  only  a  scanty 
supply  of  bad  food,  and  exposed  to  all  the  misery  arising 
from  that  state  of  gradual  suffering  which  is  the  only  posi-^ 
tive  check  to  population  ia  old  countries. 
-    Sir,  I  contend  that  it  will  be  doing  an  essential  service 
to  the  countiy,  to  adopt  a  measure  which  shall  operate 
as  a  relief  to  such  a  condition  of  the  poorer  classes.     And 
when  the  honourable  member  for  Newark  tells  us,  that 
the  true  wealth  of  a  country  consists  in  keeping  at  home 
those  who  consume  its  productions,  does  he  forget,  that  by 
persons  going  abroad  and  employing  their  skill  and  their 
capital  in  undertakings,  in  which  they  cannot  be  so  well 
employed  at  home,  they  create  a  commerce  which,  but  for 
them,  would  never  have  existed,  and  which,  in  the  end, 
affords   employment  to  the  industry  and  capital  of  the 
people  at  home  P      The  honourable  member  seems  to  im- 
agine it  impossible  to  create  a  population,  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  means  to  be  found  of  supporting  it     He  must 
therefore,  think,  that  China  is  the  country  of  the  world  in 
the  best  condition ;  and  that  Ireland  would  be  in  a  better 
condition,  if  its  population  were  ten-fold  what  it  now  is. 
I  do  not  dispute  the  doctrine  of  the  honourable  member, 
that  the  wealth  gf  a  state  consists  in  its  population,  and  in 
that,  leaving  every  other  circumstance  out  of  considera- 
tion, the  extent  of  Ireland  and  its  fertility  are  sufficient  to 
support  a  population  of  ten-fold  its  present'  amount.     But, 
Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  who  is  the  opponent  of  all 
theorists,  goes  beyond   all  the  theorists,  when  he  states 
such  a  proposition,  and  leaves  out  of  his  consideration  the 
changes  which  must  take  place  in  every  respect  in   the 
country,  before  such  a  population  could  be  provided  for. 

I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  abstract  proposition,  that 
Ireland  might  be  made  to  support  a  population  as  dense  as 
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that  of  Middlesex ;  but  it  could  only  be  done  by  finding 
capital,  and  devising  the  means  of  giving  that  population 
employment.  The  honourable  member  has  quoted  Lord 
Bacon,  T^ho  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very  high  authority  ;  but» 
in  doing  so,  he  ought  to  have  recollected,  that  the  same 
great  authority  has  also  stated,  that  there  is  no  abstract 
•prcqx>sition*  which  is  universally  true.  A  recomrnendation 
of  that  great  man^  made  in  another  of  his  wcnrks,  will  shew 
the  propriety  of  this  observation.  Speaking  of  the  idleness 
which  exists  in  England  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe^  he 
says,  ^^  if  a  man  has  nothing  else  to  do,  let  him  plant  a  tree.^ 
Now,  nothing  can  appear  more  wise  or  more  prudent  than 
that,  if  a  man  »be  idle,  he  should  plant  a  tree ;  because^  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  timber  is  in  great  request,  it  would 
in  the  course  of  time  become  of  value.  But  let  the  same 
man  migrate  to  the  wilds  of  Canada,  and  there  the  recom- 
mendation would  be,  to  cut  down  a  tree ;  and  this  is  an 
illustration  of  the  error  of  attempting  to  apply  theories  at 
all  times,  and  without  reference  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
country. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  subject  of  colonization  and  of  emi- 
gration further  than  to  observe,  that  my  right  honourable 
friend,  who  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
who  has  furnished  us  with  such  important  statistic  infor- 
mation, is  justified  in  expecting  that  we  shall  receive  the 
proposition  which  he  is  about  to  submit.  In  that  proposi- 
tion I  cannot  entirely  concur ;  because  I  cannot  go  the  full 
length  of  thinking,  that  the  country  can  be  entirely  relieved 
from  its  present  distress  by  any  practicable  measure  of  emi- 
gration. I  do  not  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  one  of  the  mea- 
sures adopted,  in  reference  to  the  general  system,  with  regard 
to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  paupers  of  this 
country ;  but,  for  the  State  to  undertake  to  convey  large 
bodies  of  the  pauper  population  from  this  country  to 
other  lands,  is  a  step  surrounded  by  difficulties  greater 
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than  any  which  my  right  honourable  friend    seems   to 
contemplate. 

Now,  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  a  system  of  emigration  is  only 
wise  and  prudent,  when  those  who  emigrate  carry  with  them 
the  means  and  the  capital  necessaiy  for  their  employment 
It  is  only  the  connection  of  property  with'populatio^i,  that 
can  render  emigration  useful  to  this  country,  or  beneficial 
to  the  colonists.  It  is  only  such  a  principle  of  emigration 
that  can  strengthen  the  colonies,  benefit  the  empire  from 
which  they  proceeded,  and  open  new  markets  to  the  ' 
mother  country,  by  multiplying  the  consumption  of  her 
products.  Any  principle  different  from  this  would  only 
increase  the  amount  of  misery. 


ADDRESS  ON  THE  KING'S  SPEECH  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  SESSION— DISTRESS  OF  THE  PRODUCTIVE 
INTERESTS-<3URRENCY— WAR  BETWEEN  RUSSIA 
AND  TURKEY-GREECE—PORTUGAL^MEXICO. 

An  Address,  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  having  been 
moved  by  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ward,  the 
member  for  London,  an  Amendment  was  moved  by  Sir  Edward 
KnatchbuU,  expressive  of  the  Distress  which  generally  prevailed 
amongst  all  the  Productive  Interests  of  the  country.  Another  amend* 
ment  was  also  announced  by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  a  third  by  Mr* 
Protheroe,  and  a  fourth  by  Mr.  O'ConnelL 

Mr.  HusKissoK  b^an  by  observing,  that  there  had 
been  akeady  one  amendment  proposed,  and  notice 
given  of  no  fewer  than  three  others.  He  vas  far  from 
censuring  the  practice  of  proposing  amendments 'on  such 
occasions  as  the  present.  He  came,  he  said,  down  to  the 
House  altogether  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  Speech 
frcmi  the  Tlirone,  and  equally  .ignorant  of  the  intention  of 
the  honourable  baronet,  or  of  any  other  gentleman,  to  pro- 
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pose  an  amendment ;  but  an  amendment  having  been  moved, 
and  a  debate  having  arisen  upon  it,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon,  without  reference  to  the  possibility  of  prospective 
arrangements  which  might  be  for  consideration  hereafter, 
to  express  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  to  the  simple 
matter  of  fact,  as  regarded  the  state  of  the  country,— whidi 
was  the  real  question  at  issue.  If  the  question  were  as  to 
any  particular  mode  of  relief,  it  would  be  unequally  unwise 
and  unbecoming  to  go  into  it,  when  assembled  to  thank  his 
Majesty  for  his  gracious  speech  from  the  Throne ;  accord- 
ingly, from  any  thing  of  that  sort  he  should  cautiously 
abstain.  But,  after  what  he  had  heard  iroin  the  noble 
mover  and  from  the  honourable  seconder  of  the  proposed 
address — after  all  that  had  fallen  from  those  who  had  since 
addressed  the  House — and,  from  his  own  knowledge,  he 
felt  bound  to  state  his  opinion,  that  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  as  regarded  the  public  distress,  were  more  correctly 
stated  in  the  amendment  moved  by  the  honourable  baronet, 
the  member  for  Kent,  than  in  the  address  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord. 

Entertaining  that  opinion,  whatever  might  be  his  wish  to 
abstain  from  saying  any  thing  upon  this  occasion,  he  was 
no  longer  at  liberty  to  support  an  address  which  did  not 
contain  so  accurate  an  estimate  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
country,  as  was  to  be  found  in  the  amendment.  He  thought 
it  a  material  circumstance  in  the  state  of  universal  disquie- 
tude and  dissatisfaction  that  prevailed  at  present,  not  to  pro- 
voke a  hostile  discussion  between  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  the  people  themselves,  and  not  to  call  down  on 
the  House  of  Commons  reproach,  by  understating  the  dis- 
tress and  difficulty  of  the  time.  The  best  course  to  be 
adopted,  in  order  to  meet  and  overcome  these  difficulties, 
was  to  look  at  and  avow  them  fairly.  He  did  not  despair  €i 
seeing  the  country  restored  to  a  situation  of  prosperity ;  but, 
from  all  the  information  which  he  possessed,  he  felt  satisfied 
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that  there  bow  existed  that  degree  of  pressure  on  the  pro- 
ductive  classes  generally^  which,  were  it  to  be  permanent  or 
kwg  continued,  would  be  incompatible  with  their  conti- 
nuous existence.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  country— -as 
far  as  the  productive  classes  were  concerned — was  in  an 
unsatisfactory  and  suffering,  but  he  trusted  and  believed, 
not  in  a  decaying  and  falling  state.  If  Parliament  looked 
at  the  subject  properly,  and  acted  as  a  part  of  the  Speech 
jnecommended,  he  was  firmly  persuaded  they  would  find 
themselves  fully  competent  to  cope  with  the  existing  difB- 
culties,  and  overcome  them.  But  it  was  by  studying  to 
ben^t,  to  the  utmost,  the  industrious  classes,  that  we  could 
alone  lay  any  solid  foundation  of  public  happiness,  ot 
revive  prosperity. 

There  were  many  thmgs  difficult  to  be  .accounted  for  in 
our  present  condition,  but  which  Parliament  would  do  well 
to  attend  to.  Some  gentlemen  attributed  the  distress  to  the 
supposed  deficiency  in  the  currency, — a  proposition  which 
he  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain ;  for  we  now 
9aw  money  more  abundant  in  the  metropolis  than  at  any 
former  period.  We  saw  exchequer-biUs,  producing  two 
and  a  quarter  per  cent,  interest,  selling  at  a  premium  of 
seventy-five  shillings,  and  we  saw  the  low  rate  at  which 
money  was  every  day  borrowed.  The  fact  was,  there  was 
a  stagnation  in  several  parts  of  our  productive  industry, 
and  an  overflow  of  capital  in  others.  It  was  a  cause  of 
satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  produce  of  our  exports  last 
year  exceeded  the  produce  of  the  exports  of  any  preceding 
year ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  knew  thac  the  capital  and 
property  so  employed  had,  in  many  instances,  been  unpro- 
ductive. It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  two  facts  of 
a  deficient  currency  and  a  low  rate  of  profit.  In  almost  all 
branches  of  productive  industry  the  profits  were  so  small 
as  not  to  compensate  for  the  amount  of  capital  employed, 
or  afford  sufficient  support  to  the  individuals  whose  labour 
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was  required.  There  must  be  some  irregularity  of  actioti 
in  our  condition*  ^  Circumstanced  as  we  were,  to  propose  to 
increase  the  currency  would  be  similar  to  recommending  an 
individual,  subject  to  too  great  and  rapid  an  action  of  the 
blood,  to  chink  a  quantity  of  brandy. 

He  would  not  support  the  honourable  baronet*s  amend- 
ment,  if  by  so  doing  be  should  be  thought  to  imply  an 
assent  to  some  of  the  doctrines  urged  by  its  supporters. 
So  far  was  he  from  concurring  in  those  doctrines,  that  he 
had  heard  with  satisfaction  what  had  fallei  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  answer  to  them.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  among  the  causes  of  the  disquietude  and  dissatis- 
faction that  existed,  were  the  delusive  hopes,  the  unfounded 
apprehensions,  the  general  anxiety,  which  must  prevail  in  a 
country,  so  long  as  that  which  formed  the  measure  of  value, 
with  respect  to  property,  was  subject  to  doubt  and  change. 
If  then  we  had  even  been  in  error — ^which  he  was  far  from 
.admitting,  but  maintained  the  contrary — ^in  1819>  1825,  or 
18S6,  it  would  be  better  to  persevere  than  to  unsettle  the 
state  of  the  country,  by  again  tampering  with  the  Cur- 
rency. It  was  to  other  means  that  the  country  must  look 
for  relief.  An  unsettled  state  of  the  public  mind  was  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  that  could  befall  a  country. 

He  did  not  collect  from  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
baronet,  that  any  member  was  required  to  commit  himself 
to  any  particular  measure,  if  he  supported  the  amendment. 
His  right  honoiuuble;  friend  bad  hinted  that  distress  was 
not  so  general  as  Ihe  amendment  would  make  it  appear; 
but  all  his  right  honourable  friend'^s  ingenuity  could  not 
prove  that  the  distress  was  ^confined  to  some  particular 
parts  of  the  country,  as  the  Address  stated.  The  produc- 
tive classes  generally  were  in  a  state  of  distress.  He  be- 
lieved that  this  was  owing  to  causes,  to  many  of  which  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  Parliament  to  apply  a  remedy ; 
but  it  was  in  their  power  to  satisfy  the  country  as  to  what 
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the  causes  were,  and  to  afford  partial  relief,  by  giving  a 
better  direction  to  the  capital  of  the  country.  Upon  that 
point  he  differed  materially  from  the  honourable  seconder 
of  the  Address.  The  honourable  member  seemed  to  thinks 
that  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  some  of  the 
hij^er  denominations  of  the  public  securities  would  operate 
favourabiy ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  even  that  reduc* 
tion  was  far  from  being  an  uimiixed  good. 

He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  large  field  of  foreign 
politics,  but  he  might  observe,  in  passing,  that  his  Ma- 
jcsty^s  Speech  merely  stated,  that  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  had  terminated.  This  was  the  statement  of  a 
fact,  it  had  been  said,  before  known ;  but  such  statements 
were  not  uncommon  in  speeches  from  the  Throne.  For  his 
part,  he  was  glad  that  it  was  stated  simply  that  the  war 
had  terminated,  without  any  explanation  of  the  mode  by 
which  that  termination  had  been  effected.  It  was  a  re- 
ceived principle,  that  the  independence  of  Turkey  was 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  just  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  and  that  circumstance  threw  upon  Grovemment 
the  ontts  of  showing  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  treaty 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  contrary  to  this  principle. 
However,  when  the  documents  should  be.  before  the  House^ 
it  would  be  time  enough  for  them  to  discuss  how  far  the 
^rit  of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  had  been  subse- 
quently preserved.  Up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  in 
Adrianople,  no  great  progress  appeared  to  have  been  made 
in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks. 

With  respect  to  Portugal,  whatever  disposition  there  had 
been,  during  the  two  last  sessions,  to  abstain  from  looking 
into  the  question  of  our  foreign  relations,  be  hoped  that  we 
should  no  longer  avoid  an  inquiry,  which  it  was  necessary 
for  the  character  of  the  country  to  make.  A  recognition  of 
Don  Miguel  had  been  hinted  at ;  but  if  it  was  carried  into 
effect  we  ought  to  receive  more  information  on  the  subject 
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than  we  had  obtained  last  session.  Until  we  had  obtained 
further  information,  we  should  not  be  in  a  situation  to  in- 
vestigate whether  we  had  properly  discharged  all  our  obli- 
gations. 

He  had  witnessed  with  great  regret  in  his  Miyesty'^s 
speech,  which  ought  to  advert  to. all  matters  of  general 
interest,  an  omission  of  all  reference  to  wars  that  were  waging 
in  another  hemisphere.     There  was  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  between  this  country  and  Mexico;  and  he  should  have 
thought,  that  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  the  industry  of 
that  country  from  taking  a  natural  direction — ^that  the  at- 
tempts at  a  predatory  warfare,  inconsistent  with  the  revival 
of  industry  in  Mexico  and  other  states  of  the  new  continent, 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
hostile  to  the  proper  management  of  the  mines  of  South 
America,  which  it  was  our  interest  to  see  as  productive  as 
possible,— he  should  have  thought  that  these  were  matters 
which  required  some  notice,  and  he  should  have  been  glad 
to  hear  that  his  Majesty  continued  to  use  his  endeavours 
for  the  restoration  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  security  in 
the  new  states ;  in  the  prosperity  of  which  this  country  had 
the  greatest  possible  interest.     It  was  not  the  interests  of 
trade  and  commerce  that  were  alone  concerned — the  matter 
did  not  relate  to  this  country  only.      Europe  had  the 
greatest  possible  interest  that  South  America  should  be  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity  and  independence,  and  that  those 
States  should  be  made  valuable  and  useful  civilized  soci- 
eties.    There  was  a  time  when  those  States  looked  up  to 
this  country  as  a  power  ready  to  rescue  them  from  impend- 
ing dangers — ^not  by  military  demonstrations,  but  by  its 
good  offices,  of  which  tbey  were  worthy  as  far  as  they  could 
be  exerted,  if  not  in  reference  to  their  peace  and  tranquillity, 
yet  with  reference  to  our  own  interest. 
The  House  divided :  For  the  Amendment,  105.    Against  it,  158. 
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EAST-INDIA  COMPANY'S  CHARTER— AND  BANK  OF. 
ENGLAND  CHARTER. 

F^yruary  9. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  having  this  day  moved,  ^  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  ^pointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  A£Fair8  of 
tke  East- India  Company,  and  into  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain, 
the  East  Indies  and  China," 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  he  had  heard  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  the  speech  of  his  right  honourable  friend, 
thereby  redeeming  the  pledge  given  last  session  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  a  Committee  should 
be  appointed,  which  Committee  should  have  all  the  neces- 
sary powers  for  instituting  a  general,  comprehensive,  and 
effective  inquiry  into  the  interests  which  connected  this 
country  with  India.  No  one  could  doubt,  after  the  speech 
ci  his  right  honourable  friend,  that  this  inquiry  would 
embrace  every  question  connected  with  the  subject. 

He  was  glad  that  the  Committee  was  so  formed,  as  to  be 
enabled  to  make  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the  House. 
He  had  heard  with  satisfaction,  that  it  was  not  to  receive 
from  Government  any  preconceived  notion  or  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  its  inquiries.  He  agreed  with  his  right 
honourable  friend,  that  in  making  alterations  they  ought 
to  proceed  with  care  and  caution ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  his  right  honourable 
friend  had  not  exhibited  too  strong  a  bias  towards  retaining 
the  present  machinery,  by  which  the  trade  of  India  was 
carried  on.  He  should  be  sorry  that  an  impression  should 
go  forth,  that  the  Government  had  a  bias  towards  retaining 
every  thing  as  it  was;  and. that  it  was  their  opinion  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  those  changes  which  the  public  voice, 
out  of  doors,  had  said  ought  to  be  made.  To  the  Com* 
mittee  would   be    opened  a    fearfully  extensive  field  of 
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inquiry ,  and  he  perfectly  agreed  with  his  right  honourable 
friend,  that  the  House  at  large,  and  not  the  Committee, 
ought  to  decide  upon  those  great  subjects  which  sprung 
out  of  the  questidn.  The  extent  of  the  inquiry  inclined 
him  to  agree  with  the  honourable  member  near  him,  who 
had  suggedtjed  that  the  appointment  of  two  or  three 
Committees  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  course. 

He  would  take  the  present  opportunity  of  asking  the 
right  honourable  gentlemad,  whether  it  was  the  intenticm 
of  Grovemment  to  deal  in  this  manner  with  the  Charter  of 
another  company,  which  would  expire  about  the  same  time 
with  the  Charter  of  the  East-India  Company, — he  need 
hai^dly  say  that  he  alluded  to  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  And  when  he  spoke  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  he  must  say,  that  in  his  conscience  he  believed, 
that  out  of  the  use — not  to  say  the  abuse— of  that  charter, 
had  arisen  most  of  the  evils  and  the  difficulties,  under  which 
the  country  was  now  labouring.  He  would  not  say  '^  the 
abuse^  of  the  charter  but  the  misuse,  if  they  pleased ;  for 
he  had  no  intention  of  attaching  blame,  either  to  the 
Government  or  to  the  Directors.  He  would  not  go  into 
that  point  now ;  but  in  alluding  to  it,  he  must  say,  that  if 
the  productive  interests  of  the  country  were  now  in  diffi- 
culties, many  of  those  difficulties  might  be  traced  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  a&irs  of  the  fiank  of  England  had 
been  conducted  during  the  late  war.  No  man  could  look 
dispassionately  at  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years,  without 
seeing  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  Bank  of  England 
had  affiled  the  property  and  the  pursuits  of  all  classes 
of  the  country^  in  a  most  important  manner. 

It  was  his  own  opinion,  that  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  subject  to  certain  modifications,  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued ;  but  he  was  also  of  opinion,  that  there  ought  first 
to  be  an  inquiry,  because  much  good  would  result  from 
such  a  course. 
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EAST  RETFORD  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL— REFORM 
OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Febrtmry  11,  1830. 

Mr.  Nicholson  Calvert  having  moved,  *'  that  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  Borough  of 
East  Retford,"  Mr.  Tennyson  moved  as  an  amendment,  '*  that  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  East  Retford 
from  electing  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  to  enable  the 
town  of  Birmingham  to  return  two  representatives  in  lieu  thereof." 
After  the  original  motion  had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Batley,  and  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Marshall,  Lord  Howick,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and 
Lord  Normanby, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  and  said* — 

So  few  months  have  elapsed,  since,  at  a  late  period  of  the 
last  session,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  fully  my  views 
and  sentiments  upon  the  question  now  under  consideration, 
that  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  or  warrantable  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  again  on  the  present  occasion.  I  may, 
however,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  every  thing  which  has 
since  occurred — every  thing  which  is  now  passing — ^has 
confirmed  and  strengthened  me  in  my  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  transferring  the  elective  franchise  from  East 
Retford  to  the  great  and  populous  town  of  Birmingham, 
instead  of  giving  it  to  the  adjoining  hundred  of  Bassetlaw ; 
—has  satisfied  me,  that  this  is  the  best  course,  not  only  in 
reference  to  general  interests,  but  also  the  safest  and  most 
prudent  for  those  who,  like  me,  wish  to  guard  against  the 
growing  danger  of  abstract  and  general  reform; — of  those, 
in  short,  who,  like,  me,  wish  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
erecting  a  good,  and  fortifying  a  strong,  defensive  position, 
against  that  formidable  aggression  upon  the  general  consti- 
tution of  the  Grovemment. 

•  From  Mr.  Huskisson^s  MS.  notes. 
VOL.  III.  2   I 
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If,  by  the  influence  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  I  am 
driven  from  this  position  which  I  now  occupy — if  the  pre- 
sent proposition  for  a  moderate  and  reasonable  reform  be 
defeated  by  means  of  that  influence — I  may  perhaps,  from 
the  scune  feeling,  be  compelled  to  resort  to  another;  but  if 
I  am^  it  is  one  that  I  shall  fall  back  upon  with  reluctance, 
and  only  because  I  will  always  take  the  best  position  that 
can  be  resorted  to,  against  what  appears  to  me  the  more 
general  danger  of  an  overwhelming  and  sweeping  change 
in  the  mode  of  sending  representatives  to  this  House. 

I  have  said,  Sir, — *  if  I  am  driven  from  the  position  I  now 
wish  to  take  by  the  influence  of  his  Majesty's  Government/ 
— ^because  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  that  influence 
is  exercised  to  its  utmost  legitimate  extent  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  because  1  have  no  doubt,  that  without  such  an 
exercise  of  it,  we  should  be  able  to  succeed  in  procuring  the 
representation  for  Birmingham.  When  it  was  not  so  exer- 
cised, this  House  transferred  the  representation  of  Gram- 
pound  to  the  important  town  of  Leeds ;  and  that  of  Penryn, 
as  far  as  this  House  could  efi*ect  it,  was  transferred  to  Man- 
chester. And  yet.  Sir,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  such  a  trans- 
fer, and  the  circumstances  which  called  forth  that  feeling,  were 
much  less  strong  at  that  period,  than  they  are  at  present. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  unsettled  and  disquieted  state  of  men's  minds,  not  only 
in  what  relates  to  their  own  concerns,  but  to  almost  every 
question  long  dear  to  the  country,  and  not  less  to  Parliar- 
ment  than  to  others — I  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I 
wish  that  those  who  exercise  a  preponderating  influence  in 
the  councils  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  who  are 
strangers  to  this  House,  had  a  more  just  sense  of  what 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  is,  or  ought  to  be  at 
least,  and  of  what  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is,  on  the 
practical  workings  of  our  constitution. 

Sir,  we  have  had  lessons  on  this  subject,  which  ought  to 
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tesch  statesmen  aomeching  ot  prospective  wisdon.  As 
much  as  any  man  I  rejoice  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts.  As  much  as  aoy  man  I  rejoice  in  the 
final  overthrow  of  every  vestige  of  the  Roman  Cathc^c 
penal  code.  As  much  as  any  man  I  rejoice  in  every  suc- 
cessive coneesBioR  which  has  beenr  wrung  fiom  prejudice— 
ooDcessions  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  conces- 
sions in  favour  of  intelligence,  concessions  in  favour  of 
commerce,  concessions  in  favour  of  general  improvement. 
But  let  me  tell  gentlemen,  let  me  solemnly  warn  them,  as 
they  take  a  retrospect  of  the  history  of  these  concessions, 
that  the  independence,  and  dignity,  and  efficiency  of  a 
legiflhiture  (I  say  nothing  now  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment) are  at  stake,  in  not  appearing  to  yield,  till  necessity 
and  the  pressure  of  public  feeling  without  renders  resistance 
no  longer  possiUe,  or  at  least  safe. 

Strongly  impressed  with  this  feeling  myself,  I  own  that 
at  the  opening  of  this  session  I  did  not  quite  despair — 
though  I  confess  my  hopes  were  faint — that  his  Majesty's 
Government  would  take  a  different  view  of  this  question 
from  that  upon  which  they  have  hitherto  acted.  I  did  not 
whofly  despair  when  I  heard  the  noble  lord*  who  moved 
the  Address  with  so  much  ability  and  good  feeling,  explain 
the  grounds  which  had  induced  him,  after  sitting  in  Par- 
liament seventeen  years,  to  take  the  task  upon  himself, 
usually  assigned  to  younger  members,  and  addi^ss  you, 
from  the  position  which  he  then,  for  the  first  time,  occupied 
in  the  House.  How,  Sir,  could  I  despair,  when  I  heard 
that  noble  lord  state,  that,  during  those  seventeen  years,  he 
had  been  uniformly  on  the  side  of  liberal  principles,  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  support  the  present  Government 
as  he  had  supported,  1  believe,  that  at  the  head  of  which 
was  my  late  right  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Canning,  because 
it  was  disposed  to  give  fair  play  to  those  principles,  to  adc^t 
*  The  Earl  of  Darlington. 
3  I  3 
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those  measures,  which  had  been  advocated  by  the  side  of 
the  House  on  which  he  had  long  held  his  seat;  and,  in 
short,  to  use  the  words  of  the  noble  lord,  "  to  be  a  Tory 
administration,  acting  upon  Whig  principles,*" 

When  I  heard  the  cordial  cheers  of  many  who  sat  near 
the  noble  lord  at  this  declaration,  I  was  not  surprised,  re- 
collecting that,  to  say  nothing  of  measures  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  and  for  which  the  Grovemment  deserves 
every  applause,  the  Attomey-Gkneral  is  the  same  learned 
and  distinguished  individual  who  filled  that  situation  in  the 
administration  of  my  late  right  honourable  friend;  and 
that  another  individual,*  no  longer  a  member  of  this 
House,  who  also  held  an  office  in  that  administration,  is 
now  most  deservedly  promoted  to  one  of  higher  rank  and 
greater  importance,  but  which  deprives  us  of  his  further 
service?^.^  Of  that  individual.  Sir,  I  will  only  say,  that  I 
have  long  and  intimately  known  his  public  character,^  as  I 
knew  his  virtuous  and  gallant  father  before  him ;  and,  as 
he  is  absent,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  I 
know  no  man  who  will  carry  a  more  sound  mind,  more 
sterling  good  sense,  more  uncompromising  firmness,  and  a 
more  honest  zeal  to  correct  abuses,  into  the  exercise  of  his 
high  trust,  than  my  right  honourable  friend.  But  when  I 
recollected  a  little  further,  not  three  years  ago,  the  manner 
in  which  the  first  nomination  of  these  same  distinguished 
individuals  was  assailed  by  some  of  those  who  now  applaud 
the  declaration  that  tlie  Tory  administration  is  acting  upon 
Whig  principles,  I  own  that  I  did  infer  from  it  some  faint 
hope,  that  we  should  find  this  declaration  illustrated  and 
made  good  in  the  present  instance.  The  more  so,  as,  if  I 
mistake  not,  we  had  not  only  the  benefit  of  the  vote,  but 
also  of  the  support,  of  an  official  speech  in  our  favour  of  a 
noble  lord,  a  near  relation  of  the  noble  earl  who  moved  the 
address — I  mean  the  member  for  the  county  of  Durham.-f 

However,  Sir,  it  seems  that  I  was  too  sanguine  in  that 
•  Mr.  Abcrcroinbie.  f  Lord  William  Powlett. 
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expectation,  and  I  can  only  say,  that  I  greatly  regret  that 
the  House  is  to  be  dragged — ^reluctantly  I  believe — ^through 
the  course  formerly  prescribed  to  them.  I  shall  deeply 
lament  it,  because,  under  such  circumstances,  I  think  that 
the  impression  occasioned  out  of  doors  by  this  course 
will  be  far  from  favourable  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  one  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  stand  with  respect  to  a  town  of  equal  im- 
portance with  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  Leeds, — one  of 
the  greatest  towns  in  point  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  im- 
portance, in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  country,— 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  I  should  not  almost  daily  ask 
myself  the  question, — "  How  is  it  possible  for  me,  a  mem- 
ber for  Liverpool,  to  doubt  the  importance  of  such  a  town 
as  Birmingham,— of  such  a  town  as  Manchester, — of  such 
a  town  as  Leeds,  being  represented  in  Parliament  ?'^  My 
constituents  must  feel  how  incompetent  I  am  to  discharge 
the  duties  assigned  me  as  their  representative ;  but  still  I 
am  prepared  to  say,  from  the  frequent  communications  I 
have  with  them  (from  which  I  derive  much  material  infor- 
mation, to  my  own  great  benefit  and  better  qualification  for 
the  discharge  of  my  duties  in  Parliament,)  I  am  prepared 
to  say,  that  my  constituents  will  freely  admit  that  the  fact  of 
their  having  representatives  in  Parliament  is  a  great  and 
substantial  benefit  to  them. 

I  cannot.  Sir,  flatter  myself  that  I  was  nominated  upon 
the  East-India  committee,  appointed  last  night,  out  of  any 
compliment  to  myself  as  an  humble  individual.  Doubtless, 
my  name  was  placed  upon  the  list,  because  I  represented  a 
wealthy,  active,  and  important  community.  Then,  I  asked 
myself,  if  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  had  also 
representatives  in  Parliament,  would  the  House  have  been 
able  or  inclined  to  exclude  them  from  being  heard  through 
such  representatives,  upon  an  occasion  so  important  to 
their  interest  ?    It  would  have  been  impossible  that  such 
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a  thing  should  have  taken  place.  Last  summer.  Sir,  I 
spent  a  fortnight  among  my  constituents  in  Liverpool,  and 
a  shorter  period  at  Manchester — that  great  seat  of  the 
numufacturing  interests;  and  from  the  communications  I 
then  had  with  the  most  influential  and  intelligent  persons 
in  both  those  places,  I  derived  much  valuable  information, 
connected  with  their  peculiar  interests,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  country  at  krge — ^information  which  I  never  could  have 
acquired  from  formal  deputations  to  the  Boand  of  Trade. 
It  is  by  duly  considering  the  results  of  such  interoourse, 
and  collecting  general  opinions  on  given  subjects,  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  can  be  best  consulted.  Why  then. 
Sir,  should  places  capable  of  affording  such  sources  of 
information  be  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  represen- 
tation f  When  I  proposed  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Marshall, 
the  member  for  Yorkshire,  should  be  placed  upon  die 
East-India  committee,  in  the  room  of  that  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Sussex,  because  my  honourable  friend^ 
the  member  for  York,  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject  of  India,  and  the  honourable  member 
for  Sussex  had  not,  what  did  my  ri^t  honouraUe  £nend, 
^  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  say  in  answer  to 
this  proposition?  Why,  that  the  committee  was  very 
numerous — that  he  had  endeavoured  to  sdect  and  place  in 
it  some  representatives  of  every  separate  interest  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  hcmourable  member  for  Sumex  had 
been  nominated,  because  he  represented  the  wool  interest. 
I  own,  that  the  gravity  with  which  my  right  honourable 
friend  stated  his  reason  about  the  wool  interest  had  nearly 
overcome  me;  and  I  felt  diqxraed  to  iu»k,  whether  there 
were  a  county  member  in  the  House  who  did  not  represent 
something  of  the  wool  interest,  as  well  as  the  other  interests 
connected  with  agriculture  ?  When  my  right  honouraUe 
friend  talks  of  the  wool  interest  being  represented  by  the 
member  for  Sussex,  I  ask  my  honourable  friend,  the  mem* 
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ber  for  Staffordshire,  who  is  also  upon  the  committee,  and 
indirectly  represents  the  hardware  and  mineral  interests  of 
which  Birmingham  is  the  centre,  whether  those  interests 
do  not  deserve  to  be  directly  represented  in  this  House  ? 
Do  not  those  interests  form  one  of  the  great  branches  of 
our  national  resources  ?  Is  the  great  town  of  Birmingham 
unrepresented, — or  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw  represented, 
as  regards  wool,  by  the  member  for  Sussex,  and  as  regards 
every  thing  else  by  the  two  members  for  Nottinghamshire— 
the  worthier  of  sending  members  to  Parliament  ? 

But  I  turn  from  this  point,  which  is  merely  a  question 
between  Bassetlaw  and  Birmingham,  and  one  that  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt,  and  come  Co  another  consideration.  I  saw 
lately  in  Birmingham  an  association  which,  as  far  as  I  caii 
analyse  its  elements,  principles,  and  operations,  seems 
formed  exactly  on  the  nuxlel  of  the  Catholic  Association ; 
for  it  has  its  subscriptions,  its  funds,  its  meetings,  its  dis- 
cussions, and  its  great  agitator.  The  purpose  of  this  Asso* 
ciation  is  to  raise  a  universal  cry  for  parliamentary  reform 
—to  carry  the  question  by  exaggerating  the  difficulties, 
abuses,  and  distresses  of  the  country.  Admiring,  as  I  do, 
the  talent  of  the  gentleman  who  presided  at  the  late  Bir- 
mingham  meeting,  I,  for  one,  would  much  rather  see  that 
gentleman  in  the  House  of  Commons — as  fortunately  I  see 
the  honourable  member  for  Clare  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mon&-— I  would  rather  see  the  chairman  of  the  Birmingham 
meeting  here  as  the  representative  of  that  town^  than  pre- 
siding, over  such  aa  association,  and  sending  forth  those 
statements  and  appeals  to  the  country,  which  is  perhaps 
too  pione,  at  the  present  moment,  to  act  on  the  apprehen- 
sions generated  by  them.  These,  Sir,  are  the  reasons 
vhoch  induce  me  to  support  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  honourable  member  for  Bletchingley,  If  it  be  lost^ 
I  shall  have  no  further  concern  in  the  business;  for  it 
seons  almost  indifferent  to  me — (at  least  I  find  little  con- 
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eolation  in  the  alternative) — ^whether  the  representation 
remain  in  the  rotten  borough  of  East  Retford,  or  be 
extended  to  the  adjoining  hundred  of  BasseUaw. 

The  House  divided  :  For  the  original  motion,  126.     For  Mr.  Ten- 
npon's  amendment,  99.     Of  whom,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  one. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL'S  MOTION  FOR  A  BILL  TO  EN- 
ABLE  MANCHESTER,  LEEDS,  AND  BIRMINGHAM,  TO 
RETURN  MEMBERS  TO  PARLLAMENT. 

February  23. 

This  day.  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
"  to  enable  the  towns  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham  to  re- 
turn Representatives  to  serve  in  Parliament."  After  the  motion  had 
been  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilbraham,  Lord  Sandon  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment, ^'  that  it  is  expedient  that  all  Boroughs,  in  which  gross  and 
notorious  corruption  shall  be  proved  to  prevail  extensively,  shall 
cease  to  return  members  to  serve  in  Parliament ;  that  the  right  of 
returning  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  so  taken  from  any  Borough 
which  shall  have  been  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, shall  be  given  to  some  great  unrepresented  town,  or  to 
some  one  of  the  largest  counties  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House 
to  consider  of  further  means  to  detect  and  prevent  corruption  in  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament."  The  original  motion  was  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Morpeth  and  Dr.  Lushington,  and  opposed  by  Mr. 
Horace  Twiss,  General  Gascoyne,  Lord  Valletort,  Sir  George 
Murray,  and  Mr.  Wjnin. 
« 

Mr.  Huskisson  rose  and  said : — * 

It  is  not,  Sir,  my  intention  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House  for  more  than  a  few  moments.  However  much  it 
may  have  been  my  wish  to  enter  fully  into  the  discus- 
sion, the  state  of  my  health  will  not  permit  me  to  do  so 
at  this  moment;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  give 
a  silent  vote  on .  the  question.  My  noble  friend  who 
proposed  the  amendment  has  told  us,  that  he  comes 
*  From  Mr.  Huskisson's  M.S.  notes. 
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to  the  view  which  he  has  taken  on  the  subject  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  after  much  consultation  with 
his  friends.  I  also  can  say,  that  in  like  manner  I 
have  come  to  the  view  which  I  take  on  the  subject,  after 
considerable  deliberation  and  reflection,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  do  not  take  the  same  view  of  it  as  that  which  has 
been  adopted  by  my  noble  friend,  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  My  noble  friend'^s  amendment,  if  I  under- 
stood it,  goes,  in  the  first  place,  to  state,  that  it  is  most 
desirable  that  these  great  manufacturing  districts  should 
have  a  direct  representation  in  this  House.  He  thus 
commences  by  admitting  the  .existence  of  the  grievance ; 
and  so  far  I  go  along  with  him  in  his  view  of  the  case. 
But  I  next  find  my  noble  friend,  instead  of  applying 
a  remedy  to  this  great  practical  and  acknowledged 
evil,  coming  forward  with  the  proposition,  that  whenever 
three  boroughs  should  happen  to  be  guilty  of  a  great 
crime,  their  franchise  shall  be  transferred  to  the  three 
large  manufacturing  towns,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Biiv 
mingham.  The  remedy,  therefore,  which  my  noble  friend 
proposes  for  this  great  evil  depends  upon  the  detec- 
tion of  a  great  crime.  But  I  beg  to  remind  him,  that 
upon  this  very  question,  as  to  the  detection  of  guilt  in  a 
borough,  which  he  makes  anterior  to  the  application  of 
a  remedy  to  the  existing  evil, — ^upon  this  very  question 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  have  never  be^i  able 
to  agree.  Therefore,  if  this  House  should  vote  that  the 
non-representation  of  those  great  towns  is  a  great  prac- 
tical evil,  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
tection of  guilt  on  the  part  of  delinquent  boroughs,  it 
would  be  hopdess  for  us  ever  to  attempt  a  remedy  for  it ; 
ance,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  cases  of  East  Betford  and 
Penryn,  we  should  never  be  able  to  apply  it. 

It  is  upon  these  grounds.  Sir,  that  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment  proposed  by  my  noble  friend.    Neither  can  I 
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consider  the  observations  of  my  right  honourable  friend 
below  me,*  possessed  of  much  weight;  for  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  insbts  would  prevent  the  House  from 
exercising  its  judgment  and  discretion  in  all  future  time. 
I  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  details 
which  have  been  dwelt  upon  by  my  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  the  under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,-)* 
-—details  ^which  were  grounded  principally  upon  the 
great  danger  of  innovation,  and  which  consisted  of  argu- 
ments that  may  be  found  in  any  speech  made  of  late 
years,  either  against  reform  in  Parliament  or  upon  the 
Catholic  question.  Neither  do  I  conceive  it  necessary  on 
this  occasion  to  travel  into  the  wide  question  of  Pariia^- 
mentary  reform.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  observing,  in 
reference  to  the  arguments  whidi  have  been  drawn  from 
the  union  with  Scotland  against  the  motion  of  the  nckie 
lord  opposite,  that  such  arguments  are  deserving  of  but 
little  notice ;  recollecting,  as  I  do,  that  upon  every  occa^ 
sion,  when  it  has  been  obviously  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  country  and  for  the  essential  interests  of  the  state, 
to  dqiart  from  the  mere  letter  dT  the  act  of  unicm.  Par- 
liament has  always  done  so,  and  it  would  indeed  be  oon* 
trary  to  oommim  sense  to  follow  a  different  line  of  ccmduct. 
The  self-aame  arguments  were  applied  to  the  great  measure 
of  last  session,  which  was  charged  as  a  departure  bam  the 
act  of  union  with  Scotland,  and  were  then  triumphantly 
refuted.  My  right  honourable  friend,  when  he  lays  ao 
much  stress  upon  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  act  of 
union  with  Scotland,  should  bear  in  mind  that  that  act 
would  not  be  nearly  so  much  dq>arted  from  by  ad<qptii^ 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  as  it  has  been  long 
since  dqpaited  &om  by  the  introduction  of  a  hundred  new 
members  into  this  House  in  consequence  of  the  legislative 
union  with  Ireland.  This  question,  then,  should  be  deter- 
mined by  its  justice  and  fitness ;  and  the  House  in  deciding 
•  Mr.  Wv-nn.  f  Mr.  Horace  TwIbs. 
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it  diould  ask  itself,  what  injury  or  injustice  it  can  inflict 
upon  Spodand  by  conferring  an  essential  benefit  upon 
Eagiaiid  P  By  the  admission  of  my  noble  friend,  the  mover 
of  the  aaaendment,  and  of  all  who  have  spoken  in  support 
of  it,  we  are  now  dealing,  not  with  a  fanciful  and  theoritical, 
but  with  a  real,  practical,  and  ascertained  evil.  Now, 
by  giving  representatives  to  those  three  great  manufactur- 
ing districts  the  House  will  at  oooe  provide  for  the  evil 
under  which  they  are  at  present  suffering,  and  which 
materially  affiaet  their  interests,  concerns,  and  pursuits.  In 
giving  the  bill  its  support,  the  House  will  be  giving  a 
dhneot  rqiresentation  to  manufibcturing  districts,  possessing 
a  vast  mass  of  population,  wealth,  and  industry,  and 
haviflg  daily  interests  to  aupport,  and  claims  to  urge  in 
tfau  HoQse,  and  who,  consequently,  have  a  right  to  be 
r^resented  here.  And  I  wiU  further  say,  after  the  decision 
raoently  come  to  by  the  House,  on  the  case  of  East 
Bctford,  diat  the  only  course  left  for  me,  in  order  to  guard 
myscif  against  the  risk  q{  cjntailipg  any  indefinite  change 
or  speodative  alteration,  in  the  frame  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  oonsrtituted. 

I  have  ever  been — I  now  am — ^I  shall  continue  as  much  as 
ever — an  enemy  to  what  is  catted  parliamentary  reform  on 
{Hinciple;  that  is,  to  any  general  reform  in  the  formation 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  theoretical  unprovement.  Any  such  plan  of  re- 
form, I  am  convinced^  and  all  history,  all  experience,  ail 
knowkdge  of  human  nature  and  human  passions,  bears  me 
out  in  die  oonviction,  however  it  might,  for  a  season  or  two^ 
adopt  itself  safely  to  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  would  upon 
the  first  great  excitement  of  popular  feeling  (and  such  ex- 
ritements  are  inevitible  in  every  form  of  society)  subvert 
die  whole  frame  of  the  constitution,  and  substitute,  for  liie 
Kcurity  and  protection  of  a  well*r^ulated  Govenmient, 
either  the  evils  of  democracy  or  those  of  despotism ;  or 
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more  probably  the  dreadful  visitation  of  both  those  tyran* 
nies,  in  their  natural  order  of  succession.  Nothing,  I  am 
well  aware,  is  so  easy  as  to  take  to  pieces  and  to  hold  up  se- 
parately to  trial  and  condemnation  the  different  descriptions 
of  franchise  and  modes  of  election,  by  the  exercise  of  which 
the  present  House  of  Commons  is  created — ^nothing  so 
hopeless,  as  to  defend  each  separate  part,  when  thus  brought 
np  to  be  arraigned  abstractedly  from  the  whole.  I  think  it 
a  waste  of  time,  and  perversion  of  conunon  sense,  to  look 
at  our  constitution  in  this  way.  If,  therefore,  I  am 
challenged  to  say,  whether  I  am  prepared  to  advocate  this 
or  that  particular  description  of  elective  franchise,  which 
prevails  in  this  or  that  particular  borough,  I  will  only  answer 
the  question  by  saying,  that  I  look  to  the  whole  as  one  ag- 
gregate— that  if  the  present  frame  be  once  taken  to  pieces^ 
no  man  could  put  it  together  again,  and  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  wisdom  of  man—- (always  recollecting  m  old 
societies  how  that  wisdom  is  controuled  and  swayed  by  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  and  interest) — could  create  another  and 
a  new  frame  that  would  look  as  well,  and  last  as  long,  as 
the  present  one. 

On  a  late  occasion,  I  stated  to  the  House,  that  as  an 
opponent  to  all  wholesale  reform — ^to  all  reform  upon  prin- 
ciple — ^I  am  very  desirous  to  transfer  the  elective  franchise 
from  East  Retford  to  Birmingham,  as  the  means  of  justify- 
ing my  defensive  position  against  that  class  of  refcHrmers. 
My  right  honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, thought  this  would  be  a  dangerous  move,  and  he 
kindly  advised  me  to  make  my  stand  in  the  hollow  rottai 
swamp  of  East  Retford,  only  masking  the  untenable  weak- 
ness of  that  position  by  extending  it  to  the  lines  of  Basset- 
law.  And,  Sir,  he  had  the  further  kindness,  when  he 
found  I  was  not  convinced  by  his  good  advice,  to  bring  up 
all  his  well-trained  and  well-discipliqed  forces,  to  prevent  my 
movement  to  Birmingham.     In  that  measure  he  was  sue- 
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cessful,  and  thereby  rendered  the  present  motion  of  the 
noble  lord  necessary.  But  I  am  convinced  that  his  success 
has  only  increased  the  danger  against  which  he  is  anxious 
to  guard  himself.  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  be  more 
secure,  if  he  could  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  those 
three  great  districts,  of  which  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  Leeds,  may  be  considered  the  head  quarters. 

The  question  now  before  us  is — whether  greater  danger 
would  accrue  to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  existence  of  a 
good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country  to- 
wards the  House  of  Commons,  by  giving  the  representative 
franchise  to  these  extensive  manufacturing  districts,  than 
by  withholding  it  Will  any  man.  Sir,  contend  that  the 
want  of  representatives,  with  whom  they  could  be  in  daily 
communication,  and  who  would  effectually  watch  over  and 
protect  their  important  interests  in  the  legislature,  is  not  a 
great  hardship  upon  the  population  of  those  districts  ? 
Surely  the  granting  such  a  necessary  privilege  to  them, 
could  in  no  way  endanger  our  liberties  or  our  constitution  1 
To  say  that  the  interests  of  those  important  districts  are 
better  attended  to  in  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  their 
not  having  representatives  in  this  House,  is  a  paradox 
which  I  am  sure  no  honourable  gentleman  is  prepared  to 
defend.  My  right  honourable  friend  near  me  is  opposed  to 
the  transference  of  the  franchise  to  these  three  great  towns — 
the  capitals  of  their  respective  manufacturing  districts,— 
until  we  shall  have  the  same  number  of  corrupt  boroughs 
disfranchised.  He  says,  that  the  district  of  Halifax  is 
superior  in  amount  of  population  to  any  of  those  towns ;  and 
he  asks,  why  should  not  a  call  be  made  for  a  representative 
for  Sheffield,  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  upon  which 
this  motion  is  founded  ?  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
Leeds  is  the  capital  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  there* 
fore  may  be  justly  taken  as  the  representative  of  that 
interest;  that  Sheffield,  though  with  a  large  population. 
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and  an  extensive  manufacture^  would  be  fully  represented 
by  Birmingham,  which  is  the  head  of  all  that  nunuxfacttire; 
and  that  Mmchester  is,  in  a  eertain  degree,  justly  regaorded 
as  the  cai»tal  of  the  eoCton  manufacture.  Thus,  by  giving* 
the  franchise  to  these  three  great  towns,  all  those  diiferent 
interests  wcmld  be  represented  in  this  House. 

My  right  honcnirable  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  tot 
the  Home  Department,  gave  this  House  to  understand^ 
upon  a  former  evening,  that,  on  some  future  occasion^  he 
may  acquiesce  in  granting  the  franchise  to  diese  towns. 
Now,  Sir,  I  contend,  that  if  we  axe  to  give  representatives 
to  these  manufacturing  districts  at  any  time,  it  should  be 
done  now.  .This  is  the  occasion  fbr  giving  them  that  pri- 
vilege, if  we  are  to  give  it  to  them  at  all.  But  I  am 
afraid,  Sir,  that  whatever  thk  House  may  do,  or  hereafter 
be  inclined  to  do,  it  will  be  disappointed  in  its  efforts  by  an 
opposition  in  another  place.  I  ftnliy  concur  m  tiie  opiakm 
expressed  by  a  noble  friend  of  mme,  the  late  Foreign 
Secretary,*  who,  when  a  member  of  this  House,  said,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  Mots  on  this  country,  in  die  eyes  of 
all  intelligent  and  well-informed  persons,  wasv  that  sncdb 
m  important  class  as  the  great  manvifiueturing  popu- 
lation should  be  almost  entirely  without  vepreseatati'ves 
in  Parliament.  In  like  mannar,  the  late  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, when  a  bill  was  sent  up  from  this  House,  trans- 
ferring the  elective  franchise  fvom  Grampound  to  Leeds^ 
stated,  that  it  would  be  desirable  tiiat  the  words  ^  Leeds 
and  Yorkshire,"^  should  be  omitted  in  the  bill,  and  die 
selection  of  the  place  left  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
And  what  did  my  noble  friend  add  upon  that  occasion  ? 
He  said,  that  if  it  were  left  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
to  select  the  place,  it  would  be  understood  that  the  fran- 
chise would  be  given  to  some  large  and  populous  town. 

It  is,  Sir,  upon  such  principles,  that  I  support  the 
noble  lord'^s  motion  on  this  occasion.  We  ought  not  to 
•  The  Earl  of  Dudley. 
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allofr  technicalities  to  stand  in  the  way  of  real  practical 
improvements.     The  Grovemment  and  the  Legislature  must 
keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.     They  should  neither 
be  behind  it,  iM»r  before  it.     I  do  not  think  it  safe  for 
Goveriunent    never    to  come  down   with   atiy  important 
measure  of  reform,  until  they  are  driven  to  do  so  by  over- 
whelming majorities.     My  noble  friend  who  has  proposed 
the  amendment  is  young,  and  he  will  live  to  see  the  day, 
when  the  representative  franchise  must  be  granted  to  the 
great  manufacturing  districts.     I  candidly  confess  I   think 
thai  that  time  is  fast  approaching,  and  that,  one  day  or 
oCher^  his  Majesty^s  Mimsters  wiB  come  down  to  this  House 
to  propose  such  a  measure,  as  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
salvation  of  the  country.     I  think  tha«  is  little  chance  dT 
seeing  the  elective  franchise  extended  to  these  towns  by  the 
disfrandlisement  ci  rotten  boroughs,   by  reason    of   the 
o{qposition  to  be  encountered  in  another  place; 'and  I  would 
reeoimnend  the  noble  lord,  if  he  should  obtain  leave  to 
bring  in  a  l»ll,  to  provide  in*  it,  that  a  committee  of  this 
House  shall  be  competent  to  decide  the  question  in  future ; 
and  that  whenever  it  shall  have  sufficient  evidence  laid  be- 
fore it,  that  a  borough  has  been  guilty  of  corruption,  it 
shall  report  the  same  to  tfie  House ;  that  the  subject  shall 
then  be  referred  to  a  second  committee,  as  a  committee  of 
appeal,  who  shall  again  take  all  the  facts  of  the  case  into 
consideration ;  and  that,  if  that  second  committee  should 
ccxifirm  the  conviction  made  by  the  first,  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  borough  shall  forthwith  take  place,  without 
rendering  it  necessary  to  submit  our  privileges  or  our  rights 
to  the  judicature  of  any  tribunal  elsewhere.     That,  Sir,  I 
think,  the  best  way  to  proceed,  instead  of  going  before  an 
unwilling  jury,  and  before  parties  who  can  thwart  all  our 
efforts   to  assert   our   privileges.     There  is  nothing  new 
in  this  principle.     It   is   acted   upon   by   every  election 
committee  of  this  House.     I  will  only  mention  the  instance 
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of  the  Bath  election  committee,  who,  when  corruption  was 
proved  against  the  corporation^  decided  that  every  person 
pajdng  scot  and  lot  in  that  city  were  entitled  to  vote.  Thus 
establishing  a  principle  which,  if  acted  upon  in  other  places 
in  England,  would  introduce  a  far  greater  change  in  the 
representative  system,  than  ever  could  be  effected  by  the 
measure  which  I  have  recommended.  I  despair  of  ever 
seeing  the  representative  franchise  transferred  from  a  rotten 
borough  to  a  populous  manufacturing  district,  unless  in 
some  such  way  as  that  which  I  have  mentioned.  I  am 
anxious  that  the  fair  claims  of  these  great  towns  to 
send  representatives  to  Parliament  should  be  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  legislature.  It  is  upon  such  grounds 
that  I  support  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord.  The 
motion  would  certainly  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  me 
if  it  had  gone — as  I,  the  other  night,  recommended  the 
House  to  do,— to  transfer  at  once  the  franchise  from  East 
Retford  to  the  populous  and  important  town  of  Birming- 
ham ;  but  I  hope  that,  however  the  noble  lord  and  jny- 
self  may  differ  in  some  details  on  the  road,  we  shall  arrive 
together  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 

The  House   divided:    For    Lord    John   RusBelPB  motion,    140. 
Against  it,  188.    Majority  against  the  motion,  48. 


LORD  PALMERSTON'S  MOTION  RESPECTING  THE 
AFFAIRS  OF  PORTUGAL. 

March  10. 
This  day  Lord  Palmerston  moved  for  the  production  of  sundry 
Papers,  to  explain  the  part  which  the  British  Government  had  Uken 
in  the  Affairs  of  Portugal.  The  motion  having  been  supported  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Morpeth,  Mr.  E.  Davenport,  and  Sir 
Francis.  Burdett,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Herries,  Mr.  Calcraft,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  and  said  :— 

The  motion  of  my  noble  friend  is  not  founded  upon  idle 
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curiosity,  or  a  wish  to  intermeddle  improperly  in  the 
diplomatic  transactions  of  this  country  with  other  states. 
But  surely,  Sir,  it  will  not  be  denied  to  us,  that  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  Parliament  to  watch  over,  and  if  neces- 
sary to  control  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Grovemment. 
Surely  it  will  not  be  denied  to  us,  that  it  is  one  of  our 
highest  functions  to  enquire  how  far  that  policy  is  con- 
sistent with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country ;  and 
above  all,  that  it  becomes  us  not  to  neglect  that  duty,  when 
a  question  has  arisen,  and  is  now  pending,  which  affects  not 
only  the  public  interest,  but  the  honour,  the  good  name, 
and  the  station  of  England  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

Sir,  it  was  well  observed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
by  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Inverness- 
shire,*  that,  for  the  two  last  years.  Parliament  had,  in  a 
manner,  abdicated  all  exercise  of  its  just  authority  in  those 
respects.     He  was  certainly  correct,  and  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  wish  we  may  not  some  day  have  cause  to  repent  of 
that  neglect.     If  ministers  deserve  the  praise  of  having, 
during  that  period,  deferred  to  the  judgment  of  Parliament, 
and  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  sacrificed  their 
own,  upon  some  questions  of  the  highest  importance  in  our 
domestic  policy,  is  it  too  much  to  enquire,  whether,  by  the 
like  course,  a  more  salutary  direction  might  not  have  been 
given  to  their  foreign  policy.     In  foreign  policy  the  Gro- 
vemment has  had  its  own  way — ^in  the  great  feature  of  our 
domestic  pcdicy  it  has  wisely  yielded  to  an  impulse  not  its 
own;  and  I  think   I  may  state  as  the  result,  that  if  it 
,  stands  high  for  the  latter  conduct,  it  has  acquired  any 
thing  but  credit  for  the  former,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
intelligent  and  well-informed,  not   only  of  England,  but 
of  every  country  of  Europe,   in  which  political  discus- 
non  is  permitted,  and  in  which  men  are  allowed  to  take 
an  interest  in  public  affairs. 

*  Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
VOL.  iir.  a  K 
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It  would  lead  me  into  too  wide  a  field  for  the  debate  of 
this  evening,  if  I  were  to  compare  generally  the  situation 
in  which  this  country  now  stands,  with  that  which  it  occu- 
pied before  we  fell  into  this  state  of  apathy  and  indifference 
to  our  foreign  concerns.     I  may,  however,  be  perncdtted  to 
state — and  I  do  it  without  fear  of  contradiction — that  when 
that  great  calamity  befel  England,  the  death  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning; this  country  was  respected  and  looked  up  to,  frolii 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other— «very  where  the   real 
friends  of  order,  of  peace,  of  national  improvement,  felt  a 
just  confidence,  that,  with   Mr.  Canning  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  England  was  on  their  side;  that  she  was  not  likely 
to  countenance,  by  her  counsels  or  her  conduct,  the  mis- 
chievous schemes  and  restless  views  of  either  of  the  two 
extreme  parties,  which  unfortunately  exist,  more  or  less,  in 
every  part  of  the  continent — equally  adverse  to  the  incre- 
dible, but  highly  dangerous  fcJOiy  of  those  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  bring  every  thing  in  the  institutions  of  civil 
society  back  to  what  they  were  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  of  those  who  wish  to  revive  and  again  call  into 
activity  the  spoliating  spirit  of  that  revolution,  and  again 
to  demolish  the  landmarks  of  property,  and  disturb  the 
peace  and  settlement  of  Europe,  as  fixed  in  the  year  1815. 

Whatever,  Sir,  may  be  the  defects  of  the  general  arrange- 
ments among  the  great  powers  of  Europe  made  at  that 
period,  they  have  certainly  preserved  it  in  peace ;  and  the 
nations  have  become  so  sensible  of  its  blessings,  that  the 
statesman,  must  be  little  less  than  insane  who  seeks  to 
revive  the  calamities  of  war.  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
declare,  that  I  abjure  all  community  of  feeling  with  those 
who  wish  again  to  disturb  the  repose  of  Europe.  Nothing 
but  the  preservation  of  national  honour,  or  of  national  inde- 
pendence, could  justify  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

It  has  l)een  truly  stated,  that  Mr.  Canning  had  no  share 
in  the  formation  of  the  Portuguese  constitution ;  and  the 
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fact  is  so  notorious,  that  no  arguments  arc  required  to 
prove  it.  But  that  Mr.  Canning  never  interfered  con- 
caning  this  constitution  is.  Sir,  a  very  different  propo- 
sition. I  am  able  to  bear  my  personal  testimony  to  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Canning  on  the  subject  of  the  Portuguese 
constitution ;  for  it  so  happened,  that  I  was  in  his  com- 
pany when  tidings  were  transmitted  from  Paris  of  that 
constitution  having  been  brought  to  Europe  by  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  received  in  Por- 
tugal, and  the  vexation  expressed  by  him  upon  the  occasion 
was  extreme.  He  took  great  pains  to  make  it  known  that 
he  had  not  advised  the  giving  of  that  constitution;  but 
since  it  had  been  given,  he  did  not  refuse  it  his  counte- 
nance. Considering  who  was  the  bearer  of  that  constitu- 
tion to  Europe,  and  considering  the  activity  of  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  who  was  stated,  in  a  despatch  of  Sir  William 
A^Court,  to  be  solicitous  for  its  adoption,  it  was  a  very 
natural  inference  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese,  that  this 
country  was  anxious  to  support  it. 

In  the  autumn  after  it  had  been  sent  to  Europe,  it  was 
acknowledged  by  persons  of  all  classes  in  Portugal ;  and 
when  a  faction,  supported  by  Spain,  or  as  it  was  described 
by  Mr.  Canning,  '^  a  furious  fanatical  cabal  swaying  the 
King  of  Spain  in  his  own  cabinet,^  and  supplied  with  arms 
and  stores  from  thence,  made  its  appearance  in  opposition  to 
the  constitution,  a  force  was  sent  by  Great  Britain  to  pro- 
tect Portugal  from  the  invasion.  After  such  conduct, 
it  was  in  vain  to  state  that  we  did  not  undertake  to  defend 
the  constitution  against  foreign  enemies:  from  that  moment 
the  cannection  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  was 
identified  with  the  maintenance  of  those  free  institutions, 
and  from  that  moment  Portugal  was  necessarily  divided 
into  two  parties — ^British  and  Spanish.  I  can  further 
assert,  that  from  the  moment  our  ambassador  at  Vienna 
signed  the   protocol   concerning   the  government  of  Por- 

2x2 
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tugal,  from  that  moment  We  were  as  much  bound  by  his 
acts,  as  if  his  Majesty^s  Government  had  sent  out  special 
instructions  to  him  upon  that  subject^  and  he  had  com- 
municated the  fact  of  having  received  those  instructions 
to  the  other  parties  engaged  in  the  negotiation.  Yet  my 
right  honourable  friend  has  referred  to  the  papers  con- 
nected with  that  negotiation,  and  has  contended  ftx>m  them, 
that  in  consequence  of  Sir  Henry  Wellesley  having  received 
no  instructions  from  his  Majesty'^s  Grovemment,  therefore 
that  Government  was  not  bound  by  his  acts. 

Now,  Sir,  let  the  House  see  how  that  statement  agrees 
with  the  facts.  In  adverting  to  the  present  point  in  dispute, 
I  am  not  about  to  betray  any  information  which  I  may 
have  obtained,  while  holding  a  place  in  his  Majesty^s 
council.  I  will  state  nothing  but  what  I  have  heard  from 
others — ^nothing  except  what  has  been  made  matter  c^ 
the  most  perfect  notoriety-^nothing  but  what  has  been 
supplied  from  documents  already  published;  and  the 
House  will  see  that  my  right  honourable  friend  has  not 
stated  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  Nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
tinct and  explicit  than  the  statement  put  forth — ^that  it  was 
the  first  object  of  the  British  Government  to  establish 
peace  between  the  different  branches  of  the  House  of 
Braganza,  and  to  maintain  the  constitution  sent  to  Por- 
tugal by  Don  Pedro.  Of  that  principle  Sir  Henry 
Wellesley  was  perfectly  apprised ;  and  nothing,  I  confess, 
could  exceed  the  surprise  with  which  I  heard  my  right 
honourable  friend,  the  President  6f  the  Board  of  Trade, 
give  a  denial  to  such  a  statement.  I  shall.  Sir,  be  able  to 
show,  from  documents  already  before  the  public,  that  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Vienna  was  instructed,  and  did  all 
in  his  power,  to  bring  about  the  maintenance  of  the  Por- 
tuguese constitution  of  Don  Pedro.  It  is  not  denied  in 
any  quarter.  Sir,  that  that  constitution  had  an  advocate  in 
the  negotiations   at  Vienna.     Now,  does  any  one  suppose 
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that  that  advocate  was  Prince  Metternich  ?  Which  was  it 
more  likely,  that  he  or  Sir  Henry  Wellesley  would  act  the 
part  of  advocate  upon  such  an  occasion?  When  I  hear 
that  our  ambassador  was  passive  and  not  active  in  those 
negotiations,  I  cannot  help  referring  to  the  Protocol  of  the 
23d  of  October.  It  sets  out  with  stating,  that  "  after  the 
Protocol  of  the  last  conference  had  been  read  and  ap- 
proved, th^  British  Ambassador  announced  that  he  had  a 
confidential  and  important  communication  to  make  to  the 
Congress."  The  House  may  very  naturally  inquire, 
what  was  that  important ^and  confidential  communication? 
Nothing  less  than  that  it  had  been  discovered  that  certain 
persons  at  Paris  and  Madrid  had  organized  a  plan  to 
overthrow  the  liberal  institutions  of  Portugal,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  indisposing  Don  Miguel  to  act  fairly  and 
honestly  by  the  constitution  sent  byhis  brother ;  and  that 
therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  on  Don  Miguel  to 
pledge  himself  strongly  in  support  of  that  constitution. 
Thus,  then,  it  is  obvious^  that  England,  in  every  part  of 
th^se  conferences,  maintained  the  attitude  and  position  of 
an  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  Portuguese  constitution, 
and  gave  the  people  of  Portugal  reason  to  believe,  that 
those  amongst  them  who  also  supported  it  should  have 
the  benefit  of  her  assistance,  countenance,  and  support. 

Soon  after  tliis  Don  Miguel  wrote  to  his  brother,  Don 
Pedro,  and  in  Uiat  letter  pledged  himself  to  govern  accord* 
ing  to  the  Constitution.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  of  the 
same  purport  to  his  sister.  Then  came  his  proclamation  to 
the  Portuguese  people,  containing  similar  assurances,  and 
last,  thouj^  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  not  the 
least  important,  there  was  the  letter  of  Don  Miguel  to  our 
Sovereign — there  was  the  contract  made  with  the  people  of 
£ngland  through  their  Monarch — a  contract  made  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  and  of  which  the  people  of  Europe  looked 
for  the  performance  to  the  moral  weight  and  character  of  the 
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English  Government  and  the  English  nation.  All  Europe, 
I  affirm,  was  led  to  place  confidence  in  Don  Miguel, 
in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  England,  and  the 
communication  which  he  had  had  with  her.  I  will 
not  add  to  these  circumstances  all  the  personal  honours 
which  Don  Miguel  received  in  this  country,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  apparent  fairness  of  his  conduct,  and  which 
further  prove  the  feelings  of  our  Government  with 
reference  to  the  Portuguese  Constitution.  But  here  I  re- 
quest the  House  to  remember  the  protocol  of  the  12th  of 
January,  to  which  it  is  said  that  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Don 
Miguel  was  no  party.  But,  Sir,  England  was  a  party  to 
it,  and  Austria  was  a  party  to  it,  and  the  subsequait  acts  of 
Don  Miguel  made  him  a  party  to  it ;  yet,  from  his  acts, 
immediately  after  his  return  to  Portugal,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  had  previously  planned  for  the  abandonment 
and  destruction  of  that  Constitution  altogether,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  directly  its  reverse. 

Sir,  Don  Miguel  leaves  this  country  accompanied  by 
the  British  ambassador,  and  supported  by  a  British  force. 
He  arrives  at  Lisbon,  and  before  six  or  seven  days  have 
elapsed,  he  manifests  the  fullest  disposition  to  reject  the 
Constitution,  to  disregard  the  solemn  pledges  he  has 
given,  and  to  break  the  sacred  oaths  by  which  he  ought 
to  have  been  bound*  He  seemed  desirous  to  show,  that  be 
could  trifle  with  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  gratui- 
tously deceive  those  who  placed  confidence  in  him.  His 
conduct  soon  proved,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
his  honour,  no  faith  could  be  put  in  his  oath.  The  House 
has  been  told,  that  the  British  ambassador  remonstrated 
against  his  proceedings;  but  we  ought.  Sir,  to  have  the 
exact  words  in  which  he  did  so  remonstrate,  in  order  that 
we  may  judge  of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  instruc* 
tions  he  had  received,  and  the  principles  which  governed 
the  advisers  of  the  King  in  the  course  which,  upon  that 
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occasion,  tliejr  thought  proper  to  adopt  Let  the  instruct 
tionson  which  these  remonstrances  were  founded  be  pro« 
duced,  and  I  will  prove  to  the  House,  that  even  then  the 
maintenance  of  the  Portuguese  Constitution  was  the  great 
object  of  the  British  Government.  When  my  right  honour- 
able friend  endeavours  to*  implicate  me  and  my  noble 
friend  in  some  of  the  proceedings  complained  of,  I  say 
to  my  right  honourable  friend,  ^<  Give  us  the  pape;rs, 
and  then  we  can  defend  ourselves.^  I  admit  that  the 
despatch  which  actually  recalled  the  troops  did  bear  my 
name;  but  I  am  sure  that  my  right  honourable  friend, 
when  he  made  that  assertion,  had  not  given  himself  time 
to  look  at  the  documents,  imperfect  as  they  are.  The 
letter  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  refer — tliat  from  Sir 
Frederick  Lamb — ^is  dated  the  7th  pf  May,  and  was 
received  in  London  on  the  27th.  Now,  it  happened,  that 
before  the  27th  of  May  I  had  resigned  the  seals  of  the 
Colonial  Department.  This  letter  referred  to  the  copy  of 
a  note  from  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Dudley,  to  the 
Marquis  Palmella.  Why  have  we  not  that  note  before 
us?  On  the  day  on  which  that  letter  was  written,  the 
council  of  Don  Miguel  had  resolved  u|)on  convoking  the 
Cortes.  That  was  the  first  indication  which  we  had  of  a 
disposition  upon  his  part  to  be  guilty  .of  the  treachery 
which  has  marked  his  succeeding  course.  I  again  say, 
that  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  the  order  was 
signed  by  me  which  was  sent  for  the  recal  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  and  that  that  order  was  9ent  after  the  con- 
duct of  Don  Miguel  had  given  some  causje  of  uneasi- 
ness to  his  Majesty^s  Government;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  the  Government  of  that  day  directed 
their  Ambassador  to  address  to  Don  Miguel  the  strongest 
remonstrances  upon  the  nature  and  tendency  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  I  much  wish  that  that  remonstrance  was  now 
on  the  table  of  the  House,  iiiat  Parliament  might  be  enabled 
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to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  then  advisers  of  the 
Crown  had  acted.  The  result  of  the  despatch  which  was 
received  on  the  22rid  of  Jane  was,  that  Sir  Frederick 
Lamb  suspended  his  fiihctions  at'  Lisbon  until  further 
orders,  and  the  other  Powers  all  followed  the  ocample  of 
England.  On  the  ISth  ofJiily,  his  Majesty^s  ministers 
received  a  very  laconic  letter  f rotfi  Sit  Frederic  Lamb,  in 
which  he  said, — *^  I  enclose  the  proclamatn>n  of  Don 
Miguel,  in  which  h^  claims  td  be  recognized  as  King."" 

Thus,  Sir,  it  appears,  that  on  the  13th  of  July  his  M a- 
jesty''s  ministers  received  the  notification  of  his  having 
usurped  the  throne  of  Portugal,  long  after  I  had  ceased  to 
be  connected  with  the  Government.  On  the  18th  of 
July,  ministers  received  this  information,  and  I  beg  to 
remind  the  House,  that  only  three  days  after  the  receipt 
of  this  despatch,  when  one  would  suppose  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  filled  with  indignation  at  the  imposi- 
tion which  had  been  practised  on  his  Majesty — ^the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfiPairs  declared — what  ? — bis 
regret  at  the  usurpation  ?— *his  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  the 
persons  whose  lives  and  properties  had  been  sacrificed  by 
the  usurper  ?  No  such  thing ;  but  ^at  the  friends  of  Don 
Miguel  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  Portuguese  people! 
Thus  did  it  go  forth  to  the  world,  that  the  moral  influence 
of  Great  Britain  had  expired  ;«^thus  did  it  appear,  that 
our  friendship  and  assistance  were  mere  shadows.  Well 
might  the  Portuguese  say,  should  an  English  minister 
again  proffer  them  assistance,  "  Nosciiur  i  socUs^'^ — hea- 
ven  defend  us  from  such  friends !  But  it  seems,  we  are 
to  be  friends  of  neither  party.  As  if  to  make  up  for 
the  praise  thus  bestowed  on  these  actions,  the  noble  Lord  has 
lately  spoken  of  the  character  of  this  wretched  Prince  in  good 
set  terms  of  horror  and  detestation.  There  are  no  terms  in 
our  language,  I  believe,  which  can  adequately  describe 
the  compound  enormity  of  baswess,  perfidy  and  villanj. 
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in  SO  young  a  man.  Before  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  hB£ 
attempted  or  perpetrated  every  crime,  and  displayed  every 
vioe  which  historical  truth  and  poetical  fiction  have  accu-» 
mulated  upon  the  head  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  re- 
roorseless  usurper  that  ever  waded  through  the  blood  of 
innooent .  kindred  and  betrayed  friends  to  the  British 
Throne.. .  The  parallel  may,  perhaps,  not  end  here. .  Por- 
tugal, like  England,  may  have  a  Bosworth  Field,  For 
one,  I  should  not  be  sorjcy  to  see  it.  It  would  be  someljiing, 
at  least,  for  the  honour  of  high  Uneage  and  royal  blood,  if, 
like  our  Richard,  Don  Miguel  should  thus  be  permitted  to 
veil  the  infamy  of  his  life  by  the  courage  which  marked  its 
close ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  said  of  him,  in  the  page  of 
history,  as  it  was  said  the  other  night  by  a  noUe  lord,  that 
he  was  cowardly  because  he  was  cruel.  Let  him  not 
descend  to  posterity  blacker  than  Richard,  and  then,  God 
knows,  he  will  still  be  black  enough.* 

*  A  mistake,  in  the  report  of  this  passag^e,  having  crept  into  one 
of  the  daily  papers,  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  23d  of  March,  called 
the  attention  of  the  Hoose  to  it;  and,  while  he  defended  his  own 
character  from  the  effect  of  it,  he  bore  testimony  to  the  general 
6deHty  of  the  published  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament. 

Mr.  HuaKissoir  said:— 

*^Sir,  I  vise  to  request  your  indulgence  for  a  very  short  time  upon 
a  subicct  personally  interesting  to  my  own  character^  and  in  which  I 
mav  add,  that  of  this  House  is,  in  some  degree,  concerned.  Every 
genUeman  who  hears  me,  is  aware  of  the  great  exertions  that  are 
made  by  the  Daily  Press  to  give  to  the  public  the  speeches  made  in 
this  House,  within  a  very  few  hours  after  they  are  delivered.  This  ar- 
daoos  task  is  executed,  I  believe,  honestly  and  impartially ;  but  from 
the  >iiificulties  which  attend  it,  especiaUy  in  protracted  debates,  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  inaccuracies  sometimes  occur  in 
the  reports. 

"  Upon  ordinary  occasions,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  the  last  man  who 
would  trouble  the  House,  by  calling  your  attention  to  any  trifling  in- 
accuracy ;  but,  Sir,  a  mistake,  which  1  find  has  inadvertently  been 
made,  in  sending  to  the  world  some  words,  purporting  to  have  been 
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But  can  we.  Sir,  talk  of  this  individual  abstractedly,  and 
without  reference  to  the  engagements  into  which  he  has  en- 
tered ?  Can  we  forget  the  pledge  which  he  had  given  to 
the  King  of  England  ?     Can  we  overlook  the  indignity 

used  by  me  on  the  motion  of  my  noble  friend,  respecting"  Portugal, 
is  not  of  that  immaterial  character.  In  that  debate  I  spoke  \ety 
late,  and  in  the  course  of  what  I  addressed  to  the  Hoase,  after 
comparing  the  character  of  the  present  Ruler  of  Portugal  to  that  of 
our  Richard  the  Third,  I  added  something  to  this  effect : — ^that  if 
there  should  ever  arise  a  struggle  for  the  throne  in  Portugal,  be- 
tween the  usurping  uncle  and  his  niece,  the  legitimate  Queen,  for 
one  I  should  not  be  sorry  if  the  issue  of  that  struggle  should  com- 
plete the  parallel;— that  it  would  be  something  for  the  honour  of 
high  lineage  and  royal  blood,  if  a  life  of  wickedness  were  closed 
by  a  death  of  courage.  I  am  the  more  sure  that  I  used  expressions 
to  this  effect,  as  I  followed  them  up  by  stating,  that  Don  Miguel 
would  tlicn,  at  least,  redeem  himself  in  history,  from  the  character 
which  had  been  given  him  in  another  place,  of  being  cowardly  because 
he  was  cruel. 

"  Now,  Sir,  in  some  newspaper  of  the  next  morning,  I  am  made 
to  use  the  foUo>ving  words,  '  It  was  to  ie  hoped,  that  he  would  finish 
*  a  life  of  infamy  by  a  death  of  violence.'  As  1  did  not  read  the  debate, 
it  is  only  very  recently  that  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  this  misrepresentation.  Every  gentleman  must  be  aware,  that 
the  sentiment  put  into  my  mouth  is  calculated  to  convey  a  meaning,  of 
all  others,  the  most  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman.  I  have 
some  reason  to  apprehend  that  such  a  meaning  has,  some  how  or 
other,  abroad,  been  assigned  to  it. 

"  I  have  said  enough.  Sir,  to  rescue  myself  from  the  possibility  of 
so  horrible  a  misconstruction,  and,  1  think,  quite  enough  to  satisfy 
the  House,  that  I  owed  it  to  them,  as  well  as  to  mpelf,  to  trouble 
you  with  this  explanation.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that,  if  what  fell  from 
me  in  the  debate  to  which  I  have  alluded,  could,  by  possibility,  have 
conveyed  such  an  impression  to  the  mind  of  any  one  individual  in  the 
House,  an  immediate  burst  of  indignation  would  have  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  an  instant  disavowal ;  and  I  am  equally  sure,  that  the 
mistake  of  the  news^paper  must  have  arisen  purely  irom  haste  and 
inadvertency;  because  I  rannot*believe  that  any  man,  having  English 
blood  in  his  veins,  would  ascribe  to  another  the  use  of  expression! 
which  might  seem  to  imply,  if  not  to  justify,  assassination." 
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with  which  his  subsequent  conduct  visited  the  monarch  of 
this  country  ?  To  use  a  military  metaphor,  a  gallant  body 
of  British  troops,  including  a  portion  of  his  Majesty's 
household  forces,  had  been  sent  out  as  a  covering  ]iarty,  to 
facilitate  the  assaults  and  attacks  which  Don  Miguel  was 
about  to  malce  on  that  constitution,  which  he  had  sworn  to 
maintain — they  were  sent  out  to  look  on  his  brutal  violence, 
and  to  view,  unmoved,  the  judicial  murders  which  he  was 
committing.  Is  it  for  the  honour  of  this  country  that  there 
should  be  now  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  Portuguese 
wandering  all  over  Europe?  I  can  assure  my  right 
honourable  friend,  whatever  he  may  think,  that  the  im- 
pression throughout  the  world  is,  that  the  constitutional 
party  in  Portugal  has  suffered  deeply  for  their  strict 
adhesion  to  this  country.  My  right  honourable  friend  has 
argued,  that  ministers  are  justified  in  the  course  which  they 
have  adopted,  and  that  they  would  have  acted  improperly 
if  they  had,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  interfered 
with  Portugal.  Why  !  the  history  of  Portugal  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  is  nothing  but  the  history  of  English 
interference;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  in  consequence 
of  the  engagements  which  bind  this  country  to  that  limited 
and  feeble  state.  All  must  know  the  reason  of  the  engage- 
ments  which  bind  us  to  defend  Portugal  from  any  aggres^ 
sion ;  come  from  what  quarter  it  may.  It  is  evident, 
when  an  engagement  so  binding,  and  yet  so  inconvenient 
to  this  country,  has  been  so  long  preserved,  that  there  must 
be  some  leading  and  paramount  interest  which  calls  for  it 
That  leading  and  paramount  interest.  Sir,  is  to  prevent 
Portugal  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  of  those  great 
powers  which  adjoin  that  state,  and  which  this  country  is 
accustomed  to  view  with  jealousy*  Besides,  the  situation 
of  Portugal  is  such  as  to  enable  this  country  the  more 
easily  to  repel  any  design  which  the  Spaniards  may  medi- 
tate  with  respect   to  GilH*altar.     Supporting  that  power 
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agaimt  her  continental  neighbours,  we  keep  a  long  line  of 
sea-coast,  harbours  of  great  utility,  and  a  considerable 
maritime  population  in  the  hands  of  an  ally.  Fk)rtugBl 
ought,  therefore,  to  daim  as  a  right  a  paramount  interest 
in  our  councils.  ' 

.What,  Sir,  has  been  the  faistoi'y  of  our  connection  with 
Portugal  fbr  the  last  thirty  years  ?  Eariy  in  tlie  late  war, 
an  application  was  madd  by  Spain  to  PortQ<^,  calling'on 
her  to  shut  her  portd  >  against  Great  Britain.  And  what 
representation  ^id  Portugid  vtak^  to  this  country  f  She 
said,  that  either  we 'mu6t 'defend  het  at  our  own  expense, 
aqd  with  bur  own-  army  and  navy,  or  eher  that  she 'most 
comply  with-  the  unjust  and^io^oper  requisition  df  Spain^ 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  overtiin  by  the  powerflil 
armies  of  Buonaparte,  this  country  entered  on  the  defence 
of  Portugal,  with  almost  unbounded  profu£»on  of  men,  of 
money,  of  military,  of  naval,  and  of  every  other  description 
of  succour.  Did  we  not  train  up  itf  that  obuntry  a  well- 
appointed  forefe  ?  Did  wfe-  not  give  strength  to  her  govern- 
ment, and  inspire  her  whole  population  with  a  spirit  warmly 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  her  rights  ?  All  this  was  done; 
and  in  what  situation  standi  that  country  now?  Why,  Sir, 
all  that  we  did  has  been  overturned ;  and  general  corruption, 
folly,  feebleness,  and  inunorality  prevails.  Portugal  i»  now 
in  a  state  of  absolute  inability  to  make  any  defence  against 
foreign  aggression.  She  was  as  inefficient  to  defend  herself 
in  1827  as  she  was  at  any  previous  time  when  she  had  called 
foroul*  assistance.  It  is  the  paramount  duty,  then,  of  this 
country  to  encourage  in  Portugal  such  institutions  as  would 
render  her  government  sufficiently  strong  and  powerful,  as 
not  to  be  dependent  on  England  on  every  trifling  occasion  of 
danger.  If  I  were  called  on  to  state  instances  of  our  inter- 
ference, not  during  the  period  of  war,  but  since  the  peace,  I 
would  say,  that  before  the  Constitution  was  sent  over  from 
Rio  Janeiro,  a  large  British  force  was  lying  in  the  Tagus. 
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That  force:  wa8<«UitioDed  th^te^  not  to^eaflrt  one  party  or 
anoftber,  but  to  preserve  the  government  inviolate.  And 
when  JX>n  Miguel  attempted  the  foulest  treason  to  his  sove- 
veigD.  and  his  fath^f  hoiv  waa  it  prevented  ?  Why,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  British  ambassador,  who  ^xmveyed  the 
ipjured.monaroh  on  boaixi  an  English  M^hip  In  the  harbour, 
while  his  rebellious  son  was  sent  ouibof-the.irouatry. 

Speaking,  Sir,  of  inter&fenoe^  I  will  suppose  thai  when 
Den  Miguel  was  engaged  in  ftbe  subversion  of  the  Portu«- 
guese  Constitution,  in  violating  the  most  solenan  pledges, 
and  profiting  by  the  presenoe  of  the  British  force  to  per. 
petrate  a  series  of  the  most  odious  treacheries,-— I  will  sup- 
pose that  Donna  Maria,  the  rightful  Queen  of  Portugal, 
had  then  arrived  in  that  country,  and  had  placed  herself 
at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  party  ;o*^what,  I' ask,  would 
then  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  British  ambassador  P 
Would  behave  deserted,  her,  or  would  he  not  rather,  like 
the  . ambassador  in  18S4,,  have  protected  her  by  British 
force  against  domestic  treason  ?  Does  the  relationship  of  the 
parties  mak^  any  di^Terence,  the  rights  of  the  partiea  being 
the  same  ?  Does  absence  make  any  difference  as  to  these 
rights  ?  I  think  noti  ^nd  if  the  British,  ambassador  re^ 
ceived  the  sancticMi.of  the  Govemmat  in  one  case,  he 
would  not  have  deserved  its  censure  in  another* 

My  right  honourable  friend  seems  not'  to  like  the  Con-- 
slitution  of  Portugal,  because  the  Emperor,  it  af^ars, 
framed  it  in  less  than  a  week,  and  because  it  is  not  suited 
to  the  disposition  of  the  Portuguese.  I  do  not  stand  up  to 
defend  that  Constitution ;  but  it  iis  no  answer  to  me  to  say 
thatit  must  bedefective^  lYecause.it  was  framed  in  so  short  a 
time.  Let  my  right  Jbgnourable  friend  recollect  how  long 
Louis  18th.  was  occupied  in  framing  the  Charter  of  France. 
I  believe  the  Charter  of  France — ^and  I  hc^  it.  will  not 
die  a  premature  death-r- was  promulgated  in  three  days 
after  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure  was  pointed  out. 
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When  the  House  is  gravely  told,  that  England  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  other  countries, — ^that  this  is  equally  con- 
trary to  her  practice,  and  the  law  of  nations, — I  beg  to  ask, 
what  has  been  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  but  a  history  of  such  interference  ?    Naples,  Spain, 
Piedmont,'  all  the  smaller  states  of  Europe,  have  been  so  in- 
terfered with.     The  fact  is,  that  the  sort  of  Constitution  to 
be  interfered  with  justified  or  condemned  interference.    Do 
any  people,  urged  by  their  .wants,  proceed  in  a  peaceable, 
orderly,  and  quiet  manner  to  remodel  their  ancient  usages, 
giving  themselves  institutions  intended  to  secure  life  and 
property,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  improvement,  while 
they  afford  a  protection  against  arbitrary  power; — if  those 
institutions  involve  the  liberty  of  discussion,  and  the  free, 
dom  of  the  press,  and  promise  to  establish  a  regular  and  free 
Constitution ; — ^if  they  are  brought  about  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  people,  all  the  despots  of  Europe  imme- 
diately join  to  crush  them.     No  question  is  asked,  whether 
the  Constitution  be  good  or  bad,  fit  or  unfit ;  the  only 
question  is,  ^^  Does  the  Constitution  flow  from  the  people, 
is  it  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  public  sentiment  ?'^  and 
if  it  be,  is  it  to  be  unhesitatingly  crushed  ?   That  the  Por- 
tuguese  Constitution  came  from  a  legitimate  source,  even 
the  despots  of  Europe  cannot  deny ;  that  it  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Portuguese  people  is 
equally  certain :  But  when  this  Constitution  is  put  down  by 
a  fanatical  rabble,  headed  by  priests,  and  stimulated  and 
supported  by  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  then  the  people  of 
England  hear  of  nothing  but  the  doctrine  of  non-interfer- 
ence,— then  my  right  honourable  friend  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,    though    never    over-anxious    to    recognise    the 
power  of  the  people, — ^found  their  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference on    the   impropriety,  the  impolicy,  of  appealing 
against    the    voice    of   the    people.       The   Constitution 
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had  the  marks  and  stamps  of  freedom,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  supported.  Though  reeognised  by 
all  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  Europe,  it  is  n6t  for  one 
moment  to  be  defended.  Had  an  attack  been  made  on  an 
absolute  monarch  by  the  people,  their  armies  would  in- 
stantly have  marched  to  his  jcscue.  They  looked,  how- 
ever, with  complacency,  and  with  approbation,  on  the  over- 
throw of  free  institutions. 

Sir,  it  is  not  for  England  to  hold  counsel  with  those  who 
entertain  such  doctrines  respecting  the  duty  of  sovereigns. 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  language  used  on  hearing.of 
Don  MigueFs  usurpation ;  and  is  that  the  only  indication 
we  have  given  of  our  readiness  to  support  him  ?  What  is 
the  reason,  I  would  ask,  of  the  breathless  haste  with  which 
the  blockade  of  Oporto  was  recognised, — ^a  blockade  so 
utterly  inefficient,  and  even  ridiculous,  that  whilst  the 
government  at  Oporto  was  sitting,  devising  measures 
against  Don  Miguel,  the  first  intimation  of  it  was  conveyed 
by  the  newspapers?  All  Europe  was  astonished  that 
Great  Britain  should  so  prematurely  have  thrown  its  great 
influence  into  the  scale  of  usurpation. 

My  right  honourable  friend  has  said,  ^^  Would  you  have 
gone  to  war  d"*  Why,  if  England  had  manifested  her  opi- 
nions in  the  tenour  of  her  conduct,  and  especially  if  she  had 
declared  those  opinions  to  her  allies,  such  a  declaration 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  crush  the  usurper. 
Even  if  war  were  the  result,  no  man  could  deny,  that  a 
war  against  a  usurper,  a  rebel  against  his  sovereign,  and  a 
persecutor  of  his  people,  would  have  been  just.  But  had 
we  merely  blockaded  the  Tagus,  or  issued  a  declaration,  or 
made  a  display  of  force,  that  would  have  been  sufficient, 
and  there  Vould  have  been  an  end  of  the  usurpation.  But 
the  fact  of  this  interference  in  support  of  the  usurper,  and 
against  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Portugal,  is  no  longer  an 
inferential  charge  against  the  Government.     It  has  lately 
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been  avowed  by  the  head  of  that  Government,  that  his  pro- 
ceedings in  respect  to  Terceira  were  pursued  with  that 
intent     With  grief  and  mortification,  greater  than  I  can 
trust  myself  to  express,  did  I  hear  it  deckred,  that  the 
state  of  Terceira  was  not  such  as  it  ought  to  have  faeen^ 
and  woidd  have  been,  had  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  done 
their  duty,  as  this  country  had  done  hers.    Sir,  what  is  the 
plain  meaning  of  this  declaration  ?  That  we  have  done  every 
thing  in  our  power,  and  more,  as  it  will  be  made  too  plainly 
to  appear,  than  the  law  of  nations  sanctioned,  for  the  odious 
purpose  of  putting  Terceira   under  the  dominion  of  Don 
Miguel;  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  other  powers 
had  not  co-operated  with  us  in  this  iniquitous  project.     We 
are  disappointed,  forsooth,  because  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands would  not  send  his  ships  of  war  to  prevent  Count  Villa 
Flor  and  his  gallant  companions  from  finding  an  asylum  in 
that  island — and  yet  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  is  not 
committed,  as  England  is  committed,  to  the  protection  of 
those  who  have  stood  by  the  Constitution  and  their  lej^ti- 
mate  Sovereign,  and  who  have  been  taught  by  us  to  believe 
that,  in  so  doing,  they  are  standing  by  the  connection  of 
their  country  with  Great  Britain :  but,  if  not  committed  to 
tliem,  he  felt  himself  bound  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
claims  of  misfortunes. 

Sir,  at  the  time  I  am  now  speaking,  this  ill-omened  de- 
claration has  probably  reached  the  young  and  gallant  hero. 
Count  Villa  Flor,  who  is  charged  with  the  defence  of  that 
island,  and  who  has  shown  how  worthy  he  is  of  that  trust, 
by  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  he  repulsed  the  Miguelite 
forces  last  autumn.  What  must  have  been  his  feelings 
at  reading  this  declaration  ?  amounting  as  it  does  to  an  ex- 
pression of  regret  and  disappoinment,  that  he  had  been 
able^able  unassisted,  able  in  spite  of  the  hostile  inter- 
ference of  England) — ^to  save  himself  and  his  loyal  country- 
men, by  their  own  prowess,  and  their  own  resources,  from 
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the  flcaflblds,  the  tortures,  the  dungeons  of  the  usurper.    I 
think  I  see  him  casting  his  ej^esimind  that  little  idand,  now- 
so  endeared  to  him  by  all  the  noblest  ties  of  patriotism  and 
honMr — ^I  think  I  hear  him  exclaim,  in  the  agony  of  em- 
bittered, but  indignant  feelings,  *<  I  was  but  a  stripling, 
when,  in  1810,  Loid  Wellington  made  his  stand  in  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras.     That  last  little  nook  of  the  land  of  my 
birth  was  them  the  only  spot  in  the  west  of  Europe^  from 
Venice  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  which  was  not  under 
the  yoke  of,  or  in  i|nmediate  subjectibn  to,  one  overwhelm- 
itig  usurpation:    It  was  there  that  I  taw  Lord  Wellington 
plant  that   standKrd  of  defiance    against  the  countless 
armies  of  Buonaparte,  which,  three  years^  afterwards,  flying 
triumphant  across  the  Pyreneeis,  was  waving  in  victory^ 
and  anrid  the  shouts  of  general  peace,  upon  the  ramparts  of 
Thoulouse.    The  sight  of  Lord  Wellington  riiut  up  at 
Torres  Vedras  first  kindled  in  my  youthful  bosom  the  love 
of  freedom,  and  the  asf^tions  <^  honourable  fame.    If 
from  Terceira  I  now  defy  the  tyrant  of  Portugal,  it  is 
because  the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  taught 
me  what  may  be  achieved  by  indomitable  fortitude,  and  by 
unshaken  persieveranoe  in  a  just  cause.    It  is  with  un- 
bounded admiration  of  those  virtues  in  him,  that  I  have 
studied  to  make  him  my  pattern,  and  that  I  raise  my  daily 
piayetv  to  Heaven,  that  I  may  have  the  constancy  to 
emulate  them  for  the  restoration  of  my  lawful  sovereign, 
and  the  deliverance  of  my  native  land.'*     If  these  be  the 
feelings  of  Count  ViQa  Flor,  when  he  receives  the  declara- 
tion to  which  I  have  alluded  with  so  much  pain  and  regret, 
I  can  only  say  that,  with  those  sentiments,  I  had  rather  be 
Count  Villa  Flor,  shut  up  with  his  faithful  band  at  Ter- 
oeira,  than  die  Prime  Minister  of  England,  r^retting  that 
he  and  they  are  still  able  to  defy  the  vengeftnce  of  Don 
Miguel ;  and  fearing  that  from  thence,  they  may  at  last 
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accomplish  the  downfall  of  his  t3rraiiny,  and  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  happiness  to  Portugal. 
-  Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  I  contend,  that  whether  Parliament 
looks  to  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  or  its  interests,  whether 
it  looks  to  the  opinion  of  foreign  states  or  to  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  freedom ;  it  is  bound  to  interfere— it  is  bound 
to  call  for  that  information  which  can  alone  enable  it  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  ministers.  I 
wish  for  inquiry,  and  for  the  interposition  of  the  authority 
and  opinion  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  prevent  those  further 
proceedings  which  would  make  the  ministers  of  England 
appear  disadvantageously  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  form 
a  blot  in  our  history  in  all  time  to  come.  Something  has 
been  hinted  at  of  a  treaty  of  amnesty.  I  will  only  say, 
that  xmless  it  be  guaranteed  by  something  more  trustworthy 
than  the  oath  of  Don  Miguel,  no  man  ought  to  rely 
upon  it. 

The  House  divided  :  For  Lord  Palmerston's  motion,  73.    Agfainst 
it,  150. 


MR.  HUSKISSON'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  COUNTRY. 

March  16. 

This  day,  Mr.  E.  D.  Davenport  moved,  "  that  the  Petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  complaining  of  the  Distresses  of  various  classes 
of  the  Community,  he  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their  g^evances  and  the 
remedy  thereof."  Upon  which.  Sir  Charles  Burrell  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  "  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  national  distress,  and  whether  any  and  what  reme- 
dies can  be  applied." 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose,  and  spoke  in  substance  as  foU 
lows : — 

Sir; — ^The  principal  arguments  which  have  hitherto 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  motion, — I  might,  indeed, 
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say  the  whole — ^by  those  who  have  given  it  an  unqualified 
support,  turn  upon  some  undefined  alteration,  which  they 
wish  to  effect  in  our  Currency. 

The  honourable  baronet  who  immediately  preceded  me, 
has  ventured  into  the  field  of  prophecy.  He  predicts,  that 
we  must,  ere  long,  come  to  one  of  these  alternatives — 
either  a  depreciation  of  the  currency,  by  a  return  to  an 
inconvertible  paper  circulation,  or  a  national  bankruptcy. 
The  honourable  baronet  fortifies  himself  in  this  predic- 
tion by  quoting  one  from  Mr.  Hume,  whom  he  describes 
as  a  true  prophet,  for  having  foretold,  in  his  Essay  upon 
Public  Credit,  ^Hhat  bankruptcy  would  be,  at  no  distant 
period,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  extension  of  our  debt."** 
Many  years  have  elapsed — ^more  than  seventy — since  this 
prediction  of  the  philosopher  was  given  to  the  world.  I 
hope  that  the  honourable  baronet  may,  for  as  many  years, 
oxittnue  to  survive  his  prophesy,  and  to  serve  his  country  ; 
but  however  long  his  life  may  be,  I  trust  that  many  more 
years  will  pass  away,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hume,  before 
the  honourable  baronet  is  found  to  have  been  a  truer  pro- 
phet than  his  predecessor  has  proved. 

Now,  Sir,  I  trust  that  neither  the  honourable  member 
for  Shaftesbury,  who  has  originated  this  motion,  nor  my 
honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Shoreham,  who  has 
moved  the  amendment,  will  consider  that  I  am  wanting 
in  respect  to  them,  if  I  decline  to  argue,  at  any  length, 
the  state  of  our  Currency,  in  reference  to  the  alterations 
which  were  made  in  it,  between  the  origin  of  its  de- 
rangement in  1797  and  its  final  restoration  in  1819-  From 
the  period  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  in  1810,  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  state 
my  opinions  on  this — ^the  great,  though  not  the  only, 
source,  of  the  diflSculties  of  the  country — that  I  willingly 
leave  to  others  the  task  of  following  the  honourable 
gentlemen    upon    this    exhausted  subject.      I  will  only 

2l2 
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sUte,  that  in  1819^  when  the  Bill,  now  called  Mr.  Peel's 
Act,  was  brought  in,  I  was  unavoidably  kept  away  finm 
the  house  by  illness ;  otherwise  I  should  have  given  to 
that  measure  my  active  and  cordial  support.  In  1822, 
when  a  motion  was  brought  forward  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Essex,  for  revising  that  act,  and  altering 
the  standard  of  value,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  stating 
very  fully  my  sentiments  upon .  the  subject.  To  that 
motion  I  moved  an  Amendment  in  the  following  woids, 
^^  That  this  House  will  not  alter  the  standard  of  the  gpld 
and  silver  coins  of  this  realm,  in  weighty  fineness,  or  deno- 
mination.'"* In  this  amendment,  after  two  nights^  debate, 
the  House  concurred,  by  a  majority  of  194  to  SO. 

If  this.  Sir,  was  the  resolution  of  the  House,  three 
years  only  after  the  act  of  18199  how  much  more  ought 
we  to  adhere  to  it  in  18S0  !  The  greatest  of  all  curses^  to 
an  opulent  and  commercial  countxy,  is  a  system  of  vacil- 
lation, unsteadiness,  and  alternation  in  its  standard:  of 
value,  frequently  disturbing  and  unsettling  the  property 
and  fortunes  of  individuals,  and  destroying  the  foundation 
of  confidence  and  security  in  all  omtracts  and  pecuniary 
dealings  between  man  and  man,  as  well  as  in  the  honour 
and  good  faith  of  the  government.  I  wish  I  could  say, 
that  there  are  no  other  causes  connected  with  our  Cur- 
rency (even  as  it  now  is),  which,  by  affecting  commercial 
credit,  render  alternations  in  its  value  far  too  frequent,  and 
which  I  think  it  ought  to  be  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  correct. 

Were  I  prepared  to  admit — which  I  certainly  am  not 
— that  in  1819  we  should  have  been  justified  in  lowering 
the  standard  of  our  currency,  instead  of  simply  restoring 
it,  I  must  not  the  less  contend,  that  we  can  exercise 
no  such  discretion  now.  I  know  there  are  many  well- 
informed  persons  who  take  a  different  view  from  me  of 
the  course  which  we  might  have  pursued  in  1819»  when 
we  had  to  make  a  choice  upon  this  subject  It  is  quite 
*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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consistent  in  them,  thinking  that  we  committed  an  error 
in  1819,  to  maintain,  as  most  of  them,  I  believe,  do,  that 
it  is  now  better  to  endure  the  evils  which  that  error  has 
brought  upon  us,  than  to  venture  to  disturb  the  settle- 
ment once  made,  at  the  risk  of  all  the  disquietude,  alarm, 
and  derangement,  which  would  inevitably  attend  such 
an  attempt.  From  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling,  I  am 
not  afraid  that  any  such  attempt  will  find  many  partisans 
in  this  House ;  and  I  own  that  I  consider  it  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  efficacy  of  every  suggestion  of  relief, 
that  we  should,  if  possible,  pronounce  ourselves  so  de- 
cidedly on  the  permanence  of  our  present  monetary  system, 
as  finally  to  set  at  rest  all  hopes  and  fears  on  this  too  long 
agitated  question. 

There  is  one  branch,  indeed,  of  this  subject  which  does 
not,  I  admit,  involve  any  necessary  alteration  in  the  stan- 
dard of  our  currency :  I  mean,  the  circulation  of  one 
pound  notes,  convertible  into  coin  upon  demand.  Their 
suppression  rei^s  Upon  distinct  grounds.  It  is  manifest 
that  notes,  of  the  same  denomination  with  our  principal 
gold  coin,  cannot  be  allowed,  without  the  efiect  being  to 
drive  the  latter  out  of  circulation.  Such,  therefore,  would 
be  the  consequence  of  small  notes  being  again  permitted. 
Upon  the  first  excitement  in  trade,  leading  to  a  general 
improvement  in  prices,  these  notes  would  be  largely  issued 
to  facilitate  speculations.  The  foreign  exchanges,  for  a 
time,  would  not  be  materially  afiected,  because  these 
speculations,  as  far  as  they  led  to  payments  abroad, 
would  be  provided  for  by  the  exportation  of  our  gold 
coin.  In  this  mode,  the  greater  part  of  our  coin,  as  well 
that  deposited  in  the  Bank,  as  that  in  circulation,  might 
gradually  disappear,  the  exchanges  still  remaining  very 
dightly  affected.  The  importation  of  foreign  goods 
would  be  promoted  by  this  large  exportation  of  our  coin, 
and  by  the  rise  of  all  commodities  in  this  country.    Every 
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thing  vf6u\d  appear  prosperous;  but  the  prosperity 
would  be  short-lived  and  delusive.  The  time  would 
come  in  which  the  Bank  of  England,  alarmed  for  its  own 
safety  by  the  lowering  of  its  treasure,  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  decisive  measures  to  protect 
itself.  The  effect  would  be  a  renewal  of  the  panic  of 
1825,  and  of  all  the  miserable  consequences  by  which  it 
has  been  followed.  If,  therefore,  we  make  up  our  mind» 
again  to  encourage  the  circulation  of  small  notes,  we  must 
be  prepared  for  one  of  these  altematives--either  their 
paving  the  way  for,  and  gradually  leading  to,  another 
Bank  Restriction  (from  which  we  so  narrowly  escaped  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1825),— or  for  alternations  of  fictitious 
prosperity,  such  as  immediately  preceded  that  crisis,  to  be 
followed  by  overwhelming  distress,  such  as  that  by  which 
it  was  terminated.  Upon  this  ground,  it  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  me  to  find,  that  his  Majesty's  Government  have 
resolved  to  maintain  the  suppression  of  one  pound  notes  in 
England ;  not  because  they  are  in  themdeives  depreciation, 
but  because,  so  long  as  they  are  suffered  to  exist,  you  can 
only  escape  the  greater  calamity  of  restriction,  leading  to 
an  incontrovertible  paper  currency,  by  the  evil  only  second 
to  it  in  degree,  that  of  such  a  calamity  as  befell  us  in  the 
autumn  of  1825. 

Looking  to  the  motion,  however,  in  its  more  general 
character,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  underrated  the 
present  distress.  The  numerous  petitions  attest  its  ex^ 
istence,  and  a  document,  recently  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  is  unfortunately  no  slight  confirmation 
that  their  allegations  are  but  too  well  founded.  The  docu- 
ment to  which  I  allude,  is,  <^  An  Account  of  the  monthly 
amount  of  the  sums  paid  in  and  paid  out,  on  account  of 
Savings^  Banks,  for  the  last  two  years."  The  year  1888 
exhibits  the  following  amounts — paid  in,  94f5,448/. — drawn 
out,  678,420/. :— the  year  1829,  paid  in,  449,499— drawn 
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out,  1,444,937/.  The  figures,*  and  the  comparison  which 
they  afford,  speak  for  themselves,  and  must  be  taken  as  a 
strong  indication  of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  labo- 
rious classes  in  the  year  18S9.  But  whilst  I  acknowledge, 
and  deeply  lament^  the  intensity  of  suffering  and  misery 
which  have  been  endured  in  many  quarters,  especially 
during  the  last  severe  winter,  I  cannot  take  that  gloomy 
and  hopeless  view  of  our  situation,  to  which  some  appear 
to  yield  themselves  up.  I  never  can  believe,  that  a  coun« 
try  like  England,  however  crippled  for  a  time  by  some 
derangement  in  the  system  of  its  interior  economy,  can  be 
reduced,  all  at  once,  to  a  state  of  helpless  weakness^  and 
irremediable  decay.  I  have  a  more  just  reliance  upon 
the  sources  of  our  wealth  and  power,  in  every  branch  which 
constitutes  the  substantial  riches  and  real  strength  of  the 
country,  its  agriculture,  its  commerce,  its  manufactures, 
its  immense  accumulation  of  fixed  capital,  the  energy  of 
our  national  character,  and  the  indefatigable  industry  of 
an  ingenious,  enterprising,  and  orderly  population.  I  have 
a  further  ground  of  well  founded  confidence  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  of  sanguine  hope  for  the  future,  in  an  enlight* 
ened  public  opinion,  exercising  every  year  more  and  more, 
under  the  benefits  of  free  discussion,  its  salutary  influence 
upon  the  councils  of  ministers,  as  well  as  upon  the  deli- 
berations of  Parliament  There  is  no  man,  I  think,  who 
can  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  who  can  recollect  the  occur-- 
rences  of  the  last,  or  who  witnesses  those  of  the  present 
session — those  I  might  say  which  have  marked  the  present 
week, — ^without  feeling  this  consolation.  This  growth  of 
intelligence,  it  is  true,  is  not  in  itself  either  productive 
industry  or  national  wealth  :  but  it  is  the  shield  which  pro- 
tects both  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  and  the 

*  This  difference  has,  in  seme  degree,  been  since  accounted  for  by 
change  in  the  law,  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 
allowed  by  Government,  which  took  place  in  November  1828. 
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errors  of  emjHricisin.  It  is  the  finger-post,  whichf  in  the 
hour  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  points  the  path  of  safety, 
and  guides  us  in  the  career  of  rational  inqiroveHi^t 

Admitting  then,  as  I  do,  the  existence  of  distress,  but 
hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  we 
have  seen  its  worsts  it  still  becomes  my  duty,  whikt  I 
cling  to  that  hope,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which,  in  the 
midst  of  profound  peace,  have  produced  such  frequent 
recurrences  of  public  embarrassment 

It  appears  to  me.  Sir, — ^and  it  is  well  known  to  several 
of  my  right  honourable  friends,  that  my  opinion  is  of  much 
longer  standing  that  the  present  emergency, — ^that  the 
main  difficulty,  not  an  occasional,  but  rather  an  habitual 
difficulty,  under  which  this  country  labours,  is  the  too 
great  pressure  upon  the  springs  and  sources  of  productive 
industry :  and  that  this  pressure,  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  its  being  too  great  in  ordinary  times,  becomes 
excessive,  and  is  subject  to  fits  of  exacerbation,  from  any 
incidental  casualty,  such  as  an  ungenial  season,  or  a  tem^ 
porary  derangement  in  any  considerable  branch  of  our  ma^ 
nufactures  or  trade.  To  a  casualty  of  this  description  we 
must  always  be  liable,  but  it  ought  not  to  reduce  us  to 
suffisiing  like  that  which  we  now  endure,  if  we  had  been 
before  in  a  robust  and  healthy  condition. 

If  I  am  asked  the  cause  of  the  habitual  existence  of  this 
too  great  pressure,  I  can  .only  state  the  impression  of  my 
own  mind.  It  is  simply  this,  that,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  annual  income  of  the  country,  by  which  I  mean 
everything,  having  value  in  exchange,  that  is  raised  and 
produced  by  the  labour  of  its  inhabitants,  and  from 
which  fund  are  derived  the  subsistence,  the  ccnnforts,  and 
the  enjoyments  of  all,  from  the  monarch  to  the  peasant, — 
I  say  that,  in  its  distribution,  the  portion  of  it  reserved 
for  reproduction  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  less 
than  it  ought  to  be,  either  for  the  well-being  of  the  la- 
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bouring  chi8aes^-4he  immediate  iDatrument  of  tbat  repio- 
duction,*-<nr  for  the  due  mainteiiaiice,  aad  progretdve 
growth,  of  the  ciqpitais  by  whifi^  their  laJbour  ie  called  into 
active  eacertion. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  this  statement,  I  have  only  said  in 
other  worda,  that  the  wages  of  labour  have  been  too  low, 
and  the  profits  of  fructifying  w  productive  capital  less  than 
they  ought  to  be :  but  there  is  an  advantage,  in  a  discus- 
sion like  the  present,  in  describing  tjiese  evils,  so  as  to 
trace  them  to  their  elementary  causes. 

Many  concurrent  circumstances  have  contributed,  since 
the  restoration  of  peace,  to  produce  this  unsatisfiEu^tory 
state  of  things.  Over  some  of  the  causes  to  which  it  may 
be  traced,  we  have,  from  different  reasons,  little  or  no  con- 
trol :  for  mstance,  we  cannot  regulate  the  course  of  the 
seasons,  <«  the  competition  of  other  countries  with  the 
products  of  our  own  in  the  foreign  market  Neither  can 
we  interpose  our  authority-*-God  forbid  we  should  !-— to 
stop  the  progress  of  improvement  in  mechanical  or  che- 
mical  science,  or  to  interfere  betweai  landlord  and  tenant 
or  in  the  other  pecuniary  dealings  of  society.  To  the  con« 
sequences  of  other  causes  of  difficulty  we  have  deliberately 
submitted,  as  the  only  way  of  escaping  from  &r  greater 
evils ;  for  instance,  in  putting  an  end  to  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency. 

But  there  are  causes  which,  if  they  have  produced  any 
port  of  the  evil,  are  completdy  within  our  control  I 
allude  now  to  that  change  in  our  ccHnmercial  policy,  to 
wbidi  so  much  of  our  present  distress  has  been  ascribed, 
by  clamour  out  of  doors,  and  by  more  than  one  speaker  in 
this  debate.  When  people  are  suffering,  nothing  b  more 
easy^  and,  with  superficial  observers,  more  common,  than 
to  raise,  or  join  in,  any  cry  which  saves  the  trouble  of 
thinking.  Free  Trade,  as  it  has  been  absurdly  nicknamed, 
by  those  who  use  words  without  knowing  what  they  them- 
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selves  mean,  has  in  this  way  been  denounced  by  the  disap- 
pointed selfishness  of  some,  and  adopted  without  consi- 
deration by  oUiers,  as  the  source  of  all  our  difficulties.  It 
has  been  so  designated  by  the  honourable  Alderman,*  one 
of  the  members  for  the  City  of  London,  by  the  honourable 
members  for  Cornwall  and  Newark,  and  by  others ;  but 
none  of  these  honourable  members  ever  condescend  to 
tell  us  what  they  mean,  or  understand,  by  Free  Trade. 
It  is  of  this  that  I  have  before  complained,  and  that  I 
again  complain  on  this  occasion.  Do  they  know  the 
changes  which  hove  been  made  in  our  commercial  policy, 
since  the  restoration  of  peace?  If  they  do,  why  not 
point  out  to  this  house  specifically  the  alterations  of  which 
they  disapprove,  and  move,  as  it  is  fully  competent  for 
them  to  do,  for  the  repeal  of  the  particular  Acts  by  which 
they  have  been  effected,  and  for  the  revival  of  Acts,  now 
no  longer  upon  the  Statute  Book,  by  which  industry  and 
trade  would  again  be  placed  under  their  former  regu- 
lations ?  Would  not  this  course  be  more  consistent  with 
the  straitforward  duty  of  legislation,  than  to  give  their 
countenance  to  a  senseless  clamour,  and  to  keep  up  delu- 
sion and  irritation  among  a  suffering  people^  instead  of 
making  any  attempt  to  administer  that  relief,  which,  if 
they  have  faith  in  their  own  declamations,  it  is  in  their 
power  to  propose  ?  I  say  now,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  gentlemen  to  tell  us,  intelligibly  and  in 
detail,  what  it  is  that  has  been  done  which  ought  to  be 
undone,  and  what  they  would  substitute  for  that  which  is 
now  in  existence.  Every  challenge  of  this  sort  they  have 
hitherto  declined,  forgetting  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  ar- 
raign a  system  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  amend,  and 
that  they  are  sent  here,  not  to  aggravate  what  is  wrong  by 
inflammatory  denunciations,  but  to  correct  it  by  calm  coun* 
sel  and  appropriate  remedies.  This  is  a  duty  which  they 
cannot  expect  to  devolve  upon  those  who  differ  with  them 
•  Alderman  Waithman. 
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in  principle ;  and  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  act  upon  it 
themselves,  their  omission  is  equally  unjustifiable  towards 
those  who  concur  in  their  opinions,  and  towards  Parliament, 
of  which  the  measures  are  the  objects  of  their  obloquy  and 
abuse ;  and  when  I  say  Parliament,  perhaps,  as  the  indi* 
vidual  in  this  House  most  immediately  responsible  for  those 
measures,  and  who,  as  such,  has  come  in  for  the  greatest 
share  of  that  obloquy  and  abuse,  I  too  may  be  allowed 
personally  to  complain  of  the  injustice  towards  myself  of 
this  continued  dereliction  of  their  duty.  Six  or  seven  hun« 
dred  statutes,  passed  for  improving  the  commerce  and  in* 
dustry  of  the  country  by  a  system  of  protection,  prohibi- 
tion, restriction,  and  interference,  have  been  repealed.  How 
many  of  these  laws  do  they  propose  to  rei^nact  ?  Or  do 
they  wish  to  revive  the  whole,  with  all  their  vexatious,  con- 
flicting, frequently  contradictory,  and  invariably  absurd, 
regulations  ?  Do  they  wish  again  to  introduce  prohibition 
as  a  principle  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  and  to  revive 
monopoly  as  a  benefit  to  the  consumer  ?  If  they  do,  in 
Grod'^s  name,  let  them  make  the  attempt,  and  let  Parlia* 
ment,  under  the  guidance  of  common  sense  and  public 
opinion,  decide  between  the  advocates  of  such  a  system,  and 
the  support  of  what  they  deride,  but  dare  not  discuss,  as 
the  system  of  Free  Trade. 

The  honourable  Baronet  who  spoke  last  indeed,  the 
member  for  the  county  of  Cornwall,  has  denounced  that 
system  as  one  which  has  for  its  sole  object  to  force  exports. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  mistaken  view  of  the  subject.  .  A, 
forcing  system,  either  of  exports  or  imports,  is  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  policy  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
recommend.  That  policy  has  been  rather  to  put  ail  end  to 
such  a  system,  and  without  any  forcing,  to  leave  to  indivi- 
duals to  follow  their  own  views,  to  regulate  their  own  spe- 
culations, and  to  consult  their  own  interests.  This  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  general  ride,  applicable  alike  to  the  industry 
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and  the  oommeroe  of  the  oountry.  Exeeptions  to  it  may  be 
justified  upongroundBof^)ecial  expediency;  butdiey ought 
to  be  watched  with  the  more  jealousy,  as  every  such  excep- 
tion is  a  departure  from  that  course  which,  in  the  long-run, 
must  be  most  conducive  to  public  prosperity. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  by  the  honourable  Alderman,  and 
others  of  his  school,  who  cannot  deny  ^at  the  quantity  of 
goods  exported  of  late  years  has  greatly  increased,  that 
the  more  you  export,  the  greater  your  loss ;  and  the  founda^ 
tion  of  this  almost  ludicrous  doctrine  is,  that  the  aggregate 
value  of  such  exports  has  diminished  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  quantity  exported  has  increased.  Do  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  doctrine  seriously  mean  to  contend,  that  our 
expcNt  trade,  upon  an  average,  is  a  losing  concein,  and 
that  it  goes  on  increasing,  year  after  year,  in  proportion  as 
it  becomes  more  and  more  unprofitable  ?  When  I  ask  them 
this  question,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  some  adventures 
have  beenattended  with  loss ;  that  upon  others  the  profit  has 
been  very  small ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  men  of  common 
sense,  prudence,  and  calculation,  would,  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  persevere,  much  less  that  they  should  voluntarily 
increase  their  speculations,  in  any  trade,  when  the  amount 
of  loss  and  not  of  profit  (however  low  the  latter)  was  to 
be  measured  by  the  scale  of  such  speculations.  In  fact, 
Sir»  I  have  one  short  answer  to  the  tenets  of  that  school  of 
which  the  honourable  Alderman  and  the  honourable  mem^ 
ber  for  Newark  are  now  the  acknowledged  chiefs.  It  is 
this, — If  you  resort  at  all  to  the  foreign  market,  you  must 
be  content  to  sell  your  commodities  for  the  prices  which 
you  can  procure  in  competition  with  the  like  articles,  the 
produce  of  any  other  countries.  You  cannot  control  their 
capital, — you  cannot  regulate  their  industry — and  do  you 
expect  to  improve  the  chance  of  meeting  them  at  equal 
prices,  by  subjecting  your  own  people  to  restraints  and 
burthens,  from  which  those  with  whom  they  have  to  com- 
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pete  are  free  ?  The  honourable  Alderman,  therefore^  roust 
make  his  election ;  either  our  export  trade  must  cease,  or 
we  must  be  content  with  the  price  which  the  fcweign  mar«i 
ket  will  yield.    The  purchaser  in  that  market  ooncems 
himself  very  little  about  the  cost  of  production  here,  or 
elsewhere;  quality  and  price  are  the  considerations  by 
which  he  is  governed,  in  his  choice  between  the  British 
and  the  foreign  competitor.    Now,  if  this  be  the  principle 
which  regulates  every  foreign  market  to  which  our  mer- 
chants resort,  does  it  not  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  the  price,  in  our  own  market,  of  every  article,  the  like 
of  which  we  export  for  foreign  consumption,  must  be  regu« 
lated  by  the  selling  price  abroad  ?  If  the  price  abroad  be 
permanently  depressed,  the  home  price  must  partake  of 
that  depression.     This  must  be  my  first  answer  to  thoee 
who  tell  us,  that  the  home  market  of  the  country  is  evevy 
thing,  the  only  market  deserving  of  encouragement.     The 
home  trade  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  great  importance  and 
value ;  but  it  has  been  sacrificed,  ruined,  and  put  down 
(we  are  told)  by  the  forcing  and  encouragement  given, 
under  the  new  system,  to  our  export  trade.     To  maantain 
this  position  the  following  argument,  if  argument  it  can  be 
called,  is  had  recourse  to.     The  increase  of  our  export 
trade  has  been  followed  by  a  more  than  proportionate  do* 
crease  of  the  home  trade ;  by  forcing  the  one  you  have 
injured  the  other,  and  the  result  is,  that  both  have  beeome 
unprofitable.    I  know  not  how  to  measure  the  home  trade, 
except  by  the  luHne  consumption.    It  may  be  difficult,  es- 
pecially  for  an  individual  like  myself,  unaided  by  the  fad* 
titles  which    office    aflinrds,   to  ascertam    accurately  the 
amoujit  of  that  consumption.     I  have,  however,  endea* 
voured,  by  a  reference  to  the  returns  to  this  House,  and 
with  the  aid  of  some  most  intelligent  friends  in  the  mer- 
cantile  line^  to  collect  informaticxi  upon  this  point;   and 
I  will  now,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  state  the 
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result.  I  have  selected  articles  of  the  most  extensive  use 
in  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  I  have  made  my 
comparison  upon  the  consumption  of  five  years ;  namely, 
from  1816  (I  select  this  as  the  year  of  the  highest  re- 
turn)  to  18S0,  both  inclusive,  and  in  like  manner  for  the 
last  five  years,  from  1824  to  182& 

The  first  article  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  Cotton  Wool. 
The  average  annual  importation,  from  1816  to  1820,  was 
139)141,646  lbs. : — ^the  average  annual  importation  from 
1824  to  1828  was  210,886,992  lbs.  The  average  annual 
exportation  of  Cotton  Wool  for  the  same  periods  was,  for 
the  first,  11,873,800  lbs.,  for  the  second,  21,298,800  lbs. ; 
leaving  of  Cotton  Wool  for  manufacture  in  this  country, 
an  annual  average,  for  the  first  period,  of  127,267,846  lbs. ; 
and  for  the  second,  189,588,192  lbs.  These  respective 
quantities  were  disposed  of  in  each  period,  in  the  manufac- 
tured state,  as  nearly,  as  can  be  ascertained,  as  follows: 
first — Cotton  Yam  exported  (one-eighth  being  added  for 
waste),  the  annual  average  of  the  first  period,  19,984,664 
lbs. — in  the  second  period,  48,472,202  lbs. : — secondly — 
Cotton  Cloth  exported  (computing  six  yards  of  cloth  of  all 
kinds  to  be  produced  fiom  one  pound  of  cotton),  annual 
average  of  the  first  period,  255,507,058  yards-^in  the  se- 
cond period,  360,265,256  yards :— thirdly,— Cotton  Cloth 
retained  for  home  consumption  (computing  one  pound  of 
cotton  to  make  five  yards  of  cloth),  in  the  first  period, 
227,003,484  yard&— in  the  second  period,  399,678,923 
yards.  I  may  here  just  observe,  that  the  estimate  of  six 
yards  to  the  pound  of  cotton  for  foreign,  and  of  five  for 
home,  consumption,  is  supposed  to  be  the  nearest  approach 
to  accuracy,  by  those  who  are  practically  most  conversant 
with  the  manufacture 

The  next  article  is  Sheep^s  Wool.  The  annual  average 
importation  of  the  first  period  is  14,443,834  lbs. ;— of  the 
second,  28,356,417  lbs. :  retained  for  home  use,  in  the  first 
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period,  14,480,917  lbs. ;— in  the  second,  87,629,561  lbs. : 
official  value  of  woollens  exported  in  the  first  period — an- 
nual average,  5,313,429/. ;— in  the  second,  5,763,682/. 
Now,  the  principal  quantity  of  tbe  wool  imported  is  of  the 
finer  qualities ;  and  as  the  increase  of  export  in  the  manu- 
factured articles  of  woollen  cloth  is  very  trifling,  it  follows 
that  a  great  increase  of  consumption  must  have  taken  place 
in  this  country ;  unless  it  be  maintained  (which  it  certainly 
cannot,  the  reverse  being  the  fact),  that  the  growth  of 
British  Wool  has  been  diminished  in  a  degree  corresponding 
with  the  increased  foreign  supply.  The  increased  home 
consumption  is  principally  in  fine  cloth  made  of  Saxon  and 
the  high-priced  wools* 

The  next  article  of  import  is  Silk.  The  averages  are  as 
followfr— Raw  and  waste,  from  1816  to  1820, 1,444,000  lbs. 
—thrown  ditto,  303.126  lbs.— from  1824  to  1828,  Raw 
and  waste,  3,437,432  lbs. ;— thrown,  447,504  lbs. ;— the 
export  of  manufactured  silk  goods  has  varied  very  little, 
upon  a  comparison  of  these  two  periods. 

The  importation  of  Flax  is,  for  the  first  period, 
368,871  cwt. ;— for  the  second,  830,421  cwt.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  as  to  the 
quantity  of  Linen  Cloth  exported,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  a  greatly  increased  consumption  at  home. 

Hides,  in  the  first  period,  imported,  679,996 ; — re-ex- 
pcMTted,  221,200;  retained  for  Home  use,  458,796;— in 
the  second  period,  imported,  1,873,314; — re-exported, 
211,448 ; — ^retained  for  home  use,  lj661,866. 

The  next  articles  are  Tallow  and  Palm  Oil,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  candles  and  soap.  Imported  in  the  first  period,  of 
tallow,  545,540  cwt — palm  oil,  34,910cwt.— soap  exported, 
official  valuation,  116,037/. ;— candles  exported,  weight, 
4,931,597  lbs. :— second  period,  tallow  imported,  946,760 
cwt. — palm  oil,  95,942  cwt. — soap  exported,  official  value, 
183,849/. ;  candles  exported,  weight,  7,818,718  lbs. 
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The  last  aitide  wMoh- 1  shali  mention  is  that  of  fir  Urn* 
ber ;  the  annual  a? eiage  import  -of  the  first  period  wtm 
289>379  loads :— in.  the  second,  for  four  years,  endii^  18ST 
(I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  return  fbr  18K8), 
541^664  loads. 

There  remains,  however,  one  other  branoh  of  our  national 
wealth  and  industry,  to  which  I  must  advert  before  I  quit 
this  part  of  the  subject.  From  its  importance^  bodi  in  a 
commerciid  and  political  point  of  view,  I  could  not  pass  it 
over,  even  if  it  had  been  omitted  by  the  honourable  mem* 
bers  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  debate.  I  allude.  Sir, 
to  our  Shifqotng,  which  is  stated  to  be  fast  verging  to  decay 
and  ruin.  If  it  had  been  asserted,  that  the  profits  of  tlia 
Ship-Owner  were  very  greatly  diminished,  as  compared  to 
the  period  of  war,  and  that  they  were  small,  even  when  c$l* 
culated  upon  the  present  reduced  value  of  the  ship,  I  oer^ 
tainly  should  not  deny  the  position.  I  regret  that  Ae 
returns  of  capital  in  this,  as  in  other  brandies  of  productive 
industry,  are  less  than  I  could  widi  them  to  be ;  but  when 
the  interest  of  money  and  the  profits  of  stock  are  generally 
low,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  the  capital  employed 
in  Shipping  should  form  an  exception.  Indeed,  from  of- 
cumstances  peculiar  to  the  shipping  interest,  it  was  likdj 
to  sufier  a  greater  revulsion  than  any  other  firom  the  reeto* 
ration  of  peace. 

At  the  dose  of  the  war,  our  shipping  had  engrossed  tlie 
navigation  of  other  countries ;  and  near  ooe«ixth  of  Ae 
tonnage  of  our  merchant  ships  was  emplt^ed  in  the  public 
service  as  transports.  The  conomerce  and  navigation  of 
other  nations  are  now  returned  to  thdr  usual  course  in 
peace,  and  nine-tenths  of  our  transports  have  been  dia- 
charged  from  the  public  service.  By  the  Returns,  which 
were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  course  of 
last  session,  it  would  appear,  that,  in  the  year  1816^  we 
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had  S5,864  registered  vessels,  measuring  S,783,940  tons  ;— 
and  that  in  ISSS,  the  number  of  registered  vessels  was  only 
S4,095,  measuring  2,508,191  tons.  This  diminution  has 
been  commented  upon,  as  shewing  conclusively,  the  gradual 
and  melancholy  decline  of  the  Shipping  Interest.  It  is, 
perhaps,  scarcely  worth  while  to  observe,  that  by  the  same 
Return  the  tonnage  appears  to  have  been  reduced,  so  early 
as  1823,  to  2,S06,760  tons ;— that  in  1827,  it  is  stated  at 
2,460,500  tons ; — ^being  in  the  first  of  these  two  years,  a 
trifle,  and  in  the  second  48,000  tons  less  than  in  the 
year  1828.  But  it  is  more  material  to  state,  that  in  the 
year  1816,  the  amount  of  tonnage  was  swelled  by  return- 
ing many  ships  which  had  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  at 
present  the  Returns  are  accurately  made. 

There  is  another  parliamentary  paper,  however,  which 
was  also  furnished  last  session,  and  which,  if  properly  con- 
sidered, in  conjunction  with  that  to  which  I  have  now 
referred,  will  throw  great  and  very  satisfactory  light  upon 
this  subject.  It  is  the  paper  which  exhibits  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  British  vessels,  entered  inwards  and  cleared 
outwards,  in  our  trade  with  all  foreign  parts,  for  the  same 
period  as  the  former  paper,  namely,  from  1814  to  1828, 
both  inclusive.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  1816  the 
total  tonnage  of  our  registered  shipping  was  2,783,940 : 
now,  in  that  year,  the  total  tonnage  entered  inwards  from 
all  foreign  parts  was  1,415,728— <;leared  outwards  to  all 
foreign  parts,  1,340,277  tons-<making  together  2,756,000— 
being  a  fraction,  more  than  one  ton  of  shipping  for  every  ton 
of  goods  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards.  In  1828 
our  whole  tonnage,  as  I  have  already  stated,' was  2,508,191 ; 
but  in  that  year  the  entries  inward  were  2,094,367 — and 
the  clearances  outwards  2,096,897 — ^making  together 
4,190,754  tons,  being  somewhat  less  than  five^ighths  of  a 
ton  of  registered  shipping  to  every  ton  of  goods  entered  in- 
wards and  cleared  outwards,  and  being,  moreover,  a  ]X)si- 

vot.  III.  2  M 
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live  increase  upon  t^e  oitries  and  dearanoes  of  1816>  to 
the  amount  of  l,4f34»754  tons; — rather  more  than  either  of 
them  separately  amounted  to  in  that  year.    I  might  further 
state,  that  the  account  of  vessels  entered  inwards   and 
cleared  outwards  for  18S9  has  been  delivered  this  morning, 
and  is  asfollows:~inward8  2,184,535— outwards2,06S,179, 
making  together  4,247,714  tens, — an  increase,  aathe  House 
will  perceive,  upon  the   antecedent  year.     Now  I  need 
scarcely  remark  to  the  House,  that  the  quantity  of  goods, 
carried  to  and  fro  between  this  country  and  all  fordgn 
parts,  in  British  ships,  within  a  given  period,  is  the  true 
measure  of  the  degree  of  employment  and  activity  of  our 
commercial  marine.     If  our  ships  had  been  navigated  back- 
wards and  forwards,  at  the  same  rate  of  movement  in  1828 
as  in  1816,it  would  have  required  upwardsof  4,200,000  tons 
to  have  executed  the  transference  of  goods,  which,  in  1828, 
was  performed  by  2,500,000  tons  of  registered  shippings — 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  accelerated  movement  of  1828 
had  prevailed  in  1816,  the  transference  of  goods  which,  in 
that  year,  required  2,788,940  tons,  mij^t  have  been  accom- 
plished by  about  1,700,000  tons  of  registered  shipping.     If 
gentlemen  think  this  change  amisfortune,nothing  can bemore 
easy  than  to  rectify  it    We  have  only  to  restore  the  vexa- 
tious and  contradictory  laws,  partly  fiscal,  partly  protective, 
as  they  were  called,  partly  commercial,  which  threw  im- 
pediments and  delays  in  the  way  of  our  commerce  and 
navigation*   ^We  have  only  to  take  care  that  ships  should 
not  load  and  unload,  make  their  entries,*  and  obtain  their 
clearances,  with  the  present  ease  and  dispatdi.    We  have 
only  to  restore  in  our  Custom-Houses  the  regulations  which 
harassed  the  shipowner  and  the  merchant,  and  to  provide 
that  the  convenience  and  expedition,  now  so  conspicuous  in 
our  commercial  docks,  should  be  so  checked,  and  encum- 
bered with  dilatory  forms  and  useless  interference,  as  to 
bring  us  back  to  the  more  sober  pace  of  our  former  system. 
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This  IB  a  task  which  I  can  scarcely  be  called  upon  to 
undertake;  let  those  who  arraign  these  improvements  as 
ruinous  innovations,  propose  their  repeal,  and  thus  bring 
the  two  systems  to  a  fair  issue. 

But,  before  they  attempt  to  effect  their  purpose,  let  them 
calculate  the  results  to  the  Shi{^ng  Interest  In  trade, 
the  economy  ol  time  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  economy 
of  money.  Every  restraint  is  an  increased  expenditure  of 
the  one  or  the  other.  It  adds,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to 
the  charge  at  which  the  raw  material  can  be  ddiyered  to 
our  manufacturers,  and  the  manufactured  article  conveyed 
to  the  foreign  market.  It  operates  as  a  premium  in  favour 
of  rival  manufactures,  and  as  a  tax  upon  our  own.  From 
what  fund  is  that  premium  to  be  drawn,  and  that  tax  paid, 
except  from  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer's  capital,  and 
the  wages  of  the  labourer  whom  he  employs  ?  Fw^  as  was 
well  observed  by  the  gallant  member  for  Windsor,  the 
price  in  the  foreign  market,  be  it  what  it  may,  must  deter- 
mine the  price  in  our  own  market.  If  we  are  beaten  in  this 
race  of  competition,  we  shall  want  fewei^  carriers  to  effect 
the  interchange  of  the  products  of  our  industry,  against  the 
raw  materials  of  other  countries.  And  how  is  the  Ship- 
ping Interest  to  be  benefited  by  the  curtailment  of  oiur 
foreign  trade  P 

The  truth  is,  that,  under  all  the  difficulties  with  which 
our  general  industry,  including  our  shipping,  has  had  to 
contend,  since  the  restoration  of  peace — difficulties  growing 
out  of  the  enormous  expenditure  of  wa^ — ^the  necessary 
restoration  of  our  currency — and  the  active  rivalry  of 
other  nations — ^nothing  but  a  timely  relaxationof  our  res- 
trictive and  expensive  system,  would  have  enabled  us  to 
bear  up  against  the  complicated  disadvantages  of  our 
situation.  That  relaxation,  so  far  as  it  has  gone — and  it 
ought  to  go  further — ^has  been  gradually  introduced,  with 
due  r^;ard  to  the  interests  and  arrangements  which  had 
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grown  up  under  a  different  system.  But  for  the  uiterven- 
tion  of  so  many  years  of  war,  and  of  a  war  so  peculiar  in 
its  character,  these  improvements  would  have  been  intro- 
duced, not  only  at  an  earlier  period,  but  with  less  of  friction 
and  embarrassment  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  For  I  can 
take  upon  myself  to  afRrm,  from  personal  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Pitf  8  sentiments  and  views,  that  there  was  nothing  which 
he  more  regretted,  in  the  derangement  of  war,  than  the  in- 
terruption which  it  gave  to  the  improvement  of  our  com- 
mercial policy, — an  improvement,  which  he  looked  to  in  the 
temperate  and  cautious  liberation  of  trade  and  industry, 
from  all  unnecessary  shackles  and  impediments. 

These  arguments.  Sir,  may  have  little  weight  with 
that  select  class,  who  claim  to  be,  exclusively,  our  prac- 
tical guides  in  political  economy.  With  them,  foreign 
commerce  is  a  matter  almost  of  indifference :  according  to 
them,  England  can  be  great,  happy,  and  flourishing,  within 
herself.  Of  what  England  they  are  speaking,  I  know  not ; 
certainly  not  of  this  country,  as  it  now  exists.^  The  raw 
materials  of  every  great  branch  of  our  industry  (mineral 
wealth  excepted)  are  derived,  either  wholly,  or  in  great 
part,  from  foreign  soils.  Cotton, — which  gives  employ- 
ment to  perhaps  two  millions  of  people — ^wholly.  Silk, 
which  employs  about  500,000, — ^wholly.  Wool,  in  great 
proportion. — Hemp  and  Flax,  in  a  proportion  still  greater. 
— ^Fir  Timber  for  all  building  purposes,  nearly  the  whole. — 
Dyeing  Drugs,  the  same- — I  say  nothing  of  luxuries,  such 
as  wine,  &c.  But,  looking  only  to  the  articles  which  I 
have  enumerated,  I  would  ask — are  gentlemen  prepared  to 
dispense  with  the  comforts  which  the  use  of  them  here 
.affords  to  our  population  ?  And  if  they  are,  are  they  still 
further  prepared  to  tell  us  how  that  population  could  be 
maintained,  if  the  conversion  of  these  raw  materials  did  not 
give  employment  to  their  industry  ?  With  what'but  that 
manufactured  industry  can  wc  purchase  them  from  other 
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countries  ?  Have  we  any  superfluous  raw  materials  of  our 
own,  with  which  to  make  the  purchase  ?  Where  is  the 
spare  com,  or  the  spare  produce  of  oiir.  soiU  which  can  be 
sent  abroad  for  this  purpose  ?  No,  Sir,  of  these  productions 
we  do  not  grow  enough  for  our  own  wants.  Our  popula- 
tion, then,  so  far  as  it  is  employed  in  working  up  the  raw 
materials  of  other  countries,  must  find  in  its  own  industry 
the  means  of  procuring  those  raw  materials.  Without  them, 
that  industry  must  cease;  that  population  (it  amounts  to 
millions)  must  perish ;  and  then  indeed,  England — ^but  not 
England  great,  happy,  and  flourishing — England,  reduced 
to  its  former  insignificance  and  barbarism — ^may  disregard 
foreign  trade. 

If,  then,  relief  is  not  to  be  looked  for  by  undoing,  but 
rather  by  persevering  in  and  extending,  our  present  system 
of  conunercial  policy ;  our  next  inquiry  must  be,  how  far 
that  relief  is  attainable  by  a  revision  of  the  Finances  of  the 
country.  Within  the  limits  of  public  faith,  the  amount  of 
onr  taxation  is  under  our  control ;  and  in  respect  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  assessed,  distributed,  and  raised,  the 
whole  public  revenue  may  be  considered  as  liable  to  what- 
ever alterations  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  may  find 
expedient 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  its  positive  amount,  under 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  since  the  restora^- 
ticm  of  peace.  I  had  occasion  to  state  my  opinion  on  this 
subject  to  the  Committee  upon  Agricultural  Distress  in 
1821,  and  as  it  is  recorded  in  their  Report,  I  beg  leave 
very  shortly  to  refer  to  it     It  is  as  follows : — 

^  Your  Committee  cannot  disguise  from  themselves,  that 
the  weight  of  the  public  burthens  of  the  country,  their 
nominal  amount  remaining  the  same,  must  be  more  severely 
felt,  in  proportion  as  the  money  incomes  derived  from 
trading,  farming,  and  manufacturing  capital  and  industry 
are  diminished.     No  exertion,  therefore,  sliould  be  omitted 
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to  endeavour  to  reduce  those  burthens,  as  nearly  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  in  the  degree  in  which  such  incomes  have 
been  reduced :  for,  in  conddering  this  subject,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  general  amount  and  real 
pressure  of  taxation  have  been  positively  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  the  improved  value  of  our  currency.'* 

I  stiU  retain  that  opinion;  indeed,  every  thing  which 
has  since  occurred  has  only  tended  to  oonfinn  it.  The 
course  at  which  it  points  is  obvious.  It  is  that  which,  I 
willingly  admit,  is  now  followed  by  his  Majesty^s  Grov«m- 
ment.  Credit  is  due  to  them  for  the  retrenchments,  cer- 
tainly not  inconsiderable,  which  they  have  already  made,  as 
well  as  for  the  new  checks  which  they  have  established,  and 
the  further  ones  which  they  contemplate,  for  repressing 
that  tendency  to  the  growth  of  expenditure,  which  con- 
stantly prevails  in  every  department  of  the  public  service. 
A  tendency  which,  as  it  pervades  all  branches  of  expendi* 
ture,  requires  to  be  steadily  watched,  and  kept  within 
bounds— of  late  years  it  appears  to  have  been  most  vivar- 
dous,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  that  branch  which  is 
familiarly  called  the  Dead  Weight. 

After  all  the  details  and  explanations  upon  this  subject, 
which  I  have  heard  with  satisfaction  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  I  remain  of  opinion,  that  the  proposed  re- 
gulations ought,  in  some  instances,  to  be  drawn  somewhat 
tighter,  and  that  retrenchment  may  be  carried  considerably 
further.  The  Government  has  once  gone  over  the  wide 
field  of  expenditure,  but  what  they  have  cut  down  is  not 
adequate  to  the  wants  and  expectations  of  the  country.  Let 
them  repeat  the  operation,  and  they  will  find  that  more 
than  gleanings  are  left  behind.  In  the  collection  and 
management  of  the  revenue,  it  was  admitted  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  there  is  still  room  for  rcducticm 
and  reform.  The  diplomatic  and  consular  establishment 
may  be  pared  down  without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 
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The  door  of  admission  to  half  pay^  retired  allowances,  and 
superannuations  of  every  sort,  must  be  further  straitened 
and  narrowed.  A  careful  revision  of  the  Colonial  Esta- 
blishments will  afford  a  considerable  «aving.  The  expoioes 
incurred  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ought,  on  every  considera- 
tion, to  be  greatly  diminished.  The  laxity  of  control  over 
the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  arising  from  Crown  Lands 
calls  for  revision.  This  branch  of  the  revenue,  as  much  as 
the  Customs  or  Excise,  constitutes  a  part  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  subject  to  the  expences  of  management  Under 
this  head  of  Management  it  may  be  proper  to  include  the 
expence  of  the  maintaining,  repairing,  and  keeping  up  that 
part  of  the  Crown  Estate,  which  is  expressly  reserved  for 
the  recreation  or  state  of  the  monanrh,  such  as  parks, 
lodges,  &c.;  but  as  in  the  Civil  List,  so  in  this  instance,  a 
specific  annual  sum  ought  to  be  allotted  for  that  purpose; 
not  to  be  exceeded  without  an  application  to,  and  an  ex-* 
press  vote  of,  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  are  also  the  savings  which  may,  I  hope,  be  effected 
in  the  great  heads  of  our  expence,  the  military  and  naval 
establishments  of  the  country.  I  have  made  no  objections 
to  the  estimates  for  th^  Army  and  Navy  this  year.  In 
fixing  the  numbers,  the  Grovemment,  acting  upon  their  in- 
formation and  responsibility,  have  a  right  to  expect  some 
degree  of  confidence  from  the  House ;  especially  if,  from 
circumstances  of  notoriety,  it  should  appear  that,  in  the 
pending  concerns  of  the  world,  some  matters  remain  to  be 
adjusted,  and  that  every  thing  is  not  in  its  right  place.  If, 
by  the  next  year,  the  mists  which  surround  us  shall  be 
dissipated,  if  the  political  horizon  shall  be,  on  every  side, 
dear  and  bright,  if  Ireland  shall  continue — ^as  I  km  con- 
fident it  will— to  improve  in  its  internal  tranquillity,  and  in 
good  feelings  towards  this  country,  I  should,  in  the  ensu- 
ing session,  expect  no  inconsiderable  reduction  in  the 
aoKMint  of  our  public  force. 
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'  Wliatever  savings  may  be  effSscted  in  all  these  branches 
of  expenditure,  or  in  any  other,  they  will  add  so  much  to 
our  relief.  But,  when  the  whole  of  the  charge  over  which 
we  can  exercise  any  immediate  control,  is  not  more  than 
11,000,000/.,  the  further  reduction  which  remains  practi 
cable, '  to  be  consistent  with  the  public  safety,  and  the 
efficiency  of  Government,  cannot  be  very  considerable. 
Indeed,  I  much  doubt  whether,  if  we  are  to  retain  a 
reasonable  surplus  of  revenue, — I  will  not  say  upon  the 
principle  of  a  sinking  fund,  but  as  the  necessary  guard 
and  provision  against  the  effect  of  those  fluctuations  to 
which  our  public  income  is  liable, — any  further  absolute 
reduction  of  taxation  can  be  anticipated,  from  the  utmost 
amount  of  retrenchment  that  can  be  made,  unless  the 
produce  of  the  remaining  taxes  should  be  very  greatly 
encreased,  in  consequence  of  the  relief  now  to  be  given  to 
the  people. 

I  will  shortly  state  the  grounds  of  this  opinion.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimates  the  surplus  of  the 
present  year  at  about  2,600,000/.  I  will  take  for  granted 
the  data  upon  which  this  estimate  was  made.  I  hope  my 
right  honourable  friend  will  not  think  that  I  am  doing  him 
a  disservice,  when  I  remark,  that  he  has  under-stated  the 
extent  of  relief  which  he  is  about  to  give  to  the  country. 
He  estimates  it  at  8,400,000/. :  now,  the  average  net  pay- 
ment into  the  Exchequer  from  the  duties  about  to  be  taken 
off,  for  a  period  of  the  last  five  years,  was  3,737,000/. ;  and 
as  the  barley  crop  failed  in  one  of  those  years,  1827, 1  think 
it  may  be  taken  in  round  numbers  at  3,750,000/.,  leaving, 
consequently,  a  deficiency  upon  the  estimated  surplus  of 
this  year  of  1,150,000/.  Now,  if  the  reduction  of  the  4  per 
cents.,  taken  at  700,000/.,  the  new  taxes  proposed  by  my 
right  honourable  friend,  estimated  at  400,000/.,  and  the 
fiulher  savings  to  be  made,  should  amount  altogether  to 
2,000,000/.,oursurplus  would  be  ratherles8thanl,000,000/.. 
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being  an  allowance  of  about  two  per  cent,  upon  our  income, 
to  meet  all  the  incidents  and  casualties  to  whibh  it  is 
liable. 
'  Assuming,  then,  that  absolute  abatement  of  taxation 
cannot,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  carried  further,  the  ques- 
tion which  remains  for  consideration  (and  I  can  assure  tlie 
House  that  I  have  anxiously  turned  it  in  my  own  mind,  in 
the  interval  since  the  Budget  was  made  known  to  us)  is, 
will  the  proposed  remission  be  all  that  is  requisite  for  the 
effectual  and  permanent  relief  of  the  country  ?  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  incline  to  think  it  will  not.  In  the  view 
which  I  take  of  our  present  diificulties,  the  main  cause  of 
them,  in  my  opinion,  as  stated  at  the  outset  of  what  I  have 
now  addressed  to  the  House,  and  which,  that  I  may  not  be 
misunderstood,  in  substance  I  repeat,  is  this — ^that  in  the 
distribution  of  the  annual  wealth  of  the  country,  taking  it 
according  to  the  ordinary  and  admitted  division  into  rent, 
profits  of  stock,  and  wages  of  labour,  the  two  latter,  from  a 
complication  of  concurrent  circumstances,  of  which  taxa- 
tion is  one,  are  now  in  the  receipt  of  less  than  their  just 
share.  I  may  further  state,  that  such  a  condition  of 
society  cannot  long  be  continued,  without  its  laying  the 
foundation  of  national  impoverishment.  There  is  a  short 
passage  in  Adam  Smithes  ^*  Wealth  of  Nations,^  which  so 
forcibly  points  out  the  calamitous  tendency  of  this  condition 
of  society,  that  I  cannot  forbear  pressing  it  upon  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  the  House.  '<  To  complain,^  he  says,  *^  of 
the  liberal  reward  of  labour,  is  to  lament  over  the  necessary 
effect  and  cause  of  the  greatest  public  prosperity.  The 
condition  of  the  labourer  is  hard  in  the  stationary,  and 
miserable  in  the  declining  state.  The  progressive  state  is 
in  reality  the  cheerful  and  the  hearty  state  to  all  the  different 
orders  of  society.  The  stationary  is  dull — the  declining 
melancholy.^ 
If  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  this  state  of  things, 
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and  if  we  cannot  be  adequately  protected  against  the  risk 
by  any  practical  diminution  in  the  positive  amount  of  our 
burthens,  may  we  not  guard  ourselves  against  it  by- some 
change  in  the  principle  and  distribution  of  the  remaining 
taxation  ? 

In  i^proaching  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  am  aware  that 
I  am  treading  upon  tender  ground.  I  know  that  I  shall 
not  only  meet  vdth  great  difference  of  opinion,  but  that  I 
shall  expose  myself,  probably,  to  considerable  ckunour  and 
obloquy.  It  is  impossible  to  touch  upon  it  without  coming 
into  collision  with  the  interests  (at  least  as  the  parties 
understand  them)  of  many,  and  those,  perhaps,  the  most 
powerful  both  in  this  House  and  in  the  country.  But,  Sin 
when  I  am  addressing  you  upon  a  subject  of  such  deq> 
importance,  I  feel  myself  bound  by  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
be  the  consequence  to  myself  personally  what  it  may, 
to  state  a  strong  doubt  (I  wish  to  put  it  no  higher), 
whether  we  shall  afford  adequate  relief,  without  removing 
a  larger  amount  of  those  taxes  which  press  directly  upcm 
income  arising  from  capital  engaged  in  industry,  and  upon 
the  income  of  labour  to  which  that  capital  gives  employ- 
ment ; — ^transferring,  as  far  as  may  be  indispaisable,  the 
burthen  upon  all  that  class  of  income  which  arises  from 
capital  not  so  employed. 

Sir,  my  gallant  friend,  the  member  for  Windsor,  has 
called  upon  us  to  compare  the  habits  of  society,  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  with  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 
Like  him,  and  with  him,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place.  Let  any 
man  compare  the  metropolis  now  with  what  it  was  at  that 
period;  not  only  its  positive  growth,  but  still  more  the 
extension  of  splendor  in  buildings,  in  furniture,  in  plate,  in 
the  habits  of  luxury,  and  in  display  of  every  description. 
Having  mentioned  plate.  Sir,  I  may  remark,  as  a  striking 
evidence  of  this  change,  the  difference  of  the  amount  of  the 
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duty  upon  that  one  article,  between  the  year  1804  and  the 
last  year.  The  rate  of  duty  upon  silver  wrought  plate  in 
1804  was  Is.  Sd.,  upon  gold  I69.  per  ounce ;  it  was  after- 
wards raised  to  la.  Gd.  upon  silver,  and  to  17«.  upon  gold. 
But  what  has  been  the  increase  in  the  net  produce  of  the 
duty  P  It  has  risen  from  less  than  5,000/.  in  1804,  to 
upwards  of  105,000/.  in  18S8;  a  rise  of  more  than  twenty-- 
fold,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  diminished  supply  from 
the  mines,  and  the  consequent  encreasing  value,  of  the 
precious  metals.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  this 
augmented  consumption  shows  how  large  a  portion  of  gold 
and  silver  is  annually  diverted  from  the  purposes  of  coin  to 
those  of  ornament  and  luxury. 

Have  the  articles  most  necessary  to  the  scanty  comfort 
of  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  been  mul- 
tiplied in  the  same  proportion  P  I  am  afraid  that,  in  too 
many  cases,  an  inverse  ratio  would  rather  be  the  correct 
answer.  Look  at  the  earnings  and  condition  of  that  popu-« 
lation  which  raises  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  from  early 
dawn  to  midnight  throws  the  shuttle  for  bare  subsistence, 
and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  artisans,  who  minister 
to  all  the  various  enjoyments  and  gratifications  of  wealth, 
in  this  great  town.  Contrast  the  hourly  dealings  for  mil- 
lions, at  that  great  mart  of  money,  the  Stock  Exchange, 
with  the  stinted  transactions  and  falling-off  of  our  country 
markets.  In  London  the  bankers,  the  monied  men  of  all 
descriptions,  complain  of  the  glut  of  money.  We  hear  of 
seven  or  eight  millions  deposited,  for  want  of  employment, 
in  the  Bank  of  England  alone.  Ingenuity  is  incessantly  at 
work  in  devising  new  and  tempting  speculations,  to  call 
forth  these  locked-up  capitals,  of  which  too  large  a  portion 
has  already  been  thrown  away  upon  rash  and  gambling 
speculations,  or  placed  at  hazard  upon  the  precarious  se- 
curity of  foreign  loans.  In  the  country,  you  hear  of  nothing 
but  the  bewailings  of  industry,  and  the  want  of  money, 
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confidence,  and  credit.  The  country  banker  reluctant  to 
make  advances,  and  the  prudent  man,  who -is  still  solvent, 
cautious  and  tardy  in  applying  for  them,  because  produc- 
tive speculation,  however  carefully  conducted,  holds. out  too 
little  prospect  of  gain  to  compensate  for  the  risk  of  loss, 
with  which,  more  or  less,  it  must  always  be  attended.  It 
is  notorious  to  -all,  who  know  what  is  passing  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  kingdom,  that  country  banks, — ^in  better 
times,  those  salutary  reservoirs  for  the  alternate  deposit  and 
distribution  of  circulating  wealth,  through  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  active  industry— rnow.  send  that  wealth  up  to  town, 
to  be  lent  for  short  periods  upon  stock,  and  other  floating 
securities  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  This  system  is,  pea*- 
haps,  safe  for  themselves,  but,  at  best,  of  yerj  doubtful 
benefit  to  the  public ;  affording,  for  aught  I  know,  to  a  few 
individuals  increased  facilities  for  gigantic  speculations; 
swelling  still  further  the  already  overgrown  fortunes  of 
some,  but  bringing  misery  and  ruin  upon  others;  and 
diverting  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  all  who  come 
within  its  vortex,  from  the  sober  and  steady  courses  of 
their  forefathers,  to  pursuits  as  little  conducive,  I  believe, 
to  individual  happiness  and  moral  worth,  as  they  certainly 
are  to  the  growth  of  wealth  in  the  country;  pursuits 
which,  were  they  multiplied  even  an  hundred-fold,  could 
never  add  the  value  of  one  pepper-corn  to  our  national 
resources ;  whilst  all  the  classes,  from  whom  alone  wealth 
can  really  flow,  are  labouring  under  difiiculties,  and  com- 
plaining of  distress. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  our  present  taxation  upon 
the  productive  industry  of  the  cogntry,  we  must  constantly 
bear  in  mind  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  state  of  peace, 
and  of  a  free  competition  of  the  industry  of  other  countries 
with  that  of  oiu-  own,  in  the  general  markets  of  the  world. 
These  consequences,  as  it  has  been,  already  so  well  stated 
;u  this  debate,  arc,  first, — (hat  we  cannot  obtain  for  our 
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oommodities  a  better  price  than  that  at  which,  in  this  race 
of  competition,  the  like  commodities  can  be  raised,  pro- 
duced, and  brought  to  market,  by  other  countries ;  and, 
secondly, — ^that  the  price  at  which  we  can  sell  abroad  must 
determine  the  price  in  the  home  market.  Now,  Sir,  let  us 
foUow  out  these  admitted  axioms  in  all  their  necessary  and 
legitimate  bearings  and  results. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  spirit  of  improvement,  an 
anxious  desire  to  promote  industry,  zeal  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  in  all  pursuits  connected  with  mechanical 
and  chemical  science,  and  in  the  beneficial  application  of 
them  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  are  now  the  pervading 
feelings,  not  only  of  every  people,  but  of  nearly  every 
government,  in  the  civilized  world.  Neither  can  it  be 
denied  that,  in  several  countries,  a  greater  degree  of  free- 
dom in  their  institutions,  and  a  greater  security  for  pro^ 
perty,  have,  imder  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  peace, 
promoted  the  growth  of  capital,  and  the  other  fabilities 
which  are  necessary  to  manufacturing  and  commercial 
enterprise.  This  is  the  rivalry,  every  day  growing  more 
formidable,  with  which  our  capital,  and  industry,  and 
skill,  have  to  contend.  If  we  meet  it  under  some  advan* 
tages,  we  have  also  great  and  growing  disadvantages  to 
encounter.  Do  not  let  us  lose  sight  of  the  fearful  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue,  if  we  are  distanced  in  the  race. 
The  greatest  of  all  follies  on  such  an  occasion,  would  be  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  difficulties  which,  taken  in  time,  we  may, 
perhaps,  overcome,  but  which,  by  procrastination,  we  can- 
not evade.  For  a  long  time  we  have  been  the  greatest 
manufacturing  and  trading  nation  in  the  world.  We  ex- 
port for  sale  abroad,  in  a  manufactured  state,  more  or  less 
of  almost  every  thing  which  we  raise  or  produce.  Of  the 
raw  materials  of  our  soil  the  export  is  next  to  nothing. 
They  are  barely  adequate,  indeed  I  might  say  inadequate, 
to  the  subsistence  of  our  population.     Upon  an  average  of 
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years,  we  cannot  do  without  a  supply  of  foreign  com ;  and 
of  cheese,  butter,  and  other  articles  we  have  a  large 
annual  importation.  Our  com  laws,  however  expedient  to 
prevent  other  evils,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  are 
in  themselves  a  burthen  and  a  restraint  upon  its  manufiK!- 
turing  and  commercial  industry.  Whilst  the  products  of 
that  industry  must  descend  to  the  level  of  the  general 
market  of  the  world,  the  producers,  so  far  as  food  is  con- 
cemed,  are  debarred  from  that  level.  If  the  price  of 
subsistence, — that  is,  the  price  of  those  particular  articles 
which  we  never  export,  and  are  frequently  compelled  to 
import — be  materially  dearer  here  than  anywhere  else, 
that  deamess  cannot  be  shifted  to  the  articles  which  we  do 
export.  It  must  fall  in  the  way  of  deduction,  either  upon 
the  wages  and  comforts  of  the  labourer,  or  upon  the  profits 
of  those  who  afford  liim  employmait. 

Here,  then,  is  oae  inevitable  cause,  constantly  (opera- 
ting to  keep  alive  a  struggle  between  productive  capital 
and  productive  labour,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  bring 
both  to  a  lower  level : — because  the  disadvantage,  under 
which  they  have  to  contend,  arising  from  a  difference  in 
he  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  increased  in  prc^r- 
tion  as  the  pn>gressive  improvement  of  rival  nations  ap- 
proximates their  manufacturing  skill  and  industry  more 
nearly  to  our  own.  Are  not,  then,  the  circumstances, 
which  enhance  the  price  of  subsistence  in  this  country,  a 
strong  reason  why  we  should  endeavour  to  lighten,  as  much 
as  possible,  other  burthens  which,  by  their  direct  operation, 
tend  to  aggravate  this  disadvantage?  See  to  what  an  ex- 
tent your  Excise  and  Customs  prove  that  you  do  not  suffi- 
ciently attend  to  this  consideration !  Full  three-fourths 
of  your  revenue  are  levied  under  these  two  heads ;  and  by 
far  the  greatest  proportion  of  that  amount  upon  articles 
necessary,  either  for  the  subsistence,  the  clothing,  or  the 
humble  comforts  of  the  labourer ;  or  of  use  in  the  fabrica- 
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tion  of  those  articles  to  which  his  industry  is  devoted.  Let 
any  man  look  through  the  list  of  the  Excise  and  Customs, 
even  now  that  the  beer  and  leather  taxes  are  removed,  and 
he  will  find  in  how  great  a  degree  this  observation  still 
applies.  Candles,  hops,  licences,  malt,  printed  goods, 
soap,  British  spirits,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  rum,  hemp, 
timl>er:  here  is  an  enumeration  amounting  to  near 
S0,000,000/. ;  but  the  incidental  burthen  of  which,  in  re- 
straint,  impediment,  and  vexatious  interference,  may  well 
be  estimated  at  10,000,000/.  more. 

These  are  the  consequences  of  monopoly  in  some  cases, 
as  tea  for  instance,  and  of  the  charge  of  collection,  regula- 
tion, drawbacks,  and  such  like  interference  in  others.  They 
are,  perhaps,  unavoidable  under  the  complication  of  a  sys- 
tem, which  can  only  guard  against  fraud  and  evasion  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  by  impeding  the  development  of 
industry,  and  sacrificing  the  improvements  of  science. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  rich  man  does  not  re- 
quhe  more  food  than  his  poorer  neighbour ;  the  difference 
between  them  must  be  in  the  quality.  But,  in  many  of 
the  articles  which  I  have  enumerated,  the  consumption  of 
the  rich  is  less  than  that  of  the  poor  man.  In  others,  his 
consumption  may  be  greater,  but  in  an  amount  altogether 
disproporti^ed  to  their  relative  means.  The  proportion, 
however,  in  this  respect,  is  not  so  much  the  question  now, 
as  the  different  mode  in  which  this  system  of  taxation  falls 
upon  realized  wealth,  and  upon  productive  industry.  Every 
man'^s  observation  must  satisfy  him  of  the  general  truth  of 
these  remarks.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  that  I  should 
illustrate  them  in  detail. 

In  proportion  as  prices  and  wages  have  fallen,  has  this 
class  of  taxes  become  not  only  more  burthensome,  but  more 
vexatious,  and  more  liable  to  evasion.  Take  for  instance 
Soap :  the  duty  during  the  war  might  be  about  70  per  cent 
upon  the  raw  materials ;  it  is  now  from  ISO  to  140  per 
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cent.  If  wages  have  fallen  in  the  same  proportion,  how 
much  heavier  does  this  tax  now  press  upon  the  labourer, 
and  how  much  greater  must  l)e  the  temptation  to  resort  to 
any  means  by  which  the  duty  may  be  avoided  ?  If  we 
advert  to  Sugar,  we  shall  find  that  the  duty,  which  was 
formerly  one-half  of,  now  exceeds  the  selling  price.  Look- 
ing to  this  article,  upon  which  there  has  been  no  reduction 
of  duty  since  the  war,  and  considering  the  severe  and  general 
distress  in  which  all  West-India  interests  are  involved,  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duty  seems 
now  to  be  indefinitely  ])ostponed.  As  a  measure  of  relief 
it  is  urgent.  I  still  retain  the  opinion,  which  I  have  more 
than  once  pressed  upon  his  Majesty'^s  Grovemment,  that 
this  relief  might  be  given,  without  any  great  or  permanent 
sacrifice  of  revenue. 

It  is  not  to  sugar  only  that  this  ob^rvation  would  apply. 
A  general  revision  would  point  out  many  other  articles,  but 
the  subject  is  one  too  extensive  and  too  minute  for  the  pre- 
sent  occasion.  The  more  general  considerations,  to  which  I 
now  claim  the  attention  of  the  House,  are  these :  first,  that 
no  other  country  in  Europe  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  its 
taxation  bearing  directly  upon  the  incomes  of  labour  and 
productive  capital : — secondly,  that  in  no  other  country,  of 
the  same  extent,  I  think  I  might  say  in  none  of  five  times 
the  extent  of  this  kingdom,  is  there  so  large  a  mass  of  in- 
come, belonging  to  those  classes  who  do  not  directly  employ 
it  in  bringing  forth  the  produce  of  labour : — thirdly,  that 
no  other  country  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  taxation 
mortgaged ; — ^in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  that  mortgage 
are  we  interested  in  any  measure  which,  without  injustice 
to  the  mortgagee,  would  tend  to  lessen  the  absolute  burthen 
of  the  mortgage : — ^fourthly,  that  from  no  other  country  in 
the  world  does  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  class  not  en- 
gaged in  production  (including  many  of  the  wealthy)  spend 
their  incomes  in  foreign  parts.    I  know  I  may  be  told,  that. 
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by  taidng  that  income,  you  run  the  risk  of  driving  them  to 
withdraw  their  capital  altogether.  My  answer  is,  first, 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  these  absentees 
have  no  such  command  over  the  source  of  their  income ;— * 
secondly,  that  the  danger  is  now  of  another  and  more  alarms 
ing  description, — that  bf  the  productive  capitals  of  this 
country  being  transferred  to  other  countries,  where  they 
would  be  secure  of  a  more  profitable  return.  The  relief  of 
industry  is  the  remedy  against  that  danger. 

One  of  the  objections  made  to  any  direct  tax  upon  in* 
come,  even  limited,  as  I  have  described,  to  capital  not 
directly  employed  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  is,  that  it 
may  be  very  fit  as  a  war  measure,  but  that  it  is  not  suited 
to  a  state  of  peace.  My  answer  is,  that  this  proposition  is 
too  general.  What  may  be  very  well  adaped  to  a  state  of 
peace  or  war  under  given  circumstances,  may  become  inex- 
pedient when  the  bearing  of  those  circumstances  is  alto* 
gether  changed.  In  war,  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits 
of  capital  may  be  high.  In  peace,  they  may  be  greatly  de- 
pressed. In  the  former  supposition,  taxes  bearing  upon 
industry  will  be  more  lightly  felt;  in  the  latter,  their 
pressure  will  be  very  severe ;  and,  if  not  alleviated,  will 
daily  become  more  so,  by  exhausting  the  very  springs  of 
that  industry  from  which  they  are  derived.  Let  gentle- 
men seriously  weigh  in  their  own  minds,  whether  this  be 
not  the  risk  against  which  it  is  most  earnest  to  provide. 

I  have  already  shown,  upon  higher  authority  than  my 
own — ^that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— that  the 
amount  remitted  by  a  change  in  our  taxation,  would  be  a 
very  inadequate  measure  of  the  real  saving,  and  contin- 
gent relief,  to  industry;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
produce  of  the  tax  to  be  substituted  would  be  commensu- 
rate with  what  it  might  subtract  from  the  incomes  of  the 
classes,  by  whidi  it  would  be  paid.  The  landlord,  the 
fundholder,  the  mortgagee,  the  annuitant  of  every  descrip- 
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tion,  would  moreover  be  directly  benefited,  to  the  extent  of 
his  consumption  of  the  articles  upon  which  the  present 
taxes  might  be  reduced  or  abolished.  Each  would  be  in- 
directly benefited,  by  the  stimulus  and  additional  ease 
which  would  be  given  to  the  industrious  classes.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  land-owner.  Can  ahy  man  doubt,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  relief  afforded,  would  be  the  means  and 
desire  of  the  industrious  classes  to  consume  more  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  which  constitute  their  habitual 
comforts  and  luxuries: — ^more  meat, — more  malt, — ^more 
dieese — more  butter, — and  more  of  all  the  other  articles 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  absolute  and  primary  neces- 
aty  ?  Can  any  man  doubt,  that  the  consumption  of  these 
articles  is  now  checked,  if  not  actually  diminished,  by  the 
straitened  circumstances  of  our  labouring  population? 
Should  their  condition  become  still  harder, — and,  in  order 
to  maintain  our  competition  in  the  foreign  market,  I  fear 
that,  without  the  relief  which  I  have  suggested  it  must, — 
is  it  not  obvious  that  the  consumption  of  these  articles,  and^ 
with  the  consumption,  the  price  must  decline  ? 

Should  this  be  the  unfortunate  career  in  which  we  are 
proceeding,  we  may  have  gleams  of  sunshine,  but  their 
transient  brightness  will  not  be  sufiicient  to  disperse  the 
thickening  gloom  which  will  be  gathering  round  us,  and  in 
which  all  interests  and  all  classes  will  be  finally  enveloped. 
For  the  contentment  of  the  poor  man, — for  the  comfort  of 
the  middling  classes, — ^for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rich, — ^for 
the  security  of  all,  it  becomes  the  paramount  duty  of  those, 
to  whom  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  countiy  are  com- 
mitted, well  to  probe  the  sources  of  our  present  diflBculties; 
and  if  they  are  satisfied  that  they  are  produced  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  causes  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
not  to  be  tardy  or  timid  in  applying  a  remedy. 

If  I  have  dwelt  upon  these  subjects  at  greater  length 
than  I  had  intended,  I  have  done  so  because  I  have  thought 
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it  my  duty,  as  an  unconnected  member  of  Parliament,  not 
to  shrink  from  stating  my  views  respecting  them.  The 
position  of  a  minister  in  this  House  is  very  di£Perrat  from 
that  of  an  individual.  I  know  how  difficult  a  thing  it  might 
be  for  Grovemment,  even  if  they  concur  in  my  views,  to 
carry  them  into  effect ;  and  I  am  fully  aware  of  all  the  in- 
convenience which  would  arise  from  their  at  all  hinting  at 
that  concurrence,  unless  they  were  prepared  to  act  upon  it 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  ours  is  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and 
that  the  course  which  I  have  suggested  would,  I  sincerely 
believe,  be  most  beneficial  to  the  country.  If  these  views 
are  not  entertained  by  others  in  this  House,  or  sanctioned  by 
public  opinion  out  of  doors,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that 
they  should  lead,  at  present,  to  any  practical  result  But 
if,  at  any  future  day,  a  sense  of  the  public  interest  should 
induce  his  Majesty'^s  Government  to  act  upon  them,  I  shall 
be  j^itpared  to  give  my  most  cordial  assistance  and  support, 
towards  overcoming  the  various  difficulties,'  which  I  am 
fully  sensible  must  arise  in  carrying  those  views  into  effect, 
and  towards  conciliating  the  feelings  of  all  who  might  con* 
tinue  adverse  to  their  adoption. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  allusion  has  frequently  been 
made  to  possible  improvements  in  the  Banking  System,  as 
one  means  of  affording  some  relief  to  the  country ;  and  I 
understood  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  to  say,  that  he  expected  much  benefit 
from  a  revision  o[  the  system  of  Country  banks,  and  from 
giving  publicity  to  their  proceedings.  I  am  friendly  to 
publicity.  But  if  it  be  required  from  banking  establish- 
ments in  the  country,  I  trust  that  the  same  rule  will  be 
applied  to  the  Bank  of  the  State — the  Bank  of  England. 
Had  that  system  of  publicity,  of  which  my  right  honour- 
able friend  is  the  advocate,  prevailed  between  1884  and 
1826,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  guarded  us  from  the 
risk  of  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  was  upon  the  point 
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of  taking  place,  at  a  period  of  profound  peace,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1886. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  in  making  this  observation,  to  cast 
any  reflection  upon  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
I  know  that  they  are  zealous  and  disinterested  in  the 
management  of  the  great  trust  reposed  in  them.  But  it  is 
their  duty,  in  that  management,  to  look  ./to  the  interests  of 
the  body  of  proprietors  whom  they  represent.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  House,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  think  fit  to 
grant  a  monopoly,  to  surround  and  fence  it  with  such  regu- 
lations, as  may  prevent  the  public  interests  from  being 
prejudiced,  by  being  placed  in  collision  with  the  interests  of 
those,  upon  whom  the  monopoly  is  conferred. 

The  first  of  all  our  cares,  in  revising  the  Banking  sy  ston 
of  the  country,  must  be  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  nothing  is 
omitted,  in  the  way  of  precaution,  which  may  tend  to  secure 
the  public  against  a  possible  recurrence  of  that  greatest  of 
all  calamities,  another  suspension  of  cash  payments.  I 
cannot  pass  over  even  this  opportunity  of  repeating  my 
doubts,  whether  the  afiairs  of  the  Bank  are  conducted  with 
a  sufiicient  regard  to  this  paramount  object.  With  their 
original  capital  all  locked  up  upon  loan  to  Government, 
they  have,  at  the  same  time,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  out- 
standing credit  resting  upon  securities,  equally  unavailable. 
The  sound  system  of  banking,  on  the  contrary,  would 
appear  to  require,  that  the  amount  of  their  issues  should  be 
more  immediately  within  their  command,  as  the  only  cer- 
tain protection,— -for  themselves,  against  those  emergencies 
that  will  occur,  even  in  time  of  peace,-^for  the  public, 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  dreadful  e£Pects  of  such  a  panic 
as  that  of  18^. 

There  is  no  sajring  how  soon,  should  trade  revive  with 
more  than  its  usual  activity,  we  may  again  witness  another 
season  of  excitement,  and  extravagant  speculation.  Should 
an  unfavourable  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  be  the  con* 
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sequence,  their  turning  against  us  would,  for  a  time,  rather 
encourage  than  repress  that  spirit  of  speculation.  The 
salutary  check,  under  such  a  contingency,  can  iHily  be 
applied  by  the  prudence  of  the  Bank  of  England.  But 
how  is  that  check  to  be  called  into  action,  without  the  risk 
of  panic,  if  both  the  capital  and  credit  of  the  Bank  are 
locked  up  in  dead  weight,  in  exchequer  biUs,  in  mortgages 
upon  land,  in  an  advance  to  the  rebuilding  of  London 
Bridge  ?— all  of  them,  I  admit,  assets  most  perfectly  solid 
and  secure,  but  all  of  that  inconvertible  description,  upon 
which  no  banking  establishment,  I  think,  having  the  whole 
of  its  outstanding  engagements  payable  upon  demand, 
ought  to  rest  so  large  a  portion  of  its  liabilities.  This, 
however,  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  separate  investigation,  and 
into  which,  therefore,  I  will  not  go  more  at  large  on  the 
present  occasion. 

I  have  detained  the  House,  I  am  aware,  longer  than 
any  member,  having  no  official  duties  to  discharge,  can  be 
justified  in  claiming  their  attention.  My  apology  must 
be,  in  part,  that  I  have  had  to  defend  measures,  for  which 
I  am  more  immediately  responsible,  as  having  brought 
them  forward  when  I  was  in  office;  and,  partly,  that  I 
have  thought  this  a  fit  occasion  for  stating  the  views  which 
I  entertain  of  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  I  cor- 
dially thank  the  House  for  the  indulgence  with  which  they 
have  heard  me.  upon  these  important  topics. 

After  all— do  what  we  will,  say  what  we  may — the  im- 
mense sacrifices  and  unparalleled  exertions  of  the  last  long 
war  must  tell,  in  abridging  the  comforts,  and  adding  to 
the  difficulties,  of  the  present  generation.  Fifteen  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  that  war  was  brought  to  a  glorious 
termination.  From  its  commencement  I  have  been  more 
or  less  in  public  life.  In  the  course  of  it,  there  is  scarcely 
a  conceivable  trial  of  fortitude  to  which  the  country,  and 
those  who  administered  its   afiairs,    were    not    exposed. 
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Mutiny  in  our  fleets, — civil  war  in  Irdand, — ^the  stoppage 
of  the  Bank, — defection  of  our  allies, — the  overthrow  and 
subjugation  of  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  by  the  enemy 
to  which  we  were  opposed,— -our  commerce  placed  under 
an  interdict  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  woiid,— these 
are  some  of  the  evils  of  which,  having  witnessed  the  first 
overwhelming  shock,  I  i^all  retain  through  life  a  vivid 
recollection.  But,  amid  all  the  scenes  of  alarm  and  de^ 
spondency,  I  might  almost  say  despair,  occasioned  by  this 
succession  of  calamities,  I  tax  my  memory  in  vain  for  one 
single  act  of  weakness  or  dishonour,  of  spoliation  or  bad 
faith.  Never  did  such  expedients  suggest  themselves  to 
those  great  and  firm  minds  that  then  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  the  country.  If  in  vain  I  tax  my  memory  for 
one  act  <^  that  description,  upon  which  any  man,  the  most 
envious  of  my  country^s  fame,  can  put  his  finger  and  say, 
'^  this  is  a  blot  in  your  annals,^  give  me  leave  to  add,  that 
should  you,  in  an  evil  hour,  venture  to  debase  your  cur- 
rency, you  will  commit  an  act  of  fraud  at  which  that  finger 
of  scorn  will  point  for  ever  after,  as  the  hour  of  your  shame 
and  humiliation;  and  that  the  period  will  not  then  be 
distant,  in  which  you  will  deeply  repent,  but  repent  too 
late,  the  irretrievable  consequences  of  so  ruinous  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

For  mysdf,  I  once  more  enter  my  protest  against  such 
an  infringement  of  the  naticmai  faith.  I  cannot  vote  eidier 
in  support  of  the  cniginal  motion,  or  of  the  amendment 
Taken  abstractedly,  they  both  embrace  too  wide  a  fidd  for 
any  useful  enquiry.  But  my  greater  objection  is,  that  I 
cannot  separate  the  wish  for  enquiry,  fix)m  the  grounds 
upon  which  that  wish  stands  recommended  to  the  House, 
by  almost  every  member  who  has  supported  it.  Again,  to 
the  form  of  the  enquiry,  as  recommended  in  the  original 
motion,  I  have  an  insuperable  objection.  In  the  mode  re- 
commended by  the  amendment  I  might  have  concurred. 
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had  it  heen  brought  forward  upon  different  grounds,  and 
been  more  limited  in  its  objects.  From  enquiries  of  this 
latter  nature  I  expect  much  benefit ;  and  his  Majesty'^s 
Government  do  not  appear  to  be  adverse  to  them.  They 
have  already  consented  to  grant  a  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  regulate  the  Dead  Weight  system ;  and  has  said, 
that  he  shall  have  no  objection  to  refer  that  Bill,  together 
with  the  whole  subject,  to  a  committee  up  stairs.  My 
honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Dover,  has  a  notice  on 
the  order  book,  for  a  select  committee  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  the  present  system  of  our  Taxation,  upon  the  pro- 
ductive classes  of  the  country.  Whether  the  proposed  c(Mn- 
mittee  will  be  granted  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  whenever  my  honourable  friend  shall  bring  for- 
ward his  motion,  he  shall  have  my  warmest  support.  We 
have  already  a  committee  sitting  to  enquire  into  the  affairs 
of  the  East-India  Company,  and  into  their  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  China.  In  like  manner,  I  hope  we  shall  have  a 
committee  to  enquire  into  the  Banking  System  of  the 
country,  in  connection  with  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  It  is  by  enquiries  thus  limited  to  specific 
objects,  that  we  shall  arrive  at  more  satisfactory  results,  than 
by  going  into  a  committee,  purporting  to  be  for  an  enquiry 
into  the  causes  of  distress  generally, — a  species  of  enquiry 
which,  in  my  judgment,  could  not  possibly  lead  to  any  good, 
but  which,  in  the  expectation  of  its  promoters,  might  lead 
to  what  I  consider  the  greatest  possible  evil, — ^the  unset- 
tling and  disturbing  the  present  monetary  system  of  the 
country. 
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MR.  POULETT  THOMSON'S  MOTION  FOR  A  REVISION 
OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  TAXATION. 

March  25. 

Mr.  Poalett  Thomson  moved  for  a  Select  Committee^  to  enquire 
into  the  expediency  of  making  a  Revision  of  the  present  System  of 
Taxation.  The  motion  wair  supported  by  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Robinson^ 
Mr.  Maberly,  Mr.  Baring>  Mr.  E.  J.  Denison,  Mr.  Warburton,  Sir 
Henry  Famell,  and  Lord  Althorp ;  and  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  General  Gascoyne,  Mr.  H ernes,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Feel. 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  that  the  only  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Dover  from  which  he  entirely 
dissented,  was  the  proposal  of  a  vote  of  credit,  or,  if  he 
understood  him  correctly,  a  succession  of  votes  of  credit. 
He  agreed  with  the  right  honourable  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that  when  a  first  step  in  this  way  was  taken,' 
no  one  knew  where  it  would  stop.  He  owned  he  could  not 
agree  with  his  right  honourable  friend,  the  Home  Secre* 
tary,  that  if  the  House  supported  this  motion  on  any  view 
of  a  subject  which  was  not  consistent  with  the  view  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  it  would  be  placing  the 
Government  in  such  a  situation,  that  it  would  be  m<»e 
manly  and  consistent  to  declare  that  the  House  placed  no 
confidence  in  his  Majesty'*s  ministers. 

With  respect  to  referring  questions  of  taxation  to  a  com* 
mittee, — ^without  going  so  far  back  as  the  administration  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  examples  might  be  found  in  favour  of 
the  practice  in  recent  times.  The  Salt  duty  had  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  who  were  expressly  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  commuting  it.  Two  difiTerent 
committees  had  reported  on  the  propriety  of  taking  off  the 
tax  on  Leather.  And  yet,  in  these  cases,  there  had  been 
no  alarm  in  the  public  tnind, — ^no  change  of  government, — 
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and  no  loss  of  confidence  in  his  Majesty'^s  ministers.  If 
the  House  of  Commons  could  not  refer  such  subjects  to  a 
committee,  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  country, 
it  had  better  give  up  inquisition  altogether.  What  were 
the  committees  on  foreign  trade,  and  what  the  committee 
which  recommended  the  taking  off  the  prohibition  from  the 
silk  manufacture  ?  It  had  been  the  same  with  bullion,  the 
currency,  the  one-pound  notes  in  18S6; — they  were  all 
measures  which  were  first  of  all  investigated  by  committees 
of  the  House.  Even  the  great  question  of  the  com  laws 
had  been  referred  to  a  committee,  and  the  principal  point 
for  the  consideration  of  that  Committee,  was  no  less  than 
whether  thfere  should  bean  entire  prohibition  of  foreign 
com,  or  a  tax  upon  the  importation  of  it.  Those  who 
were  so  sanguine  as  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  reducing 
any  of  our  present  taxes,  without  substituting  new  ones, 
would  naturally  first  direct  their  inquiries  to  the  bear- 
ings  of  the  present  system;  and  this  could  be  most  effeo- 
tuaUy  accomplished  by  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee. 

The  honourable  member  for  Dover  had  not  touched  upon 
the  malt  tax;  yet  it  was  not  a  subject  to  be  overlooked,  par- 
ticularly  when  they  bore  in  mind,  that  the  excise  regula- 
tions added  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in  restraint  and  annoy- 
ance, to  the  hard-working  industry  of  the  country,  beyond 
what  they  were  the  means  of  bringing  in  to  the  revenue. 
It  had  been  said,  that  this  was  the  province  of  Govern- 
ment, not  of  a  Committee ;  but  he  asked  in  return,  why 
they  had  selected  the  leather-tax  for  repeal  ?  Was  it  not 
because  the  disproportionate  relation  of  loss  to  the  people 
with  gain  to  the  revenue  had  been  already  pointed  out 

The  honourable  member  for  Bridport  had  alluded  to  the 
mode  of  taxing  foreign  Timber,  and  he  fully  concurred  in 
all  that  he  had  said  as  to  its  impolicy.  We  certainly  in- 
creased the  employment  of  our  8hip\)ing ;  but  it  could  not 
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be  maintuned,  that  we  promoted  the  gea&rsl  interests  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  look  forward  to  the  repeal  of  a  sing^ 
tax  which  had  been  pointed  out ;  but  he  was  anxious  to 
examine  into  the  proportion  between  the  actual  burden  im- 
posed upon  the  people,  and  the  amount  of  taxation  received 
into  the  Exchequer.  There  was  no  intention  of  taking 
the  Budget  out  of  the  hands  of  Government;  but  this 
good  would  at  all  events  result  from  the  motion, — the 
opinions  of  independent  members,  as  to  the  practicability 
of  particular  reductions,  would  go  forth  to  the  public,  and 
be  at  length  forced  on  the  adoption  of  Ministers,  if  upon 
examination  they  should  be  esteemed  expedient. 

With  regard  to  his  own  imputed  squeamishness  about  the 
Property-tax,  he  should  merely  say,  that  it  had  been  his 
object  only  to  point  out  how  far  the  mode  of  levying  such 
a  tax  in  these  times,  ought  to  differ  from  that  introduced  at 
the  period  of  the  war.  He  had  merely  expressed  a  doubt, 
whether  the  country  would  ever  right  itself,  without  receiv- 
ing some  greater  relief  than  could  possibly  be  administered 
by  a  direct  repeal  of  taxation.  The  mode  of  levying  the 
revenue  was  a  subject  fraught  with  interest  to  all  who 
desired  to  see  economy  practised  in  the  management  of  the 
state,  and  he  could  see  nothing  irregular  in  proposing  su€:h 
an  inquiry, — ^more  especially  at  a  time  when  a  general  inv- 
pression  was  entertained  throughout  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, that  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interesta 
could  not  exist  under  the  pressure  of  the  existing  direct 
taxation  upon  industry. 

Another  great  source  of  the  pressure  of  the  public  burthens 
was  to  be  traced  to  prohibitions  and  restraints  on  commerce^ 
which  equally  demanded  an  attentive  consideration.  For  if 
relief  were  granted  to  the  operative  industry  of  the  country 
— to  the  millions  of  consumers — the  landed  interest,  he  felt 
assured,  would  at  once  experience  the  good  effects  of  the 
benefit  which  would  accrue  from  it.    In  Birmiogham  alone. 
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it  was  ascertained  that  the  consumption  of  meat  had  dimi- 
nished by  one-third.  The  honourable  member  for  Cal- 
lington  had  alluded  to  the  case  of  France ;  but  the 
French  territory,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  was  not 
nearly  so  extended  as  it  was  during  the  revolutionary 
war, — a  war  actually  occasioned  by  the  heavy  taxes  which 
oppressed  and  weighed  down  the  people  at  that  time. 
France  in  those  days,  could  not  raise  a  revenue  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  francs;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  deficiency  of  sixty  millions 
had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  that  revolution.  But 
what  was  her  condition  at  present  .**  Why,  she  was  able 
to  pay  a  thousand  millions.  It  was,  he  said,  his  unalterable 
conviction,  that  we  could  not  uphold  the  Com  Laws  now 
in  existence,  together  with  the  present  taxation,  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  national  prosperity,  and  preserve 
public  contentment.  That  those  laws  might  be  repealed 
without  affecting  the  landed  interest,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  distress  of  the  people  might  be  relieved, 
he  never  had  any  doubt  whatever.  A  general  feeling 
prevail^,  that  some  change  must  be  effected  and  that 
speedily ;  nor  were  there  any  individuals  more  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  it  than  those  who  moved  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life.  Whether  a  committee  of  Inquiry  were 
appointed  or  not,  he  was  glad  that  this  motion  had  been 
made,  as  the  discussion  would,  no  doubt,  attract  that 
attention  which  the  luminous  speech  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Dover,  apart  from  the  considerations  suggested 
by  the  subject  itself,  so  richly  deserved. 

The  House  divided.    For  the  motion,  7B|  of  whom  Mr.  Huskiason 
was  one.    Against  it  16?. 
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MR.  CHARLES  GRANT'S  MOTION  RESPECTING  THE 
AFFAIR  OFF  TERCEIRA, 

April  28. 

This  day,  Mr.  Charles  Grant  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  Afiair  oflT  Terceira,  and  moved  the  following  Resolutions : — 

1.  «  That,  prior  to  the  12th  December  1B28,  her  Majesty,  the 
Queen  Donna  Maria  II.  had  been  recognized  by  his  Majesty,  and  the 
other  great  powers  of  Europe,  to  be  legitimate  Queen  of  Portugal ; 
and  that,  at  the  period  abovenamed,  the  said  Queen  was  residing  in 
this  country,  and  had  been  received  by  his  Majesty  with  the  accus- 
tomed honours  of  her  royal  rank. 

2.  "  That,  on  the  said  12th  December,  the  island  of  Terceira, 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  was  governed  by 
authorities,  civil  and  military,  in  allegiance  to  her  Majesty. 

3.  **  That,  on  the  said  12th  December,  instructions  were  given  by 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  stating,  that  *  a  consi- 

*  derable  number  of  Portuguese  soldiers,  and  other  foreigners,  are 
<  about  to  sail  in  transports  from  Plymouth  or  Falmouth,  and  it  ia 

*  supposed  they  intend  making  an  attack  on  Terceira,  or  other  of  the 

*  Western  Isles ;  and  his  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  command 

*  that  a  naval  force  should  be  immediately  despatched  to  interrupt  any 

*  such  attempt,  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  take  the  ship 

*  and  sloop  named  in  the  margin,  under  your  command,  and  to  pro- 

*  ceed,  with  all  possible  expedition,  to  Terceira ;  and,  having  ascer- 

*  tained  that  you  have  succeeded  in  reaching  that  island  before  the 
'  transports  above  alluded  to,  you  will  remain,  yourself  at  Angra  or 
'  Praia,  or  cruising  close  to  the  island  in  the  most  advisable  position 
'  for  interrupting  any  vessels  arriving  off  it ;   and  you  will  detach 

*  the  other  ships  as  you  shall  deem  best  for  preventing  the  aforesaid 

*  force  from  reaching  any  of  the  olher  islands.' 

4.  **  That,  on  the  arrival  of  the  naval  force  sent  to  Terceira,  in  pur- 
suance of  these  instructions,  the  commanding  officer  found  that  is- 
land in  possession  of,  and  governed  by,  the  authorities  above-men- 
tioned. 

5.  *'  That,  in  the  beginning  of  January  1829,  a  number  of  Portuguese, 
subjects  or  soldiers  of  her  said  Majesty,  voluntarily  left  this  country, 
with  a  view  of  repairing  to  the  said  island,  and  that  their  departure 
and  destination  were  known  to  his  Majesty's  Government ;  that  they 
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appear  to  have  embarked  and  suled  in  unarmed  merchant  Bhips, 
to  have  been  unaccompanied  by  any  naval  force,  and  themselves 
without  any  arms  or  ammunition  of  war. 

6.  "  That  these  unarmed  merchant  ships  and  passengers  were  pre- 
vented by  his  Majesty's  naval  forces,  sent  for  the  purpose,  from  en- 
tering the  harbour  of  Porto  Praia ;  and  that  after  they  had  been 
fired  into,  and  blood  had  been  spilled,  they  were  compelled,  un- 
der the  threat  of  further  use  of  force,  again  to  proceed  to  sea,  and 
warned,  *  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Terceira,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Azores,  but  that  they  might  proceed  wherever  else  they  might  think 
proper.' 

7«  "  That  the  use  of  force  in  intercepting  these  unarmed  vessels, 
and  preventing  them  anchoring,  and  landing  their  passengers  in  the 
harbour  of  Porto  Praia,  was  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  to  which  the  island  of  Terceira  belonged ;  and  that  the  further 
interference  '  to  compel  these  merchant  ships  or  transports  to  quit 
'  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores,'  was  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction 
upon  the  high  seas,  neither  justified  by  the  necessity  of  tlie  case,  nor 
sanctioned  by  the  general  law  of  nations." 

On  the  first  Resolution  being  put,  it  was  opposed  by  Lord  Francis 
Leveson  Gower,  who  moved  the  previous  question.  The  original 
motion  was  supported  by  Dr.  Phillimore,  Lord  Sandon,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Mr.  Wood,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Mr.  Stanley ;  the 
previous  question  by  Mr.  Batley,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  Horace  Twiss, 
the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Croker,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Peel. 

Mr.  HnsKissoN  said : — Sir,  I  am  principally  induced  to 
address  the  House,  at  this  late  hour,  by  what  has  fallen 
from  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  reference  to  my  late  lamented  friend,  Mr. 
Canning.  My  right  honourable  friend  admits,  that  our 
conduct  has  been  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations ;  and  therefore  that  it  was  not  to  be  justified, 
unless  dictated  by  necessity.  I  should  almost  be  led  to 
infer,  by  the  tenor  of  his  argument,  that  my  right  honour- 
able friend  meant  to  settle  the  whole  question,  by  showing, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  Barbacena  had  made  our 
proceedings  against  the  refugees  unavoidable.  But  what 
did  the  Marquis  Barbacena  call  upon  tlie  Government  to 
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do  ?  To  commit,  it  would  be  answered,  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality against  the  existing  Government  of  Portugal ;  and 
was  that,  I  must  ask  in  return,  a  justification  for  actually 
committing  a  breach  of  neutrality  against  the  opposite 
party  ?  I  think  not  On  the  contrary,  the  condemnation 
{»onounced  by  the  Ministers,  on  the  acts  required  to  be 
done,  is  a  condemnation  of  the  act  performed. ' 

My  right  honourable  friend  has  said,  that  the  parties 
contrived  to  evade  the  municipal  laws  of  this  country,  and 
violated  its  neutrality  by  proceeding  to  Terceinu  But, 
having  evaded  our  laws,  we  had  no  right  to  punish  them  : 
we  might  have  had  some  authority  over  them,  as  long  as 
they  were  within  our  jurisdiction  ;  but  the  very  complaint 
made  against  them  proved  that  they  had  escaped  beyond  the 
limits  which  the  laws  of  nations  recognized  as  the  limits  of 
our  power. 

My  right  honourable  friend  has  referred  to  an  opinion  of 
Mr.  Canning  on  the  memorable  debate  on  the  Alien  Bill ; 
and  it  is  principally  with  a  view  to  correct  my  right  honour* 
able  friend  upon  this  point,  that  I  now  rise.  I  must  remind 
him,  that  the  object  of  that  Bill  was,  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  a  municipal  power  within  its  recog- 
nized limits,  which  it  could  not  otherwise  exercise. 
Mr.  Canning  did  at  that  time  allude  to  the  machinations 
of  individuals  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Spain;  but  to 
make  that  case  strictly  analagous  to  the  present,  it  must 
be  shown,  that  the  individuals  of  whom  Mr.  Canning 
complained,  had  evaded  our  laws ;  and  that  we  pursued 
and  arrested  them  in  a  place  not  under  our  jurisdiction,  and 
punished  them  for  the  evasion. 

These  circumstances,  however,  were  wanting  in  the  case 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  he  took  care,  by  warning 
the  parties  concerned,  to  prevent  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
while  his  Majesty'^s  present  Ministers  permitted,  according 
to  their  statements,  a  breach  of  our  neutrality  towards  one 
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party,  and  afterwards  to  remedy  that,  they  themselves  com* 
mitted  a  still  more  flagrant  breach  towards  the  other  party. 
It  being  admitted,  that  the  waters  of  Terceira  were  the 
dominions  of  an  independent  sovereign,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  we  were  justified  in  violating  his  sovereignty,  and 
committing  an  act  of  hostility  within  his  territory.  What 
is  the  justification  of  that?  Why,  nothing  more  than 
this — "  If  you  do  not,^  says  my  right  honourable  friend, 
**  punish  these  infractions  of  your  law,  in  ten  years  your 
country  will  become  the  resort  of  all  the  machinators  of 
Europe,  and  you  will  have  reason  to  repent  of  your  for- 
bearance.'" The  difference  of  opinion  between  myself  and 
my  right  honourable  friend  is,  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  ought 
to  prevent  these  infractions  rigidly,  to  maintain  our  neutra^ 
lity  within  our  dominion,  which  would  effectually  guard 
against  what  my  right  honourable  friend  apprehends — while 
my  right  honourable  friend  consented  to  the  breach  being 
made  within  our  dominions,  and  only  sent  to  punish  those 
who  committed  it,  after  they  had  gone  from  under  our 
sway. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  my  right  honourable  friend's 
remarks,  that  during  the  fifteen  years  we  have  been  at  peace, 
our  neutrality  had  never  before  been  violated.  Has  my 
right  honourable  friend,  then,  forgotten  the  repeated  com- 
plaints made  by  Turkey, — and  has  he  forgotten,  that  to 
those  complaints  we  constantly  replied — **  We  will  pre- 
serve our  neutrality  within  our  dominions ;  but  we  will  go 
no  further?'*  Turkey  did  not  understand  our  explana^ 
tion,  and  thought  we  might  summarily  dispose  of  Lord 
Cochrane,  and  those  other  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  who 
were  assisting  the  Greeks.  To  its  remonstrances  Mr. 
Canning  replied — and  my  right  honourable  friend  being 
then  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Canning,  must  be  considered  as  a 
party  to  his  opinions — "  Arms  may  leave  this  country  as 
matter  of  merchandize,  and  however  strong  the  general  incon^ 
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venienoe,  the  law  cannot  interfere  to  stop  them*  It  is  only 
whentheelementsofarmamentsare  combined,  that  they  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  law ;  and  if  that  combination  does 
not  take  place  until  they  have  left  this  country,  we  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  them.*"  Those  were  the  words  of 
Mr.  Canning;  who  extended  the  doctrine  to  steam-vessels 
and  yachts,  that  might  afterwards  be  converted  into  ves- 
sels of  war,  and  they  appeared  quite  consistent  with  the 
acknowledged  law  of  nations. 

When  my  right  honourable  friend  places  so  much  re- 
liance on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Canning,  I  can  only  account 
for  his  having  overlooked  this  remarkable  passage,  by  his 
perceiving,  that  it  contains  within  it  a  complete  contradic- 
tion of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  my  right  honourable 
friend.  My  right  honourable  friend  makes  it  part  of  his 
case,  that  the  elements  of  armament  were  not-  combined 
when  the  refugees  left  our  shores  for  Terceira,  and  that 
therefore,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Canning,  the 
Crovemment  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  them.  Up  to 
the  time  when  the  Portuguese  refugees  were  required  to 
disperse,  he  considered  that  the  conduct  of  this  Grovem- 
ment  towards  them  was  correct.  But  it  has  been  laid 
down  by  all  writers,  that  if  any  state  imposes  conditions  on 
foreigners,  with  regard  to  their  residence  within  that  state, 
with  which  they  do  not  choose  to  comply,  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  retire  from  it.  We  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to 
prescribe  to  the  Portuguese  the  conditions  on  which  they 
might  remain  here ;  but  they  had  an  equal  right  to  with- 
draw if  they  did  not  like  those  conditions,  and  we  wane 
bound  to  allow  them  to  go  freely  away.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  a  breach  of  neutrality  had  they  gone  away  armed 
from  this  country,  combining  within  themselves  the  means  of 
making  an  hostile  attack ;  but  they  had  not  even  side-arms, 
and  no  means  of  defence.  Being,  then,  thus  unprovided 
with  arms,  their  departure  was  not  a  breach  of  neutrality. 
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My  honourable  friend,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State» 
has  laid  it  down  as  a  pripciple,  that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  these  refugees  ipt^nd^  to  go  p^acei|bLy  to  a  part 
of  their  own  country,  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  m 
attack  on  somi8  other ;  but  (his  is  a  principle  much  too 
broad  for  my  right  hpnourable  friend,  thie  Home  Secretary,, 
to  adopt.  What,  I  would  ask,  would  be  the  consequence 
of  such  a  doctrine  ?  All  the  Portuguese  must  be  adherents 
either  of  Don  Miguel  or  of  Donna  Maria;  and  this  new 
doctrine  of  neutrality,  prohibiting  them  from  leaving  this 
country,  even  unarmed,  whether  they  were  going  to  unite 
themselves  to  the  sovereign  de  facto^  or  to  the  sovereign 
de  jure,  would  prevent  them  from  getting  home  at  aU. 

Is  it,  Sir,  for  evading  such  absurd  laws  as  these,  that  we 
are  to  enter  into  the  career  of  policy  which,  with  alajrm, 
I  have  this  night  heard  for  the  first  time  proclaimed  ?  I 
will  tell  my  right  honourable  friend,  that  if  he  ^ould  act 
upon  these  doctrines,  and  pursue  such  a  policy,  he  will 
not  be  al^e  to  keep  this  country  for  ten  months,  much  less, 
for  ten  years,  out  of  war.  Why  !  Sir,  at  the  very  moment 
I  am  speaking,  arms  and  clothing  are  about  to  be  seat  out  of 
this  country  to  belligerents.  Are  those  arms  to  be  stopped,^ 
or  are  they  to  be  followed  and  brought  back  ?  I  believe, 
the  answer  will  be.  No.  And  if  it  were  Yes,  of  what  use, 
I  would  ask,  would  be  our  skill  in  building  ships,  in 
manufacturing  arms,  and  in  preparing  other  instruments 
of  war,  if  equally  to  sell  them  to  all  belligerents  were 
ocmsidered  a  breach  of  neutrality  ?  Should  France,  in  the 
prosecution  of  her  war  with  Algiers,  send  to  this  country 
for  transports,  and  rockets,  and  other  articles  of  resist- 
ance, I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  would  feel 
itself  under  the  necessity  of  detaining  the  vessels  intended 
to  carry  out  such  supplies,  though  this  we  might  do,— - 
much  less  that  the  Government  would  think  of  sending  a 
squadron  to  Algiers,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  these  yess^s 
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with  the  French  fleet  Such  a  doctrine  is  so  absurd, — it 
involves  a  subversion  of  all  national  law  so  alarming^ — 
it  would  so  inevitably  lead  us  into  immediate  hostilities — 
that  I  am  astonished  to  hear  it  promulgated. 

I  concur,  Sir,  with  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  in  holding  in  light  estimation 
the  gratitude  of  Foreign  states,  and  especially  if,  infusing 
that  expression  Don  Miguel  and  King  Ferdinand  w^ere 
present  to  my  right  honourable  friend's  mind,  together  with 
the  gratitude  which  they  have  rfiewn  for  our  exertions  to 
restore  one  to  his  dominions,  and  bring  the  other  from 
his  thraldom  at  Vienna,  to  place  him  in  an  important  statical, 
which  he  might  to  this  hour  have  filled  with  distinction, 
had  he  not  forfeited  his  honour.  But  I  do  not  octtfcur 
with  my  right  honourable  friend,  if,  in  using  that  expres- 
sion, he  meant  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  of  Europe. 
To  that.  Sir,  we  can  never  be  indifferent ;  and  hitherto  it 
has  been  our  highest  boast  to  have  deserved  it,  from  our 
rigid  adherence  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  our  fixed  deter- 
mination never  to  depart  from  that  law,  for  any  national 
convenience  or  occasional  advantage.  An  adherence -to  this 
determination  is  one  of  the  proudest  distinctions  of  England 
— the  source  of  much  of  her  moral  power— the  main  cause 
of  her  high  renown  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and 
if  we  depart  from  that  determination — if  we  act  upon 
the  principle  of  interference  beyond  our  own  jurisdiction, 
now  for  the  first  time  advocated,  we  shall  for  ever  forfeit 
that  honourable  and  enviable  fame,  and  become  the  most 
meddling  and  mischievous  pec^le  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world. 

Sir,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  am  less  anxious  to  obtain 
a  majority,  than  that  the  resolutions  proposed  by  my  right 
honourable  friend  should  be  placed  on  the  Journals  of  the 
House ;  for  after  that  shall  be  done,  I  shall  have  little  ap- 
prehension that  any  proceeding,  similar  to  the  one  now  com* 
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plained  of^  will  ever  again  be  taken.  I  shall  have  no  more 
fear  that  the  doctrine  of  a  jurisdiction  upon  the  high  seas^ 
and  interference  within  the  territory  of  an  independent 
nation,  will  again  be  revived,  than  I  have  that  Parliament 
will  i^ain  renew  the  declaration  which  still  stands  upon 
our  Journals^  that  a  one  pound  note  and  a  shilling  are  equal 
to  a  guinea. 

The  Hoase  divided:  For  Mr.  Grants  motion,  ^S.  Ag^ainst  it,  191, 


TRANSMISSION  OF  BULLION  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

May  17. 
Mr.  HnsKissoN  said,  he  was  about  to  present  a  petition 
of  very  considerable  importance,  on  which  he  begged  leave 
to  offer  a  very  few  words.  The  subject  to  which  the  petition 
related  was  important  to  those  merchants  who  carried  on 
trade  with  South  America  and  other  parts  6f  the  world, 
ind  who  were  obliged  to  import  large  quantities  of  Bullion. 
The  petitioners  stated  Uie  great  loss  and  injury  to  which 
the  trade  was  exposed,  in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of 
freight  which  was  charged  by  King'^s  ships  and  Oovem* 
raent  packets,  whenever,  for  safety,  bullion  was  sent  home 
in  these  vessels.  By  ah  order  in  council,  King^s  ships  and 
Government  packets  were  allowed  to  bring  home  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  they  were  empowered  to  charge  two  per 
cent,  upon  silver  arid  gold  sent  to  this  country  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  South  America.  The  petitioners  com- 
plained,  that  this  iSK  of  two  per  cent,  took  away  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  their  profits ;  and  they  farther  ob- 
served, that  in  the  event  of  such  ships  being  employed  to 
carry  bullion  for  the  King's  service,  only  one  per  cent,  was 
charged,  although,  in  each  instance,  the  responsibility  was 
the  same.  Now,  why  there  should  be  a  double  charge  on 
the  merchant,  as  compared  with  the  public,  he  could  not 
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understand.  Not  long  unce,  one  of  these  vessels  arrived 
from  Vera  Cruz,  at  one  of  our  oolonies,  with  thirteen  toot 
of  silver,  or  about  130,000/.  On  this  the  commander  re- 
ceived at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  for  taking  charge  uf  that 
treasure  during  thirteen  days.  The  carriers,  it  af^peared, 
were  likely  to  make  much  larger  profits  than  the  merchants, 
who  were  obliged  to  run  all  the  risk  of  bringing  this  silver 
into  the  country. 

Now,  he  contended,  that  these  packets  were  not  better 
manned,  or  better  found,  in  any  respect,  than  the  packets 
were  formerly,  before  they  were  taken  from  the  Postoffice 
and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty ;  and 
at  that  time  only  one  per  cent,  was  charged.  But  that  was 
not  all.  According  to  the  order  in  coundl,  if  one  of  those 
vessels  (Carried  bullion  from  Colombia  to  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,— a  sail  of  not  perhaps  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  hours, — a  charge  was  made  of  one  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  and;  therefore,  when  it  arrived  in  this  country,  the 
charge  was  between  three  and  four  per  cent.  He  con- 
tended, that  if  one  per  cent,  only  was  paid  by  the  public, 
no  more  ought  to  be  exacted  from  the  merchant;  That 
certainly  would  be  a  very  ample  remun<sration  for  lieute- 
nants commanding  on  those  stations ;  but  it  was  prepos- 
terous that  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a  day  should  be  given  to 
those  individuals  for  taking  charge  of  this  treasure. 

He  did  think  that  that  House  ought  to  interpose,  as 
far  as  its  powdr  permitted,  to  do  away  with  this  system. 
The  situation  of  the  country,  and  of  the  different  states  of 
the  world,  was  such,  that  we  ought  to  give  every  possible 
facility  to  trade,  and  remove*,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability, 
all  the  impediments  which  stood  in  the  way  of  commerce; 
othenit'ise  we  should  lose  those  openings  for  the  disposal  of 
our  manufactures,  which  it  was  so  important  that  we  should 
turn  to  our  advantage.  He  hoped  that  his  right  honourable 
friend  would  take  the  subject  into  iiis  consideraticHi,  and 
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UiAt,  in  future,  the  tatne  rate  of  freight  which  was  now  paid 
bj  \he  public  for  the  transmission  of  treasure  would  be 
charged  to  private  individuals,  who  imported  the  precious 
metali  into  this  country.  There  was  nothing  of  greater 
importance  in  our  connection  with  South  America,  than 
the  lowering,  as  far  as  possible,  the  duty  on  that  article 
which  formed  the  chief  medium  by  which  our  commercial 
dealings  were  carried  on — ^he  meant  the  produce  of  the 
South  American  mines.  By  doing  so,  they  would  give 
increased  facilities  to  a  reduction  of  the  value  of  those  ma- 
terials  of  which  money  was  made. 

The  petition,  which  was  from  the  merchants  of  London  engaged  in 
the  trade  with  the  West  India  islands  and  Soath  America,  was  then 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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3%  17. 

On  Uie  4th  of  May>  Mr.  Huskisson  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Bankers,  Merchants,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  praying 
that  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons of  the  Jewish  persuasion  from  all  civil  disabilities,  might  pass  into 
a  law.  On  the  IJth,  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  n^as 
opposed  by  General  Gaocoyne,  who  moved  **  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  •ix  months."  After  the  amendment  had  been  supported 
by  Lord  Belgnure,  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  Mr.  Trant,  and  Mr.  George 
Bankes;  and  the  original  motion  by  Mr.  Mildmay,  Sir  Edward 
Dering,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr.  0*Connell,  and  Lord  John  Russell, 

Mr.  Huskisson  said : — Knowing,  Sir,  the  ability  and  the 
power  of  argument  possessed  by  my  honourable  friend  who 
4ias  introduced  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  and 
believing  that  his  endeavour  would  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, I  came  down  with  the  intention  of  giving  a  «ilent  vote 
in  support  of  the  Bill ;  and  I  should  not  have  broken 
thcDugh  that  resolution,  had  it  not  been  for  what  has  fallen 
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from  my  gallant  colleague^  and  from  a  noble  lord,  in  re- 
ference to  a  petition  which  I  Iiad  the  honour  of  presenting, 
on  a  former  evening,  from  the  town  of  Liverpool,  in  favour 
of  this  bill.     On  that  occasioii,  my  gallant  colleague  ad- 
mitted, that  it  was  both  numerously  and  respieetably  signed; 
but  he  now  says,  that  some  oV  the  signatures  to  it  were 
obtained  through  the  great  influence  possessed  by  the  Jews 
in  Liverpool ;  and  the  noble  lord  who  has  adverted  to  the 
))etition,  seems  to  think,  that  the  Jews  can  dispose  of  the 
feelings  of  the  trading  classes  of  society  as  they  please* 
Now,  Sir,  I  happen  to  know  something  of  Liverpool,  and  I 
really  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  cotititi^  ih 
which  the  Jews  possess  less  influence.  They  lare  principally 
retail  traders,  and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  ^sseiss  great 
influence  in  that  town.     The  sentiments  contained  in  the 
petition  are  the  genuine  opinion  of  the  individuals  who 
signed  it,  and  they  should  be  taken  as  the  genuine  sent!* 
ments  of  the  Christians  of  Liverpool,  in  favour  of  the  gr^t 
principle^  asserted  by  the  House  in  the  instance  of  the 
Catholics  and  of  the  Dissenters.      My  gallant  fHdnd  huj^ 
indeed,  confessed,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  w^fe  entitled 
to  some  favour,   because   their  religion   was  an '  ancient 
one.       But  if    the    Roman   'Catholics   hive  any  clidai^ 
on  account  of  the  antiquity  of  their  futh,  he  will  not 
surely  consider  the  Jews  less  entitled  to  favour  oA  the 
same  score.     And  when  my  gallant  friend  tell^  us,  that 
our  ancestors  were   opposed  to  all  innovation,  he  seems  to 
have  forgotten,  that  they  brought  about  the  Refonnation, 
which   changed    the  religion  of  the  country — that  they 
effected  a  Revolution,  which  altered  the  succession  to  the 
throne — and  that  they  expelled  a  King,  because  he  endea- 
voured to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

With  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  noble  lbrd> 
respecting  my  opposition  to  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  I  am  sure  that  every  gentle- 
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man  who  heard  me  upon  that  occasion  will  bear  me  out  in 
the  statement,  Uiat  I  did  not  oppose  it  from  any  de- 
sire to  exclude  the  Dissenters,  but  because  I  was  appre- 
hensive that  partial  concession  might  be  injurious  to  the 
suQcess  of  the  grea,t  ^nd  general  measure  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipatjon^  lyhic^  \^  then^aboi^t  to  be  brpught  forward,  and 
ha9  sinc^  been.hfiippily  accomjdished. 

J-rx^ol  r^ady  to  admit,  that  the  present  question  is  not 
one  of  pa^affU>unt  importance,  or  gf  absolute  necessity :  but 
upofi.pfinci|>le>  the.  concession  ought  to  be  made;  and  as 
a^unifonp.  3Vippoi:ter  of  the  <;laims  of  the  Catholics,  I  can- 
no^  ref^S(^ .  my  assent  to  it..  The  arguments  which  I 
havip^.jhearcl  this  night  against  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jew:99  are  pripcisjely  the  same,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  those 
which,  for  .the  last  thirty  years,  I  have  been  in  the 
hakit  ^f  hearing  ufged  against  the  emancipation  of  the 
CfithQli9$.,  But,  while  I  admit  that  no  such  over-ruling 
noc^ssity  .is  apparent  in.thip  case^  I  maintain  that  the  last 
blpl  of  thi^  kind  ought  tp  b^  :rempv^  from  the  statute- 
book.  .When  this  measure  shall  have  passed,  the  great 
prixiciple  of.gepfpfal  t|olqrati9p  lyiU  be  completed,  and 
th^  J^ws  in  this,  coi^ptry  wiU  \ie  placed  on  th^  same  foot- 
ii^  as  those  in  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

.  The  honouridble  member  for  Wexford,  who  has  spoken 
so  weU  that  I  hope  to  hear  him  often,  admitted  the  pro- 
prijety  of  admitting  the  Jews  to  all  other  stations,  civil  and 
military ;  but  l^e  would  exclude  them  from  seats  in  Parlia- 
m&9^  Now  this,  Sir,  is  a  sort  of  liberality  which  I  cannot 
uiidersta,nd.  The  honourable  member  would  give  them 
the  power  of  the  sword,  and  the  power  of  instructing 
yoi^h;  ]t»u(  be. would  ipake  them,  by  his  exclusion,  the 
enemy  of  that  legislature^  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  ..the  state  ,that  youth  should  be  taught  to  respect, 
ap4  aipldieirs  .implicitly  to  obey. 

.SpQiething  hi^  been  said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  my 
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honodraUe  friend  h^  framed  his  measure.  And  it  is  tiiie^ 
that  it  purports  to  be  a  relief  to  the  Jews  from  idl  their 
'disabilities,  and  to  put  them  on  the  same  footitig  witli  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  do^ 
It  follow,  that  if  the  House  shall  go  into  a  Committee,  il 
Ynust  necessarily  adopt  all  that  has  been  proposed  by  my 
honourable  friend  ?  For  myself,  I  atn  prepared  to  support 
my  honourable  friend^s  views  to  their  full  extent.  If,  how- 
ever, the  House  snould  go  into  the  committee,  and  a  proviso 
be  introduced,  not  to  allow  the  Jews  the  privilege  of  admis- 
sion into  Parliament,  however  undesirable,  and  uncalled 
iTor,  that  proviso  might,  in  my  opinion,  be,  yet  still  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  would  think  that  the  bill  ought  not  to  be 
persevered  in,  on  account  of  such  an  ofagection.  Honourable 
gentlemen  may  ask,  why  should  I  agree  to  this  ?  But  I 
would  ask  them,  do  they  recollect  the  year  1813,  when  a 
bill  was  brought  in  to  grant  the  homan  Catholics  aU  that 
they  have  since  obtained  ?  That  b31  was  read  a  first  and 
'a  second  time.  It  went  to  a  committee,  and  an  amendment 
was  then  agreed  to,  to  exclude  them  from  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  on  that  amendment  having  been  carried,  the  bill 
was,  as  I  thought,  very  unwisely  withdrawn.  The  better 
course  would  have  been,  for  the  friends  of  the  measure,  to 
bave  taken  what  they  couM  have  obtained.  If  a  proviso 
to  the  same  eilect  should  be  now  introduced,- 1  shoidd 
deprecate  it,  and  think  it  unwise;  but,  considering  this 
bill  as  a  measure  of  justice,  and  of  relief  to  all  the  parties 
who  are  suffering  from  having  then-  rights  withheld,  I  would 
still  proceed  to  pass  it. 

I  therefore  trust.  Sir,  that  the  bill  will  be  allpwed  to  be 
read  a  second  time.  It  is  most  certain,  that  it  has  attracted 
considerable  notice ;  and  honourable  gentlemen  have  been 
told,  that  they  will  rue  the  support  they  are  giving  it,  when 
they  return  to  their  constituents;  but  I  will,  nevertheless, 
support  it,  as  I  did  the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
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witiiout  any  other  cobfiideration  than  that  which  guided  my 
defCSmm  upon  that  question.  Agdn^  then,  I  will  expi-efls  A 
hope  that  the  bill  will  pass,  and  form  the  consummation  of 
then  course  of  liberality ,  Which  will  itnmottalize  the  {^resent 
Putiiament. 

The  house  divided :  For  the  second  reading,  165.    Against  it,  228. 


MR.  HUSKISSON'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
OUR  POLITICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS 
WITH  MEXICO. 

Majf  20. 

In  pursuance  of  kis  liotice)  that  he  would  this  day  present  a  Peti- 
tion from  Liverpool^  respecting  the  present  state  of  our  political  and 
commercial  relations  with  Mexico, 

Mr.  HusKissoK  loae  and  said : — 

The  petition,  Sir,  which  I  now  ride  to  present,  is 
one  which,  in  my  judgment,  connects  itself  with  inte- 
rests and  cGtosiderations  of  the  highest  importance  to 
this  country.  I  trust  that  this  will  afford  some  apology 
tot  me,  if  I  venture  upon  this  occasion  to  detain  the 
House  longer  than  is  usual,  or,  generally  speaking, 
acceptable^  upon  the  presentation  of  petitions.  The 
petitioneirs  are  that  portion  of  die  ^merchants  of  Liverpool, 
who  are  engaged  in  dealings  and  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  State  of  Mexico.  In  substance,  their  petition  is 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  representations  which  have 
been  made  to  this  House  by  other  great  trading  and  manu*- 
factuiing  comrnunities — Glasgow,  Manchester,  London, 
atid  other  plaices,  whose  pursuits  give  them  an  equal  interest 
in  the  condition  of  the  New  States  of  America.  The  peti- 
tion states  that,  since  Mexico  became  independent,  its  trade 
with  this  country  has  increased ;  that  it  now  forms  a  very 
important  item  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  that  it  is  sus- 
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ceptibki  uuder  favouFaUe  circMmfitances^  of  a  stall  greater 
increase;  tbat  it4iaa^  JiQw^er^  iitifoiEtiiiiately  been  eaqposed 
to  various  intefroptaoos,  IfNees^  andtuQcertwiti^  in  qcmse- 
quaice  ofroccasioDalienteBprisefr^ndeltakQn  i^gainst  Meauoo 
{romiCuh^i  iBiiil:tbatttbeae)eiil(^ii5e»J|§i^!he$a  the  caiiKr 
ofoonaideitible<fli8ardens<iia  Mexioo^.iand  of  /expeoae^ and 
losses^  1  ivhich)  fail  ^madnly  wupepniieuUi^i/cmufferoe.  .The 
patitianeDi/filrtb0C'!Stat&  ihat^'  laatrmitnwery j  an.  expeditioa 
wila  deftpatobed  t^DamCuha^'iifbichtenti^  losses 

upoojfiiitidi  ^ubjdciBa,  ittod  they  addythat  they  havie  reaaop 
to^believwi  tfadt  oilier  ^eRpeditiMd  ff  ^a  r^inialAr  nature  ^re 
filtitig< ouft>/r  Suchiaro' tomerf^i.t^estateoi^ats  contained'in 

the  petition.  .,  '.r 

(tf'tbf  niagnitrudei'tBdi«ip<nrj^nce  of>th^>o^ects  at  stake 
thebe  cannot  be  ^wd<i|uifiotts.,  >Whmwt  lodk  at  the  extent . 
and<peGuUaF.prodiK^ionR>df  <lbeiMeKi0m''](ei7itoi7hn^t  its 
actual  populatioiii^-ar  poptflatidi  nov4  tMaPOnntiiig^.tp  nearly 
seven iinilikinsy.  aqd/capable  of  \being.  greatly :iDGrea9ed-»4i 
P9fttikiti(»^cnt  oiifrfe3ival8)in»(^ifip{ng(^r!«aianMfai[^ure9tf  but 
ahfe  'BbA  mining .  to  (<  aH^idf -;jiteH  the  r  r|iu|[iei)9bli  ip^rpduictioiis  of 
their  «x>uatcyt>dn  ydntm  fort  our  gQ0ds^,.bftthe,|p^  encQUr 
ragement>>6f  loufiilradingitdnd  i^bippingi  intierei^ — ^it  ,w41 
appear  to  <dl^  tbatiifef aoedeei^y  .interested  iH: l^be  tranquil- 
lity, wel&re^iaBdtifk'OBpentyoftiM^^icoi,  ypo^/thf' value 
of  ourpolitkalfoonneidan^'wsithitiiat  eo|}nt?yH-Hipo^,tbe  im* 
poctanceof  its Jb«ing  ftbleto^maintiun  itself twi^  s^teof 
entire  and  seodre.independenoc^^I.wiU  mt  now;  eof^patiate, 
though!  shallthaiKe  occasion  to,m>lice  thip  c(H>^derat]09 
belboe  I  sit  down^'  The -^petitioners  pray  the  House,  <*  to 
adopt  iaeasarei»  to*pffotect. their  interests,  and  induce  Spain 
to  desifit  from  such  expedittons^^orelso  to  pieve^tthem,  as 
they  can 'only  tcanaoAaate  in  disgrace  «nd  Joss  tp  hecs^)  an|C^ 
injury  to  other*  parties,  connected  with  Mexico^  There 
are  two  questions  which  naturally  anise  from  conside^ng 
this  pr^er^    First,  ha^e  we  the  right,  ,(n*  rather  have  we 
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ii6t  indUrfed  the  di)ligation^  to  interfere  fat  the  purpose  of 
prereiiting  the  aAtbcks'of^SpaiAupoii  the  New^  States^-^at 
least  atta4!ks  proceeding  from  Cuba  ?  'SMandly,  if  we  have 
not  inciirr^ '  that  peculiar  obiigtttion>  have  we  -not,  never-> 
thdess,  a  -  g^tieral  rigfit,  in  0oitiniofi  with^^i'maritiite  tieu^ 
tral  states^'  or  1'  ifiight  s&yJA  eoimnbn  with^di  civilieed 
natidns,  to  insist  u^tl  ft  suspepsioa  cf  hostilities  between 
Spaiii  and  her  lateeolcmie»  bn'the  cdntment  of  AmerieiEi^^ 
I  sayy  '^a  suspemicMof'hoitilitie^^beoaHitej'whilstJ  diall 
contend  thatneutk-al  't^ktkms  hari^  tkmt  r^hty  I  Miy  ^mit 
that  tbey  taini6t  carry  it  ftirth^,*  and  thAt  the  time  and 
mode  of  recognition  is  a  qUeiition  forSp^^'  and  not  for 
them,  to  determine.  . «  ;  ■    ,  I   ,  • 

First,  in  respect  to  our  pecMiki(><ebligatmi:.'to  ptevent 
attlu^sfirdm'Caba,  I  will  is6ite,  sts  l  understand  them^  the 
facts  and  eit^amstances' iwhtc^h  ^beaf  ^tlpofir  this  quetrtioH. 
IMS  in  Ui^  y^At  188^,  or  i  rbolieret  in- ^fac  beginnjiVg  of 
18Sd^whefi  thi$  country  )iad  recently,  recbgnized  Colombia 
and  M^iti^o  ^  '  independltniC '  powers,  those  States^  bdi^ 
beliigerents  ag^rist'  8painv''tho»ght'  (hooper,  jfdfSk  'a  iriow  to 
prtfvent  attacks  upbn  their  own  •t&rrilories^'  to  odticertan 
a^k  on  the»  isl^d  i^'  iQtiba. '  •  Oui  dve^  part  of  tM exieo,  ^ 
vei^  «idnstd«r&ble  body  of  fordnr  'assembledjlt  Ctunpeachy^ 
under  th^' coirni^dof  Gkn^ralrSaiila'Annay  the  stole  to 
whom  GeneMd  B^utvidtts  surrendered>lastautumiii  Colom^- 
bk  had  ctAlectkA  her  liatval  forces  at  €ajrthagetia^i  and  had 
bit>iightl down  s^me '^'  Her bestlvoops ^for die  purpose  of 
aidttfg  in  id  d^scefif  on'Guba*'  At  that  time  thelslahd  thus 
inehaced  wa^^wellkly  gurrfsoned,  ^nd  such  a  feeling  pre- 
vssled  amotlg^t  the  Inhabitants^'aes 'rendered  it  probable 
thiKt  it  might  separate  itself  from,  the  mother  country,  if 
oppdrttrnity  acnd  enc(^uragem^t^w€te*  afforded.  When  I 
irCoUeCt  that  at^'th^*  period  in  question  the  two  powers 
— Me^rito  and  Colombia — ^possessed  great  financial  and  other 
resources,  joined  with  high  credit,  it  is  only  reasonable  io 
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conclude  that  the  atteitipt  Upon  Cub^  if  m^e^  would  have 
been  successful.  But  th^  matter  does  ndt  re^t  upon  my 
bonjectuiis  or  \nj  authority ;  I  shall  quotit  th«  authority  of 
an  individual,  whose  official  station  in  the  GoTemment  of 
the  United  States  gave  him  the  most  ample  means  of  in- 
formation-oMneans,  of  which%  doubtless^  he  made  the  beat 
use,  as  his  country  was  deeply  interested  in  the  question. 
The  authority  to  which  1  allude  is  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  United  States  in  Europe,  and  dated  the 
10th  of  May  18S6,  from  which  the  following  is  an  eattract : 
— >-*^  The  success  of  the  enterprise  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable. Their  (Colombia  and  Mexico)  proximity  to  the 
islands  (Cuba  and  Porto  ftico),  and  their  armies  beitig  per- 
fectly acclimated,  will  give  to  the  united  efibtts  of  the 
republics  great  advantages.  And  if  with  these  be  taken 
into  the  estimate,  the  important  and  well-known  fact,  thai 
a  large  portion  c^  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  is  predis- 
posed to  a  separation  fhxA  Spain,  and  would,  therefore, 
form  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  republican  arms,  their 
success  becomes  almost  certain ."" 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  written  in  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Clay  says,— <'  The  fall  of  the  castle  of  Saint  Juan  de  Ulloa, 
which  capitulated  on  the  l8th  day  of  last  month,  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  powerful  effect  within  that  kingdom  (Spain). 
We  are  informed  that  when  information  of  it  reabbed  the 
Havannah,  it  produced  great  and  general  sensation ;  and 
that  the  local  government  immediately  dispatched  a  fast- 
sailing  vessel  to  Cadiz  to  communicate  the  event,  and,  in  its 
name,  to  impl(H«  the  King  immediately  to  terminate  the  war 
and  acknowledge  the  new  republics,  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  Cuba  to  the  monardiy.'' 

I  believe,  that  it  would  not  have  been  preserved  but  for 
the  interposition  of  the  United  States  and  his  Majesty ''s 
Government^   which  both   directed  their   efforts,  though 
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acting  without  concert,  wd  upon  a  view  of  th^r  own 
separate  int^r^sts,  to  prevent  the  severing  of  Cuba  from 
the  Crown  of  Spain.  The  medit^tecl  attack  naturally 
excited  uneasiness  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States, 
The  position  of  Cuba  induced  Aoierica  to  interpose,  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  the  New  States  to  abmidon  the  expe* 
dition;  and  Mr.  Cs^ining  on  the  part  of  the  Britbh  Govern* 
ment,  bad?  I  doubt  not  (although  no  official  record  of  the 
fact  appears  U>  have  been  preserved  in  the  records  of  the 
Foreign  Office),  an  interview  with  the  Mexican  md  Colom-r 
bian  ministers  on  the  subject.  Mn  Canning  is  understood 
to  have  explained  to  those  individuals  the  feelings  of  pain 
md  regiret  with  which  England  viewed  the  progress  cf  the 
expedition  ;  and  to  have  added,  that  we  should  not  be  in* 
different  to  any  event  that  might  tend  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  Cuba.  I  have  a  general  recollection  tlmt  the 
ministry  of  this  country  did  thus  interpose*  and  I  feel 
bound  to  say,  that  those  who  advised  his  Majesty  at  that 
period  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  oversight  and 
fieglect  of  duty,  if  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  prevent  an 
attempt,  which,  by  making  Cuba  the  theatre  of  a  civil  war, 
a  war  in  which  the  black  population  would  almost  inevitably 
have  taken  a  part,  might  not  only  have  endangered  the 
safety  of  the  most  valuable  colony  of  Great  Britain,  but 
would)  in  its  results,  have  exposed  to  great  hazard  the  state 
of  peace  now  happily  existing  between  all  the  gre^t  maritime 
powers  of  the  world. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Canning  urged  as  a  further 
motive  for  forbearance  on  the  part  of  Mexico  and  Colombia, 
that  they  would  thereby  place  this  country  in  a  better 
situation  to  mediate  and  call  upon  Spain  to  listen  to  propo- 
sitions of  amity  and  conciliation  as  between  her  and  her  late 
colonies.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  these  staites  were  clearly 
iacUned  at  the  time  (as  their  conduct  shewed)  to  receive 
with  the  greatest  deference  the  expression  of  the  wishes  of 
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this  country.  They  relied  with  a  reverential  confidence  on 
our  friendly  disposition  towards  them,  and  on  our  sincere 
desire  to  consult  and  promote  their  happiness.  I  am'sorry 
to  perceive  that  an  impression  has  since  arisen  in  some 
quarters,  that  we  now  repent  ourselves  of  our  former 
generosity  towards  these  states,  and  that  we  sre  rather 
ashamed  of  our  new  connexions :  however,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  opinion  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  impossible  (at  this  coantry,  after  all 
that  has  occurred,  not  to  entertain  the  greatest  anxiety  ttft 
the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  general  tranquillity  of  the  new 
governments.  It  was  under  the  influence  <^  such  a  feding 
that  his  Majesty  was  advised  to  recognise  those  states,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  same  'favourable  feeling  still  exists. 
But  to  return  from  this  digression :  in  consequence  of  die 
interposition  of  England  and  America^  the  repuMics  de- 
sisted from  their  enterprise,  ^hich  they  totally  abandoned, 
notwithstanding  the  expense  that  had  been'  incurred  in 
preparations,  and  tent  dieii*  troops  into  the  int^or.  Four 
or  five  years  have  elapsed  since  this  interposition  on  our 
part,  and  during  that  thne  die  ministers  of  tKe  New  States, 
I  ani  assured,  have'  more  than  onbe  inquired  whether  the 
same  principles  of  interposition  oondnued,  in  the  event  4^ 
an  attack  upon  Cuba  being  meditated.  They  were  tcdd 
that  our  objections  to  an  attack  still  i^oritinued  in  full  'fore^. 
During  these  four  or  fiveyears-what  has  Spain  been  ddng? 
She  has  been  employed  in  reef  idtinghei*  forces,  and  adding 
to  her  resources:  availiuj^  hetself  of  the  advantage  of 
having  her  towns  garrisoned  and  her  police  managed  by 
the  troops  of  a  foreign  power,  i^e  was  enabled  to  unite  her 
forces  at  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  and  endeaVour. 
ing  to  recover  her  ancient  colonies. 

Land  forces  and  a  marine  having  been  C(dlected,'idi  ex-^ 
pedition  proceeded  in  the  month  of  August  last  from  the 
Havannah  against  Mexico.    I  would  ask,  was  the  British 
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Government  apprised  of  this  expedition  ?  And  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  we  made  any  remonstrance  against  it? 
Did  Ministers  say  to  Spain — ^^  As  we  protected  Cuba  from 
the  republics,  we  feel  bound  not  to  allow  Cuba  to  be  made 
the  rendezvous  of  eaqpeditions  intended  for  the  attack  of 
those  States  ?  If  ministers  did  not  act  in  this  way,  at  least, 
they  have  not  fulfilled  the  obligations  of  a  strict  and  im- 
partial neutrality ;  and,  if  such  remonstrances  were  made,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  they  have  not  been  attended  to  by 
Spain,  which,  in  this  respect,  acted  differently  from  the  New 
States  of  South  America.  The  expedition,  which  seems  to 
have  been  projected  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  republics  would  declare  in  favour  of 
Spain  upon  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  armament,  sailed  from 
Cuba  and  landed  without  opposition  on  the  continent,  where 
they  remained  some  time  before  a  force  could  be  collected 
to  attack  them.  During  all  this  time  they  were  not  joined 
by  a  single  Mexican,  and  the  inhabitants  did  not  even  sup* 
ply  them  with  provisions :  eventually,  they  were  obliged  to 
lay  down  their  arms. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  it  must  be  the  wish  of 
every  maritime  power  in  Europe,  (and  of  England  above 
all  others,  as  being  the  greatest  maritime  and  commercial 
nation  in  the  world,)  that  Cuba  should  remain  tranquilly 
and  peaceably  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  as  I  hope  it  will. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  the  wish  of  all,  but  more  especially 
of  this  country,  that  none  of  those  occurrences  out  of  which 
maritime  contests  might  arisi?,  should  take  place ;  and  upon 
this  ground  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that  Cuba  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  become  the  point  from  which  expeditions 
should  proceed  to  attack  Mexico  or  Colombia. 

When,  early  in  the  session  this  subject  was  brought  be- 
fore the  House  by  my  gallant  friend  opposite,*  the  right 
honourable  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  said,  that 
England  would  thenceforward  observe  between  thebelli- 
•  Sir  Robert  Wilson. 
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gerents  the  most  e«r^ful  and  strict  impartiality*  If  the 
right  hoiU)iurahlie  g^itleraaA  meant  by  impartii|l?ty  tbat<,  as 
we  ware  not  able  to  prevent  the  att^ks  of  Spain  upoa  her 
ancient  cdiomes  from  Cuba,  we  would  now  remove  qur 
interdict,  and  ^llpw  the  States  of  Mexico  and  Colombia  to 
attack  Cuba  in  their  turn,  such  an  impartiality  is  no  better 
than  a  mockery.  To  be  impartial,  we  must  place  the 
parties  as  they  stood  in  1825,  or,  if  we  cannot  do  that — and 
there  is  no  question  that  we  cannot--our  only  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is,  to  put  Cuba  under  the  same  interdict  as  regards 
warlike  expeditions  against  the  New  States,  as  that  which 
we  imposed  upon  them  with  respect  to  armamenti^directed 
from  their  chores  against  Cuba.  Although  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  imposiul^e  for  the  New  States  to  attack  Cuba, 
yet,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  if  it  be  continued,  the  tables 
may  be  turned,  a^d  perhaps  they  will  be  in  a  situation  to  do 
so.  If  so,  in  all  probability,  our  impartiality  will  l^  ag^n  at 
fault,  and  we  shall  feel  it  necessary  to  protect  Cuba,  as  we 
have  done  before. 

Taking  the  matter  in  another  light, — Spain  is  a  bellige- 
rent. As  long  as  she  continues  so,  her  possession&^rrCuba  cr 
any  other — are  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of  war ;  there  is 
no  preventing  this  risk  upon  any  fair  principle.  Neither 
is  this  the  only  danger  to  which  the  continuance  of  war 
exposes  that  most  valuable  possession  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  RecoUect  what  occurred  at  Cadiz  in  182Q.  I^ 
there  no  danger  in  having  a  large  body  of  Spanish  troops 
collected  i^^  the  island  of  Cuba  P  Is  there  no  da;nger  of 
feelings  of  dissatisfaction  being  created  amo^g  those  who 
have  to  support  the  troops  ?  Is  there  no  danger  of  con- 
sequences at  the  Havannah  similar  to  those  which  were  the 
result  of  a  like  assemblage  at  Cadiz,  aud  which  npght 
afford  a  pretence  for  a  foreign  force  taking  possession  of 
Cuba,  as  the  mutiny  at  Cadiz  led  to  the  occupation  of  Spain 
by  the  amues  of  France  ?  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
best  interests  of  all  parties  should  induce  Spain  to  put  an 
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end  to  the  warfare  altogether,  or  at  least  to  consent  that  the 
island  of  Cuba  should  be  excepted  from  its  operations.  Let 
it  continue  exempt  from  attack ;  but  then  it  must  not  be 
made  the  means  of  aggression.  If  this  principle  be  once 
established  and  acted  on,  we  shall  have  made  great  progress 
towards  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

But  I  do  not  stop  here.     I  maintain  that  it  is  consistent 
with  every  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  Spain  should 
now  be  required  to  put  an  end  to  this  useless  war.  This  is  not 
only  an  abstract  right  recognized  by  all  the  great  authori* 
ties  upon  international  law,  but   a  right,  the    practical 
enforcement  of  which,  in  the  present  instance,  it  becomes 
the  duty,  as  much  as  it  is  the  interest,  of  other  States  to 
concert  together.     Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  Spain 
held  one  foot  of  soil  in  the  New  States ;  seven  years  are  the 
ordinary  period  of  what  is  even  considered  a  king  war,  but 
here  the  combat  has  been  protracted  for  one-and-twenty. 
It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since,  in  the  Minute  of  an  of- 
ficial conference  between  Mr.  Canning  and  Prince  Polig- 
nac,  we  find  it  recorded,  that  the  contest  was  utterly  hope- 
less, and  that  the  irreversible  course  of  events  had  finally 
decided  the  separation  of  Spain  from  her  former  colonies, 
When  a  contest  becomes  altogether  hopeless,  and  the  object 
of  it,  however  just  in  its  origin,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  unattainable,  the  interests  of  humanity  require  it  to  be 
terminated ;  because  war  in  the  abstract,  and  of  itself,  is 
too  great  an  evil  to  admit  of  its  being  continued  indefinitely, 
to  gratify  the  spite  or  animosity  of  individuals.  But  if  this 
be  a  general  principle,  founded  upon  the  exercise  of  what 
writers  upon  the  law  of  nations  would  call  ^'  an  imperfect 
right,^  in  neutral  states,  the  application  of  this  principle 
becomes  infinitely  more  imperative,  when  the  essential  in- 
terests of  those  neutral  states,  and  eventually,  perhaps,  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  harmony  between  themselves,  are 
mvohed.     This  is  the  habitual  practice  of  nations. 

VOL.    III.  2   p 
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What  did  we  do  with  respect  to  Greece  ?  Did  we  not 
interpose,  by  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  1827,  when  the 
civil  war  betwen  Turkey  ^d  Greece  had  been  carried  on 
only  four  or  five  years  ?  Even  after  so  short  a  period  of 
hostilities,  feeling  the  ill  effects  of  piracy  and  other  inter- 
ruptions to  commerce,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  con- 
sidered that  they  had  abundant  reason  to  interpose.  Have 
there  been  no  piracies,  and  those  of  the  most  atrocious  cha- 
racter, in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ?  Has  no  injury  been  inflicted 
on  British  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  protracted 
struggle  between  Spain  and  her  late  colonies  P  Why,  Sir, 
9o  far  back  as  in  1822,  we  were  even  on  the  point  of  issuing 
letters  of  reprisal  for  the  injuries  done  to  British  commerce. 
However,  a  treaty  was  signed  with  Spain,  guaranteeing 
remuneration  for  our  losses;  and  after  a  lapse  of  nine  or 
ten  yearS)  I  believe  we  have  at  length  obtained  about  thirty 
or  forty  per  cent,  of  their  amount.  Is  any  Gentleman  pre- 
pared  to  say,  that  a  war  involving  and  compromising  such 
interests  is  to  be  permitted  to  continue,  till  the  States  of 
Mexico  and  Colombia  shall  cease  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, or  Spain  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  it  ?  If  such 
a  principle  be  propounded  and  recognised,  the  war  may  be 
interminable. 

I  know  that  in  the  State  Paper  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
Mr.  Canning  said,  he  should  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in 
the  contest.  This  declaration  necessarily  assumed  that, 
every  legitimate  object  of  the  war  being  at  an  end,  the  war 
itself  would  not  be  indefinitely  continued.  This,  in  reason 
and  common  sense,  is  the  prescriptive  term  of  every  war, 
and  at  that  term  the  present  contest  has  long  since  arrived. 
To  argue  otherwise,  would  be  to  admit,  that  a  war  once 
begun  between  two  belligerents  might  be  interminable, 
whatever  were  the  evils  and  dangers  with  which  it  threat- 
ened  third  parties. 

The  wise  policy  of  Spain  would  be  frank  and  unreserved 
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reoogmticm; — ^would  be  coDcQiatioD,  and  the  revival,  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties,  of  those  sentiments  of 
kindred  and  common  origin,  which  twenty  years  of  warfare 
may  have  weakened,  but  have  not  eradicated.  These,  how- 
ever, are  matters  for  her  own  consideration.  If,  from  misr 
taken  pride^  or  from  a  false  sense  of  dignity,  she  will  not 
enter  into  relations  of  amity  with  the  New  States,  she  is  the 
mistress  of  her  own  feelings,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  respect 
those  feelings.  All  that  we  have  a  right  to  require  is  a 
trace  to  the  useless  evils  of  war.  To  grant  such  a  truce 
can  be  no  disparagement  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The 
monarch  of  the  present  day  would  only  be  acting  upon  a 
principle  of  which  the  annals  of  Spain,  in  the  prouder  days 
of  her  power,  furnish  the  example.  In  1609,  after  a 
struggle  of  many  years  duration  with  her  revolted. provinces 
•  in  the  Netherlandfr-Hi  struggle  in  which  torrents  of  blood 
had  been  shed,  and  civil  war  had  raged  in  its  fiercest  cha* 
racter,  Spain  consented  to  a  truce  for  twelve  years ;  though 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1648  that  she  entered  into  a  regular 
treaty  of  peace  with  those  provinces,  by  which  she,  for  the 
first  time,  recognised  them  as  an  independent  sovereign 
state.  Let  the  present  government  of  Spain  grant  a  truce 
for  twelve  years,  and  I,  for  one,  shall  be  then  satisfied  to 
wait  her  own  leisure  for  the  period  of  their  recognition. 

But,  Sir,  if  there  are  great  political  interests  which 
siMiidd  induce  us  to  endeavour  to  maintain  to  Spain  her 
present  sovereignty  and  possession  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  there  are  other  political  considerations  which  make  it 
not  less  important — if  possible,  still  more  important — ^that 
Mexico  should  settle  into  a  state  of  internal  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  of  entire  and  secure  independence.  If 
the  United  States  have  declared  that  they  cannot  allow  the 
island  of  Cuba  to  belong  to  any  maritime  power  in  Europe, 
Spain  excepted,  ndther  can  England,  as  the  first  of  those 
maritime  powers— I  say  it  fearlessly,  because  I  feel  it 
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Strongly — ^suffer  the  United  States  to  bring  under  their 
dominion  a  greater  portion  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  than  that  which  they  now  possess.  Within  the 
last  twenty-seven  years  they  have  become  masters  of  all  the 
shores  of  that  gulf  from  the  Point  of  Florida  to  the  river 
Sabine,  including  the  mouths  of  the  IVfississipi  and  of  other 
great  rivers,  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  valuable  and 
secure  harbours  of  Florida ;  and,  within  these  few  days, 
we  hear  of  their  intention  of  forming  a  naval  station  and 
arsenal  at  the  islands  of  the  Dry  Tortugas,  a  commanding 
position  in  the  Gulf-stream  between  Florida  and  Cuba. 
With  all  this  extent  of  coast  and  islands,  we  know,  further, 
that  designs  are  entertained,  and  daily  acted  upon — I  will 
not  say  by  the  present  government  of  the  United  States, 
but,  notoriously,  by  the  people— to  get  possession  of  the 
fertile  and  extensive  Mexican  province  of  Texas.  To  bor- 
row an  expression  of  a  deceased  statesman  of  that  ootmftryy 
^'  the  whole  people  of  America  have  their  eye*"  upon  that 
province.  They  look  to  all  the  country  between  the  river 
Sabine  and  the  river  Bravo  del  Norte  as  a  territory  that 
must,  ere  long,  belong  to  their  union.  They  have  also,  I 
believe,  that  same  eye  upon  some  of  the  western  coast  rf 
Mexico,  possessing  valuable  ports  in  the  ijrulf  of  CalifcMnia. 
Should  they  obtain  these  districts,  the  independence  of 
Mexico,  I  will  venture  to  say,  will  be  no  better,  or  more 
secure,  than  that  of  the  Creek  Indians,  or  any  other  Indian 
tribe  now  livifig  within  the  circle  of  the  present  recognised 
limits  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will 
become  as  much  a  part  of .  their  waters  as  the  Black  Sea 
was  once  of  the  waters  of  Turkey,  or  as  the  channel  which 
separates  England  from  Ireland  may  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  waters  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  may  be  told.  Sir,  that  these  are  visionary  alarms,  con- 
templating schemes  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition  which 
never  have  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  entertained  in 
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any  quarter.  At  this  moment,  I  willingly  admit  that  there 
exists  a  friendly  disposition  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  his  Majesty^s 
Government  fully  reciprocates  that  disposition.  Upon 
every  account  I  am  glad  to  see  these  two  powerful  States 
living  upon  terms  of  honourable  and  mutual  confidence, 
each  relying  upon  the  peaceful  councils  of  the  other.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  me  that  I  am  undervaluing  this 
good  understanding,  or  that  I  am  guilty  of  want  of.  respect 
towards  the  United  States,  or  even  of  discretion  as  an  indi- 
vidual Member  of  Parliament,  if,  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not 
lose  sight  of  those  circumstances  of  a  permanent  nature 
which  belong  to  the  fixed  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  those  motives  of  action  which,  however  dormant  at  pre- 
sent, would  probably  be  revived,  under  contingencies  that^ 
in  the  course  of  events,  may  hereafter  arise,— contingencies, 
which  the  views  and  passions  of  the  American  people 
would  not  fail  to  turn  to  account  for  the  attainment  of  a 
loDg-cherisbed  and  favourite  object. 

At  .all  periods  of  .our  history,  the  House  of  Commons 
bas  held  topics  erf*  this  nature  to  be  fair  grounds  of  Parlia- 
mentary consideration.  Jealousy^  ibr  instance,  of  the  ag^ 
grandizement  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  has  always  been 
held  an  element  entitled  to  enter  into  evary  general  dis- 
cussion afiSecdng  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe;  and  I 
am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  general  character  of  demo- 
cratic republics,  or  in  the  past  conduct  of  the  United  States, 
finom  which  we  can  infer,  that  their  aspirations  after  power 
and  aggrandizement  are  less  steadily  kept  in  view  than 
those  of  an  absolute  monarch  in  Europe.  In  looking  to  the 
future,  let  us  consult  the  experience  of  the  past  But,  in 
the  case  of  the  New  World,  we  have  something  more  than 
the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  to  guide  our  judg- 
ment  The  views  and  sentiments  of  those  who,  during 
that  period,  have  directed  or  influenced  the  affairs  of  the 
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United  States,  have  been  brought  before  us  by  the  publi- 
cation of  their  Correspondence.  I  am  afraid  the  living 
statesmen  o(  this  country  have  scarcely  had  time  to  moke 
themselves  acquainted  with  those  views  and  sentiments,  as 
they  stand  disclosed  in  the  Memoirs  and  CorrespDndenoe  of  a 
deceased  statesman  of  America,  I  mean  the  late  Mr.  Jeffisr^ 
son,  a  man  who,  from  the  period  of  their  first  declaratioD  of 
independence,*-^  declaration  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
— to  the  close  of  his  life,  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
greatest  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  and  whose 
avowed  principles  and  views  appear  to  become  every  day 
mOTe  predominant  in  the  public  feelings  of  his  countrymen. 
In  respect  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  immense 
interests,  commercial,  colonial,  and  maritime,  which  are 
closely  connected  with  the  navigation  of  that  Gulf,  these 
Memoirs  are  full  of  instruction — I  might  say  of  admoni- 
tions,—-well  deserving  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  this  country.  I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with 
any  long  extracts  from  them ;  but  I  cannot  deny  mysdf 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  their  attention  to  a  few  pas- 
sages, which  show  how  soon  the  United  States,  after  tb^ 
became  a  separate  nation^  fixed  their  eye  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  how  steadily  and  successfully  they  have 
watched  and  seized  every  opportunity  to  acquire  dominioD 
and  ascendancy  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Within  seven 
years  after  the  time  when  their  independence  had  been  esta- 
blished, and  finally  recognized  in  1788,  we  find  them  set. 
ting  up  a  claim  of  positive  right  to  the  free  navigatian  of 
the  Mississippi,  frcHn  its  source  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  iad 
it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see  what  was  the  oj^xirtunity 
which  they  took  of  asserting  this  right  agamst  SpaiDy-«-« 
power  which  had  materially  assisted  them  in  obtaining  their 
independence.  In  the  year  1790,  it  will  be  recollected  that 
a  dispute  had  arisen  between  England  and  Spain  respecting 
Nootka  Sound.     Whilst  these  two  countries  wer&anniog. 
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and  every  thing  appeared  to  threaten  war  between  them,- 
the  United  States  thought  that  they  saw,  in  the  embarrass- 
ments of  Spain,  an  opening  to  claim  this  navigation  lis  of 
right  Whether  such  a  claim  could  or  could  not  be  sus- 
tained by  any  principle  of  the  law  of  natictis,  is  a  questida 
which  I  will  not  now  stop  to  examine.  The  aifirmative 
was  at  once  boldly  assumed  by  America,  and  her  demand 
proceeded  upon  that  assumption.  The  right  once  so 
affirmed,  what  does  the  House  think  was  the  corollary 
which  the  government  of  the  United  States  built  upon  their 
assertion  of  that  supposed  right?  I  will  give  it  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  not  a  private  individual, 
but  the  Secretary  of  State,  conveying  the  instructions  of 
his  government  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  then  the  American 
Envoy  at  Madrid :  *^  You  know,''  writes  Mr.  Jefferson, 
^*  that  the  navigation  cannot  be  practised  without  a  port, 
where  the  sea  and  river  vessels  may  meet,  and  ex- 
change loads,  and  where  those  employed  about  them  may 
be  safe  and  unmolested.  The  right  to  use  a  thing  compre- 
hends a  right  to  the  means  necessary  to  its  use,  and  without 
which  it  would  be  useless."^  I  know  not  what  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  law  of  nations  in  the  Old  World  will  havd 
to  say  to  this  novel  and  startling  doctrine.  In  this  instruc- 
tion, which  is  dated  the  2d  of  August  1790,  the  principle 
is  only  laid  down  in  the  abstract. 

I  will  now  show  the  House  the  special  application  of  it 
to  the  claim  ih  question,  by  qooting  another  letter  from 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Short,  the  American  Envoy  at  Paris, 
dated  only  eight  days  after  the  former,  namely,  the  10th  of 
August.  It  is  as  follows : — ^^  The  idea  of  ceding  the  island 
of  New  Orleans  could  not  be  hazarded  to  Spain,  in  the 
first  step ;  it  would  be  too  disagreeable  at  first  view ;  be- 
cause this  island,  with  its  town,  constitutes,  at  pre^nt,  their 
principal  settlement  in  that  part  of  their  dominions  (Loui- 
siana), containing  about  ten  thousand  white  inhabitants,  of 
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every  age  and  sex.  Reason  and  events,  however,  may,  by 
little  and  little,  familiarize  them  to  it  That  we  have  a 
right  to  some  spot  as  an  entrepdt  for  our  commerce  may  be 
at  once  affirmed.  I  suppose  this  idea  (the  cession  of  New 
Orleans)  too  much  even  for  the  Count  de  Montmorin  at 
first,  and  that,  therefore,  you  will  find  it  prudent  to  urge^ 
and  get  him  to  recommend  to  the  Spanish  Court,  only  in 
general  terms,  a  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  a 
circumjacent  territory,  sufiicient  for  its  support,  well  defined, 
and  extra-territorial  to  Spain,  leaving  the  idea  to  future 
growth.** 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  United  States  when 
those  instructions  were  given.  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
settled  their  differences  without  an  appeal  to  arms;  and, 
in  consequence,  these  practical  applications  of  the  law 
of  nations  were  no  longer  pressed  by  the  United  States. 
Soon  after,  Spain  became  involved  iii  war.  with  France,  and 
that  war  terminated  in  her  being  compelled  to  cede  Louisi- 
ana to  the  latter  power.  In  1803,  that  whole  province  wa« 
sold  by  France  to  the  United  States.  By  this  purchase 
they  acquired  not  only  New  Orleans  but  a  very  extensive 
territory  within  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  next  go  to  the  year 
1806L  Mr.  Jefierson  was  then  no  longer  Secretary  of  State 
— he  had  been  raised  to  the  more  important  post  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  In  that  character  we  find 
him  writing  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  the  American  Minister 
in  London,  in  the  following  terms :— -^^  We  begin  to  broach 
the  idea,  that  we  consider  the  whole  gulf-stream  as  of  our 
own  waters,  in  which  hostilities  and  cruising  are  to  be 
frowned  on  for  the  present,  and  prohibited  so  soon  as  either 
consent  or  force  will  permit  us.*"  The  letter  from  which 
this  is  an  extract,  is  dated  the  4th  of  May  1806. 

If  the  United  States  "  broached  this  idea"  in  1806,  they 
are  not  likely  to  have  abandoned  it  in  1819)  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  Louisiana,  they  procured,  by  treaty  with  Spain,  the 
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further  important  cession  of  the  Floridas.  That  it  Is  a 
growing,  rather  than  a  waning,  principle  of  their  policy,  I 
think  we  may  infer  from  a  later  letter,  which  we  find  in  this 
Correspondence,  not  written,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  any 
public  character,  but  addressed  by  him,  as  a  person  exer- 
cising from  his  retirement  the  greatest  sway  in  the  councils 
of  the  Union,  to  the  President.  This  letter,  dated  so  lately 
as  the  24ith  of  October  1823,  discusses  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  Cuba  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  these  are  the  statements  which  it  avows  :-^^*  I  candidly 
confess,  that  I  have  ever  looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  in-* 
teresdng  addition  which  could  ever  be  made  to  our  system 
of  States.  The  controul  which,  with  Florida  Point,  this 
island  would  give  us  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
countries  and  isthmus  bordering  on  it,  as  well  as  all  those 
whose  waters  flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  our 
political  well-being.  Yet  I  am  sensible  that  this  can  never 
be  obtained,  even  with  her  own  consent,  but  by  war.^ 

That  a  war  arising  out  of  these  preten^ons  may  one  day 
occur  is,  perhaps,  but  too  probable.  The  progress  which 
the  United  States  have  already  made  towards  the  attainment 
of  objects  so  manifestly  within  their  contemplation,  calls  upon 
us  not  to  regard  that  contingency  as  one  which  provident 
statesmen  may  safely  dismiss  from  their  minds.  It  is  their 
duty  to  neglect  no  measure  of  justice  within  their  power  to 
prevent  it.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  Providence.  But  if 
there  be  any  one  course  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  more  likely  than  another  to  retard  that  calamity, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  those  measures  which  are  most  likely  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  Mexico,---to  enable  her  to  establish  her 
government  upon  a  firm  and  solid  basis, — ^to  encourage  her 
industry,  and  to  put  her  in  a  condition  to  guard  her 
territory  against  every  attempt,  either  openly  made,  or  indi* 
rectly  pursued,  to  trench  upon  her  power  and  independence* 
For  this  purpose,  she  must  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
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foaintaining  a  military  force,  disproportioned  to  her  re- 
sources, by  the  constant  dread  of  desultory  attacks  firoin 
Cuba.  The  government  and  supreme  authority  of  the 
state  must  no  logger  be  the  sport  of  an  army,  licentious 
because  ill  paid,  ivasting  the  productive  capitals  of  the 
country,  partly  from  the  necessity,  but  more,  perhaps,  from 
the  extriivagant  and  demoralizing  habits  which  such 
elements  of  revolution  never  fail  to  engender.  Let  Mexico 
be  at  her  ease  in  respect  to  attacks  from  Spain,  and  she  will 
soon  become  a  valuable  ally  of  this  country,  with  all  her 
interests  bound  up  and  identified  with  the  best  interests  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  New  World.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
her  remain  much  longer  in  her  present  harassed  and  ex* 
hausting  condition,  and  the  poverty  of  her  treasury^ — ^the 
necessity  of  making  head  against  those  attacks,  may  throw 
her  into  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  and  force  her  to 
sacrifices  which  would  inevitably  bring  on  a  maritime  war, 
unless  this  country  be  prepared  to  abandon  her  colonial 
empire,  her  commercial  pretensions,  and,  with  them,  her 
maritime  ascendancy  in  the  New  World. 

Sir,  I  will  not  pursue  these  topics  frirther.  I  trust  I 
have  said  enough  to  point  the  attention  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  country,  to  their  vast  importance ;  and,  if  so,  I  am 
sure  that  I  shall  stand  justified  fcMT  the  unusual  length 
at  which  I  have  detained  the  House  upon  the  mere  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition.  One  part  of  the  subject,  how* 
ever,  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  it  is  brought  to  my 
recollection  by  the  motion  of  the  honourable  member  fat 
Callington,*  which  stands  for  this  evening.  It  is  horn 
Mexico  that  the  great  supply  of  the  precious  metals  is 
derived,  and  the  whdie  of  Europe  is  now  suffering  from  the 
obstruction  of  that  supply.  The  only  speedy,  certain,  and 
efficacious  relief  for  that  suffering,  so  far  as  it  is  produced 
l^  a  general  depression  of  prices,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  mines  of  that  country.  I  have  never 
•  Mr.  Attwood. 
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denied  that  the  prewure  which  prevails  in  this  country, 
upon  all  the  active  classes  of  the  community,  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  progressive  fall  in  the  money 
value  of  all  commodities.  This  fall  has  occasioned  great 
hardship,  and  produced  oonsiderafale  discontent  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  There  is  no  state,  therefore,  that  has  not 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
mining  industry  of  Mexico.  But  this  is  not  to  be  hoped 
tor  so  long  as  war  continues.  Where  there  is  so  great  a 
common  concern,  a  joint  but  decided  effort  ought  to  be 
made  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  fcnr  the  speedy  restoration 
ot  peace  between  Spain  and  her  fcmner  colonies.  Let 
them,  one  and  all,  insist  upon  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
useless  for  every  object  of  Intimate  warfare, — calamitous 
to  both  the  belligerent  parties, — and  seriously  affecting  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  every  other  civilized  community. 
I  have  now  only  to  move  that  the  petition  be  brought  up. 


STATE  OF  THE  CURRENCY— INQUIRY  INTO  THE 
BANKING  SYSTEM  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

JmneS. 

Thb  dsy,  Mr.  Attvood  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
state  of  the  Gunrency,  and  moved,  1.  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  re- 
peal 80  much  of  the  Act  56  Geo.  III.  c.  68,  as  declares  gold  coins 
the  only  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  sums  beyond  the  amount  of 
forty  shillings,  and  to  establish  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  realm, 
coined  in  the  relative  proportion  of  IS^VArll^s*  weight  of  sterling 
silver  to  one  pound  of  sterling  gold,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  all 
moftey  engagements,  as  directed  and  ordered  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  4th  year  of  George  I."  2.  **  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal 
ao  much  of  the  Act  of  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  6,  as  prohibits  the  issue  or  rt" 
issue  in  England  of  any  promissory  note,  payable  on  demand  to  the 
bearer  thereof,  for  any  sum  of  money  less  than  the  sum  of  51, ;  and 
also  to  repeal  the  Act  of  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  65^  entitled,  <  An  Act  to 
restrain  the  negociation  in  England  of  Promissory  Notes  and  Bilh 
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under  a  limited  sum,  issued  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.'  After  Mr.  EL 
Davenport,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Herries,  Lord  Howick,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr. 
Powlett  Thomson,  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  and  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  had 
spoken, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said : — I  can  assure  the  House,  that  I 
shall  occupy  its  time  only  for  a  few  minutes,  as  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  go  into  the  subject  at  any  length.  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced,  that  the  more  frequently  the  question  is 
brought  imder  discussion,  the  more  clear-sighted  will 
honourable  members  become,  as  to  the  danger  arising  from 
an  inordinate  propensity  to  voyages  of  experiment,  which 
too  frequently  involve  the  most  feajrful  consequences  that 
befal  such  a  cxiuntry  as  that  for  which  we  are  legislating. 

I  rise  principally  for  the  purpose  of  stating  my  impres- 
sion, that  the  result  of  the  present,  as  well  as  of  all  former 
discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  must  be  a  gene- 
ral conviction,  that  we  are  now  arrived,  after  aU  our  suffer- 
ings, at  that  state,  at  which  wise  men  would  be  anxious  to 
stop,  rather  than  running -the  risk  of  placing  the  whole  sys- 
tem once  more  in  jeopardy,  by  a  renewal  of  unseasonable 
experiments.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  answer 
which  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Master  of  the  Mint, 
has  given  to  this  branch  of  the  subject ;  and  I  trust  that 
this  and  the  Catholic  question,  will  be  completly  forgottoi 
in  the  next  and  all  future  sessions ;  although  they  have 
been  but  too  often  obtruded  upon  our  attention  hitherto 
Both  of  the  resolutions  submitted  to  the  House  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Callington,  I  shall  feel  it  my 
duty  to  oppose.  The  first  would  be  productive  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin ;  whilst  the  second  would  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  future  panic  and  public  danger.  I  trust  the 
House  will  never  repeal  the  Act  of  1826,  as  such  repeal, 
by  allowing  an  unbounded  circulation  of  small  notes, 
would  again  occasion  universal  distress.  I,  however, 
agree  with  the  honourable  mover,  in  his  estimation  of  paper 
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credit,  and  consider  paper  circulation,  well  r^ulated,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  modem  times. 

A  noble  lord  has  alluded  to  my  intended  motion  respect* 
ing  the  Banking  system ;  with  reference  to  which,  I  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  I  propose,  before  the 
termination  of  the  present  session,  to  move  a  resolution  to 
the  eflTect,  that  the  House  will  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
whole  Banking  system  of  the  country,  previous  to  a  renewal 
of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England.  With  regard  to 
the  question  before  the  House,  I  will  again  repeat,  that  I 
fully  concur  with  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  in  thinking, 
that  if  the  House  were  to  agree  to  those  resolutions  to- 
night, there  would  be  a  general  panic  amongst  all  classes  of 
the  people  to-morrow ;  and  that  before  the  lapse  of  a  week, 
there  would  probably  not  be  a  sovereign  remaining  in  dr- 
culation. 

The  resolutions  were  negatived  without  a  division. 


STATE  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
ENGLAND  AND  PORTUGAL—METHUEN  TREATY. 

June  15. 

This  day,  Mr.  Hyde  Villiers  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  state  of  the  Commercial  Relations  between  this  country  and  Por- 
tttgaly  and  moved  for  various  papers  to  substantiate  his  several  state- 
ments. He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Courtenay  and  Mr.  Robinson.  After 
which, 

Mr.  HusxissoK  said : — 

Sir,  I  shall  not  detain  the  House  at  any  great  length, 
after  the  very  able  and  perspicuous  statement  made  by  my 
honourable  friend  behind  me,  respecting  our  commercial 
relations  with  Portugal,  since  the  signing  of  the  Methuen 
treaty.  I  observed,  upon  a  former  occasion,  that  all  the 
equivalent  we  had  obtained  for  the  privilege  which  that 
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treaty  gives  to  Portugal  of  introducing  its  wines  at  a  rate 
of  duty  one-third  lower  than  that  which  we  impose  upon 
the  wines  of  France  is,  that  Britidi  woollens  shall  be  im- 
ported into  Portugal,  but  without  any  preference  over  the 
woollens  of  other  countries.  Before  the  signature  of  that 
treaty,  the  introduction  of  foreign  woollens  into  Portugal 
wiU  totally  prdbibited,  and  the  equivalent  which  we  obtained 
for  the  privilege  which  we  conferred  upon  the  Portuguese 
wines,  was  the  admission  of  our  woollens. 

Now,  Sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  might  put  an 
end  to  this  treaty.  I  will  not  content  myself  with  saying 
that  we  might  put  an  end  to  this  treaty — ^I  will  say,  that  we 
ought  f  and  that,  too,  for  this  reason.  The  only  privil^e 
which  we  obtained  as  an  equivalent  for  those  which  we  ex- 
tended to  the  Portuguese  was,  the  admission  of  our  woollens 
into  that  country.  Now,  for  many  years  past,  the  prohibi- 
tion on  the  admission  of  woollens,  the  production  of  other 
countries  besides  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  has 
been  removed ;  and  therefore  the  woollens  of  Great  Britmn 
stood  in  no  favour,  so  far  as  the  Gk)vemment  of  Portugal 
was  concerned,  over  the  woollens  of  other  coimtries.  Thus, 
the  permission,  to  import  the  wines  of  Portugal  at  a  duty, 
only  two-thirds  of  that  imposed  on  the  wines  of  France,  be- 
came one  for  which  we  received  no  equivalent  consideration 
in  return,  and  ought  to  be  withdrawn. 

I  differ,  Sir,  a  little  from  my  honourable  friend,  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  treaty  into  which  we  entered  with  Portugal  in  the 
year  1810.  I  think  that  if,  in  theMethuen  treaty,  this  countiy 
made  an  arrangement  disadvantageous  to  British  interests,  it 
obtained,by  the  treaty  of  1810,  in  consequence  of  its  relations 
with  the  family  of  Braganza,  then  exiled  from  its  European 
dominions,  concessions  and  privil^es  highly  advantageous 
to  it,and  greater,  perhaps,  than  were  strictly  just  towaids  the 
other  party.  By  that  arrangement  the  Methuen  treaty  was 
continued.   We  gave  to  Portugal  the  privikge  of  importing 
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its  wines  at  twivthirds  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  wines 
of  any  other  country ;  and  P(^ugal  bound  itself  to  us  to 
receive  all  articles,  the  manufacture  and  produce  of  Great 
Britain,  at  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  fifteen  per  cent  on 
their  value ;  whilst  the  same  articles,  being  the  produce  of 
odier  countries,  were  to  pay  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Now,  Sir,  when  we  bound  ourselves  to  grant  to  Portugal 
an  equality  of  duty  upon  one  article  only  of  its  produce,  it 
was  scarcely  fair  to  demand  from  Portugal,  that  she  should 
receive  all  articles  of  our  produce  and  manufacture,  at  a 
rate  of  duty  so  much  less  than  that  which  she  imposed  on 
the  same  article  when  imported  from  other  countries. 

I  am  of  opinion,  Sir,  that  in  all  treaties  of  commerce, 
the  great  object  should  be  to  establish  a  complete  reciprch 
city  between  the  two  nations  who  were  parties  to  them.  It 
never  can  be  productive  of  advantage  to  a  strong  country 
to  impose  conditions  that  are  at  once  unjust  and  onerous 
on  a  weak  country ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  whatever  ad« 
vantages  England  may  have  derived  from  the  treaty  of 
1810,  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  Portugal,  from  a  feel- 
ing of  its  inequality,  a  disposition  either  to  evade  its  con* 
ditions,  or  to  compensate  themselves  by  obtaining  other 
advantages,  not  consistent  either  with  the  letter  or  with  the 
spirit  of  that  treaty. 

I  agree  with  my  honourable  friend  in  the  condemnation 
which  he  has  passed  upon  the  wine  monopoly  of  Oporto. 
The  company  engaged  in  that  monopoly  is  a  company 
possessing  great  power.  All  the  men  of  consideration, 
influence,  power  and  wealth  in  Portugal,  are  members  cS 
it.  They  have  made  it  a  great  engine  of  state,  by  which 
they  have  raised  the  price  of  the  wines  of  Portugal,  in  a 
very  undue  manner,  and  in  a  very  unfair  degree.  I  believe 
I  shall  not  overstate  the  amount  to  which  this  company 
has  raised  the  price  of  Portuguese  wines,  when  I  say,  it 
is  equal  to  fifteen  pounds  on  every  pipe.     It  imposes 
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upon  this  country,  the  most  favoured  of  all  countries  in 
Portugal,  as  far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  this  condition-^ 
that  the  Company  should  have  the  power  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  wine  to  be  sent  off  to  England  in  any  one  year. 

Nor,  Sir, — ^though  certainly  bad  enough — ^is  this  all.  It 
has  even  the  power  of  selecting  each  pipe  to  be  sent  to 
England ;  and  when  it  has  done  this,  it  does  not  stop  even 
there*  It  takes  as  much  of  the  wine  itself  as  it  thinks 
proper,  and  then  it  leaves  the  remainder  to  be  purchased  by 
the  British  trader.  And  even  this  is  not  the  end  of  the 
abuse.  The  English  trader  cannot  buy  any  wine  in  Portu- 
gal, save  that  which  is  allotted  for  him  by  the  Company. 
He  cannot  buy  the  wine  which  the  Swede  or  the  Dane  is  at 
liberty  to  buy ;  and  thus,  if  the  wine  of  Portugal  be,  as  the 
honourable  member  for  Worcester  has  stated,  the  favourite 
beverage  of  this  country,  we  have  not  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing it  in  the  highest  perfection,  as  we  are  obliged  to  put  up 
with  any  trash  which  may  be  chosen  for  us  by  the  Oporto 
Company. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  shewed  that  all  these  abuses 
have  grown  out  of  this  monopoly.  This  monopoly  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  frequent  representation  to  the  Gro- 
vemment  of  Portugal ;  and  that  government  has  promised, 
over  and  over  again,  to  redress  the  grievances  which  have 
grown  out  of  it.  Now,  Sir,  we  have  no  right  to  compel 
any  country  to  change  its  municipal  regulations,  for  the 
sake  of  either  pleasing  or  profiting  our  merchants;  and 
hence  arises  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  any  alteration 
made  in  this  monopoly. 

My  honourable  friend  has  stated,  that  since  the  fifteen 
years,  for  which  the  treaty  of  1810  was  to  continue,  ex* 
pired  in  1825,  that  treaty  is  now  open  to  revision.  It  is 
true,  Sir,  that  that  treaty  is  open  to  revision ;  but  it  is 
not  true  that  it  is  at  an  end.  The  treaty  is  perpetual-^ 
subject  only  to  the  right  of  being  revised  by  both  parties. 
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if  they  so  think  fit»  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years.  In  1825, 
that  period  of  fifteen  years  expired.  It  had  no  sooner  termi^ 
nated,  than  negociations  were  commenced  for  the  revision  of 
it  I,  Sir,  had  the  honour  of  being  at  that  time,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  these  negociations  were  con-* 
ducted  by  the  late  Mr.  Canning  and  myself,  with  the  Portu* 
guese  Ambassador  in  this  country.  The  treaty  was  almost 
satisfactorily  arranged,  when  political  events  prevented  its 
completion.  In  this  negociation  his  Majesty's  Government 
never  lost  sight  of  the  abuses  arising  out  of  this  monopoly. 
A  provision  was  made  in  the  project  of  treaty,  and  was 
almost  agreed  upon,  for  putting  an  end  to  them.  I  must 
therefore  put  in  my  claim  to  have  one  of  these  altenuu 
tives  acceded  to— -Either  place  the  two  countries  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,  or,  if  we  are  to  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  in  Portugal  of  importing  our  cottons,  our  wool« 
lene,  our  silks,  our  hardware,  at  duties  one*third  lower  than 
those  imposed  on  the  same  articles  imported  from  other 
countries,  in  common  justice  allow,  not  only  wine,  but  all 
the  productions  of  Portugal,  to  come  into  our  dominions 
on  the  same  terms. 

I  will  not.  Sir,  give  any  opinion  at  present,  as  to  which 
of  these  two  plans  I  consider  best ;  though,  certainly,  upon 
the  principles  which  I  have  always  advocated,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  act  on  the  principles 
of  reciprocity. 

The  honourable  member  for  Worcester  has  stated,  that 
if  we  give  up  our  present  advantages  in  Portugal,  we 
shall  have  every  reason  to  fear  the  competition  of  France* 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  be 
in  any  such  state  of  alarm.  We  shall,  I  have  no  doubt« 
find,  that  even  with  the  most  enterprising  spirit  of  compe- 
tition, our  manufactures  will  still  meet  with  the  same  pre- 
fercnce  in  Portugal,  as  they  now  meet  with  in  every  other 
country.     As  to  the  trade  with  Newfoundland,  on  which 
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the  honourable  meipber  has  laid  so  much  stress,  it  would 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  trade  in  fish  of  other 
countries.  Though  we  might  not  retain  all»  we  should 
still  retain  great  part  of  it.  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
monopoly  does  not  in  all  trades  lead  to  expense,  indif* 
ference,  remissness,  and  negligence,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  possess  it.  Only  give  fair  competition  to  the  British 
fish-curer,  and  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  his  being  able  to 
meet  his  rivals  in  the  Portuguese  markets  with  complete 
success. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  this  is  not  the  period  for  us  to 
discuss  the  question ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  arrange  with  Portugal,  as  soon  as  the  poli> 
tical  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  will  permit,  the 
footing  on  which  the  trade  between  them  ought  to  be  perma- 
nently S)^ttled.  All  that  I  contend  for  at  present  is  this, — 
that  we  should  not  exact  from  Portugal,  conditions  which 
we  ourselves  would  not  be  willing  to  grant  I  state  it  to  be 
my  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  trade  of  Portugal  would  be 
most  effectually  promoted,  by  its  not  being  placed  under 
the  care  of  Government,  as  to  its  details.  I  admit  that  our 
chief  trade  with  Portugal  is  indeed  carried  on  directly  with 
that  country,  but  indirectly  through  it  with  Spain.  Every 
body  knows  that  the  fish  and  the  manufactured  goods  which 
we  send  to  Lisbon  and  other  places  in  Portugal  find  their 
way  thence  into  Spain,  and  are  there  consumed.  As  to  Portu- 
gal, it  is  evident  that  she  is  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  a  weak  and  impoverished  country ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  treated  with  all  the  regard 
which  is  due  to  her  as  our  ancient  ally,  and  with  all  the 
moderation  which  is  best  calculated  to  advance  our  trade 
and  promote  our  general  interests. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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MR.  HUSKISSON'S  MOTION  FOR  THE  REDUCTION  OF 
THE  SUGAR  DUTIES. 

Jutie2\. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  in 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  **  That  there  shall  be  charged  the 
following  duties  upon  Sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom; 
that  is  to  say — upon  all  brown,  or  Muscovado  sugar,  being  the  pro- 
duce of,  and  imported  from,  the  British  possessions  in  America,  or 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  according  to  the  average  price  of  brown  or 
Muscovado,  published  in  the  manner  directed  by  law,  viz. — If 
the  value  of  such  sugar  shall  exceed  such  average  price  by  more 
than  Is,  the  cwt.,  27s, :  if  such  sugar  shall  not  exceed  in  value 
such  average  price  by  more  than  Is,  the  cwt.,  25s,  6d.:  if  such 
sugar  shall  be  of  less  value  than  such  average  price  by  2s,  the  cwt., 
24*. :  if  by  4*.  the  cwt.,  22s. :  if  by  5*.  the  cwt,  20s,  j.  Upon  all 
brown,  Muscovado,  or  clayed  sugar,  the  produce  of,  and  imported 
from  the  British  possessions  in  the  East- Indies,  the  cwt.  37*. :  upon 
all  other  such  sugar,  the  produce  of,  or  imported  from,  any  other 
places,  the  cwt.  63*."  The  resolutions  having  been  read,  the  dis- 
cussion upon  them  was  adjourned,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
to  this  day;  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  allow  the  East-India  Sugars,  of  a  low  price,  to  come  into 
the  market  on  a  proportionate  reduction  of  duty ;  but  that  the  higher 
description  were  to  remain  in  the  same  relative  condition  as  to  duty, 
as  they  were  before  the  contemplated  alteratioxis.     Upon  which, 

Mr.  Huskisson  rose  and  said : — 

As  I  perceive,  Sir,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  my  right 
honourable  friend  to  propose  any  other  alteration  or  modi- 
fication of  these  resolutions  than  the  one  which  he  has  just 
announced  with  respect  to  East-India  sugars,  I  must  crave 
the  indulgence  of  the  Committee,  while  I  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations on  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  extraordi- 
nary, the  most  incomprehensible,  and  the  least  practicable 
proposition,  that  was  ever  submitted  to  the  Parliament  of 
this  country.  I  am  glad  that  the  discussion  upon  it  was 
postponed  to  this  day,  since  it  has  given  time  for  consider- 
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ation ;  and  I  believe  there  has  seldom  been  a  proposition 
which,  when  duly  considered,  has  created  more  doubt  and 
alarm,  or  been  calculated  to  produce  more  trickery  and 
endless  confusion. 

The  proposition,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  goes  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  sugars,  of  a  certain  description  and  price, 
from  27s,  to  S0«.  per  cwt. ;  and  my  right  honourable  friend 
alleged,  as  the  reason  for  the  reduction,  the  distressed  state 
of  the  West-India  islands.  In  order  to  prove  this  distress^ 
my  right  honourable  friend  cited  the  case  of  two  estates, 
and  explained  the  extent  of  the  produce  and  the  cost  of 
cultivation.  These  two  estates  were,  I  presume,  in  the 
same  island,  and  probably  the  land  of  the  same  individual ; 
but  if  he  had  taken  the  whole  of  the  old  islands  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  as  proof  of  the  distress  of  the  West- 
India  interest,  I  believe  the  illustration  would  not  have 
been  inapplicable  or  exaggerated.  I  believe  all  the  ancient 
colonies  belonging  to  this  country — Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  Dominica — are  in  a  state  of 
much  greater  distress  than  those  which  have  been  more 
recently  annexed  to  our  possessions.  The  land  of  those 
islands  produces  now  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  sugar  in 
comparison,  than  the  colonies  which  have  been  taken  into 
cultivation  at  a  later  date,  and  which  are  not  so  worn  out 
and  exhausted  by  repeated  crops ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  superior  skill  employed  in  their  cultivation,  and  by  the 
judicious  application  of  capital  in  their  management,  the 
sugar  that  is  produced  in  the  old  colonies  is  known,  although 
small  in  quantity,  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Now,  the  measure  of  my  right  honourable  friend  is  in- 
tended to  relieve  the  distressed  colonists  of  the  West-Indies; 
but  that  distress,  from  these  peculiar  circumstances,  prevails 
to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  in  the  old  colonies  than  in 
the  new.  The  resolution  therefore,  by  extending  the  sale 
of  coarse  sugar  produced  by  the  new  colonies  will  tend,  of 
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course,  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  difficulties  and  dis. 
tress  of  the  old  colonies,  where  relief  is  most  required.  The 
islands  of  Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  though  two  of  the  most 
fertile  of  the  old  colonies,  do  not  produce  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  sugar  grown  in  Demerara ;  and  therefore,  the 
proposition  which  goes  to  increase  the  sale  of  the  sugar  of 
the  new  colony,  will  diminish,  in  a  proportionate  extent, 
the  demand  for  the  limited  produce  of  the  old  colonies ; 
which,  for  the  reason  I  have  stated,  stand  most  in  need  of 
assistance. 

But,  Sir,  this  great  objection  to  my  right  honourable 
friend'^s  proposition,  is  not  the  only  one.  I  would  ask  him, 
before  I  go  further,  to  explain  to  me  the  meaning  and  bear^ 
ing  of  his  resolution ;  for  notwitstanding  that  it  has  been 
extensively  circulated,  I  know,  from  the  best  authority, 
that  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  city,  whether  planter  or 
merchant,  buyer,  seller,  or  broker,  who  thoroughly  under* 
stands  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  this 
plan  into  operation.  Sugar,  it  is  well  known,  is  sold  at 
what  is  called  "  the  long  price  ;^  that  is,  the  price  includ- 
ing the  duty.  Now  the  result  of  this  measure  will  be,  that 
whether  a  man  sell  his  sugar  at  54ff.  or  at  47«.,  he  will  in 
the  end  obtain  just  the  same  price.  If  he  sell  his  sugar  as 
worth  54«.,  it  will  be  considered  Is.  better,  and  theduy  paid 
must  be  the  high  one ;  so  that  as  the  duty  jn  one  case 
might  be  only  208,  and  in  the  other  27^.,  the  price  obtained 
by  the  planter  may  be  just  the  same. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  know  how,  according  to  my  right 
honourable  friend'^s  proposition,  the  price  and  the  conserva- 
tive duty  are  to  be  regulated  in  a  sale  of  .this  kind ;  how  col- 
lusion can  be  prevented,  by  which  the  price  will  be  fixed  at  a 
low  duty,  while  the  article  may  be  of  a  finer  quality,  and  the 
Government  thereby  defrauded.  If  sugar  be  sold  as  I  have 
stated,  how,  I  repeat,  can  collusion  be  prevented  between 
the  sugar  broker  and  the  purchaser,  by  which  a  54a,  sugar 
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may  be  sold  for  47^.9  in  order  that  the  difference  of  duty 
may  go  into  their  own  pockets,  with  a  conisequent  injury  to 
the  revenue. 

But  supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  this  coUusicm  is  in^ 
practicable — how,  I  should  like  to  know,  does  my  right 
honourable  friend  intend  that  the  duty  shall  be  levied  ?  Is 
it  to  be  taken  on  the  general  amount  of  the  sugar  purchased, 
or  on  each  portion  ?  Sugar  is  not  sold  in  small  quantities, 
but  generally  in  lots  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  hogsheads  at  a 
time.  Is  this  purchase,  then,  to  be  made  with  no  better 
consideration  as  to  quality  and  price  than  fifty  or  a  hundred 
sheep  at  Smithfield  ?  Some  sugars  are  worth  30«.,  some  60s, 
How  are  the  gradations  of  my  right  honourable  friend'^s 
scale  to  be  established,  if  the  whole  fifty  hogsheads  are  pur- 
chased at  SOs.  P  Is  a  broker  to  be  at  liberty  to  pick  out  a 
hogshead,  and  say,  ^^  I  like  this,^  and  is  he  to  take  it  at 
the  price  of  the  others  ?  How  does  my  right  honourable 
friend  propose  to  guard  against  tricks  of  this  kind  ?  Is 
the  valuation  to  be  upon  each  hogshead  of  a  whole  lot  ? 

Again,  how  are  the  duties  to  be  paid  ?  Are  they  to  be 
paid  when  the  purchaser  pleases  ?  If  that  be  so,  then  the 
purchaser  will  watch  his  time,  tender  his  duty  when  the 
price  is  low,  keep  the  sugar  till  the  price  advances,  and 
then  sell  it  at  a  great  gain  to  himself,  and  a  great  loss  to 
the  revenue.  In  taking  the  averages,  too,  how  is  my  right 
honourable  friend  to  guard  against  receiving  the  lowest 
duty  on  the  primest  sugar  ?  These,  and  fifty  other  modes 
of  trick  and  delusion  will  be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  duties ;  by  which  the  object  of  my  right  honour- 
able friend  will  be  completely  defeated. 

I  can  conceive  also  many  cases  in  which,  from  the 
nature  of  my  right  honourable  friend^s  scale,  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  at  what  price  the  sugar  is 
sold,  or  what  is  the  duty  payable  upon  it.  I  will  take 
a   particular    instance.      Suppose    my   right    honourable 
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friend  to  be  a  seller  of  sugar,  and  that  he  has  a  broker 
dealing  with  him  for  a  purchase.  Sugars,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  are  always  sold  at  the  long  price.  Well !  the 
price  agreed  upon  in  the  case  I  am  putting  is  BZa,  The 
Custom-house  officer  appears  to  take  his  part  in  the  trans- 
action, and  the  seller,  as  usual,  demands  an  account  of  the 
duty  he  has  to  pay.  The  average  price  of  sugar  in  the 
market,  I  will  assume,  has  been  25«.  during  the  week ;  and 
at  this  price  the  Custom-house  officer  will  demand  9,7a.  as  the 
duty  on  this  sugar,  as  being  of  a  price  more  than  Is,  above 
the  average ;  for  if  he  demands  only  !i5s.  6d.  such  will  be 
the  case.  "  No,"  replies  the  purchaser,  "  the  price,  since 
you  ask  S7«.  duty,  is  only  25«.,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  resolution  says,  <  If  such  sugar  shall 
not  exceed  in  value  such  average  price  by  more  than 
Is.  the  cwt.,  the  duty  shall  be  95s.  Gd."*  How  is  it  to 
be  ascertained  which  is  right,  and  which  is  wrong  ?  Or, 
supposing  that  "  The  Gazette'"  enables  the  Custom- 
house officer  to  state  the  amount  of  duty  for  one  week, — 
what  is  to  prevent  the  broker  from  holding  the  sugar  over 
till  the  price  is  stated  to  be  one  shilling  less  than  the  ave- 
rage ?  Or  how,  in  fact,  can  the  sugar-dealers  be  prev^ted 
from  having  the  price  most  advantageous  to  their  own 
interests,  without  considering  that  of  the  revenue?  In 
point  of  fact,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  prevent  the  collusion 
and  fraud  to  which  the  complex  and  confused  proposition 
of  my  right  honourable  friend  will  invite  those  engaged  in 
the  sugar  market.  If  a  seller  chooses  to  dispose  of  his  sugars 
at  S5«.,  and  the  Grovemment  officers  think  they  are  worth 
9Bs.j  what  then,  I  ask,  is  to  be  the  result  ?  It  would  simply 
be,  that  the  Government  would  become  the  sole  purchasers, 
as  they  alone  would  not  have  an  interest  in  lessening  the 
duty. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  is  the  drawback.     Does  my  right  honour. 
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abk  friend  mean  to  say,  that  he  will  continue  to  pay  a 
drawback  of  six  or  seven  shillings  a  cwt.  on  all  sugars  ex- 
ported ?  The  plan  now  before  us  will  lower  the  price  of  ail 
the  higher  description  of  sugars ;  but  it  cannot  raise  the 
price  of  the  lower ;  and  we  shall  in  future  have  to  pay  a 
drawback,  not  on  a  duty  of  27«.,  but  on  a  duty  of  20^.  I 
protest  against  this  drawback  as  a  bounty  to  a  particular 
interest,  at  the  expense  of  the  general  consumer.  But  these 
are  not  all  the  objections  to  be  found  in  the  practical  de- 
tails of  this  measure.  I  believe,  and  I  am  supported  in 
that  belief  by  many  of  the  most  experienced  merchants,  that 
these  20«.  sugars  will  be  brought  into  competition  with  all 
the  finer  descriptions  of  sugar ;  and  that  the  coarse-grained 
sugars  of  Demerara  will,  through  the  process  of  refining  in 
this  country,  beat  out  of  the  market  the  fine  sugars  of  the 
old  colonies. 

Sir,  these  and  suggestions  like  these,  are  diffusing  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  alarm  among  all  those  connected  with 
the  West-India  Islands.  Then,  there  is  the  question  of 
molasses,  made  from  a  description  of  sugar  called  **  has- 
tards.""  Is  no  alteration  to  take  place  with  respect  to  it  ? 
If  there  be  not,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  all 
those  who  have  imported  that  article,  to  the  extent  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  hogsheads,  must  be  utterly  mined 
by  the  quantity  of  inferior  sugars  which  will  .now  glut 
the  market,  without  any  comparative  advantage  to  the 
revenue. 

.  I  now  come.  Sir,  to  the  calculations  of  my  right  ho- 
nourable friend,  connected  with  this  project.  He  estimates 
the  probable  loss  to  the  revenue,  if  there  should  be  no  in- 
creased consumption,  at  400,000/. ;  but  he  assumes,  that 
the  increased  consumption  which  will  ensue  from  lowering 
the  duty,  will  compensate  for  half  of  that  loss.  In  the 
first  place,  unless  the  drawbacks  are  altered,  he  will  per- 
haps lose  rather  than  gain,  by  the  increase  of  business  his 
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plan  may  occasion.  I  believe,  therefore^  that  he  miscalcu- 
lates ;  and  that  as  the  increased  consumption  can  only  take 
place  in  low-priced  sugars,  the  average  rate  of  duty  he  will 
obtain  will  not  be  above  S0«.,  and  that  his  loss  will  be 
greater  than  he  imagines.  He  cannot  gain  any  advantage 
on  the  low-priced  sugars  exported,  because  the  drawback 
will  consume  the  whole.  I  will  just  beg  of  the  House  to 
consider  the  prospect  of  paying  7*.  or  8*.  per  cwt.  by  way 
of  drawback,  in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  export 
a  greater  quantity  of  sugar  to  Hamburg  and  the  Baltic. 
And  yet  this  will  probably  be  the  result  of  a  system  of  re- 
duction of  duties,  the  most  vicious  ever  contemplated. 

I  feel.  Sir,  as  strongly  as  any  man,  the  distressed  state 
of  the  West- India  colonies ;  .but,  feeling  that,  I  would  give 
relief  to  all,  instead  of  adopting  a  partial,  unsatisfactory, 
and  injurious  scale,  which,  though  it  professes  to  relieve, 
adds  to  the  burthen,  and  is  calculated  to  injure  the  revenue 
of  the  country,  without  conferring  advantages  on  any  but 
the  foreign  consumer.  I  know  that  an  inquiry  has  been 
conmienced  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  Government 
intend  to  take  measures  for  an  extended  adoption  of  the 
system  of  ad  valorem  duties.  I  think  that  system  a  good 
one ;  but  at  this  late  period  of  the  session,  there  is  no  time 
for  an  enquiry  into  the  best  mode  of  applying  those  duties. 
•  Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  press  upon  my  right 
honourable  friend,  that  which  I  urged  on  his  considera- 
tion this  morning ;  namely,  the  propriety  of  adopting  for 
one  year  a  system,  plain,  practicable,  free  from  objections, 
and  calculated  to  come  into  immediate  use.  What,  then,  Sir, 
is  my  plan  ?  Simply  to  adopt  the  system  of  duties  recom- 
mended last  year  by  my  right  honourable  friend.*  I  would 
propose,  that  the  duty  on  all  sugars,  of  every  description, 
should  be  reduced  from  27«.  to  90s.  the  cwt.  Such  a  re- 
duction would  give  essential  relief  to  aU  our  colonies,  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
*  Mr.  Charles  Grant 
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carrying  it  into  execution.  It  is  simple.  It  would  be 
effectual.  It  would  be  a  measure  of  real  and  extensive 
relief  to  a  suffering  interest ;  and  I  am,  besides,  thoroughly 
confident,  that  it  would  not  involve  the  revenue  in  such 
great  losses  as  the  complicated,  defective,  ill-digested,  and 
partially  understood  plan  of  my  right  honourable  friend 

I  recollect  that  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  said  last  year,  during  the  debate  on  this 
question,  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  908.  would  oc- 
casion a  diminution  of  the  revenue  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
one  million,  if  there  was  no  increase  of  consumption  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss.  Now,  I  will  take  the  benefit  of  my 
right  honourable  friend^s  argument,  when  he  introduced 
these  resolutions  the  other  evening,  and  will  anticipate,  as 
he  did,  that  the  increased  consumption  consequent  on  this 
reduction  would  amount  to  just  one  half  the  loss ;  for,  as 
my  right  honourable  friend  anticipated  an  increase  of 
800,000/.  in  a  reduction  of  400,000/.,  I  may  fairly  antici- 
pate that  the  increased  consumption  would  give  500,000/., 
if  the  loss  of  duty  was  a  million ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  am 
over-sanguine  in  making  that  calculation. 

After  the  extensive  remission  of  taxes  which  have  been 
effected  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  I  certainly  am 
not  one  of  those  who  can  say,  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
spare  500,000/.  of  our  income;  but  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  G)mmittee  to  the  propositions  which 
accompany  these  resolutions,  with  regard  to  the  spirit 
duties.  My  right  honourable  friend  proposes  an  additional 
duty  of  six-pence  per  gallon  on  all  spirits,  British  and 
foreign.  Now,  this  increase  of  duty,  supposing  the  con- 
sumption  to  be  the  same  as  last  year,  would  produce 
750,000/.  My  right  honourable  friend,  when  he  submitted 
his  financial  statement  for  the  year  to  the  House,  took 
credit  for  300,000/.  which  he  expected  to  be  prtxluced  by 
an  increased  duty  of  two-pence  per  gallon  on  Scotch  and 
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Irish,  and  one  shiUing  on  English  spirits.  Now,  allowing 
that  800,000/.  to  be  deducted  from  this  760,000i,  there 
would  still  remain  450,000/.  as  a  set-oiF  against  the  pro- 
bable loss  of  half  a  million,  which  might  be  incurred  by 
the  reduction  of  duty  which  I  recommend. 

Feeling,  however.  Sir,  as  I  do  upon  this  subject,  1 
would  say,  that  even  if  we  were  to  suffer  some  loss  for  the 
first  six  months,  such  is  the  deplorable  state  of  the  planters 
in  our  West-India  colonies — such  is  the  suffering  and 
distress  to  which  many  highly  respectable  families,  and  the 
children  of  affluent  parents,  have  been  reduced  by  the 
general  fall  in  the  prices  of  all  West -India  produce — ^that  I 
think  it  would  be  sound  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  this  country,  to  manifest  its  sympathy  for  that 
long-suffering  class  of  our  fellow  subjects,  by  offering,  even 
at  some  temporary  inconvenience  to  ourselves,  all  that 
assistance  which,  in  the  present  distressed  and  embar- 
rassed condition  of  all  classes,  it  is  in  our  power  to  give 
them.  Much  as  the  West-Indift  planters  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  promised,  nothing  has,  as  yet,  been  done 
for  them.  Up  to  this  hour,  though  every  class  in  the 
country  has  received  some  relief,  nothing  has  been  done 
for  them.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  relieve  their 
staple  commodity  from  the  burthen  that  oppresses  it; 
although  the  experience  of  the  reductions  made  on  the 
duties  on  coffee,  and  other  articles  of  the  same  description^ 
gives  us  reason  to  expect,  that  the  effect  of  such  relief  would 

be  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  that  revenue,  which 

» 

is  supposed  to  offer  the  obstacle. 

I  am  bound  to  say,  while  I  thus  claim  for  the  West- 
India  interest  some  relief  from  the  Legislature,  that,  since 
the  duties  which  I  wish  to  see  reduced  were  first  imposed, 
we  have  passed  laws  with  regard  to  their  property  which, 
however  wise,  prudent,  politic,  and  humane  they  may  be, 
are  nevertheless,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  calculated  to 
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produce  a  very  injurious  effect  on  their  estates.  I  mean 
those  laws  which  apply  to  them  as  the  owners  of  slaves. 
I  will  take  one  of  these  laws,  which  I  think,  more  than  any 
other,  entitles  the  West-Indians  to  claim  some  relief  from 
the  Government  which  imposed  it.  I  allude  to  the  law 
which  prohibits  the  West-India  planter  from  removing  his 
slaves  from  one  island  to  another.  I  am  sorry  to  be  thus 
compelled  to  discuss,  in  a  British  parliament,  any  question 
having  reference  to  a  right  of  pro))erty  in  our  fellow-beings. 
But  the  West-Indians  are  placed  in  a  very  peculiar  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  estates  which  they  cultivate.  They 
found  those  estates  burthened  with  slaves,  placed  under 
their  authority  by  many  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  they 
'  are  bound  to  regulate  themselves  with  regard  to  them  as 
property,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  embarrassing. 

I  have  said,  they  cannot  remove  them  to  any  other 
colony,  where  they  may  be  more  useful.  I  may  be  told 
they  can  sell  them,  if  they  do  not  want  so  many.  But  they 
cannot  be  disposed  of  in  an  island  where  the  land  is  over- 
stocked ;  and  if  they  discontinue  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
because  it  is  unproductive,  they  still  further  increase  their 
difficulties ;  since  they  do  not  require  one-tenth  part  of  the 
number  of  slaves  for  the  cultivation  of  any  other  description 
of  produce.  I  may  be  told,  however,  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  planter  to  emancipate  the  negroes,  if  he  cannot 
employ  or  support  them ;  but  there  again  the  law  interferes 
and  prevents  emancipation,  unless  the  negro  can  support 
himself;  because  he  must  otherwise  become  a  burden  to 
the  community. 

This,  then.  Sir,  is  the  state  of  the  West-India  planters 
under  the  present  law.  Employ  the  negroes  they  cannot ; 
emancipate  them  they  cannot ;  support  them  they  cannot ; 
and  there  arc,  I  know,  not  one,  but  several  islands  at  the 
present  moment,  in  which  the  whole  produce  of  the  land  is 
insufficient  for  the  support  and  clothing  of  the  negroes. who 
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are  necessarily  retained  on  it.  These  are  the  results  of  our 
regulations ;  of  which  regulations,  be  it  recollected,  I  do 
not  complain,  and  which  I  do  not  wish  to  see  altered.  But 
this,  I  say,  is  the  situation  in  which  you  have  placed  the 
West-India  proprietors.  These  are  the  regulations  you  have 
imposed  on  them  ;  and  I  think  they  very  much  strengthen 
the  claims  which  they  have  on  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  for  relief.  For  these  reasons,  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  reductions  which  I  have  suggested ;  and  I  entreat 
my  right  honourable  friend  to  reconsider  the  terms  of  his 
proposition.  The  relief  which  my  right  honourable  friend^s 
plan  would  confer  would  be  but  partial ;  that  which  my 
reduction  would  effect  would  be  felt  throughout  the  colonies 
as  a  valuable  boon. 

There  is,  besides,  another  reason  for  extending  relief  to 
the  West-India  interest,  which  should  weigh  with  particular 
force  on  the  mind  of  my  right  honourable  friend — it  is  that 
of  expectation,  raised  only  to  be  disap])ointed.  My  right 
honourable  friend,  in  his  financial  statement,  held  out  somcv 
thing  like  a  boon  to  the  West-India  interest,  in  proposing 
an  additional  duty  of  a  shilling  a  gallon  on  all  Britisli 
spirits,  while  rum  was  left  as  it  was.  This  was  felt,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  a  favour;  and  it  would  have  given  relief, 
without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  any  other  interest.  But 
what  will  be  the  situation  of  the  West-Indians-^that  boon 
l)eing  withdrawn,  and  an  additional  duty  of  sixpence  im- 
posed on  rum— if  the  measure  of  my  right  honourable 
friend  fails,  as  it  assuredly  will  do,  to  give  any  relief? 

Is,  Sir,  this  system  of  vacillation  one  which  becomes  the 
finance  minister  of  a  great  empire?  If  thus  my  right 
honourable  friend  raises  one  day  hopes,  only  to  disappoint 
them  the  next,  how  can  he  expect  that  |iny  reliance  will 
be  placed  in  the  declarations  of  Government?  In  such  a 
state  of  vacillation  and  uncertainty,  it  is  our  duty  to  com»* 
pel  him,  by  the  vote  of  this  night,  to  adopt  the  measure  pro- 
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posed  last  session ;  by  which,  as  I  have  stated,  relief  would 
be  conferred  on  a  great  interest  in  distress,  benefit  given  to 
the  consumers  of  sugar  throughout  the  empire,  and  no  injury 
done  to  the  revenue.  At  present,  there  is  a  total  suspen- 
sion of  the  sugar  trade  at  this  the  most  active  season  of  the 
year,  owing  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  most  inju- 
dicious, intricate,  and  impracticable  propositions.  Nor  is 
this  stagnation,  or  rather  suspension,  of  trade  confined  to 
sugar.  It  extends  to  other  commodities,  and  springs  from 
the  same  causes — the  uncertain,  vacillating  conduct  of  my 
right  honourable  friend. 

Sir,  I  stand  here  as  the  representative,  I  admit,  in  a 
general  sense,  of  all  the  interests  in  the  country ;  but  I  am 
also  the  immediate  representative  of  the  second  great  com- 
mercial community  in  the  empire ;  and  I  speak  the  opinion 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  extensive  interests  of  that  emporium 
of  commerce — of  all  those  closely  bound  by  their  interests 
with  the  West-India  colonies — ^when  I  say,  that  this  system 
of  indecision  and  of  experiment  has  produced  there  the 
greatest  alarm,  has  inflicted  serious  injuries  on  commerce, 
and  is  calculated  to  unsettle  all  transactions  between  man  and 
man.   Only  look  at  the  spectacle  which  has  been  exhibited, 
by  the  way  in  which  Government  have  proceeded  with  the 
spirit  duties  !     When  the  right  honourable  gentleman  pro- 
posed to  lay  an  additional  duty  of  one  shilUng  per  gallon 
on  British  spirits,  large  orders  were,   of  course,  sent  out 
to  the  West-Indies,    to  make   more  rum  and  less  sugar. 
And,  is  it  nothing  to  these  interests  to  have  declarations, 
emanating  from  a  Government,  taken  up,  and  abandoned, 
without  system,  foresight,  or  consideration  ? 

Look,  too,  at  the  course  pursued,  with  regard  to  other 
articles !  Three  months  ago  it  was  announced,  that  the 
growth  of  tobacco  in  this  country  would  be  encouraged, 
under  certain  regulations.  Orders  were,  of  course,  sent 
out  to  America,  to  stop  the  importation  of  tobacco,  in  anti- 
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cipation  of  this  change.  Now,  however,  comes  a  detenni^ 
nation,  that  tobacco  shall  not  be  grown  in  this  country  ! 
Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  vacillations  of  this  kind  do  not 
produce  the  most  injurious  effects  on  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals ?  I  say,  Sir,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Grovemment  to 
digest  its  plans  better;  and  when  those  plans  are  so 
digested,  to  be  more  steady  in  its  resolves.  It  is  the  duty 
of  ministers  to  come  to  Parliament  with  well-digested 
plans  of  action.  Their  measures  should  all  be  so  pre- 
pared, as  to  occasion  the  least  possible  mischief  to  the  com- 
merce and  the  existing  arrangements  of  society.  Whenever 
change  is  rendered  necessary,  and  when  measures  for 
effecting  that  change  have  been  adopted  with  wisdom  and 
foresight,  they  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Parliament,  when  it  finds  the  Grovemment  pur- 
suing this  wavering,  indecisive  course,  to  compel  them  to 
adopt  principles  of  permanent  and  general  legislation. 
Great  interests  ought  not  to  be  thus  trifled  with.  The 
consequences  are  too  lasting,  and  too  extensive.  Questions 
of  vital  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  shotdd 
not  be  treated  as  if  they  were  mere  temporary  expedients, 
in  which  what  is  done  one  day  may  be  undone  the  next — 
as  if  nothing  has  happened,  or  will  happen,  in  consequence 
of  the  change,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  class  or  interest. 
We  cannot,  I  repeat  it,  treat  such  mighty  questions  thus. 
My  right  honourable  friend  must  not  imagine  that  this 
kind  of  marching  and  countermarching  policy  is  one  which 
ought  to  prevail  over  the  commercial  interests  of  a  country 
like  this— as  if  the  Grovemment  could  put  forward  laws  as 
they  would  an  advanced  guard,  with  instructions  to  fall 
back,  or  to  wheel  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  occasion 
might  require — without  any  explanation  of  the  why  or  the 
wherefore. 

I  am  not.  Sir,  stating  my  own  feelings,  so  much  as  I  am 
the  feelings  of  the  people  generally  who  are  placed  in  such 
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a  state  of  difficulty  and  alarm  by  this  course,  that  they 
know  not  for  a  single  day  how  to  proceed,  because  they 
know  not  what  the  next  may  bring  forth.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, in  the  tone  of  angry  reproach,  but  of  admonition,  that 
I  call  on  my  right  honourable  friend  to  abandon  this  course 
of  vacillation,  retractation,adaptation,  and  alteration,  which 
unsettles  all  the. transactions  of  commerce,  and  renders  the 
measures  of  Government  suspected  and  hateful.  I  con- 
fidently predict,  that  my  right  honourable  friend's  present 
proposition  will  fail — that  it  will  not  be  found  practicable 
in  its  operation ;  while  I  am  equally  confident,  that  by 
reducing  and  equalizing  all  the  duties  on  sugars  to  Ws., 
those  evils  will  be  avoided,  relief  afforded  to  a  suffering 
interest,  and  additional  comforts  diffused  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Huskisson  afterwards  moved,  <'  That  it  is  expedient  that  all 
brown,  Mtucovado,  and  clayed  sugar,  being  the  produce  of,  and  im- 
ported from,  the  British  possessions,  in  America,  or  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  duty  of  20^« 
the  cwt."  The  amendment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Keith  Douglas, 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  Mr.  John  Stewart,  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Bright, 
and  Mr.  Hume ;  and  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Courtcnay,  Mr.  Merries,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Peel.  The  House 
divided :  For  the  amendment,  144.  Against  it,  182.  Majority 
against  Mr.  Huskisson's  ttmendmeDt,38.  On  the  resolution  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  being  put, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  again  rose.  He  denied  the  practicability 
of  carrying  the  proposed  plan  into  execution.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  he  said,  contended  that  it  was 
practicable,  because  henceforth  all  sugar  would  be  sold  at 
what  were  called  short  prices,  instead  of  at  long  prices. 
The  thing  was  absolutely  impossible ;  and  he  would  tell 
the  Committee  why.  At  ))resent,  there  was  a  fixed  duty  of 
S7tf.9  which  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  long  price,  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  much  the  sugar  sold  above  or  below  the 
average  price.     The  average  price  was  made  up  each  week, 
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by  deducting  27«.  from  the  long  price.  To  make  the  matter 
clear,  he  would  suppose  that  the  average  price,  during  the 
present  week,  was  25«.,  which  had  been  arrived  at  by 
deducting  S7«f  from  the  long  price  of  sugar  sold  in  the 
antecedent  week.  It  was  impossible  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  average  value  of  sugar  could  be  obtained,  except  by 
deducting  27«.  from  the  long  price.  This  was  so  obvious, 
that  he  was  astonished  at  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
statement  on  the  subject. 

He  thought  he  could  show^  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  man 
of  business,  that  his  right  honourable  friend  did  not  under- 
stand his  own  proposition.     He  would  once  more  put  a  very 
possible  case  to  his  right  honourable  friend ;  and  if  his  plan 
iwere  capable  of  being  put  into  practice,  he  could  give  him 
an  easy  answer.     He  would  suppose  the  average  price  this 
week  to  be  25«.,  and  that  a  lot  of  sugar  was  sold  at  62«. 
.When  the  sale  was  made,  the  Custom-house  officer  asked 
the  seller,  what  he  had   sold  the  sugar  for  ?     Fifty-two 
shillings  was  the  reply.   The  Custom-house  officer  deducted 
Sis.  from  the  5&.,  and  found  that  S5«.  remained  as  the 
average  price.     The  seller  told  the  Custom-house  officer, 
that  he  could  not  ask  him  to  pay  a  duty  of  ST^.*  because 
the  resolution  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared 
that  that  duty  was  not  to  be  paid  unless  the  sugars  were 
sold  at  one  shilling  above  the  average  price,  whereas,  in  the 
present  case,  the  average  price  was  not  exceeded  at  all. 
That  was  a  poser  to  the  Custom-house  officer.  He  admitted 
that   the  statement   was  correct,  and  fixed   the  duty  at 
^58. 6d.,  which  left  the  seller  a  net  price  of  S6«<  Cd.  on  the 
transaction,  so  that,  in  fact,  he  sold  the  sugar  at  ls»  6cf. 
above  the  average.      He   wished   the   Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  state  how  this  difficulty  could  be  avoided. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  House — there  was  not  a  prac- 
tical man  in  the  Customs — there  was  not  an  ingenious  man 
in  the  Cabinet — who  could  give  him  an  answer  upon  this 

VOL.   III.  2   R 
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point.  His  right  honourable  friend  called  this  an  ad  valorem 
duty.  Now,  he  denied  that  it  was  so.  It  was  no  more  an 
ad  valorem  duty,  than  the  impost  affixed  to  the  ascending, 
and  descending  scale  with  respect  to  wheat  could  be  con- 
sidered an  ad  valorem  duty. 

He  certainly  should  vote  against  the  whole  of  these  reso- 
lutions ;  because  he  looked  upon  them,  in  the  first  place,  as 
impracticable ;  and  because,  in  the  next,  if  they  were  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  into  efiect,  they  were  liable  to  be 
constantly  evaded  and  defeated.  His  right  honourable 
friend  had  reoHnmended  the  measure  as  one  which  would 
give  relief  to  the  West-India  interest ;  but  it  would  do  no 
such  thing.  It  would  give  relief  to  the  Mauritius,  to 
Demerara,  and  to  Trinidad ;  but  it  would  give  no  relief  to 
our  old  West-India  colonies.  It  would  give  an  advantage 
to  the  former,  which  did  not  want  assistance ;  and  it  would 
not  confer  any  advantage  on  the  latter.  The  sugars  whidi 
this  scale  of  duty  would  idlow  to  come  more  readily  into 
the  market' were  the  sugars  of  Demerara,  and  places  where 
it  was  obtained  at  a  less  proportionate  cost,  than  were  the 
finer  sugars  of  our  old  colonies.  At  present,  he  believed^ 
the  value  of  a  slave  at  Barbadoes  or  at  Antigua,  was  not 
more  than  SSI*  or  4M. ;  while  in  Demerara,  Trinidad,  or 
the  Mauritius,  it  was  from  80/.  to  9(K.  This  shewed  which 
colonies  were  flourishing,  and  which  were  in  distress. 

But  the  measure  would  do  more  than  withhold  relief  from 
those  by  whom  it  was  most  wanted.  It  would  add  to  th«r 
distress,  by  bringing  in  the  sugg^rs  of  those  other  colonies 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  thereby  check  the  consumption 
of  those  from  the  older  ones*  Neither  would  the  measure 
be  of  any  advantage  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  sugars  which  they  chiefly  consumed  were 
the  Muscovado  sugars  from  the  colonies ;  while  the  coarse 
sugars,  on  which  the  duty  was  to  be  reduced,  were  chiefly 
employed  by  the  refiner,  and  converted  into  that  sugar 
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which  was  exclusively  used  by  the  rich.  He  would  assert, 
from  what  he  had  that  day  learned  from  his  constituentSy 
that  if  this  measure  were  suffered  to  pass,  the  West-India 
colonies  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  despair  and 
utter  ruin,  and  in  common  justice  we  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  take  the  negroes  into  our  own  keeping ;  for  it  would  be 
impossible  that  they  could  be  profitably  employed  in  culti- 
vating sugar. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  next  proceeded  to  eom* 
plain  of  the  various  statements  made  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  at  different  periods;  declaring  that  he 
greatly  disliked  his  right  honourable  friend^s  piece-meal 
budgets.  He  had  come  forwajrd  with  one  statement  and 
one  plan  in  March ;  and  he  had  another  statement  and 
another  plan  now.  He  sincerely  believed  that  hb  ri^t 
honourable  friend  had  not  contemplated  any  reduction  of 
taxation,  until  after  the  House  had  forced  him  to  do  sa 
At  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head 
of  the  Grovemment  had  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
the  reductions  could  not  extend  beyond  a  million  and  a 
half;  but,  nine  days  afterwards,  his  right  honourable  friend 
had  come  down  and  proposed  a  repeal  of  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  three  millions.  His  right  honourable  friend  had 
stated  a  week  ago,  that  the  revalue  he  should  obtain  from 
his  proposed  increase  of  the  duty  on  spirits  would  be 
800,000/. ;  but  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  last  year  was 
91,990,000  gallons,  and  this,  at  sixpence  the  gallon  addi- 
tional, would  amount  to  760,000/.  This  was  a  set-off^,  and 
a  very  large  one  too,  against  any  diminution  of  the  duty  on 
sugars.  By  assenting  to  his  proposition,  therefore,  tiiere 
wotdd  have  been  no  hazard  to  the  public  credit ;  but  instead 
of  doing  so,  his  right  honourable  friend  persisted  in  his  own 
unintelligible  and  ill-digested  propositions.  He  contended, 
that  by  proceeding  as  they  now  proposed  to  do,  ministers 
were  holding  out  a  prospect  of  relief  to  the  West-India 
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colonies,  which  was  a  mere  mockery.  The  agitation  of  the 
subject  had  thrown  the  commercial  part  of  the  community 
into  a  state  of  great  uncertainty  and  uneasiness.  A  com* 
mercial  paper,  which  he  had  received  from  the  town  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  stated,  that  the  rum,  the 
brandy,  the  whiskey,  and  the  gin  trade  were  all  at  a  stand ; 
the  brewers  and  maltsters  all  .  at  a  stand ;  the  manufac- 
turers of  tobacco  and  snuff,  were  all  at  a  stand ;  the  sugar 
trade  was  also  at  a  stand,'  and  there  was  an  end  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sugars  called  ^*  bastards ;""  40,000  hogs- 
heads of  which  were  annually  imported  into  this  country. 

His  right  honourable  friend  would  find  his  plan  im- 
practicable. He  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and 
he  had  better  do  so  at  once.  He  would  tell  his  right  honour- 
able friend,  that  his  sugar  bill  wotdd  never  pass.  '  Before 
it  could  pass,  petitions  would  be  poured  in  against  it  fiom 
every  town  of  the  empire.  If  gentlemen  would  give 
themselves  time  to  consider  the  proposition,  he  was  sure  that 
the  182  who  voted  against  his  amendment  would  find  that 
they  were  practically  wrong,  and  that  all  that  the  West- 
Indians  were  likely  to  get  in  this  year  of  promise  was  an 
additional  duty  of  sixpence  a  gallon  on  rum.  He  should 
certainly  vote  against  the  resolution,  because  he  thought  it 
wa&  better  to  do  nothing  than  to  throw  every  thing  into  a 
state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty.  He  now  gave  notice, 
that  on  bringing  up  the  report  he  would  renew  his  propo- 
sition  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  to  SOe.  When  the  bill 
was  brought  in,  he  was  quite  convinced  that,  such  would 
be  the  opposition  given  to  it,  that  it  would  not  be  carried 
through  Parliament  for  two  months.  He  therefore  again 
advised  his  right  honourable  friend  to  abandon  it. 

The  Committee  divided :  For  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
resolution,  161.  Against  it,  144.  Majority,  17*  The  measure  was 
afterwards  abandoned;  and  Mr.  Hoskisson  declined,  therefore,  to 
renew  his  proposition,  on  the  report  bein^  brought  up. 
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COURT  OF  CHANCERY— SUITS  IN  EQUITY  BILL. 

June  24. 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Suits  in 
Equity  Bill,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  moved  as  an  Amendment,  "  That 
it  is  the  doty  of  this  House,  before  it  gives  its  sanction  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  further  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  ascertain,  by 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  other  inquiries,  whether  a  case  of 
necessity  exists  for  such  appointment." 

Mr.  HusKissoN  observed,  *  that  seeing  that  his  right 
honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  was  the  only  member  not  connected  with  the 
legal  profession,  who  had  hitherto  delivered  his  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  he  felt  some  hesitation  in  following  his 
right  honourable  friend''s  example  He  would,  however, 
venture  to  offer  a  few  words,  as  the  question  must,  after  all, 
be  ultimately  decided  by  gentlemen  as  unlearned  a^ 
himself. 

He  entirely  concurred  with  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  the  member  for  Knaresborough,  in  the  views  he  had 
expressed.  He  did  not  think  that  a  new  judge  ought  to  be 
appointed,  upon  the  faith  of  the  very  doubtlul  improvements 
in  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  which  had  been 
conceded.  There  ought  to  be  an  inquiry  of  the  most 
ample  description.  The  great  complaint  preferred  against 
the  court  was  delay ;  and  they  were,  accordingly,  pressed  to 
come  at  once  to  a  decision  to  abate  the  evil. 

Now  he  would  not,  like  some  honourable  members,  travel 
two  hundred  years  back,  in  search  of  cases.  He  would 
simply  refer  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  House,  in  a 
question  which  was  brought  before  it  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  Great  complaints  were  at  that  time  made,  respecting 
the  imperfect  communication  between  this  country  and 
Ireland.    The  Holyhead  mails,  for  various  reasons,  did  not 
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travel  with  sufficient  speed.  An  inquiry  was  instituted, 
and  a  report  was  made,  that  the  exorbitant  tolls  and  fees 
charged  at  particular  gates  and  ferries,  were  named  amongst 
the  causes  of  the  impediments.  What  did  the  House  do 
upon  that  occasion  ?  Did  they,  without  making  any  other 
alteration,  place  an  additional  coach  upon  the  road,  by 
way  of  remedying  the  evil  ?  Yet  this  was  pretty  much  the 
course  recommended  upon  the  present  occasion.  In  a 
word,  he  did  not  think  that  any  case  had  been  made  out,  in 
favour  of  this  new  appointment.  The  judges  in  the  court 
were  divided  upon  it ;  and*  the  mass  of  legal  authority 
appeared  to  be  against  it. 

There  was  this  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  arrears 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  constant  complaint  of 
them,  that  there  must  be  something  defective  in  its  consti- 
tution, or  in  the  administration  of  its  jurisdiction.  They 
had  had  *^  wings'^  attached  to  different  measures  which  had 
come  before  them ;  none  of  which  were,  on  that  account,  the 
more  palatable ;  he  might  say  rather,  that  the  very  circum- 
stance of  their  being  so  attached  to  any  bill  was,  in  itself,  a 
reason  why  the  House  usually  looked  on  it  with  the  greater 
jealousy  and  suspicion.  The  arguments  on  the  subject  had 
drawn  the  matter  in  dispute  to  issue ;  namely,  whether  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  the  arrears  of  undecided  cases  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ?  This  question,  in  his  mind,  they 
cotdd  not  be  so  well  qualified  to  decide  upon.  He  should 
therefore  propose,  that  the  question  of  the  arrears,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  necessity  of  the  appointment  of  a 
fourth  judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee  to  report  thereon  to  the  House. 

He  begged  the  House  to  recollect,  that  they  had  been 
furnished  with  the  opinion  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
that  if  the  arrear  were  once  disposed  of,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  files  of  the  Court  clear  for 
the  future,  without   the   aid  or  intervention   of  another 
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Judge.  For  all  these  reasons,  he  should  give  to  the  pre- 
sent bill  his  most  decided  opposition,  until  the  House 
should  be  more  fully  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  two 
bills  which  were  to  form  the  wings,  as  they  had  been  deno- 
minated, of  the  present  measure. 
The  House  divided:  For  the  Amendment,  96.    Against  it,  133. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  KING  ON  HIS  ACCESSION— DEMISE 
OF  THE  CROWN— REGENCY. 

June  30. 

On  the  29th,  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  up  the  following  Meatag^ 
from  the  King : — 

'<  William,  R. 

*'  The  King  feeb  assured,  that  the  House  of  Commons  entertains 
m  just  sense  of  the  loss  which  his  Majesty  and  the  country  have  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  the  late  King,  his  Majesty's  lamented  brother ; 
and  that  the  House  of  Commons  sympathiies  with  his  Majesty  on  this 
mournful  event,  which  has  involved  his  Majesty  in  deep  affliction. 
The  King  has  taken  into  his  consideration  the  advanced  period  of  the 
session,  and  the  state  of  the  public  business,  and  is  unwilling  to  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Parliament  any  new  matter,  which  may 
admit  of  postponement,  without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 

"  His  Majesty  has  also  adverted  to  theprovisionsof  the  law,  by  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  his  late  Majesty,  the  duration  of  the 
present  Parliament  must  necessarily  terminate  at  an  early  period ; 
and  being  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  general 
convenience,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  to  call  a  new  Parlia- 
ment with  as  little  delay  as  may  be  practicable,  his  Majesty  recom- 
mends to  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  such  temporary  provision 
as  may  be  requisite  for  the  conduct  of  the  public  service,  in  the  interval 
that  must  elapse  between  the  close  of  the  present  session  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  Parliament." 

This  day,  the  House  proceeded  to  take  the  said  Message  into  con- 
sideration, and  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  moved  an  Address  of  Thanks 
to  his  Majesty,  Lord  Althorp  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
•  Regency  on  the  contingent  event  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  and 
moved  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  further  discussion  on  the  question 
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should  be  adjofomed  till  the  following  day.  Afier  it  had  been  rap* 
ported  by  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Wynn,  and  Lord  Milton ;  and  opposed 
by  Sir  Charles  Wethe^ll  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  and  said :— - 

I  agree.  Sir,  with  the  Chancellor  of  die  Exchequer, — 
and  it  is  the  only  point  in  which  I  do  agree  with  htm,— - 
that  it  will  be  better  to  postpone  all  discussion  respecting 
the  sugar  duties,  until  the  subject  shall  come  before  the 
House  in  a  substantive  shape.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer'^s  original 
resolutions  on  the  subject  are  the  best  that  could  be  devised 
for  the  rdief  of  the  West-India  interest,  I  must  agree  that, 
under  the  change  of  circumstances,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  session,  it  is  wise  and  prudent  to  take  the  simplest  and 
shortest  mode,  first,  of  continuing  the  duties ;  and  secondly, 
of  giving,  in  whatever  d^ree  possible,  relief  to  the  West- 
India  interest. 

My  right  honourable  friend  has  asked  the  House,  why 
we  wish  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  important 
matters  brought  before  us  for  twenty-four  hours;  and  he 
urges  that  the  House  has  already  had  the  time  for  con- 
sideration, which  is  called  for  by  the  amendment.  I  con- 
fess. Sir,  that  I  was  never  much  more  surprised  in  my  life 
than  at  hearing  that  assertion.  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
ministers  brought  down  to  the  House  the  most  gracious 
message  of  his  Majesty,  with  the  contents  and  import  of 
which,  until  the  document  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker,  none  but  the  immediate  servants  of  the  Crown 
were  acquainted.  We  are  there  told,  that  his  Majesty  is 
unwilling  to  recommend  the  introduction  of  any  new 
matter,  which  may  admit  of  postponement,  without  detri* 
ment  to  the  public  service. 

The  question.  Sir,  which  immediately  arises  upon  this 
large  qualification  is — ^whether  the  matters  which  are  now 
.under  discussion  are  such  as  can  be  postponed,  without 
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detriment  to  the  public  service  ?  When  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  says,  that  we  have  already  had  twenty-fouf 
hours  notice  of  what  ministers  intend  to  bring  forward, 
and  what  they  intend  to  abandon,  let  me  ask  my  right 
honourable  friend,  whether  many  honourable  gentlemen, 
after  the  reading  of  the  Message  yesterday,  did  not  go  out 
of  the  House  with  the  impression,  that  some  description  of 
Regency,  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  would 
come  under  discussion,  daring  the  sitting  of  the  present 
Parliament  ?  Many  also  were  of  opinion,  that  some  tem« 
porary  arrangement  of  the  Civil  list  would.be  reeom* 
mended ;  and  such  was  not  only  the  opinion  of  intelligent 
and  well4nformed  members  of  this  House^  oncminected 
with  office,  but  I  could  also  name  honourable  gentlemen  ih 
office,  who  went  away  in  the  entire  belief,  that  the  matter  of 
a  Regency  would  be  biiOught  under  consideration.  If  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  were  at  all  acquainted  with 
what  is  pacing  out  of  do6rs^  he  would  have  known,  that 
so  much  has  the  point  been  mooted  elsewhere,  that  it  had 
become  the  subject  of  wagers,  whether  the  question  of  a 
Regency  would  or  would  not  be  introduced  this  night. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  surprised  that  the  right 
honourable  gentlemen  should  suppose  that  the  information 
on  this  subject  was  so  clear  and  distinct  that  no  mistake 
could  arise. 

Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  material  part  of  the  question  P 
The  principal  minister  of  the  Crown  in  this  House,  in  his 
opening  address  of  this  evening,  fairly  and  candidly  stated, 
that  he  would  meet  what  he  apprehended  was  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  all,  namely,  what  might  be  the  situation  of 
the  Crown,  in  case  of  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  the 
demise  of  the  present  Sovereign  before  the  assembling  of  H 
new  parliament.  The  ri^t  honourable  baronet  fairly 
admitted,  that  the  subject  was  beset  with  doubts  and  dif*. 
ficulties— that  its  consideration  had  not  escaped  the  anxious 
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attention  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown ;  but  fae  added, 
that,  on  the  best  and  most  mature  deliberation  which  they  had 
been  able  to  give  the  subject,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
least  evil  would  be,  not  to  bring  the  matter  forward  in  the 
present  Parliament.  Ministers  have  taken  time  to  deli- 
berate upon  the  perplexities  and  doubts  which  surround 
the  subject.  Why  not,  then,  allow  the  House  four-and- 
twenty  hours  for  the  same  object.  Called  upon  to  decide 
on  the  sudden,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  room  for 
hesitation.  The  right  honourable  baronet  has  spoken  of 
the  expenses  to  which  candidates  would  be  put  who  were 
employed  in  canvassing  certain  places.  I  do  not  under- 
value the  evils  which  the  right  honourable  baronet  alludes 
to ;  but  I  would  have  him  weigh  against  th^n  the  fearful 
consequences  which  might  result  from  that  contingency, 
>  which  I  pray  to  Heaven  may  be  averted,  not  only  as  a 
loyal  subject  of  his  Majesty,  but  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, anxious  for  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  security  of 
the  country,  and  of  th^  constitution  under  which  we  live. 
Let  us  remember,  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  event  in 
which  human  foresight  will  be  of  no  avail — ^which  cannot 
be  measured  and  fathomed  by  the  wisest — ^which  no  pre^ 
science  can  foretell — no  prudence  can  be  a  shield  against. 
No  arm  can  protect  the  Sovereign  from  the  inevitable  lot 
of  humanity. 

What  was  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  what  the 
prinq^ple  of  the  law  which  provides,  that  the  Parliament 
should  continue  in  existence  for  six  months  after  the 
demise  of  the  Sovereign  ?  Why,  surely,  that  they  should 
assemble  to  see  that  the  succession  was  properly  taken 
care  of,  and  that  the  public  interests  did  not  suffer.  Should 
that  calamity  befall  us  to  which  my  argument  applies,  and 
should  nothing  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  precaution, 
we  shall  have  set  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  which  gave 
us  this  opportunity,  at  nought,  and  the  consequences  may 
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be  omfusioii,  disasters,  and  measures  subversive  of  the 
constitution  itself. 

Shall  we,  then,  Sir,  with  our  eyes  open,  and  with  the 
means  of  avoiding  those  evils  within  our  reach,  expose  our- 
selves to  the  risk— -not,  indeed,  of  a  disputed  or  doubtful 
succession — ^but  to  a  risk  only  second  to  it,  that  of  having 
the  powers  of  the  Crown  devolve  into  hands  totally  incom- 
petent to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office.  For  aught  we 
know,  that  very  incompetency  might  be  the  occasion  of  an 
act,  subversive  at  once  of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
say,  that  such  dangers,  must  end  in  such  disasters ;  but 
ought  we  needlessly  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  peril,  and 
would  that  exposure  tend  either  to  the  security  of  the 
throne,  or  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  ?  Again,  let  me 
observe,  that  we  are  not  only  called  upon  to  deal  with  this 
question,  but  with  others  necessarily  included  in  the  Ad- 
dress ;  and  yet  upon  none  of  these  are  we  to  be  allowed 
even  twenty-four  hours  for  deliberation. 

With  respect  to  the  Civil  List,  my  right  honourable 
friend  says,  that  we  are  not  at  present  to  touch  it;  and 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  so  strongly  as  some  honourable 
members,  the  inconvenience  of  postponing  the  permanent 
arrangement  until  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament.  I 
think  that  Government  ought  to  have  time  to  discuss  and 
weigh  all  the  details;  and  when  this  plan  is  at  length 
brought  forward,  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, who  must  have  time  to  consider  it.  Therefore  I 
do  not  view  with  jealousy  or  alarm,  the  proposal  to 
continue  the  present  Civil  List  for  a  short  period,  on  the 
understanding  that  no  part  of  the  new  arrangement  is 
thereby  prejudged. 

But  what  does  this  address  next  require  us  to  do  ?  Why, 
Sir,  to  determine  that  all  the  important  measures  which 
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have  occupied  us  so  unceasingly  during  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  arduous  sessions  ever  known,  should  be  at  once 
dropped  and  abandoned.  To  say  the  best  of  it,  this  is  to 
stultify  Parliament  in  the  eyes  of  the  country ;  for  we  must 
declare,  that  all  the  measures  which,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  came  recommended  from  the  Throne,  as  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  country,  and  all  the  other  measures 
which  have  occupied  so  much  of  our  deliberate  attention, 
are  to  be  gratuitously  and  unnecessarily  abandoned.  What 
will  the  country  think  of  Parliament,  and  those  who 
directed  the  measures  in  question,  if  we  at  once  break  off, 
doing  literally  nothing  ?  Do  I  say,  nothing  ?  We  have 
done  'Worse  than  nothing.  Measures  Iiave  been  brought 
forward,  and  withdrawn,  after  they  have  been  discussed 
and  almost  brought  to  maturity;  and  now  the  measures 
which  have  been  proposed  in  lieu  of  them  are  about  to 
be  abandoned  in  like  manner.  We  could  not,  last  night, 
extract  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  the  sugar  duties;  and  yet  now,  on  a 
Wednesday,  which  is  not  usually  devoted  to  business,  we 
are  required  to  decide  at  once  upon  one  of  the  most  im- 
pcHTtant  topics  that  could  engage  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  danger  and  confusion— 
which  itself  is  danger — ^to  arise  from  the  &tal  and  unlocked* 
for  demise  of  the  Crown,  when,  if  the  course  now  suggested 
be  adopted,  there  will  exist  no  executive  authority,  except 
by  means  of  one  of  those  temporary  expedients,  which  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  have,  of  late,  been  too  much  the  fashion. 
An  order  in  council,  or  a  message  from  the  Treasury, 
directing  duties  to  be  levied  which  are  not  due  in  law,  and 
the  payment  of  which  the  subject  is  entitled  to  refuse, 
might  temporarily  settle  the  question  of  the  sugar  duties. 
But  what  I  am  now  about  to  refer  to  goes  to  the  very 
root  and  foundation  of  the  monarchy  itself;  and  is  that, 
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Sir,  to  be  settled  by  an  order  in  council  ?  What  1  contend 
for  is  this — ^that  there  are  risks  which  it  is,  in  no  way, 
necessary  to  incur.  Let  us  settle  the  Regency  now,  and 
not  leave  it  to  a  period  of  unforeseen  calamity,  when  all  the 
excitement  of  party  animosities  would  be  in  violent  openu 
tion,  and  when  we  should  be  deprived  of  the  reliance  we 
might  be  disposed  to  make  on  the  executive  Grovemment. 

I  cannot  too  often  press  upon  the  House,  that  all 
that  we  ask,  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  the  evils 
which  I  have  pointed  out,  is  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours; 
As  to  the  Estimates,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  a  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours,  before  we  decide  whether  we  shall  grant 
ministers  a  vote  of  credit,  or  whether  we  shall  proceed  with 
the  supplies  in  the  regular  parliamentary  course  ?  That 
course  was  settled  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ;  and 
shall  we  determine,  upon  the  spot,  to  depart  from  it,  lest 
some  new  candidate  should  unexpectedly  get  the  start  of, 
and  thereby  derange  the  interests  of,  some  favoured  member? 
We  have  still  six  months  before  us,  for  the  consideration  of 
these  great  questions.  In  that  time,  or  in  a  portion  of  it, 
we  might  consider  the  questions  which  press  cm  our  atten^ 
tion.  If  we  do  so,  we  shall  stand  right  with-  the  country, 
fiut  if  we  omsent  to  take  the  course  now  proposed,  heavy 
indeed  will  be  the  responsibility  which  wiU  rest  on  mem- 
bers of  this  House ;  and  fifty-fold  heavier,  in  the  event  of 
the  calamity  occurring  to  which  I  have  so  often  alluded, 
will  be  the  responsibility  which  will  rest  upon  the  heads  of 
ministers,  who  could  advise  the  Crown  to  dissolve  parliament 
without  making  some  provision  for  such  a  contingency. 

On  these  grounds.  Sir,  I  implore  my  right  honourable 
friend  to  reconsider  his  proposition,  and  to  allow  the 
House  the  few  hours  we  require  for  deliberation.  I  im- 
plore him  the  more  earnestly,  because  we  are  now  in  the  last 
day  of  June,  and  how  shall  we  be  more  competent  to  con* 
Bider  this  great  question  in  September  than  in  July  ?    The 
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attention  of  Parliament  has  been  not  unfrequently  called 
upcxi  to  consider  matters  of  importance  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  even  in  August;  and  I  can  see  no  possible 
reason  why  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  should  recommend 
the  re-assembling  of  the  two  Houses  at  so  inconvenient  a 
period  of  the  year  as  September.  That  Parliament,  if  now 
dissolved,  will  be  re-assembled  immediately  after  the  writs 
are  returnable,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  never  can  believe, 
that  in  a  new  Parliament,  with  probably  two  or  three  hundred 
new  members,  there  will  be  more  wisdom,  or  more  capa- 
bility of  doing  justice  to  the  great  questions  connected  with 
the  public  interest,  than  in  the  present  House  of  Conmions, 
with  the  assistance  of  all  its  experience.  And  then.  Sir, 
Government  will  crown  their  grand — I  was  going  to  say 
absurdity,  but  I  will  not  use  any  harsh  expression — their 
grand  inconsistency  of  proceeding — If  the  fatal  contingency 
of  the  demise  of  the  Crown  should  take  place  before  the 
new  writs  are  returnable,  ministers  will  be  obliged  to  re- 
assemble the  old,  incompetent,  condemned  Parliament,  to 
discuss,  under  circumstances  of  accumulated  difficulties, 
alarm,  and  insecurity,  those  questions  connected  with  all  our 
great  constitutional  establishments,  which  might  now  be 
calmly  and  quietly  disposed  of. 

The  House  divided:    For  the  Addrew,  .193.    For  the  Amend- 
ment, 146.    Majority  against  the  Amendment,  47. 


LABOURERS'  WAGES  BILL— TRUCK  SYSTEM. 

July  5. 
On  the  17th  of  March,  Mr.  Littleton  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Truck  System,  and  concluded  an  able  address   with 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  ''  to  render  more  effectual  the 
Laws  requiring  Payment  of  Wages  in  Money." 

Mr.  HusKissoN  complimented  his  honourable  friend^  the 
member  for  Staffordshire,  on  the  good  feeling  which  per- 
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vaded  every  part  of  his  eloquent  appeal  to  the  humanity 
and  justice  of  the  House.  With  his  honourable  friend,  he 
agreed,  that  the  House  ought  to  legislate  on  this  subject; 
but  he  was  not  entirely  prepared  to  say,  that  the  measure 
of  his  honourable  friend  came  fully  up  to  his  views.  He 
readily  admitted  that  the  Truck  system  was  a  great  evil, 
and  ought  to  be  abated ;  but  the  interference  involved  other 
principles  and  other  considerations,  which  his  honourable 
friend  had  not,  he  thought,  taken  sufficiently  into  his 
account. 

He  would  not  then  argue  the  question,  as  his  honourable 
friend,  to  his  regret,  had  selected  a  day  for  introducing  the 
subject,  which  was  generally  understood  not  to  be  one  for 
the  debate  of  any  important  subject  He  would  recom« 
mend  that  some  more,  convenient  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  discuss  the  measure.  It  involved  the  contentment 
and  well-being  of  a  portion  of  the  community  every  way 
entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  House;  and  he  weU 
knew  that  the  suffering  of  those  who  already  endured  a 
great  deal,  would  be  much  aggravated,  if  Parliament  were 
to  allow  the  value  of  their  labour  to  be  measured  by  any 
other  standard,  than  the  one  generally  adopted  by  the 
community  as  the  measure  of  value.  But  he  would  here 
stop,— only  repeating  his  hope,  that  the  House  would  not 
then  be  pressed  into  a  discussion  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Littleton  obtained  leave  to  brings  in  the  said  Bill ;  and  this 
day,  on  the  motion  for  going  into  a  committee  upon  it, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  that  if,  as  had  been  stated,  the 
present  system  of  paying  the  labourers  gave  a  profit  of  ten 
per  cent,  to  the  manufacturer,  the  Pariiament  not  only 
ought  not  to  put  it  down  by  any  legislative  enactment,  but 
shoidd  compel  every  manufacturer  to  pay  in  truck,  and  not 
in  money  wages ;  but  he  denied  that  the  system  had  any 
such  effect.     It  was,  no  doubt,  of  some  advantage  to  the 
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manufacturer,  or  he  would  not  resort  to  it ;  but  it  was  an 
advantage  obtained  at  the  expense  of  those  whom  it  should 
be  the  especial  duty  of  that  House  to  protect, — ^he  meant, 
the  labouring  classes. 

In  his  opinion,  all  contracts  made  for  money  wages 
should  be  fulfilled  according  to  the  terms  in  which  they 
were  made ;  but  they  certainly  could  not  be  said  to  be  ful- 
filled, if  the  man  who  had  contracted  that  he  should  be  paid 
in  money,  was  only  paid  in  goods.  The  object  of  his 
honourable  friend^s  bill  was  to  give  efiect  to  contracts  made 
for  wages,  by  compelling  the  party  making  them,  to  pay 
the  full  amount  in  money,  and  not  in  goods.  He  knew 
the  efiect  which  the  bill  might  have  on  the  labourer,  and 
the  difficulty  which  the  manufacturer  might  feel  from 
being  obliged  to  pay  wages  in  money.  He  knew  also,  that 
from  a  difliculty  of  this  kind,  had  arisen,  in  many  instances, 
the  system  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  bill  to  abolish  ; 
but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  impossible  to  deny  the  fact, 
that  there  had  been  a  rivalry  amongst  the  masters,  to  see 
how  far  they  could  carry  their  system  of  extortion  against 
the  workmen. 

Now,  unquestionably,  the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things  was  to  oblige  them  all  to  pay  their  contracts 
with  the  workmen  in  money.  Why  was  money  invented  at 
all,  but  that  it  should  serve  as  an  invariable  standard,  and 
a  measure  of  value,  in  contracts  between  man  and  man,  and 
to  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  must  follow  from  having 
that  standard  in  articles  perishable  in  their  nature,  and 
changeable  in  their  value.  The  system  of  paying  in  goods 
and  not  in  money,  had  arisen  from  the  exercise  of  power  on 
the  one  side,  over  the  necessity  which  existed  on  the  other. 
The  workman  was  obliged  to  submit,  because  he  could  not 
obtain  employment  on  any  other  terms.  The  difliculty  of 
the  master  was  not  caused  by  a  want  of  a  sufiident  quantity 
of  the  circulating  medium ;  but  the  etkci  of  his  being  so 
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paid  to  the  workman  had  been,  to  lower  his  wages  twenty, 
and,  in  some  instances,  twenty-five  per  cent. 

A  system  so  mischievous  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue. It  must  inevitably  lead  to  that  discontent  and  dissatis- 
faction throughout  the  country,  which  it  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  legislature  to  prevent ;  and  if  the  bill  of  his 
honourable  friend  were  not  allowed  to  pass  during  the 
present  session,  it  would  be  productive  of  much  serious 
inconvenience.  Honourable  gentlemen  talked  of  the  ad- 
vantages derived  to  a  country,  from  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  its  money  transactions;  but  these  honourable  mem- 
bers did  not  appear  to  consider,  that  one  of  the  great  evils 
of  this  truck  system,  if  allowed  to  be  persevered  in,  would 
be  that  money  capital  would  be  driven  out  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  Instead  of  trading  upon  money  capital 
as  heretofore,  the  masters  got  credit  for  provisions ;  and 
that  was  all  the  capital  upon  which  they  traded. 

The  underselling  of  other  manufacturers,  of  which  an 
honourable  member  had  spoken  as  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  present  system,  was  not  an  underselling  by  means  of 
the  manu&cturer^s  greater  capital,  skill,  and  industry ; — ^it 
was  an  underselling  at  the  expense  of  the  earnings  and  com- 
forts of  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community.  Of  all 
the  measures  which  had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  during  the  present  session,  this  very  measure  was 
the  one  on  which  more  than  on  any  other,  would  depend 
the  good  feeling,  the  tranquillity,  and  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  immense  congregated  masses  of  population  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  country.  He 
said  this,  without  any  reference  to  the  feeling  which  con- 
nected this  system  with  his  constituents  ;  for,  by  the 
liberality  and  industry  which  prevaifed  among  the  masters, 
they  were  able  adequately  to  reward  those  whom  they  em- 
ployed ;  so  that  the  truck  system,  he  was  happy  to  say, 
was  unknown  in  Liverpool.     The  consequence  of  this  was, 
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the  prevalence  of  the  best  feeling  between  the  masters  and 
the  men ;  so  that  between  the  two,  greater  good-will  and 
satisfaction  existed,  than  were^  he  believed,  to  be  found  in 
any  other  place  in  which  there  was  an  equal  population. 

He  would  not  weary  the  House  with  the  details  of  the 
consequences  of  this  system,  as  they  had  been  described  to 
him  by  competent  judges;  but  any  goatleman  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  as  to  what  was  passing 
in  Staffordshire,  and  in  part  of  the  cotton  and  clothing 
districts,  would  find,  that  a  very  great  portion  of  the  distress 
now  prevailing  there,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  want  of 
employment,  as  to  the  undue  and  unfair  competition  to 
which  the  truck  system  gave  rise,  by  making  the  whole  trade 
a  struggle  between  the  avarice  of  the  master,  and  the  neces- 
sities and  the  comforts  of  the  workmen. 

Unless  Parliament  resorted  to  some  measure  of  value^ 
as  the  standard  whereby  to  determine  the  fair  remuneration 
of  the  workmen,  the  d^radation  and  extortion  arising  out 
of  the  present  system  would  be  inevitably  continued.  And 
why  should  the  Legislature  not  do  towards  the  poor  and 
helpless  part  of  the  commimity,  what  it  had  ever  been  the 
policy  of  the  law  to  do  towards  all  those  who  were  unable 
to  protect  themselves  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  every  State  to 
enforce  the  fulfilmait  of  contracts,  in  the  sense  in  which 
those  contracts  were  made.  There  were  many  instances  of 
the  Legislature  doing  this,  as  well  as  instances  of  its  inter- 
ference for  the  protection  of  those  who  could  not  protect 
themselves;  or  who,  perhaps,  could  protect  themselves,  but 
were  induced,  by  the  arts  of  others,  to  make  improvident 
bargains.  What,  for  instance,  was  the  Act  which  related 
to  the  lending  of  money  upon  annuities?  That  Act  was 
passed,  not  for  the  protection  of  persons  who  wore  obliged 
to  sell  their  labour  for  whatever  they  could  obtain  for  it, — 
not  for  the  protection  of  the  most  helpless,  the  least  in- 
formed, the  most  friendless  part  of  society— but  for  the 
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protection  of  tliose  who  might,  from  circumstances,  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  money-lenders.  That  Act  pro- 
vided, that  every  contract  should  be  void,  unless  the  pay- 
ment, contracted  for  in  money,  should  be  actually  paid  in 
money.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  extend  the  same  protec- 
tion to  those  who  had  no  friend  to  guide  them,  and  who 
looked  up  to  the  Legislature  as  their  shield  against  the 
extortion  of  those,  who  regarded  only  their  own  advantage, 
and  never  thought  of  the  sufferings  and  afflictions  of  those 
whom  they  employed. 

It  was  upon  these  grounds,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  on  the  score  of  humanity  and  feeling,  he  gave  bis  sup- 
port to  the  Bill,  and  should  do  so,  even  though  it  were 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  political  economy ;  with  which, 
however,  he  contended,  it  was  perfectly  consistent.  The 
Bill  which  had  been  read  a  third  time,  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  arms  in  Ireland,  might  be  said  to  be  an  act  trenching 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  but  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  such  a  measure,  made  it  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  pass  it.  Was  there  not  a  like  necessity  in  the  present 
case  ?  And  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  yield 
to  it  ?  Unquestionably  there  was ;  and  the  House  would 
not  manifest  a  proper  sympathy  for  the  working  classes 
of  the  community,  if  it  did  not  make  every  effort  to  pass 
this  bill. 

The  House  went  into  the  Committee ;  but  no  iiirther  proceedings 
were  taken  upon  the  Bill. 


MR.  ROBERT  GRANT'S   MOTION   RESPECTING  A 
REGENCY. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  moved,  **  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  assuring  his  Majesty  that,  deeply  affected  by  the 
gracious  declaration  made  by  his  Majesty  upon  his  Accession  to  the 
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Throne,  o£  his  Majesty's  attachmeDt  to  the  Constitution  of  these 
realms,  we,  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons,  should  fail  in  our 
huVnble  duty  to  his  Majesty,  if,  amidst  our  general  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, mingled  with  our  ardent  prayers  for  the  prolonged  duration  of  a 
reign  so  auspiciously  commenced,  we  omitted  to  make  known  to  his 
Majesty  the  anxiety  felt  by  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  at  the  possi- 
bility of  a  misfortune  which  might  deprive  them  of  the  blessings  of 
his  Majesty^s  paternal  reign,  and  in  its  consequences  endanger  the 
best  interests  of  the  Empire : — That  we  are  induced  to  lay  the  expres- 
sion of  this  anxiety  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  from  the  deep  attach- 
ment which  we  feel  to  his  Majesty,  and  his  Majesty's  august  family; 
and  from  the  conviction  which  we  entertain,  that  the  safety  of  the 
State,  and  the  stability  of  its  Institutions,  essentially  depend  on  the 
unimpaired  exercise  of  the  powers  rested  in  the  Crown,  as  the  first  of 
the  three  estates  composing  the  constitution  of  this  limited  Monarchy. — 
That  under  the  impression  of  these  sentiments,  we  approach  his 
Majesty  with  the  dutiful  assurance  of  our  readiness  to  take  into  im- 
mediate consideration  any  measure  which,  in  his  Mi^esty's  royal 
solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  his  people,  his  Majesty  might  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  recommend,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the 
possible  hazard  of  those  evils  which  cannot  but  be  apprehended  from  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country." 
After  the  motion  had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  Mr.  Bankes, 
and  Lord  Morpeth  ;  and  opposed  by  the  Solicitor  General,  Sir  Robert 
Williams,  Lord  Darlington,  and  by  Mr.  Fleming,  who  condemned 
the  motion  as  indecent,  disrespectful,  and  discourteous,  and  as  being 
dictated  by  party  spirit, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  and  said  : — * 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  Sir,  in  what  way  the  present  mo- 
tion is  indecent,  disrespectful,  or  discourteous,  or  what  part 
of  my  honourable  friend'^s  speech  had  the  appearance  of 
being  dictated  by  party  spirit.  If  it  be  indecent  or  discour- 
teous to  discuss  this  subject,  has  it  not,  I  would  ask,  already 
been  discussed  during  the  consideration  of  the  message  from 
the  Throne,  and  did  not  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  then  say,  that  the  inconveniences  whicli 
might  arise  from  the  demise  of  the  Crown  at  a  moment 
when  there  was  no  Parliament,  must  be  uppermost  in  the 

•  From  Mr.  Iluskisson's  MS.  notes. 
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mind  of  every  member  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  House  is  now  in  the  performance  of  a  duty 
paramount  to  every  other,  and  I  have  heard  no  plausible 
reason  advanced  against  the  discussion  at  the  present  time, 
except  that  it  is  desirable  that  Parliament  should  be  dis- 
^ved  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir,  the  portion  of  time  which,  during  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  calm  reflection 
and  anxious  investigation  upon  the  fearful  question  and 
the  possible  contingencies  which  are  connected  with  it, 
which  came  under  our  discussion  on  Wednesday  night, 
have  but  increased  the  alarm  that  I  feel  at  the  course 
which  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  recommended  to 
the  adoption  of  his  Majesty.  I  think,  therefore,  that  my 
honourable  and  learned  friend  has  done  his  duty  to  the 
House,  and  will  do  a  great  service  to  the  country,  by  again 
calling  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  this  momentous  sul>> 
ject 

First,  Sir,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  respect  to 
the  estimates.  They  have  been  lying  on  the  table  of  this 
House  for  five  months.  We  were  told  in  his  late  Majesty ''s 
most  gracious  speech  from  the  Throne,  that  they  had  been 
framed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  with  every  possible  atten- 
tion to  economy ;  and  yet.  Sir,  when  we  are  arrived  at  the 
very  unusual  period  of  the  first  week  of  July,  we  are  told,^hat 
these  estimates,  so  well  considered  and  economical,  are  to  be 
thrown  aside.  And  why  ? — ^because  the  administration  has 
not  been  able  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  King'^s  Grovem- 
ment  in  this  House, — ^because  we  are  choked  up  with  mea- . 
sures,  which  they  have  brought  forward,  first  in  one  shape 
and  then  in  another,  and  none  of  which  they  have  been 
able  to  advance  to  maturity. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  confused  arrear,  and  to  post- 
pone other  matters  of  importance  (for  there  are  several 
measures  of  moment,  which  were  promised,  but  which  are 
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not  yet  before  ub),  Parliament  must  forthwith  jje  dissolved. 
The  immediate  dissoluti<m,  therefore^  I  must  consider  as  a 
measure  taken  for  the  convenience  and  relief  of  the  adminift- 
tration — a  kind  of  Grod-send,  by  which,  at  least  as  they 
believe,  they  get  rid  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  session. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  Parliament  has  been  dis- 
solved, from  a  sense  of  somewhat  similar  difficulties,  and  in 
viewing  the  dissolution  in  the  abstract,  we  have  no  right  to 
call  it  in  question ;  because  it  is  only  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  one  of  the  most  undoubted  and  necessary  privileges 
of  the  Crown.  Neither  will  I  complain  that  the  ministers 
have  postponed  many  of  the  estimates,  and  that  th^y  pre- 
fer to  ask  supplies  in  September,  from  a  new  Parliament, 
to  trying  to  obtain  them  from  an  old  one  in  July.  Neither 
am  I  much  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  Government  for 
postponing  the  final  and  permanent  arrangement  of  the 
Civil  List  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament;  not  because  I 
admit  that  the  precedent  of  1820  bears  them  out  in  such  a 
course,  but  because,  upon  the  whole,  I  incline  to  think 
that  the  Civil  List  may  be  arranged  more  satisfactorily  to 
both  parties — ^the  Crown  and  the  public — in  Aenew  Parliar. 
ment,  than  it  could  be  before  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
one/  I  speak  this  with  some  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
this  subject ;  but,  on  general  grounds,  I  also  incline  to  the 
same  opinion.  What  is  wanted  is  a  fair  arrangemait  for 
both  parties,  and  not  a  hard  bargain,  or  what  might  be 
considered  a  hard  bargain,  as  against  either.  Such  a  bar-- 
gain,  I  am  sure,  would  lead  to  the  risk  of  a  redaction,  and 
would  not  wisely  consult  either  the  proper  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  public  feeling  of  the  country.  If,  indeed, 
a  Civil  List  were  granted  solely  for  the  personal  grati- 
fication of  the  King,  the  smallest  sum  which  could  be 
thought  of  by  the  greatest  stickler  for  economy  would, 
I  am  persuaded,  be  sufficient  for  the  wants,  simple,  unex- 
pensive,  and  unostentatious,  I  had  almost  said  severe,  as 
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far  as  his  own  personal  habits  are  concerned,  of  the 
present  King,  fiut.  Sir,  the  Civil  List  is  given  also  upon 
public  grounds,— and  in  which  the  public  have  a  common 
interest  with  the  sovereign — ^for  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
degree  of  splendour,  consistent,  if  you  will,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  limited,  but  not  unworthy  the  renown  and 
greatness  of  an  ancient,  monarchy — and  it  is  upon  these 
grounds  that. the  Civil  List  will  require  to  be  adjusted. 

I  cannot.  Sir,  in  looking  at  the  question  now  before  us, 
and  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  postponing  to  another 
session  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance,  help  con- 
trasting it  with  their  conduct  during  the  last  session.  In 
the  last  session,  the  table  of  this  House  was  cleared 
very  early  in  June;  but  Parliament  was  kept  together 
for  three  weeks  after  that  time,  upon  a  dispute 
which  had  arisen  in  the  matter  of  a  private  bill,  between 
the  coal-owners  in  the  north,  and  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  London.  It  is  true,  that  bill  was  of  importance,  and  I 
give  all  due  credit  to  the  diligence  manifested  on  the  occa- 
sion. But  when  I  talk  of  its  importance,  it  must  be  taken 
by  comparison,  not  only  with  the  great  public  measures 
now  put  aside,  but  by  comparison,  if  any  thing  can  be  so 
compared,  with  the  importance  of  the  measure,  which  his 
Majesty^s  ministers  have  recommended  to  his  Majesty  to 
omit  calling  our  attention  to,  in  the  present  Parliament — 
the  calamitous  contingency  of  the  possible  demise  of  the 
Crown,  without  any  provision  having  been  made  for  the 
peculiar  circiunstances  under  which  that  demise  would 
then  take  place. 

My  honourable  and  learned  friend  has  well  observed, 
that  of  all  men  living  the  present  Ministers,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Parliament,  should  be  the  first — with  such 
awful  duties  and  responsibility  pressing  upon  them — to  set 
at  nought  the  precariousness  and  uncertainty  of  human 
life,  is  most  astonishing !     In  one  session  of  the  present  Par- 
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liament  what  solemn  warnings  did  we  not  receive  upon  that 
subject !  Look  at  Lord  Liverpool — on  the  16th  of  February^ 
18S7»  discharging  an  important  duty  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  spirits,  and 
vigour  of  life,  the  mens  sana  en  corpore  «afM>— on  the 
17th  in  the  morning,  stricken  to  the  earth,  and  lost  for  ever 
to  his  friends,  to  the  Administration  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  and  to  the  country  of  which  he  enjoyed  the  oon« 
fidence. 

After  an  interval,  during  which  all  public  business  stood 
still,  it  pleased  his  late  Majesty  to  call  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  another  friend  and  contemporary  of  mine,  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  this  House  and  the  most  highly-gifted 
orator  and  statesman  of  his  day.  Sir,  when  in  consequence 
of  this  choice,  the  gred,t  departments  of  the  Government 
were  relinquished  by  those  who  had  filled  them  under  the 
.  Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  when  in  conse* 
quence  of  that  relinquishment  of  his  Majesty's  service,  the 
late  King  was  advised  by  Mr.  Canning  to  call  for  the  pro- 
fessional services  of  his  Royal  Brother,  in  one  of  the  most 
important  and  arduous  of  those  departments,  and  when  in 
obedience  to  that  call,  his  then  royal  Highness,  the  heir 
presumptive  to  the  Throne,  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  all 
the  ease  of  his  exalted  station,  and  to  devote  himself  with 
unremitting  zeal  to  the  public  service,  in  a  most  laborious 
office — ^how  little  did  it  occur  to  any  man — ^how  little,  I 
may  ask,  with  all  respect  and  humility,  did  it  occur  to  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  himself — ^that  in  a  very  short  period, 
Mr.  Canning,  the  head  of  the  new  Administration,  would 
also  be  stricken  by  the  hand  of  death. 

Sir,  the  session  closed  on  the  2nd  of  July.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  Mr.  Canning  was  still  transacting 
public  business ; — on  the  8th  of  that  month  he  was  num- 
berwl  with  the  ilhistrious  dead.  This  is  not  the  time, 
nor,  if  it  were,  am  I,  perhaps,  the  fittest  ])erson  to  esti- 
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mate  what  was  the  loss  to  his  country.  I  only  recall  the 
painful  recollection  of  his  premature  and  lamented  death 
for  another  purpose.  Sir,  both  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr. 
Canning  were  men  of  mature,  but  not  of  advanced,  years — 
they  were  both  men  of  temperate  habits  and  habitual  good 
health.  Seeing  what  has  since  occurred,  seeing  also  what 
is  now  taking  place,  I  sincerely  pray  that  this  country  may 
not  have  serious  occasion  to  deplore  the  loss  of  both  those 
ministers.  I  cannot  believe  of  either  of  them,  bold  as  they 
were,  where  energy,  promptitude,  and  decision  were  neces- 
sary— ^I  cannot  believe  that  they  would  have  thought  it 
any  thing  but  extreme  rashness  (to  give  it  no  harsher 
name),  to  have  parted  with  the  present  Parliament,  without 
making  some  provision  to  guard  against  the  fearful  compli^ 
cation  of  calamity,  which  must  ensue,  in  the  event  of  the 
rdgning  Sovereign  being  most  unfortunately  visited  by  the 
common  lot  of  mortality,  no  provision  having  been  made  for 
a  Regency. 

Now,  Sir,  I  wish  gentlemen,  bearing  in  their  recollections 
the  deaths  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning,  to  assume 
as  possible  that  there  should  be  a  demise  of  the  Crown  in 
the  sixty  days  that  may  follow  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  Parliament.  Let  us  trace  a  little  the  consequences, 
and  inextricable  confusion,  which  would  ensue.  And  in 
contemplating  the  possibility  of  such  a  distressing  event,  I 
feel  there  can  be  nothing,  by  implication,  discourteous,  or 
disrespectful,  towards  a  British  monarch,  who  has  many 
times  braved  death  on  the  quarter-deck  of  an  English 
man-of-war.  Any  trial  to  which  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land,  and  especially  the  regal  part  of  it,  has  been  exposed 
for  the  last  himdred  and  fifty  years,  would  be  no  more 
than  dust  in  the  balance,  compared  with  such  an  event. 

Upon  the  demise  of  the  Crown  becoming  known,  the 
Privy  Council  would,  I  assume,  immediately  assemble  as 
usual.     But  when  assembled,  what  would  they  do?     Pro- 
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claim  the  new  Soyereign  t  Would  they  venture  to  pnx^m 
the  heir  presumptive,  when  they  could  not  know  whether 
there  was  not— (not  in  easej  but  in  poMe,  as  the  lawyers 
term  it)-— a  more  direct  heir,  who,  in  due  time,  might  be- 
come  the  rightful  inheritor,  and  the  immediate  ancestor, 
of  a  long  line  of  futiu%  kings.  A  proclamation  to  that 
effect,  under  such  circumstances,  would,  I  think,  be  little 
short  of  possible  treason.  Would  the  Privy  Council  de- 
bate this  most  delicate  question,  and  how  much  time  would 
be  consumed  in  such  debates?  What,  in  that  interval, 
becomes  of  the  country,  and  all  its  concerns.^  If  they 
issue  a  proclamation,  directing  the  people  to  pay  their 
allegiance  to  A.  B.  or  C,  what  is  the  validity  of  such  a 
proclamation P  What  is  their  sanction  for  such  an  act? 
Would  it  be  treason  to  disregard  it  ?  Are  these  questions 
to  be  left  to  be  agitated  and  settled  and  disposed  of  by  the 
people,  by  the  army^  perhaps,  by  bold  and  bad  men,  if  any 
such  there  are — (and  opportunity  and  temptation  create 
them^in  the  absence  of  all  regal  power  and  all  legitimate 
government  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  has  referred  us  to  history,  in 
reference  to  long-gone-by  Regencies ;  but.  Sir,  if  we  are  to 
look  to  history,  the  most  gloomy  and  dark  imagination  can- 
not picture  to  itself  horrors,  desolation,  and  misery 
greater  than  those  which  have  been  the  result  of  minorities 
in  this  country.  ^ 

Leaving,  then,  the  Privy  Council  engaged  in  angry  and 
protracted  debate,  where  is  the  Parliament? — dispersed, 
as  the  members  would  be  at  the  period  of  a  general  Sec- 
tion, all  over  the  kingdom.  Would  it  be  possible  to  con- 
vene it  in  less  than  eight  or  ten  days,  if  so  soon  ?  And 
then,  of  whom  would  it  consist  ?  Possibly  of  some  two 
or  three  hundred  gentlemen,  many,  if  not  the  most  of 
whom,  had  been,  perhaps,  in  the  mean  time,  repudiated  and 
rejected  by  their  old  constituents — To  such  a  Parliament, 
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thus  uofit  to  make  the  necessary  arrimgements,  but  never- 
theless  to  be  assembled  with  these  new  qualifications,  with 
these  new  titles  to  confidence,  amidst  universal  agitation^ 
and  alarm,  and  intrigue,  and  faction,  wopld  devolve  the 
delicate  task  of  nominating  a  Regency,  if  not  of  considering 
of  the  order  of  succession.  Now,  Sir,  let  us  suppose  that  they 
have  only  the  Regency  to  settle — who  is  to  give  the  royal 
assent  to  any  bill  which  may  pass  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament for  this  purpose?  The  young  Queen?  She  can 
only  act  by  responsible  advisers.  But  who  is  to  appoint 
those  advisers,  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  both?  And  suppose  they  should  not  agree — 
who  is  to  decide  between  them  ?  It  was  assumed  by  my 
right  honourable  friend,  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
loyal  infant  would  act  by  known,  recognized,  and  respon- 
sible advisers.  But  who,  I  ask,  is  to  act  in  the  first 
instance  for  such  royal  infant,  ad  choose  for  it  such  re« 
sponsible  advisers  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  this  House  is  to  be 
consulted,  I  imagine  we  should  only  be  consulted  so  long 
as  we  consulted  the  wishes  of  the  predominating  influence; 
in  the  same  way  as  corporations  are  called  in,  in  some 
boroughs,  to  choose  officers  at  eleven  o^clock,  and  told  at 
twelve  to  go  about  their  business,  the  election  having  been 
concluded.  There  is  open  to  adoption,  by  those  who  are 
now  called  on  to  exercise  this  important  duty,  only  a  choice 
of  difficulties ;  and,  considering  the  great  effect  which  their 
determination  must  have  on  the  tranquillity  and  stability 
of  our  institutions,  it  is  highly  desirable  and  expedient, 
that  the  regular  continuance  of  the  exercise  of  the  office  of 
the  Crown  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  interrupted,  and 
that  its  assumption,  immediately  on  the  demise  of  the 
Sovereign,  should  be  fixed  by  law,  so  as  to  remove  from 
us  all  the  inconvenience  and  danger  likely  to  result  from 
the  royal  authority  being,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  a  state 
of  abeyance. 
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-  It  is  not  wise,  Sir,  at  any  time,  to  risk  experiments  c^ 
this  sort,  gratuitously  and  unnecessarily,  upon  questions  so 
aearly  connected  with  the  Throne  and  the  Royal  Family. . 
In  the  present  times,  when  every  thing  most  venerable  and 
sacred  is  discussed,  and  measured,  and  arranged,  with  a 
reference  to  some  calculating,  abstract,  utilitarian  standard, 
it  is  most  unwise.  In  England,  the  people  have  been  pro- 
perly taught  to  look  to  the  Throne  as  the  directing  and 
constantly  active  power,  which  puts  every  part  of  the 
political  machine  in  motion,  and  keeps  each  part  in  its  right 
place.  The  Throne  calls  Parliament  together,  and  pro- 
rogues and  dissolves  it.  The  Throne  states  the  business 
for  which  they  have  been  called  together.  The  Throne  is 
one,  and  the  first,  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  in  the 
formation  of  all  laws.  The  army,  the  navy,  the  public 
power  of  every  description,  the  courts  of  law,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  are  all  directed  and  put  in  motion  by  the 
Throne ;  and  the  tempering  of  that  administration  with 
mercy  is  an  emanation  of  it  The  Crown  cannot  stand 
still.  Ever  moving  within  its  proper  orbit,  upon  its 
movement  depend  the  harmony  and  good  order  of  the 
whole  system.  These  are  the  feelings  of  every  man  who 
understands  the  constitution,  in  respect  to  the  regal  func- 
tions, and  the  character  of  the  monarchical  part  of  our 
Government.  It  is  most  unwise  to  weaken  those  feel- 
ings, by  exhibiting  the  Crown  as  a  phantom,  which  can 
be  called  into  life  at  one  moment,  or  set  aside  at  another, 
by  the  authority  of  a  senatus  consultum,  or  any  authority 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  These  are  very  serious, 
but  very  delicate,  considerations.  It  is  enough  to  shadow 
them  out,  and  I  will  not  pursue  them  further. 

I  would  put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  the  House,  and  to 
each  member  individually,  and  particularly  to  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman,  the  Solicitor-General,  who  has 
alluded  to  the  postponement  of  this  question,  to  consider 
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what  they  would  think  of  8  father  of  a  numerous  family,' 
with  a  large  estate^  who  should  postpone  to  arrange  and 
settle  his  affairs,  after  it  should  have  been  made  clear  to 
him,  that  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  his  estate  might  probably 
be  wasted  in  chancery,  and  his  children,  instead  of  suc- 
ceeding quietly  to  their  inheritance,  involved  in  litigation 
and  discord.  There  is  one  member  of  this  House,  of  whom 
I  need  not  ask  that  question.  The  right  honourable 
Secretary  of  State  told  us,  the  other  night,  that  he  should 
consider  it  a  great  calamity  to  have  his  concerns^  and  the 
interests  of  his  family,  involved  in  a  chancery  suit,  and  that 
he  would  rather  make  great  sacrifices,  than  incur  such  aa 
evil.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  a  prudent  man,  he  has 
taken  every  precaution  which  it  becomes  the  father  of  a 
family  to  take,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  such  an 
evil.  I  wish  he  had  not  advised  the  father  of  a  larger 
family,  the  head  of  a  grea^t  nation,  in  a  case  of  such  fearful 
complexity,  and  which  ought  to  be  governed  by  similar 
considerations,  to  risk  that  postponement,  which  no  man 
would  be  inclined  to  give  way  to  in  his  own  case.  If, 
however,  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  should  give  that 
counsel,  relative  to  the  interests  of  the  Throne  and  the 
State,  which  they  would  not  give  with  regard  to  their  own, 
it  is  but  justice,  that  the  responsibility  attached  to  that 
advice  should  rest  on  the  heads  of  its  authors ;  and  that  the 
minority  in  this  House,  as  I  anticipate  the  advocates  of  an 
immediate  appointment  of  a  Regency  will  be,  should  be 
exonerated  from  any  share  in  the  responsibility  of  adopting 
a  course  which  is  full  of  complexity  and  possible  confusion, 
in  the  event  of  so  fearful  a  contingency  as  that  in  con- 
templation. 

All  that  has  been  said,  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  pressing 
the  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  new  Monarch  at  the 
present  moment,  who  is  busy,  we  are  told,  in  arranging  the 
affairs  of  his  household,  falls  to  the  ground,  the  moment  it 
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is  recollected,  of  how  much  greater  importance  such  ar^ 
raDgement  must  be,  than  matters  of  ceremony,  or  of  private 
convenience  and  accommodation.  The  public  convenience 
and  public  safety  are  paramount  objects,  and  there  must 
be  abundant  time  to  provide  for  both,  if  thd  disposition 
existed  to  press  them  on  the  mind  of  the  illustrious  indivi- 
dual most  interested.  The  supporters  of  the  present 
motion  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  attempt  made 
to  implicate  them  in  a  charge  of  implied  disrespect  to  the 
character  of  that  illustrious  individual.  It  is  unworthy  of 
refutation.  The  charge  is  levelled  at,  and  against,  the 
responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  for  having  n^lected 
that  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  their  obvious 
duty.  The  sole  object  of  the  motion  is  to  assert  a  right, 
which  is  equally  applicable  to  parties  interested  in  the 
appointment  of  a  guardian  to  the  heir  of  property,  or  ta 
the  heir  of  the  throne  of  these  realms ;  except  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  when  public  and  general  objects  arc  at 
issue,  the  anxiety  of  all  men  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  risk  which  is  run,  and  the  danger  which 
may  possibly  result  to  the  security  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  State. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  motion,  93.    Against  it,  247. 
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No.  I. 

Prospectus  of  the  "Journal  de  la  SocifeTfi  de  1789."^ 
[Referred  to  in  Biographical  Memoir^  p.  13.] 

6  Jttin  1790. 

JOURNAL  DE  LA  SOCIETE:  DE  1789. 

Les  arran^mens  int^rieurs  de  la  Soci^U  de  1789  ayant  retard^  de 
<|aelque8  jours  la  publication  de  ce  Journal,  nous  avons  cru  devoir  en 
remettre  le  Prospectus  sous  les  yeux  des  lecteurs. 

Prospectus. 

II  est,  pour  les  individus,  un  art  d'assurer  et  d'aug^menter  leur  bon- 
henr :  11  consiste  jusqu'ici  dans  la  philosophie  morale,  que  les  anciens 
port^rent  k  une  sorte  de  perfection. 

II  doit  ezister  aussi,  pour  les  nations,  nn  art  de  maintenir  et 
dVtendre  leur  f6licit^ :  c'est  ce  qu'on  a  nomm^  Vari  social, 

Gette  science,  pour  laquelle  travaillent  toutes  les  autres,  ne  parait 
pas  avoir  €X£  encore  ^tudi^e  dans  son  ensemble.  L'art  de  cultiver, 
I'art  de  commercer,  l'art  de  gouvemer,  Tart  de  raisonner  m£me,  ne 
sont  que  des  parties  de  cette  science :  elles  ont  pris  cbacune  k  pait 
une  sorte  d'accroissement ;  mais,  sans  donte,  ces  membres  Isolds  ne 
parviendront  k  leur  d^veloppement  complet  que  lorsqu'ils  auront  M 
rapproch^s,  et  qu'ils  formeront  un  corps  bien  organist. 

R^unir  tant  de  mat^riaux  ^pars  et  inconsistans,  rechercher  dans  les 
sciences  ^eonomiques  leur'  rapport  mutuel,  et  surtout  la  liaison  com- 
mune qu'elles  peuvent  avoir  avec  la  science  g^n^rale  de  la  civilisa- 
tion, tel  est  Tobjet  de  Van  social. 

Ce  n'est  ni  un,  ni  plusieurs  hommes,  ni  m£me  une  seule  nation, 
c'est  le  concert  des  peuples  qui  pent  assurer  a  cet  art  des  progr^s 
efflcaces ;  mais  ces  progr^s  seront  moiner  lents,  d^s  que  tous  les  esprits 
suivront  par-tout  un  ordi  e  de  travail  constant  et  uniforme. 

VOL.  III.  2  T 
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II  faut  done  crier  cette  methode  commune.  Or,  avant  qu*elle  toit 
fix^e,  perfectionn^e,  et  g^n^ralement  adoptee,  il  ^toit  naturel  que  les 
bases  en  fussent  poshes  par  Cine  association,  qui,  communiquant  k 
d'antrea^soci^t^t  semblables,  les  prinoipesi^t  r«speit  qui  Paiimeot, 
pOt,  aifsi  qu'eUesi  rallieni  des  ayst^mes  pareil^  les  diverMnrvaux  de 
tous  les  bommes  ^clair^s,  en  quelque  lieu  quUls  existent,  et  «)^*ils 
veillent  pour  le  bien  de  Thumanit^. 

Tel  est  le  plan  sur  lequel  s*est  formi^e  la  Soci^t^  de  17B9. 

EUe  a  pens^  qu'on  avait  jusqu'a  present  retir^  trop  peu  d'avantages 
de  ces  iastrumeas  da  commiimcatiooy  par.  lesquels-mtias  po^yons  nous 
rendre si sup^eitts aux anciens ;  et qiii doivent etendveUs  commewe 
de  la  pens^e,  comme  eelni  •de  toutes  les  autres  ricbesses  du  globe. 
Elle  a  done  voulu  multiplif  r,en^  les  nations  les  ^changes  r^ciproques 
des  connaissance?  humaines. 

G'est  pour  cela  qu'une  partie  essentielle  ie  son  institi^tion  est  one 
correspondance  suivie.i^yec  ^utes.les  soci^t^s  et  tou^  les.indiyidus, 
tant  nationaux  quVtrangers,.  qui  youdront.coop^jrer  kwoA  si  .noble 
entreprise. 

Ainsi,  la  Soci^t^  de  1789  doit  toe  consid^r^e  comme  un  centre  de 
carrenpondance  pour  tous  les  principes  g^n^raux,  et  non  pas  comme 
on  foyer  de  coali^oa  pour  des  opi^oiona  paiticuU^res.  Ce  n*est  ni 
une  secte,  ni  un  parti,  mais  une.  compa^ie  d'amis  des  bommes,  et, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  d^q^ens  du  commeroe  .des  y6xith  socialea, 

D^vtiopper  et  r^pandre  les  principes  d'une  constitution  libre,  est 
sans  doi^te  le  premier  devoir  d'une.  institution  qui  date  de  P^poque  de 
la  liberty  Fran9aise :  la  Soci^t^  de  17B9  sera  fidelle  a  ce  devoir. 
Rn  mtoe  terns  q^e  ses  travaux  se  dirigenmt  vers  sop  principal  but, 
qui  est  la  re<;bercbc|,de9  principes  et^,4cs  iinpy^josde  pedectionoemti^t 
de  r<nt  90cialf  elle  ji^oQfWfreiu  aussi  s^  veiUes  Jl  faiire  unfi  Jieufeuse 
application  de  ces  principes  a  la  constitution  et  k  la  f^licit^  nationale. 

Pourremplir  ces  diffi^rentes  vues  le  premier,  moyen  devait  ^tre  la 
publication  d*un  Journal,  qui  ne  f6t  point  une  collection  de  nonvelles, 
de  faits,  et  de  pi^es,  mis  au  jour  sans  choix  et  sans  liaison,  a  mesure 
qu'ib  se  presentent;  mais  plut6t  un  recueil  de  m^moires  sur  les 
divera  parties,  et  sur  tout  Tensemble  de  T^conomie  sociale,  ou  mfme 
d'observations  sur  les  ^v^nemens  qui  interessent  les  principes  et  les 
progr^s  de  cette  science,  ainsi  nouvelle  qu'elle  est  ^tendue, 

Le  Journal  de  la  Soci^t^  de  1789  a  6t6  con9u  dans  cette  id^e.  II 
sera  divis^  en  cinq  chapitres,  dont  les  titres  diiF(^rens  indiquent  les 
divers  objets:— I.  Art  social.  2.  Correspondance  nationale.  3.  Cor- 
respondance ^trang^re.    4.  Assembl^e  Nationale.    5.  Vari^t^s« 
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Na  II. 
Mr,  HnsKi880N''s  Spekch  delivsred  in  the  "Socibte 
DE  1789,**   AT  Pakis,  August  «9,    1790.    ox  Paper 
Money. 

[Rrferred  to  in  Biographical  Memoir^  p.  13.1 

DI8COURS  PEONONCE  PAR  M.  HUSKISSON, 
AnghisH  Mmhr&  de  la  SociSU  de  1739,  h  la  Stance  de  eette  SociM, 
le  29  Ao^  1790. 
SUR  LE9  ASSIGNATS, 
Pour  liquider  la  dette  ezigible,  qui  moojbe  k  millc  neuf  eents  mil- 
lions ;  on  a  propose  k  TAssembl^e  Nationale: 

1^.  De  creer  pour  deux  milliards  d'assignats  : 
2^.  D^  mettre  en  vente  les  biens  nattonaux  r 
3^.  l>e  ne  ref  evoir  en  ^change   de  ces  biens  que  ce^  m^mes 
assigiiats. 
A  regard  de  la  seconde  proposition,  qui  a  pour  objet  la  vente  des 
biess  nationauz ;  i1  paroit  que  tout  le  monde  est  d'accord,  qu*il  faut 
«*en  d^faire  de  mani^re  on  d'autre;  mais  je  crois  qne  lam^thode 
propos^e  dans  les  parties  premiere  et  troisi^me  du  projet  de  d^<rret 
est  maaraise:    non-seulement  parcequ^elle  n^cessite  une  operation 
inutile;    nuds  encore  parcequ'il  en  i^sulteroit  des  malheurs  tr^s- 
eilrayans  pour  la  FVance.    Operation  inutile,  parceque  tous  ceux  k 
qui  rout  donneriez  ces  assignats  en  paiement  ont  d^ji  des  titres  de 
cr^ance  sur  T^tat ;  titres  que  rous  avex  reconnus  sacr^s :  ainst,  en 
leur  donnant  des  assignats  vous  ne  feriea  que  changer  la  forme  dei 
titres. 

Les  assignats  auront,  dit-on,  deux  avantages : 
1^.  Celui  d^^tre  des  signes  uniformes  pour  tous. 
2^.  Qu'on  pourra  acheter,   vendre,  et  transmettre  *  ces  signet 
uniformes  beaucoup  plus  ais^ment  que  lea  diff^rens  contrata 
que  poss^dent  anjourd'hui  les  cr^aneiers  de  la  dette  ezigibl«. 
Le  premier  avantage  estnul,  puisqu'il  faudroit,  pour  v^riileret 
examiner  tous  les  contrats  avant  de  les  convertir  en  assignats,  faire 
le  m^me  travail  qu'on  feroit  avant  de  les  prendre  en  paiement  des 
domaines  nationaux. 

Cette  reflexion  rend  mime  le  second  avantage  beaucoup  moins  im- 
portant ;  car  il  seroit  facile  de  recevoir  les  declarations  de  tous  ceux 

a  T  S 
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qui  voudroient  convertir  leurs  contrats  en  biens  fonds :  a  I'cgard  de 
ceux  qui  n'auroient  pas  cette  volenti;  on  de  cenx  4  qui  I'^tat  devroit 
des  sommes  trop  petites,  je  ne  vois,  a  la  v^rit^,  d'autre  ressoorce 
qu'une  nouvelle  ^raission  d'assignats^  mais  faite  avec  des  mesuresyqae 
je  crois  iudispensables,  et  que  j'indiquerai  ci-apr^s. 

Jusqu'a  present  nous  n'avons  consider^  les  assignats  que  sooa  un 
rapport ;  celui  d'un  gage  nouveau,  uniforme  a  la  v^rit^ ;  mais  non 
pas  plus  assure  que  Tancien.  Maintenant  nous  allons  les  envi- 
sager  sous  un  autre  point  de  vue  ;  celui  de  papier-inannaie.  Ainsi  il 
s'agit  a  present  d'examiner  quelles  seroient  les  cons^uences  d'une 
somme  aussi  ^norme  de  pnpier-monnote  mise  tout-a-coup  en  circu- 
lation. 

C'est  ici  que  je  crois  voir  les  suites  les  plus  alarmantes.  En  vain  le 
courage  et  I'habilet^  de  vos  l^gislateurs  auroient  jusqh'ici  pr^serv^  le 
vaisseau  public  du  naufrage ;  je  doute  que  tous  leufs  efforts  passent  te 
faire  ^cbapper  a  cette  nouvelle  temp^te. 

En  effet,  quand  le  commerce  de  la  France  ^toit  asses  flonssant, 
quand  ses  manufactures  ^toient  en  activity,  supposes  qtie,  par  un 
hasard  quelconque,  le  numeraire  alors  en  cifeulati6n  e&t  6t6  aug- 
ments tout-a-coup  de  la  somme  de  deiix  milliards;  qu^en  ser6it-il 
results? — une  grande  baisse  dand  le  prix  de  I'argcnt;  c'est-a-dire, 
il  en  auroit  fallu  davantage  pour  se  procurer  la  m#me  quantity  'de 
toutes  les  autres  marcbandises  ;  lesquelles,  pour  parlet*  la  lahgwe  or- 
dinaire, seroient  deveiiues  plus  cb^res.  Mais  comme  les  mStanx  pre- 
cieux  sont  des  objets  de  commerce,  qui  ont  une  valenr  a-petf-pr^ 
Sgale  dans  toute  1' Europe ;  devenus  h,  vil  prix  en  France,  toutes  les 
nations  se  seroient  empressSes  d'en  acbeter ;  bient6t  le  prix  des  mar- 
cbandises auroit  partout  StS  augments,  et  TSquilibrese  seroit  rfttobli 
de  lui-mdme. 

Ce  qui  dans  cette  bypotbfese  seroit  arrive  k  I'argent,  arriveroil  in&i}- 
liblement  au  papier-monnoie,  avec  cette  difference,  que  les  assignats 
ne  seroient  pas  acbetes  dans  les  autres  pays  de  T Europe. 

Dans  un  moment  oil  votre  commerce  intSrieur  est  tr^-dtminuS, 
oh  toutes  vos  manufactures  languissent,  la  France  se  trouveroit  sur- 
cbargee  de  papier- monnoie,  qui  tomberoit  nScessairement  en  non 
Valeur:  par  consequent  toutes  les  autres  marcbandises  augmenteroient 
beaucoup  de  prix  :  mais  comme  For  et  1 'argent  sont  marcbaodkes ; 
comme  ils  ont  un  prix  marcband  dans  tout  les  pays  de  TEurape; 
et  comme  la  quantitS  de  ces  mStaux,  ne  seroit  pas  augraentSe,  ik 
conserveroient  leur  prix;  et  il  faudroit  peut-^tre  nn  assignat  de 
mille  ^ivres  pour  acbeter  deux  cents  Hvres  en  argent,  comfne  il  ep 
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fan4roit  un  ^galement  de  mille  livres  pour  acquerir  la  mdme  quan- 
tity de  bl^»  qui  s'achetoit  auparavant  avec  deux  cents  livres  en  ar- 
gent. 

C'est  ee  qui  est  arriv^  en  Am^rique :  et  qu*on  ne  m'objecte  pes  le 
grand  nombre  et  la  valeur  des  biens  nationaux  f^ur  lesquels  les  as- 
signats  seroient  bypoth^qu^s ;  car  on  peut  veritablement  dire,  que  le 
papier-mooDoie  des  Am^ricains  avoit  pour  bypoth^que  tous  les  biens 
fonds  des  Etats-Unis ;  pulsque  pour  la  plus  grande  s^ret^  possible, 
les  citoyens  avoient  engag6  leurs  biens  particuliers  avec  les  domaines 
des  Etats :  c'.est  aussi  ce  qui  est  arrive  a  la  banque  d!Aire  en  Ecosse, 
pour  le  ^Mcc^s  de  laquelle.  beaucoup  de  grandes  terres  de  ce  pap 
^toient  hypoth^qu^es,  et  qui  a  n^anmoins  failli,  quoiqu'elle  n'e^t  pas, 
^.beaucoup  pr^s,,  fait  une  Amission  de  billets  ^gale  a  la  valeur  des 
Mens  qui  en  r^pondoient.  C*est,  enfin,  ce  qui  arrive  jusqu  ^  un  cer- 
tain point  en  France,  oik  un  bien  fonds  de  trois  milliards  n'est  encore 
grev^  que  d'une  hypoth^ue  de  quatre  cents  millions ;  et  cependant  des 
•wignats  portant  trois  pour  cent  d'int^r^t,  perdent  cinq,  et  m^me  six 
pour  cent. 

Un  papier-monnoie  n  aura  jamais  toute  la  confiance  n^cessaire,  a 
moins  d*^tre  des  billets  au  porteur,  qu'on  puisse  convert ir  ^n  esp^ces 
quand  on  voudra.  II  faut  montrer  au  possesseur  d*assignats  un  gage 
qa*il  puisse  avoir  a  toute  heure ;  qui,  ayant  un  valeur  par  lui-mdme, 
soit  le  signe  repr^entatif  de  toutes  les  antres  ricbesses,  et  qui  puisse 
ais^ment  se  transmettre  d*un  bout  du  royaume  a  Tautre.  Quand  vons 
serez  sortis  de  la  crise  actuelle,  ^tablissez  une  banque  national;  et 
alors  un  fond  en  argent  de  cinquante  millions  suffiroit  peut-^tre 
a  vous  donner  un  credit  que  vous  ne  pouvez  obtenir  aujourd'hui 
avec  trois  milliards  de  fon^s  de  terre ;  et  par  lequel  vous  seriez  en 
^tat  de  faire  une  Amission  de  quatre  cents  millions  d'assignats,  qui 
m^me,  sans  porter  d'int^r^t,  se  soutiendroient  au  pair  dans  la  cir- 
calation. 

Sans  m*arr6ter  davantage  a  faire  voir  les  consequences  cfTrayantes 
d'une  si  grande  Amission  d'assignats,  je  me  h4terai  de  finir,  en  faisant 
<;onnohre  mon  opinion  sur  ce  que  je  crois  qu'il  faudroit  faire. 

II  me  paroh  tres-important,  pour  des  raisons  connues  de  tout  le 
monde,  que  les  biens  nationaux  soient  mis  en  vente  le  plut6t  pos- 
sible :  je  crois  done  que  T Assemble  Nationale  devroit  decr^ter : 

1^.  **  Que  tous  les  creanciers  de  la  dette  exigible,  k  qui  Tetat  de- 
vroit plus  de  mille  livres,  et  qui  voudroient  acquerir  des  biens  fia* 
tionaux,  n* auroient  qu'^  produire  leurs  titres  de  creance,  qui  seroient 
refus  dans  les  vcntcs  comme  les  assignats  actucllcment  en  circulation ; 
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et  quen  attendant  que  ces  nouveaux  proprietaires  pussent  entrer  en 
jouissance  de  leurs  acquisitions,  ces  titres  porteroient,  comme  les  as- 
signats,  un  int^i4t  de  trois  pour  cent. 

29,  ''  Qu*il  seroit  fait  une  Doavelle  4miim%n  <f  assignats  en  nombre 
Buffisant ;  et  en  billets  deplils  cinq  cents  iivres  jusqai  vlnt-cinq  livres, 
et  portant  #galement  int^r^t  a  trois  pour  cent,  pour  acbeter  tons  les 
titres  de  cr^ance  qui  seroient  de  moins  -de  millfl  livreS|  4hi  jqul  (Bppar- 
tieadioient'^  dea  persoanes  qui  «e.  ▼iHftdi'oient.p.iiB  les^cbangcr  pqntre 
des  biens  nationaux/'  '  r       -      «  i 

Comme  la  nation 'aeroit  tow^ura  prke  a  i)^iviu]i«<«e9,#08ignats  an 
^change  dea  terras,,  et  4u'elle.,poiiriDil' in^meleur  d^nnar  U  pr^- 
foresee ;  je  croia  quVJle  peat».  Irana) danger .  pour  la  cbose  .publique^ 
accorder  cette  facility  a* ceun;  qm  ne  votid|:oieB^ paa  des  biens  na? 
tionanx:  led  gena .  riebea,  et  les  cr*deMant*' aeig^jprp^- a  qi^  e«t  dO 
le  rach&t  d*utie  infinite. de  petita  droits  ftuppvim^' serQii|nt.(bi«n 
aiaes  d'etre  paiy^  «n  aesigiiatr  pour  i  aebcitr  des  terres  i  c'est  •  aioai> 
je  eroia,'  qWTOus  pourriea  liquidfer-la'  dfttte  (exigible, r»«t.Kfiidre 
lee  domain^  da  r^taty-aanacoutir  la  visque  d'upi  b^tdevanemeDt 
g^A^raT.  •    .  .  ^ . 

Je  n^i^Mite  pittt  qu'une  refl«xioB.  .        «       ; 

On  A  ora  qoe  cette  grande  6midaioB  d'asaiglHds- attach9roit.&  In 
r^olation  beadeonp  de  persouies  m^coiitentes,  on  qui  latoieal  avec 
iadiflKrciiiee.  On  a  fait  valoir  cet  argument  coitame  s'il  ^tett  de  la 
phit  grandd  importance.  O'est  avec  un  sentiment  de  douleur  qai^  je 
me  suis  dit,  en  lisant  cette  partie  du  discours  de  M.  de  Mirabeau ;  et 
quoit'  une  rtfyolution  qni  k  iM  vingt-quatre  millions  d'homtnea  de 
I'eselaTage,  poor  lear  rendre  lea  droits  sacr^a  de  ia  natoiv,  aoroit  elle 
beaoin  d*im  appui  aassi  dangereux?  Ken;  je  k»e  puts  le  ciuire; 
voiiles-voQs  d*ailleurs  diminuer  ie  nombre  de  ces  ^goiaiea  agioteon  ? 
voulez-voQs  en  faire  dea  patrioteaP  faites-en  dea.propri^tairea:  ail 
lieu  de  tant  de  droits  fitodanx,  de  dixmes,  et  d'impdta  vexatoines,  au 
lieu  de  cea  priril^ges,  de  ces  exemptiona  aocord^es  au  haaard  par  cet 
amas  de  soua-despotes,  qui'  ne  prot^geoient  let  uns  que  pour  peaer 
plus  durement  sur  lesautres,  lea  nooveanx  propii^taires  n'auroiit 
plus  k  payer  qu*an  impdt  juate,^gal/ et  modiqae»  dont  la  perception 
et  I'emploi  aeront  snrveill^s  par  eux :  que  de  motifs  pour  aimer  la 
revolution,  pour  la  d^fendre  eomme  le  plus  grand  dea  bienfiuta ;  que 
de  motifs  pour  s'attacher  ^  la  constitution*  comme  a  Tunique  appui 
de  cette  e galit^  dont  ils  jouisaent,  et  a  Tunique  saiive>garde  de  leurs 
proprietes  nouvellea! 
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No.  in. 

Mr.  Huskissom's  Speech  at  the  Livehpooi.  Election, 
February,  14^  1888. 
[Rt^fitrred  ta  in  Biagrtqthioal  Memoir^  p.  10»] 

Mr.  Mayor  Aiid  Cktrtl^fxieii  Freemeil  :-^ 
"  IStftndia^  befvA^e  yob)  Itl  conseqiMnce  of  the  wvhutton  whil^hJ 
have  received  from  a  very  larg;e  and  respectable  bodyofUhe  Ineinen 
of  this  great  -and  eblfghtened  eommtiMty,  at  a  candidate  fin-  the 
hoflbur  of  r«pi«8totingr  you  in  Parliament,  I  can  atsarfe  you,  tfaat4he 
fMti  feeling  trhich  I  bHng  to  these  haatings  ]»  a. sincere  and  ardent 
wish,  that,  on  the  partof  all  contending  parties^ tiieiie  may  pmrkiLthtf 
utmost  harmony'  and  good'hunlottr.  -  No  endetavourv  Msill  be  vantiiig 
on  my  part,  and  no«Wi>'  I  trast,  will  be  itraoting  on  the^pait'of  my 
friends,  to  maintain  and  pramate  thos«  ftnisagson  the  pratent  occaaioik 
Other  candidates  having  been  pvopoiBed  imr  yourcfaoica,  far  be  it 
from  ineto  eomplain,  0ithepofdie  language  or  .the  argusnmts  by 
which  the  pretensions  of  those  candidates  have  been  recommeadad 
and  supported.  The  honourable  freeman  who  put  in  aomiaatWn  the 
noble  lord  (not,  I  believe,  present  on  this  occfL^an)  did 'no  more  than 
bis  duty,  entertaining  the  political  sentiments,  aodtba  Wewaof  tlio 
eonatitntion  which  he  ia  known  to  enteitnin,:  rin  recommendiiig/itlMit 
noUe  lord  to  your  choice,  as  a  person  likely  to  support  iboie:|)n4r 
eiple*  in  Pariiameat  ,     ^ 

•  But  I  am  Sony  that  I  mast  be  under  the  ^leceaaity,  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  advert 'toaono  of  the  topics  which  the  hononraibla  :£0aeBsan 
urged  with  no*  onlinary  ability,  torelicTa  myself  ixprn  saale>^4htr 
grounds  of  objection,  wbieh,:though  they  fanre  not  "been  stated  to-day, 
have  been  brought  ibrwawd-ag^nst  mevbewhtre;,  andl  should  tfon> 
aider  it  a  foffbitnre  of  iall  pretenaboa  lo  rharafltori-«a  foifei4«re  ofsdl 
chanea  of  obtaining  yttorgaod'OplnioB,^  if  I  were  to  pass  those  objeo- 
tiona  umiotieed.  I  trust,  thovforsi  that  I  shall  be  fovgivw  if  1 
advert,  in  thwfin^  iawtaaee,  to  those  oligieotions,  in  order  te^^ndin 
c^ite  my- iMrff  character,  and,  aafar  as  character  is  concerned,  youf 
selection  of  n|e  as'  a  candidate. 

Gentlemen,  arriving  here  late  on  Monday  night,  in  cemplianoa 
with  an  invitation  which  I  had  received  from  you,  and  being  too 
much  lAdiapoaed  on  Tuesday  to  pay -my  respects  to  the  freemen,  the 
first  thing  of  which  I  was  informed  was,  that  papers  were  placarded 
about  the  town,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  '*  being  an  alien,  I  was 
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disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons/'  If  those 
placards  had  been  anonymous,  I  should  have  considered  their  libel- 
lous  abuse  as  only  a  part  of  that  unworthy  warfare  which  too  fre- 
quently prevails  during  an  election  cooyteat,  and  of  which  no  man 
who  is  a  candidate  for  popular  favour  ought  perhaps  to  complain. 
In  that  case,  I  should  have  passed  them  over  in  silence,  and  with  the 
contempt  which  they  deserve.  But  when  I  found  that  the  most 
calumnious  of  those  placards  had  received  the  signature  of  an  indi- 
vidual whose  name  was  unknown  to  me,  as  his  person  is  still  un- 
known, I  naturally  asked  (so  extraordinary  was  the  calumny)  whether 
that  individual  was  some  unfortunate  being  who  had  esc^ed  from  a 
lunatic  asylum  ?  Judge  of  my  surprise,  when  I  was  told  th^t  he 
was  a  gentleman  clothed  with  magisterial  powerst  one  of  his  Mia- 
jesty's  justices  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace  of  this  grefU  and 
populous  county.  It  is  because  that  gentleman  holds  this  situation 
of  trust  in  this  county  (I  will  not  now  inquire  how  worthily),  that  I 
think  it  necessary  to  advert  to  his  allegations  against  me. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  this  placard,  in  which  it  is 
stated,  not  by  insinuation,  but  in  direct  terms,  that  I  ana  an  <*  ille- 
gitimate alien,"  and,  as  such,  disqualified  from  sitting  in  Parliament. 
I  stand,  therefore,  before  you  in  this  most  singular  situation,  that,, 
having  been  invited  to  Liverpool,  in  order  to  become  a  candidate  isj/t 
the  greatest  political  honour  and  the  highest  tmat  Which  the  auf- 
frages  of  a  free  people  can  bestow,  and  to  which  an  fipglifh  geiitle- 
man  can  aspire,  I  am  here  called  upon  to  show, not  wy  pretenaiana 
(if  any  I  have)  to  your  confidence,  bat  that  I  posaes*  thope  ordinary 
civil  rights  which  the  laws  do  not  deny  to  the  meaaept  t4  hi$  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  Gentlemen,  this  charge,  thus  pla^sarded  opt  |he  jmlk 
of  your  town,  is  printed  in  the  largeat  Roman  type  that  the  printing- 
office,  I  believe,  of  the  honourable  fprteman  who  praposed  Loid 
Molyneux  cpuld  supply,  and,  let  .me  add,  in  ink  as  black  aa  the 
malignity  which  conld  suggest  anch  a  pubUqation.  [Hem  Dr.  GnMip* 
ton  made  tome  remark  respecting  th/9  word  '<  malignity,"  ^pAaed  hj 
Mr.  Hoskisson.]  Gentlemen,  I  am  far  from  aomplffjniiif  of  the  i»< 
terruption  of  the  honourfible  candidate.  When  I  uaed  the  wood 
malignity,  I  used  it  advisedly.  I  repeat  it.  I  care  sotwhmnit 
pleases ;  and  I  app\y  it  to  the  author  of  this  libel,  be  he  who  ha  may. 
A  baser  libel  and  a  fooler  calumny  never  was  thrown  on  an  Kngliwhp 
man ;  and  never,  let  me  add,  was  there  attempted  a  groaser  impo- 
sition upon  tha  freemen  of  the  town  of  Liverpool.  Gentlemen,  I 
scorn  to  disprove,  however  indignantly  I  -repel,  that  part  of  thia  false 
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< 
accusation  which  applies  to  my  parents ;  but  let  me  say,  that  diey 
were  both  English ;  that  I  was  bom  and  educated  in  England ;  that 
in  England  {  received  the  rudiments  of  my  education,  of  which  a 
reverence  for  the  free  constitution  of  my  country  formed  a  part;  and 
that  I  never  left  my  native  shores  until  that  education  was  nearly 
completed.  I,  therefore,  trust,  I  am  not  to  be  told,  that  I  do  not 
possess  those  civil  rights,  without  which  I  should,  indeed,  be  an 
alien  in  my  native  land,  and  could  not  aspire  to  the  common  pri- 
vileges of  a  subject,  much  less  to  the  honours  of  this  free  and  happy 
country* 

It  is  to  me  most  surprising,  that  any  gentleman  should  rashly  have 
put  his  name  to  such  an  assertion  as  I  have  now  adverted  to.  Good 
Qod !  is  it  to  be  presumed,  that  for  twenty-seven  years  an  alien  should 
have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  Parliament?  Is  it  to  be  believed, 
that  I  should  presume  to  stand  before  you,  if  I  were  conscious  of  any 
thing  that  could  attach  to  my  character  so  fatal  to  my  pretensions  as 
that  which  is  now  charged  against  me?  Indeed,  the  very  absurdity 
of  the  proposition  ought  to  have  guarded  a  magistrate  from  lending 
the  sanction  of  his  name  to  such  an  imputation.  Is  he  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know,  that,  if  I  did  not  possess  the  civil  rights  of  a  subject,  I 
could  not  hold  land,  or  take  the  oaths  requisite  to  qualify  me  to  sit  in 
Parliament?  He  refers  you  to  one  act  of  Anne;  if  he  looked  to 
another,  he  would  have  found  that  a  reward  is  given  to  the  discoverer 
of  property  which  had  escheated  to  the  Crown.  And  I  wish  the  gal- 
lant colonel  (for  I  understand  that  he  is  a  Colonel  as  well  as  a  Magis- 
trate) so  little  harm  in  return  for  the  injury  he  has  levelled  at  me,  that 
I  would  recommend  to  him  to  try  to  make  the  discovery  of  what  free- 
hold property  I  possess ;  and  if,  as  he  alleges,  I  am  an  "  illegitimate 
alien,*'  I  promise  him,  that  he  shall  receive  the  reward  to  which,  for 
that  discovery,  he  will  be  entitled. 

Perhi4>8,  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  right  to  complain,  that  when  any 
member  of  the  community  has  put  forth  these  aspersions,  he  does  not 
meet  me  here,  face  to  face,  to  prove  and  establish  his  charge.  Gende- 
men,  he  ought  to  be  here  to  make  an  apology,  if  not  to  me,  to  the 
freemen  of  Liverpool,  for  the  imposition  which  this  placard  attempted 
to  palm  upon  them. 

<}entlemen,  i  am  sorry  to  detain  you  so  long  on  a  sabjectso  entirdy 
petacnal';  but,  when  a  man  is  a  candidate  for  popular  favour,  it 
behoves  him  first  to  clear  himself  from  imputations  which  malevolence 
attempts  to  fix  upon  his  individual  character. 

Other  grounds  of  disqualification,  however,  are 'urged  against  me. 
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UnqnesliiHittbty;  Gbentleiiieii,  jwcdrdiog  to  theooiuaiiution  H'hicfa 
Colonel  Williams  wishes  to  Hfive*  to  -this  countryv  &od  ib  which  the 
worthy  freeman  who  proposed  Lord  Molyneux  seems  to  t^oakcar^'I 
shoald be  disquaKfied ;  but,  aoedrding'to' theeonstitnlion of  Bti^atid 
as  it  has  prevailed 'ift  <  all  times/  «nd  mdre  especial)^  anice  <he  RevoioN 
tion,  I  am  not  diinqdalified.  It  is  onl)r  a  4Mher  proof  «f  that  coafiision 
gf  intellect,  of  which  the  gailaat  eolcmd  has  ISdiittslied  «o  maa^ 
examples,  to  find  Mm  stating  as  a'%ii/  jdisqoallfioittiOfi,  whicti  woiM 
at  onoe-  close  the  doors  of  t|ie  'House  of  Ckkmflvoiis  <  against  ^me^'  hti 
indiyidual  epision  of  what  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  ^sit  ceiiBtit«tion» 
T  he ;  plain'  question,  ■  tberefeire  is^  are-  W«  to  be"  '^vMM  •  by  the  spirit  4»f 
the  constitution  and  the  letter  of  the  lawy^or  by  thewisUes  of  thoee 
whose  views  (Lsay  ilotliing  of  their  intentions^  would  lead' to  the  sab- 
TersiQA•l'th0(one'audtjfeoi^r^    "... 

Now,  Gentlemen^'  I  oan  insure  >ioioilli8t>'-tevnig  ^posted  of  what 
I  must  (consider  aa<aa'>objeetSoir  in  bar  1o  my*  becoming  a^caildidatii'aC 
all,  I  am  quite  ready  totadlkiiVliwti  do'net  eomfrhere  With  any  <p«N 
sonal  pretensions  to  youi*  fMmt,  •  i'discUim'them  altogether.  Kevel* 
would  it  have  occurred  Co  me  io'ofkt  ^yftdf  «o  your  noCK;e  en  thesa 
hustings,  if  I  had  not  been  invitedbyti' very  numerous  andire^feetaMa 
body^ of  freeiiben.  I  will  net  waiite-  .your  time  hy  going  iqto  uny  vlndi'* 
cation  of  the  public  principles  upon  wbfich  I  have*  acted/  beesnAfS^  I 
trust  that  thbse  public  principles  are  known' to  the  freemen  of  Liver- 
pool ;  because  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  was  in  consequence  6f  ydat 
approbation  of  those  principles  that  yon  honoured  me  w^h  that  inviia- 
tion.  Oentlemenv  it  is  not  likely  that  I  should  nowMrei*te  from  those 
principles ;  and  dm  honourable  gentleman  Who< opened  tli«  disefMsi^' 
is  perfectly  rightin  8ii{)p68iAg»  that  my  public- conduct  in  Pariiatbtfnt* 
will  not;  should  1  be  the  member  for  Liverpool,  differ  from  ^wlialfitbte^ 
hitherto  been.  tSkntlemenj  i  am  ready  to  avow  to  yocr,  and  I  ^talie^ 
pride  in  making  the  avowal;  that  I  Utt  not  likely  to  d^eiie(hoea^»i 
cii^les  and  those  attaohm^nts  fj»  wtii^hthe  honourilplei  gentleman  fhaa* 
objected.  Since  iny  arrivid  inthis  tdwn,  I  hav^iieen  and  heard  mwcfai 
to  confirm  me  in  the  impression,  that  it  is  only  by  «  steady  adhereibea 
to  those  principles  that  I  can  entitle  myself  toyour  approbation 'and 
support  I  should  have  been  sdrry  Uiat,  in  a  community  so  extensive 
and  so  intelligent,  there  should  not  be,  as  there  will  be  among  Bnglisli*i 
men,  a  great  difference  of  opinion^  as  to  the  course  which  public  mea 
ought  to  follow  in  their  endeavours  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
country.  I  firmly  believe,  however,  notwithstanding  "(lie  contrary^ 
opinion  so  strongly  entertained  by  the  worthy  freeman,  that  the  public 
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principle!  which  I  profess,  are  not  only  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
gnat  majority  of  the  freemen  of  Liverpool,  but  also  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  England. 

Gentlemen,,  the  objections  which  have  been  made  by  the  worthy 
fieemaa  to  my  election  are,  as  far  as  they  rest  on  public  grounds,  the 
same  ia  substance- as  were  urged  to  the  election  of  the  distinguished 
pubUc  character  who  has  m»w  retired  from  your  sendee.  Gentlemen, 
the  jretirement  of -Mr*  Canning  I<  consider  «a  no  common  occurrence. 
I  consider  it,  and,  I  am  sure,  all  of  you  must  consider  It,  as  the  loss  of 
no  oommoa  representative.  Gesdemen^  it  is  t»o  common  oecnrrence 
which  has  compelled  him  to  ;de^ine  to  renew  to  you  the  offer  of  h\k 
services.  In  the  present  critical  inrcumstanoes  df  •  the  cooutry,  more 
critical,  perhaps,  in  reference  tO'ttK;  peace  itad  h^piness  of  the 
continent,  and  eventually,  perhaps,  of  finglaiad,.  than  any  widcb  have 
occurred  since  the  breaking  out^ef' the  French  l'evokittoit,^-*4ny  right 
honourable  friend .  occupiee  < tlrat  ex»lted^  >  bttt •  arduous  and  »sponsible 
situation  in  the  oouneils  oi  his>  eoutfta^^Jn  whid»  ereryman  feels, 
that  to  his  enei|^y,  to  his  prudence,  and  to  his  talents^  is  committed 
principally  the  momentous  task  of :  endeavouring  to  avert  those  ca}» 
mities  which  must  be.  the  result  of  .tbet  aUempt  to  impose  on  a  gallant 
and  free  peaple,--v«ory  at  leasts  a  people  struggling  for  freedom, ->an 
interference  in  their  institutions,  the  principle  of  which  I  detest 
as  much  as  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  (Mr.  Rushton)  can 
detest  it. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood :  I  will  always  maintain  the  right  of 
a  cotmlryi  if  its  internal  security  er  its  public  tranquillity  be  obviously 
exposed  lo  danger  from  the  machinations  of  a  neighbouring  power, 
to  take  M^h  nensures  as  may  be  necessajy  to  preserve  its  <nrn  in«ti- 
totiOAs,.  and  to  vindicate  and  assure.  Us  own  independence* -  It  is  no 
busineM  of  mine  to  advocate  or  justify  the  new  tsonrftitutioB^f  fipaim 
In  manyrespecU  it  is,  I  am  aOraidj  veryliMilty;  but  o£  thb-  I. am 
clear,,  that  Spain  has  a  right,  lund^iable  and  paramount^  ^aar-an  inde- 
pendent atate^.te  alter  its  internal  inatitutiens  ift  such  manner  and  to 
such  extent  as  it  may  think  proper,  with  a  view  to  ite  own  separate 
government,  and  to  endeavour  to  acquire  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  is  quite  consistent  in  me  to  object  to 
rash  and  theoretical  innovations  in  this  country,  where  freedom  has 
so  long  taken  root  and  flourished,  and  to  think  that  such  an  experiment 
as  is  now  making  for  the  establishment  of  free  institutions  is  justi* 
fiable  in  a  country  which  has  been  so  long  suffering  and  falling  to 
decay  from  the  want  of  such  institu^ons.    Spain  had  the  right  to 
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make  the  experiment.  She  bus  made  it ;  aad,  in  the  course  of  that 
ex|>eriinenty  be  it  successful  or  be  it  unsuccessful, — successful,  I 
trust,  it  will  be,— ^pain  has  hitherto  kept  herself  within  those  limits 
which  belong  to  her  existence  as  an  lAdependent  state.  The  Sove- 
reigns of  Europe  have  no  better  right  to  interfere  with  Spain,  on  this 
account,  than  they  have  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
England,  or  of  any  other  independent  state.  Therefore,  let  me  not 
be  represented  as  wishing  to  countenance  those  monstrous  principles 
which  have  been  lately  avowed.  As  an  Englishman  I  disclaim  them ; 
and,  I  fear,  if  they  are  to  be  avowed  and  acted  upon,  as  part  of  the 
new  public  law  of  Europe,  that  they  may  lead  to  wars  and  calamities 
greater  and  more  durable  (great  as  have  been  the  sufferings  of  the 
late  war)  than  any  which  have  desolated  the  continent,  since  those 
wars  of  opinion,  which  grew  out  of  the  equally  frantic  attempt,  to 
put  down  by  arms  the  doctrines  of  those  who  doubted  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  of  Rome.  If  the  absolute  monarchs  of  <he  con- 
tinent are  prepared  to  involve  all  Europe,  perhaps^  in  war,  upon 
the  principles  put  forth  in  the  King  of  Fnuufe's  speech,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  predict  what  .may  be  the  final  issue  of  such  a  tremendous 
struggle. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  another  of  the  objectiona  which  were  made  to 
me  by  the  worthy  freeman  was,  that  I  had  supported  measures  which 
he  thinks  are  to.be  compared  to  the  present  conduct  of  the  powers 
of  the  continent ;  measures  which  became  necessary,  in  my  judg- 
ment, for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  and  the  liberty  of  this 
country,  at  the  period  of  tlie  French  revolution.  Gentlemen,  I  did 
support  those  measures,  because  I  felt  they  were  necessary  for  our 
security  and  independence.  The  country,  too,  supported  those  mea- 
sures, because,  in  common  with  the  Parliament,  they  were  convinced 
of  their  necessity,  in  order  to  prevent  Europe  from  being  one  vast 
military  monarchy,  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and,  above  all,  to  the  independence  and  commerce  of 
England,  that  has  existed  in  modem  times.  These  efforts  could  not 
be  sustained  without  great  sacrifices ;  but  they  were  finally  crowned 
with  that  success  which  restored  to  England  the  blessings  of  peace, 
with  all  the  glory  of  having,  by  her  perseverance,  finally  achieved 
the  independence  of  Europe. 

Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pain,  when  I  hear,  in  this  and  in 
other  places,  that  the  efforts  made  to  accomplish  so  great  and  glo- 
rious an  object  have  entailed  on  us  a  load  of  debt  which  we  cannot 
pay.    Gentlemen,  I  deny  this  alleged  inability  to  meet  our  engage- 
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ments.  I  trust  chat  the  country  will— I  am  sure  the  country  can, 
faithfully  and  honourably  discharge  all  its  obligations.  It  is  no  light 
matter,  at  a  period  like  the  present,  to  call  in  question  the  public 
faith  and  the  public  honour  of  England.  God  knows  how  soon,— 
though,  I  trust,  the  necessity  may  not  occur,^we  may  be  compelled 
again  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  that  public  credit.  In  England^  puUie 
credit  is  public  power ;  it  is  the  staff  of  our  security.  When,  how>- 
ever,  I  say  this,  let  me  not  be  considered  as  meaning  to  imply,  that 
England  could  not  defend  her  own  independence,  if  attacked  on  her 
own  shores,  without  the  aid  of  public  credit.  But  I  declare,  that  I 
have  no  conception  that  England  could  maintain  her  rank  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  if  we  once  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  public 
credit.  Without  that  credit,  the  name  of  England  might  still  he 
mentioned,  for  some  few  years,  with  respect  by  the  great  potentates  of 
the  world ;  but  it  would  no  longer  be  that  England  which  cheeked 
the  ambition  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  which,  in  the  Seven  Year's 
war,  stretched  out  with  one  hand  succour  alid  support  to  the  feeble 
states  of  Germany,  whilst  with  the  other  she  sent  forth  her  fleets  to 
conquest  and  triumph  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  It  would  no 
longer  be  that  England  which  again,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  res- 
cued Europe  in  the  late  tremendous  struggle,  whibtits  naval  supe- 
mrity  was  still  more  successfully  asserted  and  maintained.  There- 
fore, Gentlemen,  let  us  not  think  lightly  of  the  advantages  of  public 
credit.  I  see  nothing  in  the  situation,  of  the  country  whioh  can 
endimgdr  the  security  of  the  public  Creditor;  and  it  is  not  »  little 
sui^rising,  that  amidst  all  the  comforts  which  the  industrious 
classes  are  enjoying,  and  in  this  county  and  in  this  town  in  par- 
ticular; amidst  the  growing  improvement  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
when  that  improvement  as  you  haVe  heard*  from  his  Majesty's  spoaoh, 
admits  of  the  reduction  of  the  public  burdens ;  it  ir,.  I  say,-  not  a  little 
surprising,  that,  under  such  crrcnmstances,  the  worihy  freeman- should 
talk  of  breaking  the  public  faith. 

Therefore,  Gentlemen,  if  T  have  no  other  sin  upon  my  head ;  if 
I  have  no  other  crime  to  answer  for,  than  that  which  has  .been  pui 
forward  by  the  worthy  freeman,  namely,  that  I  have  supported  mea- 
sures which  entail  the  necessity  of  a  public  bankruptcy,  I  own  that  I 
feel  little  anxiety  on  that  score.  I  am  sure  England  will  maintain 
its  honour  untarnished  by  a  breach  of  public  faith ;  and  so  convinced 
am  I  that  it  possesses  resources  fully  adequate  to  that  object,  that  I 
have  no  apprehension  of  our  not  being  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  that 
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credit,  if  fiecesflsryy  to  proHde  for  any  exigency  which  the  honour  of 
the  country  may  require. 

Another  charge.  Gentlemen,  against  me  is,  that  I  gave  my  support 
to<!ertain  acts  of  parliament,  in  1819,  which,  described  as  they  vera 
by  the  honourable  gentleman,  would  appear  to  haVe  been  nothing 
lesfr  than  the  total  destruction  of  tike  constitution.  Similar  senti- 
ments, I  know,  were  uttered  in  Parliament  when  theM  ineasures 
were  under  con^icleratioft.  They  have  now  been  the  law  of  thfs 
country  for  some  yea^;  and  I  would  appeal  to  those  among  you  who 
recollect  the  then  state  of  the  country,  of  this  county  in  particular, 
and  of  the  manuiacturing  districts  generally,  first,  whether  there  was 
not  a  necessity  for  some  legislative  measures ;  and  secondly,  whether 
you  feel  yourselves  now,  by  the  effect  of  those  measures,  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  the  constitution. 

When  we  talk  of  the  British  constitution,  Gentremen,  we  do  not  mean 
any  little  book  which  o^taiifs  it,'  like  the  constitution  of  Frtace  or 
of  other  countries,  divided. into  chap^er^,"ahd  sectmns,  and  articles; 
but  we  mean,  I  4/pprehend>  those 'privileges  and  rights  belonging, 
by  prescription:  arid  commbn  law  right,  to  several  classes  of  the 
community ;' together  M'ith  those^  institutions  which  have  been  pro- 
vided by  ParliameAt  for  the  'security  of  those  Hghts  and  privileges. 
But  am  I  to  be  told,  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  first  principled  of  the 
constitution  to  do  that  which  is  the  f^rst  object  of  all  good  govern- 
ment— to  provide  against  tbose  dangers  which  threaten  the  security 
of  life,  the  security  of  property,  the  security  of  liberty  itself?  Gen- 
tlemen, did  not  such  dangers  exist  and  threaten  the  general  peace  of 
the  community  in  the  year  1819?  And  is  the  security  of  all  these 
blessings,  in  this  county  in  particular,  impaired  or  improved  by  the 
measures  which  were  then  enacted?  If  there  exists  a  greater  de- 
gree of  security  for  life,  for  property,  for  liberty,  and  an  improved 
confidence  that  the  fruits  of  honest  industry  are  no  longer  endan- 
gered by  the  inability  of  the  magistrates  to  suppress  lawless  mobs, 
and  the  spirit  of  plunder  and  spoliation,  I  -contend  that  those  laws, 
so  far  from  being  subversive,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  props 
and  stays,  of  the  constitution.  Gentlemen,  it  was  in  the  entire  con- 
fidence that  such  would  be  their  result,  that  1  supported  them  in  my 
place  in  Parliament. 

I  fear,  Gentiemen,  that  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  }*our  time 
already — [criea  of  "  No !  no !"] ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  compresa 
what  I  have  to  say  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possible. 
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OenUemeDy  the  other,  objections  which  were  iD«4e  to  me  were 
merely  of  a  personal  nature ;  but  I  wish  not,  on  that  account^  to  pass 
them  unnoticed.  I  ^hink  that  the  objection,  as  stated,  ia  the  first 
instance^  by  the  wprthy.  proposer  of  Lord  Molyneuz,  amounted  very 
nearly  to  this,  that  in  hift  opinion,  he  coincided  with  the  proposition 
contained  in  rtbis  nvost  valuable  publication,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
— [a  la^gb.l  X  ai^  not  now  speaking  of  »tb^  oi^umny  cast  upon  me  in 
oui^.p^rt  of  thsit.pubticatvpn^  of  ja^  being  disqu^ified^  by  birth,  to  sit 
in  Parliament*  ,  I  thinjc,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Bushtoa's  objection 
rightly,  U  i\  that  no  person  holding  any  office,  of  trust  under  the 
Crown  ought  to,  be  a  member  of  Parliament*  Gentlemen,  this  is  a 
favourite  doctrine  amongst  many  of  those  who  are  the  advocates  of 
what  they  consider  a  radical  ref9nn;.but  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
stating,  that,  in  our  constitution,  it  is,  at  least,  a  new  doctrine.  It 
wa9,n,ot^he  pr^ctipeof  our  ancestOFs ;  it  is  not  the  law  of  the  land. 
I  nsay,  thfqref(M-e,  contend  myself  with  referring  to  the  best  times  of 
our  hi^toryt  i^nd  to  the  acknowledged  principlea  of  our  laws,  as  being 
at  vafiance.  with  the  doctrine,  not,. I  believe,  of  the  Whiga,  but  of  the 
radical  reformers,  pi!  the.  present  day.  Bii^tlwill  not  conceal. from 
you,  tha^  I  ihijaJf.  ijt  isampng,  the. benefits  of  .the.  constitution,  that 
those  who  administer  the  public  ai&Hi^  o^^  tibia  <V>untry  have  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  are  to  AocoqiBjt  for.  their  conduct 
as  servants  of  the  crown ;  to  afibrd  such  explanations  as  Parliament 
may  require ;  to  originate  such  measures  as  their  responsible  situa- 
tions in  th^  state  miiy  point  out  to  be  necessary ;  and  to  maintain  a 
sp^it^.her^&ony  «iid  co*operaticm  between  the  Crown  and  the  Par- 
liament, so  long  as.  they  retain  the  confidence  of  the  one,  and  are 
thought  deserving  of  support  from  the  other.  This  support  they  can- 
not long  enjoy,  if  they  have  not  the  support  of  public  opinion ;  for, 
Gentlemen,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  it*  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  any  set  of  men»  be  their  talents  what  they  may,  long  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  situation  of  ministers  of  the  crown,  unless 
they  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the 
peoplcr,  I  Mn  so  strongly  impressed  with  this  feeling,  that  it  was 
no  small  piirt  of  the  inducement  which  stimulated  my  ambition,  at  the 
expense  of  many  per^nal  feelings  which  connected  me  with  another 
seat,  to  accept  the  invitation  of  so  large,  so  important,  and  so  enlight- 
ened a  community  as  that  of  Liverpool :  and  it  is  now  for  yon  to 
decide,  whether  my  situation  in  the  service  of  the  crown  renders  me 
■ndeserving  of  your  confidence  and  support.  If  men  in  office  are  to 
be  excluded  from  that  great  arena  of  legitimate  ambition,  the  Honse 
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of  Commons,  is  it  not  to  be  apprehended,  that  out  of  doors  the 
straggle  for  power  will  soon  adsnme  some  more  irregular  and  daa- 
geroQs  course?  If,  then,  it  be  your  opinion,  as  I  believe  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  who  understand  the  constitution,  that  a  certain  number 
of  thesemunts  of  the  crown  ought  to  sit  in  Parliament,  1  hc^  I  may, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Rushton's  objection,  be  considered  by  you  as  ncit 
disqualified  to  represent  Liverpool. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  what  was  stated  by  another 
worthy  freenum  opposite  (Mr.  John  Harvey),  that  I  am  disqualified, 
as  holding  a  pension  from  the  Crown,  I  can  have  no  wish,  and,  if  I 
had  a  wish,  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  conceal  from  you  any 
thing  which  I  may  hold  from  the  Crown.  I  will,  therefore,  admit  to 
the  honourable  gentieinan,  that  it  pleased  his  late  Majesty,  in  the 
year  1801,  on  my  retiring  from  a  situotioa  which  I  had  filled,  to 
bestow  upon  me  a  pension,  not  exceeding,  in  amount,  the  usual  remu- 
neration bestowed  on  individuals  who  had  filled  a  similar  situation  in 
the  public  service.  I  will  not  say  that,  in  my  case,  the  remuneration 
had  been  earned  by  any  merits  of  my  own ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure^ 
tiiat  it  was  far  short  of  that  which  had  been  given  to  many  of  my  pre- 
decessors. I  haVe  now  for  thirty  years  been  in  the  public  service. 
During  those  thirty  years  I  have  held  situations  under  the  Crown, 
the  duties  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge,  certainly  not 
with  the  ability  I  could  wish  (for  that  was  wanting),  but  I  may 
appeal  even  to  those  who  have  been  opposed  to  me  in  politics, 
whether  I  have  been  deficient  in  diligence,  assiduity,  or  fidelity, 
in  the  discharge  c^  my  public  dutiesi  I  can  safely  and  conscien- 
tiously say,  that^  the  offices  which  I  filled  during  a  great  part  of 
that  period  were  of  the  mdst  laborious  and  confidential  nature,  and 
that  their  emoluments  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  afford  me  the 
means  of  filling  that  station  which  the  offices  themselves  conferred  on 
me  in  society.  Well,  Gentlemen,  this  shameful,  this  lavish  remune* 
ration  which  I  enjoy  amounts  to  this:  that  I  hold  a  contingent  pen- 
sion, from  which,  so  long  as  I  continue  in  office,  I  receive  no  advan* 
tage,  but  which,  when,  from  declining  years,  from  infirmities,  or  from 
any  other  circumstances,  I  shall  no  longer  be  in  the  public  service^ 
will  afford  me,  after  the  deductions  to  which  it  is  liable,  something 
less  than  900/,  a  year.  I  confidently  appeal  to  the  liberality,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  community  which  I  am  now  addressing,  whether, 
after  having  spent  a  life  in  the  public  service,  which,  if  devoted  to 
other  pursuits,  might,  perhaps^  have  afforded  me,  if  not  opulence,  the 
means  of  independence^  I  have  received  an  undue  or  unreasonable 
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reward  P — (Criet  of  "  No ;  you  have  not.")  One  circumstance  I 
must  mention,  which,  at  least,  tends  to  prove,  that  the  feelings  of 
those  who  were  most  anxious  for  economical  reform  concur  with  the 
feeling  which  you  hvre  so  kindly  manifested  on  this  subject.  In  the 
year  181 7,  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  for  abolishing  high  and 
lucrative  offices  which  were  become  sinecures.  But  the  friends  of 
reform,  who  brought  in  that  bill,  thought  It  essential,  that,  upon  those 
sinecures  being  abolished,  the  power  of  granting  pensions,  to  a  limited 
amount,  should  he  given  to  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
suitable  rewards  on  tliose  who  had  served  the  public  in  certain  labo- 
rious and  responsible  offices  of  the  State.  Now,  Gentlemen,  amongst 
other  enactments  in  that  act,  which  was  brought  in  by  the  most 
zealous  advocate  of  economical  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  supported  by  all  the  opposition,  there  was  a  provision  enabling  the 
Crown  to  confer  on  any  person,  having  filled  the  offices  which  I  have 
held,  not  900/.  but  1,500/.  a  year;  and  it  was  further  provided,  that 
such  person  might  receive  one  half  of  that  pension  whilst  he  enjoyed 
any  other  office.  Therefore,  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  a  reversionary 
pension  of  900/.  only,  when  I  might  have  had  that  reversion  increased 
to  1,500/.  with  this  further  advantage,  that  I  might  now  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  half  of  that  larger  sum. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  far  too  long  on  this  topic ;  but  it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  vindicate  my  own  conduct,  and  that  I 
should  not,  without  some  explanation,  suffer  myself  to  be  represented 
to  you  in  the  character  of  a  sordid,  grasping  adventurer,  who  only 
seeks  power  to  advance  his  own  selfish  interests. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  is  well  known  to  you  all,  that  if  I  held  this 
pension  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  I  should  be  incapacitated 
from  holding  a  seat  in  Parliament. — [Here  Mr.  Harvey  said,  it  was 
not  to  the  amount  of  the  pension,  which  he  thought  fairly  earned  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  but  to  its  necessary  effect  on  his  vote  that  he 
objected.] — I  thank  the  honourable  freeman  for  this  candid  state- 
ment of  his  objection,  to  which  my  short  reply  is,  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  at  one  period  since  I  received  this  favour  from  the  Crown,  and 
when  I  was  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  it,  I  was,  at  the  same  time  in 
pretty  constant  opposition  to  those  who  were  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown. 

Gentlemen,  I  must  again  apologize  for  detaining  you  so  long ;  but 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  answer  the  personal  objections  which 
have  been  brought  against  me  as  a  candidate  for  your  suffrages. 
VOL.    III.  S    U 
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Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  I  feel  ver}'  mach  the  honour  of  standing 
before  you  on  the  present  occasion.  I  have  placed  myself  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  I  am  afraid  that,  in  aspiring  to  the  ambition  of  repre- 
senting a  place  like  Liverpool,  I  have  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  great 
rashness. — (Cries  of  No,  no !) — For  ten  years  the  post  to  which  you 
have  encouraged  me  to  aspire  has  been  filled  by  a  man  possessed,  in 
the  estimation  even  of  his  opponents,  of  public  talents,  I  may  say, 
almost  unparalleled  at  the  present  time,— of  abilities  which  have 
placed  him  in  the  high  situation  which  he  now  holds  in  the  councils 
of  his  country.  Whatever  may  he  the  objections  to  him  on  the  part 
of  those  among  you  who  are  opposed  to  his  public  principles,  the 
praise  of  diligent  and  successful  attention  to  their  local  concerns  is 
not  denied  to  him,  even  by  the  most  determined  of  his  opponents. 
Coming  after  such  a  man,  services  and  exertions  more  proportionate 
to  my  poor  abilities  are  all  that  I  can  promise,  or  that  you  can  expect. 
However,  I  have  obeyed  your  invitation,  and  I  now  place  myself,  an 
humble  instrument,  in  your  hands.  My  best  endeavours  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  to  sustain  its 
honour ;  and  I  need  hardly  say,  that  they  will  ■alwa}-s  be  directed  to 
advance  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  Liverpool,  connected  as  those 
interests  and  that  prosperity  must  always  be  with  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  empire;  only  expecting  of  you,  as  an  act  of  justice,  that 
you  will  not  measure  me  by  the  standard  of  my  predecessor. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  me  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the  result  of 
this  election — though  I  own,  I  have  no  anxiety  as  to  its  issue.  I  am 
convinced  that  your  support  will  not  be  withheld ;  and  Sf  }'Our  triumph 
be  as  complete  as  I  expect  it  to  be,  it  will,  T  know,  be  the  triumph 
not  of  the  individual,  but  of  your  principles.  From  the  moment  that 
J  am  vested  with  the  trust  which  it  is  in  your  power  alone  to  confer, 
I  shall  feel  it  my  first  duty  to  entreat  from  all  parties,  as  well  from 
my  more  immediate  friends  as  from  those  who  are  opposed  to  me, 
communications,  advice,  and  assistance,  on  all  matters  connected 
with  your  peculiar  concerns  and  local  interests,  feeling  conscious 
that  it  is  only  from  such  advice,  assistance,  and  unreserved  comora- 
nication,  that  I  can  hope  to  discharge  a  trust  at  once  so  arduous  and 
important. 

Gentlemen,  thanking  you  for  having  heard  me  with  so  much 
patience,  I  have  now  only  to  entreat,  that  if  any  thing  should  be  said 
by  my  opponents  that  may  require  further  explanation  on  my  part,  I 
»ha!l  be  allowed  that  indulgence. 
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AAer  *  reply  f^rom  Mr.  Rusbton, 
Mr.  Huskisson  spoke  a  second  time  as  follows  :** 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen — I  am  sure  that  I  should  be  considered 
wanting  in  what  I  owe  to  my  own  character,  and  be  deficient  in  that 
respect  which  I  owe  to  the  freemen  of  Liverpool,  for  whose  suffiragies 
I  am  now  a  candidate,  if  I  did  not,  after  the  second  speech  of  the 
worthy  freeman,  briefly  trespass  on  your  time. 

The  first  charge  which  he  has  brought  against  me  is  one  to  which 
I  plead  guilty;  namely,  that  I  did  not  advert  to  the  thanks  given  to  the 
Manchester  magistrates,  and  to  the  employment  of  spies. 

Gentlemen,  I  did  oppose  the  attempts  made  in  Parliament  to  stig- 
matiae  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates ;  and  I  now  avow 
myself  of  opinion,  that,  but  for  their  vigour,  their  firmness,  their 
timely  intexference,  there  would  have  been  set  up  in  Manchester  a 
standard  of  resistance  to  the  laws ;  the  possible  consequences  of 
whiek  no  man  oould  have  answered  for,  in  the  state  of  excitement^ 
arising,  in  some  degree,  I  admit,  from  distress,  which  then  existed 
among  the  population  of  this  great  and  manufacturing  county,  and  in 
the  manafacturing  districts  of  other  counties.  I  say.  Gentlemen,  that 
never  in  my  life  did  I  feel  more  satisfied  that  I  was  doing  a  great  public 
doty,  than  in  protecting  those  magistrates  from  obloquy  and  censure; 
a  duty  not  to  them  only,  but  also  to  the  more  humble  classes  of  the 
community :  because,  I  would  ask  you,  if  the  capitals  which  give 
employment  to  the  labouring  classes  had  been  driven  for  protection  to 
other  countries,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  all  those  industrious 
manufacturers  and  artisans  who  are  now  enjoying,  in  peace  and  con- 
tentment, the  fruits  of  their  honest  exertions?  Would  they  not  have 
been  left  to  starve  and  p^ne  in  indigence  and  want,  if  the  inactivity 
of  the  magbtrates  had  suffered  the  machinations  of  the  conspirators 
against  the  peace  of  the  country  to  succeed,  unchecked  by  their  autho- 
rity ?  This,  gentlemen,  is  my  answer  with  respect  to  what  I  thought 
was  due  to  the  timely  interference  of  the  Manchester  magistrates. 

With  re^eet  to  the  individuals  alluded  to,  as  having  acted  the  part 
•f  spies,  I  cannot  give  an  answer  equally  explicit.  But  this  I  will 
eay,  tWit,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  give 
oonfidenee  to  the  r^orts  of  the  Secret  Committee  appointed  by 
Parliament  to  investigate  the  subject ;  a  committee  not  packed,  and 
consisting  exclusively  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  or  of  those  mem- 
bers who  give  a  general  confidence  to  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  but 
in  which  were  to  be  found  such  men  as  Lord  Milton  and  other  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  opposition.    That  Committee  stated  the  neces- 

8u  2 
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the  victim  of  anarchy,  to  that  crime  I  pleltd  guilty.  That  guilt  T 
share  in  common  with  many  great  and  good  men.  I  did  entertain  a 
hope,  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  change  which  had  then 
taken  place  in  the  institutions  of  France.  That  the  sagacity  of  the 
great  minister  who,  at  that  time,  ( 1790 )  wa^  at  the  head  of  affnitt  in 
England,  did  not  foresee  any  danger  to  the  peace  of  other  states  from 
that  change,  may  he  inferred  from  all  his  measures,  even  up  td  th« 
year  17^2,  when  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  speech  from  the 
throne  stated  a  sanguine  opinion,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  state  of 
Europe  which  threatened  to  involve  this  country  in  hostilities. 

I  am  sorr)'.  Gentlemen,  to  have  detained  you  so  long ;  bcit  the 
charges  brought  against  me  to-day  having  been  often  insinuated  in  n. 
less  direct  manner,  I  have  only  to  express  my  satisfaction,  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  vindicating 
myself  from  any  suspicion  of  having  been  guilty  of  conduct  unworthy 
of  an  Englishmafi  and  a  friend  to  rational  liberty ;  and,  once  more,  to 
thank  you  all  for  the  patience  and  attention  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  my  vindication. 


Na  IV. 


Mr.  Huskisson's  Speech  at  the  Public  Dinner  in 
THE  Council  Chamber,  Chichester,  the  3d  of 
AfhiL)  18^  when  tHE  Vase  was  presented  to 

Him. 

[Referred  to  in  Biographical  Memoir^  p.  95.] 

Gentlemen, — It  has  sometimes  been  my  lot  in  aiiothef  place  to 
rise  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  of  discussing  some  comj^icated 
and  difficult  question,  and  with  the  certainty  that  my  view  of  that 
question  would  be  encountered  tnth  all  the  abOity  of  poweHiil  adver- 
saries, sharpened  by  all  the  acrimony  of  party  feeling ;  but  I  owd, 
that  on  these  occasions,  however  inadequate  to  the  task,  I  felt  lew 
embarrassment  than  I  labour  under  at  the  present  moment.  There* 
is  something  in  political  conflict  which  crecttes  energy,  and  stima* 
lates  exertion ;  but  kindness,  at  least  such  kindness  as  I  have  now 
received  at  your  hands,  is  overwhelming.  Whilst  I  feel  it  to  be 
so,  I  must  claim  your  indulgence,  if,  under  the  influence  of  that 
feeling,  I  should  not  be  able,  in  terms  of  suitable  gratitude,  to  ac> 
knowledge  all  the  honoolv  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 
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GentlemeDy  when  I  received  your  Address,  so  gratifyixig  to  me,  at 
the  close  of  our  political  connexion,  I  justly  considered  it  as  the 
higbeat  distinction  and  best  reward,  whJLch  any  representative,  under 
aucb  circumstances,  could  receive  from  bis  constituents.  The  sen- 
timents of  that  Address, — the  numerous  and  respectable  signatures 
to  it, — ^are,  I  am  proud  to  say,  permanently  recorded  upon  parch- 
ment:— a  parchment  which  I  shall  preserve  and  cherish  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  title  deeds  which  a  public  man  can  possess.  To 
this  written  record  of  your  friendly  feelings,  you  are  this  day  pleased 
to  add,  a  more  splendid  and  conspicuous,  but  (however  imperishable 
the  materials  of  which  this  elegant  Vase  is  made)  not,  I  trust,  a  more 
4urable  testimony  of  your  approbation.  For  this  further  memorial 
of  your  good  will,  I  can  only  repeat  those  thanks  which  your  uni- 
form kindness  has  so  often  elicited  from  me  on  former  occasions, 
I  trust  that  I  may  be  allowed,  in  all  times  to  come,  to  look  to  this 
Vase,  as  a  proof  that,  in  your  judgment,  I  was  not  deficient  in  the  rule 
which  I  h»d  prescribed  to  myself,  in  the  discharge  of  the  important 
dirties  of  your  representativ  That  rule  was  simply  this.  To  be 
diligently  attentive  to  your  peculiar  interests ;  but  at  the  same  time 
to  be  true  to  what,  according  to  my  honest  conviction,  were  the 
general  interests  of  the  country.  For  my  conduct,  in  respect  to 
the  Utter  ^nd  more  e:Ktensive  part  of  my  duty,  I  am  not  more  re- 
sponsible to  you  than  to  the  whole  of  the  people  of  England;  but 
in  respect  to  the  former,  I  hope  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that,  for  the  ten  years,  during  which  I  represented  this  city, 
its  local  interests,  and  the  interests  of  every  individual  connected 
with  it,  have  had,  when  required,  my  best  assistance  and  most  unre- 
mitting attention.  I  will  only  add,  that  those  interests,  however  now 
committed  to  other  hands,  will  ft! ways  have  a  share  in  my  most  sin- 
cere wd  earnest  good  will, 

Iq  adverting  to  the  ten  years  whicl^  h^ve  elapsed  since  you  first 
called  upon  me  to  represent  your  city,  it  is  impossible  altogether 
to  forget  what  portentous  years  they  have  been.  Perhaps  the  his- 
tory of  this  kingdom  could  scjircely  furnish  another  period  of  equal 
duration  so  fertile  in  events  of  the  greatest  importance,  or  marked 
by  such  vicissitudes  of  fortune — of  threatened  destruction  and  pro- 
vidential deliverance — of  danger  i^d  glory — of  alternate  alarm  and 
security— of  peace  won  by  British  perseverance,  and  secured  by 
the  downfall  of  our  most  formidable  enemy— of  war  again  re- 
newed  by  the  restoration  of  that  inveterate  foe — and    of   peace 
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again  conquered  by  British  valour,  aiul  again  secured  by  British 
victory. 

When  our  connexion  began  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  how  awfiil  was 
the  situation,  how  appalling  the  prospects  of  this  country !  We 
were  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  a  war,  unparalleled  in  its  character 
and  magnitude,  and  which  had  called  forth,  and  then  more  than  ever 
required,  the  greatest  exertions  and-  fortitude  on  the  part  of  this 
country.  The  efforts  of  the  tyrant  of  Europe,  of  which  our  destruc- 
tion was  intended  to  be  the  Anal  triumph,  were  of  the  most  gigantic 
nature.  At  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred,  he  was  absolute 
master  of  all  the  resources  of  the  continent  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  western  coast  of  France  to  Moscow ;  whilst 
England  at  war  with  him,  was,  as  the  consequence  of  that  war,  either 
engaged  in  actual  hostilities,  or  at  least  shut  out  from  all  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  From  Archangel  to 
Bayonne,  from  Gibraltar  to  Trieste,  not  a  port  which  was  not  closed 
against  our  flag, — ^not  a  mile  of  coast  from  which  English  commerce^ 
even  in  the  hour  of  shipwreck  and  distress,  was  not  repulsed  with 
more  than  barbarian  inhospitality. 

Gentlemen,  you  all  recollect  the  rancour  with  which  Buonaparte 
persecuted  commerce ; — partly,  perhaps,  because  it  has  been  one  of 
the  great  means  of  civilizing  and  enlightening  mankind,  of  diflusing 
liberal  ideas,  and  of  creating  a  community  of  interests  between  na- 
tions for  their  mutual  benefit  and  improvement ;  but  mainly,  I  appre- 
hend, because,  with  all  these  blessings  in  its  train,  it  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  g^eat  source  of  our  power,  and  of  that  maritime 
superiority  which  appeared  to  be  the  only  remaining  barrier  between 
liberty,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  universal  unmitigated 
military  despotism  in  Europe.  Such  was  our  situation  in  1812; 
a  situation  of  such  imminent  danger,  as  other  countries,  perhaps, 
would  have  attempted  to  avert  by  compromise.  But  this  was  not  the 
feeling  of  England  even  at  that  crisis.  Some  few  among  us,  it  is 
true,  deprecated  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  as  hopeless ;  but  the 
Government,  the  Parliament,  and  with  them  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  true  to  the  characteristic  firmness  of  Englishmen,  proclaimed 
that  the  road  to  peace  lay  not  in  submission  but  in  victory.  By  the 
influence  of  our  example,  and  by  our  exertions,  the  prostrate  nations 
were  roused  to  vindicate  the  many  sufierings  and  insults  which  sub- 
mission and  compromise  had  brought  upon  them ; — they  rose  against 
their  oppressor ;  from  that  moment  the  recovery  of  their  indepen- 
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dence  became  to  us  and  to  them  a  common  cause ; — ^the  result  was 
victory,  and  that,  which  to  a  Christian  people  must  always  be  the 
g;reat  end,  and  only  just  use  of  victory — security  and  the  restoration 
of  peace: — a  peace,  of  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  benefit  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  impartial  history  will  assig;n  the 
glory  and  the  achievement,  to  the  vigour,  the  fortitude,  and  the 
exertions  of  this  country. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  am  referring  to  our  exertions  in  the  late  war, 
if,  instead  of  a  retrospect  to  the  ten  years  of  our  political  connexion, 
I  were  to  look  back  to  the  longer  period  of  t^^enty -seven  years  that 
I  have  now  sat  in  Parliament,  and  been  more  or  less  actively  engaged 
in  the  public  concerns  of  the  country', — what,  I  might  ask,  has  been 
the  leading  feature  of  these  eventful  years  ?  My  public  life  began 
nearly  with  the  commencement  of  that  revolutionary  effort,  of  which 
the  almost  avowed  object  was  the  subversion  of  every  civilized  com- 
munity in  the  world ;  and  of  which  the  mighty  means,  physical  and 
moral,  appeared,  for  a  long  time,  but  too  adequate  to  the  end. 

Before  this  dreadful  scourge  the  most  extensive  monarchies,  and 
the  most  ancient  republics,  the  greatest  and  proudest  states,  as  well 
88  the  most  humble  and  unoffending,  the  widely  spread  empire  of 
Austria,  and  the  little  republic  of  St.  Marino ;  the  military  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  and  the  peaceful  republics  of  Switzerland,  equally  bowed 
their  heads. — ^Amidst  this  devastation  alike  of  all  that  was  most 
stately  and  all  that  was  most  humble,  one  edifice  alone  stood  firm  and 
erect,  affording  at  once  a  refuge  to  the  fallen,  and  succour  to  those, 
who  though  broken  and  scattered  by  the  storm,  had  still,  like  the 
gallant  Spaniards,  the  courage  to  brave  its  desolating  fury.  Well, 
gentlemen,  was  that  unassailable  bulwark  distinguished  for  its  supe- 
rior size  and  dimensions ; — by  the  greater  number  of  its  garrison ; 
or  by  its  position  commanding  a  far  greater  range  of  territory? 
Certainly  not.  In  all  those  respects,  many  which  had  fallen  were 
far  superior ;  but  it  was  a  fortress  so  happily  put  together,  so  strongly 
connected  in  all  its  parts,  so  wonderfully  combining  all  the  means 
of  internal  security  and  external  defence,  that  its  gallant  garrison 
was  able  to  defy  the  power  which  had  laid  waste  the  civilized  world. 
That  fortress.  Gentlemen,  was  our  country,  and  the  secret  of  all  its 
strength  and  greatness ;  the  sacred  cement  which  binds  together  that 
impregnable  work,  is  the  British  Constitution.  To  that  constitution 
the  people  of  England  are,  I  trust,  all  equally  attached  and  devoted, 
however,  as  freemen,  we  may  sometimes  honestly  differ  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  practically  applying  it  in  the  detailed  administration  of  our 
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public  concerns.  Bat,  after  it  has  withstood  80  many  stormsy  after  it 
has  enabled  us  to  overcome  so  many  dangers  and  difficulties  from 
within,  and  to  repel  so  many  aasanlts  from  without,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  I  cannot  belieye  that  a  sober  and  reflecting  people  will 
easily  be  seduced  to  attempt  any  great  and  undefined  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  fabric  itself.  When  men  deal  in  loose  and  general 
declamation  upon  such  a  subject ;  when  they  glibly  talk  of  the  most 
difficult  and  fearful  question  which  human  ingenuity  can  conceive, 
and  the  most  intricate  which  human  wisdom  can  investigate — the 
formation  of  anew,  or  the  entire  re-modelling  of  the  old  constitution, 
in  any  country — as  of  a  plain,  self-evident  proposition ;  I  own  that  I 
feel  very  little  respect  for  their  understandings ;  or,  if  I  am  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  intelligence,  I  can  only  do  so  at  the 
price  of  assuming  (what  I  fear  is  too  often  the  case),  that  they  them- 
selves have  very  little  respect  for  the  understandings  of  those  to  whom 
they  address  such  observations.  Least  of  all  would  they  be  found 
applicable  to  our  own  constitution,  the  work  of  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  ages,  favoured  by  chance  and  circumstances,  and  pro- 
gressively improved  and  matured  by  the  cautious  wisdom  of  all  the 
great  legislators  and  statesmen,  who  have  sensed  and  adorned  this 
happy  country.  But,  in  the  logic  of  these  wholesale  reformers,  you 
would  suppose  that  the  British  Constitution  was  something,  the 
merits  or  defects  of  which  might  be  exactly  measured  by  a  rule  and 
compass,  or  determined  by  a  comparison  with  some  universally  ac- 
knowledged, and  long  ascertained  standard  of  perfection !  If  a  dif- 
ference existed  between  us  as  to  the  relative  distance,  by  two  distinct 
roads,  to  any  given  point,  a  simple  admeasurement  of  both  would 
settle  this  difference  for  ever.  If  we  wanted  to  know  the  exact 
weight,  or  the  precise  degree  of  fineness,  of  that  splendid  Vase  (the 
selection  of  which  does  so  much  honour  to  your  taste),  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  a  crucible  would  enable  us  accurately  to  determine  both 
those  points.  But  where  are  the  scales  by  which  you  would  weigh 
the  British  Constitution  ?  where  is  the  crucible  in  which  you  would 
venture  to  melt  it  down  ?  I  do  not  say  that,  like  this  Vase,  it  b  with- 
out a  flaw,  or  a  blemish ;  but  I  do  maintain,  be  those  flaws  and 
blemishes  what  they  may,  it  is  still  the  best  condition  of  civil  society 
which  has  ever  yet  existed  in  the  world ;— that,  in  which  life,  and 
liberty,  and  property  are  most  secure,  in  which  industry  is  best  pro- 
tected and  rewarded,  and  in  which  talent  and  virtue  are  most  pro- 
moted and  most  frequently  attain  their  fair  share  of  honour,  ttcen- 
dancy,  and  influence  in-  the  State.    It  is  by  these  tests,  Gentlemen, 
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aad  not  by  any  preeoeeeived  theory^  or  any  imaginary  standard  of 
political  perfection,  that  I  would  recommend  to  you  to  try  the  con«ti« 
totion  under  which  we  live.  It  is  Bomewhat  a  homely  saying,  but 
Mi«  to  which,  perhaps,  on  a  convivial  occasion,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
refer — ^that  <  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.'  So  I  say  of  the 
constitution.  Let  us  have  no  new  cooks,  no  new  receipt  books,  greatly 
altering  either  its  present  ingredients,  or  the  due  proportion  of  each. 
At  least  let  os  cling  to  our  old  English  diet,  till  they  can  shew  us  some 
other  people  habitually  ^eoing  better,  and  permanently  thriving  faster 
than  ourselves.  I  mistrust  those  who  make  it  almost  the  business  of 
their  lives  to  inculcate  an  opposite  doctrine.  I  neither  envy  them  the 
task  of  incessantly  labouring  to  persuade  the  people,  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  contented,  or  to  depreciate  their  own  country  in  the  estima- 
tion of  other  states.  I  leave  to  their  unhappy  tempers  the  enjoyment 
of  the  pitiful  satisfaction  of  pointing  out  imaginary  or  incurable  im« 
perfections,  and  of  suggesting  visionary  and  unattainable  improve* 
ments.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  much  lately  of  these  imperfections, 
and  of  these  improvements.  Hear  as  much  as  you  please.  But  let 
me  entreat  of  you  before  you  decide,  to  look  well  to  all  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  changes  which  are  proposed,  and  above  all,  to 
weigh  well,  against  the  uncertain  benefits  which  are  held  out  to  you^ 
the  certainty  of  what  you  are  called  upon  to  give  up  as  the  price  of 
these  innovations.  Is  it  not  rather  the  more  prudent  course  to  pre* 
serve  those  blessings,  which  the  constitution,  as  it  now  exists,  has 
secured  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us  P  And  if  it  be,  let  us  feel 
contented— -and  try  to  inculcate  in  others  that  feeling  to  maintain  the 
institutions  and  establishments,  which  we  have  received  fh>m  our  fore- 
fathers. Thb  appears  to  me  the  safe  line  of  an  Englishman's  duty. 
It  IS  one  which  exposes  him  to  no  risk,  by  which  he  can  incur  no 
reproach,  and  by  which,  I  conscientiously  believe,  he  will  afford  him- 
self the  best  chance  of  leaving  England  what  he  found  it,— and  what 
long,  very  long,  may  it  continue  to  be — ^to  his  children,  and  children'a 
children,  the  best  and  richest  inheritance  of  freedom  and  happiness  in 
this  world. 

Gentlemen,  having  adverted  to  the  immense  exertions  made  by 
this  country  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Continent,  it  is  with  great  grief  that  I  must  add,  that  its  peace,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  i^pr^hend,  is  again  about  to  be  interrupted. 
The  most  anxious  endeavours  of  this  country  have  not  been  wanting 
to  prevent  an  occurrence,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
may  lead  to  such  fearful  consequences.  *  The  Parliament  of  this 
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country  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  at  this  crisis.    I  have  no  doubt  that  you  xnll  find  that  th« 
same  men  who  were  so  properly  alive  to  the  honour  of  the  British 
taame,  during  the  late  war,  have  not  compromised  it  on  the  present 
occasion. — Without  anticipating  the  decision  of  Parliament,  we  can 
have  no  difficulty,  as  Englishmen,  in  forming  our  opinion  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  attack  upon  Spain  has  hitherto  been  justified. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  contend  that  France,  from  its  vicinity,  might 
not  have  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
the  disturbances  in  Spain  contiguous  to  her  own  frontier,  reasons  for 
vigilance,  and  jealousy,  and  precaution  ; — possibly,  grounds  for  strong 
remonstrance  :  and,  if  explanation  and  satisfaction  were  refused, — 
whilst  her  own  institutions  and  internal  security  were  endangered  by 
the  conduct  of  Spain, — ^the  care  of  that  security  would  have  justified, 
if  it  could  not  be  otherwise  provided  for,  her  having  recourse  to  war. 
But  France  does  not  rest  her  aggression  on  these  grounds.     In  com* 
mon  with  the  late  Congress  at  Verona,  she  claims  the  right  to  inter- 
fere, not  for  the  safety  of  France,  but  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  in 
Spain  by  foreign  bayonets,  what  share  of  the  public  power  of  that 
kingdom  shall  belong  to  the  monarchical,  and  what  to  the  popular 
branch  of  her  institutions  ; — or  rather  that  there  shall  be  no  popular 
institutions,  except 'such  as  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  may  be  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  his  subjects.    The  principle  of  this  doctrine  not  only 
forms  no  part,  but  is  utterly  subversive  of  the  law  of  nations : — a 
principle  as  revolutionary  as  any  which  was  ever  promulgated  in  the 
wildest  excesses  of  the  French  revolution.    By  what  authority  are  all 
the  Independent  States  of  the  world  to  be  placed  under  the  perpetual 
guardianship  of  this  new  court  of  wards  lately  erected  at  Verona  f 
Who  gave  it  a  right  to  take  other  States  into  its  tutelary  protection, 
to  manage,  or  to  interfere  in,  their  internal  concerns,  and  to  treat 
them  as  in  a  state  of  political  minority  and  incapacity?     Who  is  to 
decide  when  that  minority  and  incapacity  commence,  when  they  ter- 
minate, and  by  what  criterion  a  nation  is  either  at  one  time  to  be 
deprived  of,  or  at  another  intrusted  again  with,  the  management  of 
its  own  estate  and  internal  concerns  ?    Such  a  system.  Gentlemen, 
never  can  be  recognized  by  independent  States,  and  the  moment  it 
was  avowed,  in  respect  to  Spain,  all  the  sympathies  of  England  were 
awakened  in  favour  of  that  country.     If  there  must  be  a  struggle,  I 
trust  it  will  end  in  the  establishment  of  her  independance,  and  of  a 
Government  of  rational  freedom  in  that  fine  portion  of  £urope.^-I 
trust  it  will  end  in  the  disavowal,  by  all  Governments,  of  those'prin* 
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«iples  which  are  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  independance  of  all 
nations : — and  lastly,  from  my  sincere  love  of  peace,  from  my  great 
anxiety  that  nothing  should  occur  to  interrupt  the  growing  prospe- 
rity of  this  country,  do  I  ardently  pray,  that  her  good  offices  and 
influence  in  Europe  may  be  effectually  exerted  for  these  great  ends, 
without  our  being  compelled,  either  in  vindication  of  our  own 
honour,  or  in  defence  of  our  own  essential  interests,  again  to  embark 
in  war. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  too  long.  Once  more  accept  my 
most  heartfelt  thanks  for  all  the  honours  and  all  the  kindnesses  which 
you  have  heaped  upon  me.  That  I  have  deserved  your  confidence  I 
do  not  presume  to  think — ^that  I  have  not  disgraced  it,  I  feel  certain 
in  my  own  conscience,  and  not  less  so  in  the  cordiality  of  your 
approbation. 


No.  V. 


Mr.  Huskisson's  Speech  at  the  Public  Meeting^ 
HELD  AT  Freemasons^  Hall,  on  the  18th  June,  1824, 
FOR  Erecting  a  Monument  to  the  late  James 
Watt;  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said : — 

My  Lord: — ^A  task  has  been  assigned  to  me  at  this  meeting, 
which,  I  am  fully  aware,  would  have  been  far  more  ably  and  suc- 
cessfully executed  by  some  one  of  those  who  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  put  into  my  hands  the  resolution  with  which  I  shall  con- 
clude. Several  of  those  gentlemen  had  an  advantage,  which  I  can- 
not boast,  that  of  having  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  late 
Mr.  Watt,  of  having  enjoyed  his  confidence  and  friendship,  and  of 
having  observed,  more  nearly  than  myself,  the  application  and  pro- 
gress of  those  wonderful  discoveries,  and  scientific  inventions,  by 
which  he  has  so  greatly  benefited  his  country  and  the  world. 

But,  Gentlemen,  however  ill  qualified  I  may  be  fully  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Watt — however  inadequate  I  feel  myself  to  do  jus- 
tice to  my  own  sentiments  in  this  respect — I  cannot  but  be  gratified 
that  I  have  a  public  opportunity  to  bear  my  humble  acknowledg- 
ment of  gratitude  for  his  services,  and  of  respect  for  his  memory. 
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Gentienen: — whether,  Bbstimcting  ourselves  for  »  moment  from 
^1  constderatioiis  of  ooontry,  we  look  as  men  to  the  benefits  which 
Mr.  Watt's  inventions  have  imparted,  and  ace  still  imparting,  to  the 
whole  race  of  man ;  or  whether,  as  membera  of  that  great  and  power- 
ful community  of  which  he  was  a  member,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
contemplate  the  special  benefits  which  he  conferred  up<m  this  coun- 
try,«*4ns  great  discoveries  must  stand  equally  entitled  to  our  highest 
admiration.  As  Englishmen,  we  cannot  behold  the  results  pro- 
duced by  his  genius,  without  a  lively  sense  of  joy  that  we  belong  to 
the  same  country  to  which  he  belonged,  and  without  an  individual 
feeling  of  gratitude  that  he  lived  at  a  time  which  allows  us  all  to 
paiticipate  in  the  benefits  which  he  was  the  selected  instrument, 
under  Providence,  of  introducing  among  mankind. 

If,  Gentlemen,  there  be  any  individual  who  can  doubt  wheth^ 
Mr.  Watt  be  entitled  to  rank  in  the  first  class  of  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  that  individual,  let  him  belong  to  what  station  of  society 
he  may,  has,  I  think,  not  justly  estimated  the  influence  of  improve- 
ments in  physical  and  chemical  science  upon  the  moral  condition  of 
society.  I  apprehend  no  man  can  doubt  the  beneficial  efiect  of  that 
influence,  more  or  less,  in  all  civilised  countries.  But,  in  my  view 
of  the  subject,  there  is  no  portion  of  the  globe,  however  remote^ 
where  the  name  and  flag  of  England  are  known,  where  commerce 
has  carried  her  sails,  and  begun  to  introduce  the  arts  of  civilization,, 
which  does  not  derive  some  advantage  from  Mr.  Watt's  discoveries. 
The  economy  and  abridgment  of  labour,  the  perfection  and  rapidity 
of  manufacture,  the  cheap  and  almost  indefinite  maltiplicadon  of 
every  article  which  suits  the  luxury,  the  convenience,  or  the  wants 
of  mankind,  are  all  so  many  means  of  creating,  in  men  even  but 
little  advanced  from  the  savage  state,  a  taste  for  improvement ;  of 
raising  in  their  bosoms  a  feeling  of  new  wants  and  new  desires ;  nf 
showing  them  the  possibility  of  flatisf}'ing  those  wants  and  those 
desires ;  and  thereby  of  calling  into  action  the  most  powerful  stimu- 
lant, and  steady  motive,  to  advancement  in  the  ecale  of  the  civilised 
world.  Are  not  the  remote  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  become  a 
happy  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  position  P  The  same  race  which, 
less  than  half  a  century  ago,  murdered  and  devoured  our  intrepid  but 
unfortunate  navigator,  Captain  Cook,  have,  within  that  short  period, 
become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  made  a 
greater  progress,  perhaps,  towards  improvement,  than  remains  for 
them  to  make,  in  order  to  entitle  themselves  to  be  admitted  into  the 
rank  of  civilized  nations.    Much  of  this  happy  change  may,  I  grant. 
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be  ftscribed  to  the  benerol^iit  and  indefatigiible  exertions  of  the 
ministers  of  Christranity;  but  if  these  islanders  be  now  clothed  in 
the  productions  of  fing^Hsh  industry, — ^ff  they  have  adopted  our  wool« 
lens  and  our  linens,  instead  of  their  o^m  rude  dress,  or  rather  no 
dress, — if  in  their  habitations  are  to  be  found  many  uaefiil  articles  of 
English  manufacture,  instead  of  their  own  barbarous  utensils, — let 
it  not  he  supposed  that  the  increased  facility  of  supplying  their  wants 
has  not  been  one  powerful  means  of  exciting  their  desire  to  procure 
these  enjoyments.  If  the  8team  Engine  be  the  most  powerful  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  man,  to  alter  the  face  of  the  physical  world, 
it  operates,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  powerful  moral  lever  in  forward- 
ing the  great  cause  of  civilization.  We  cannot,  therefore,  recall  to 
our  recollection  the  invention  of  the  Steam  E.igine,  and  follow  that 
invention  through  all  its  consequences,  without  feeling  the  beneficial 
influence  of  this  disco^'ery  upon  all  nations,  from  those  most  ad- 
vanced, to  those  which  have  made  the  least  progress,  in  the  arts  and 
refinements  of  life. 

The  benefits  which  this  discovery  has  conferred  upon  our  own 
country,  as  they  are  more  extensive,  are  also  more  obvious.  If  this 
were  the  proper  place,  and  rf  I  were  not  afraid  of  trespassing  too 
long  trpon  your  time,  I  could  trace  those  benefits  in  their  detailed 
progress  and  operation.  I  could  show  how  much  they  have  contri- 
btfted  not  only  to  advance  personal  comfort  and  public  wealth,  by 
affording  to  industrious  millions  the  facility  of  providing  for  their 
individual  wants,  by  means  which  directly  conduce  to  the  general 
power  and  greatness  of  the  -state,  but  also  to  the  general  difiusion  of 
a  spirit  of  improvement,  ti  thirst  for  instruction,  and  an  emotadon  to 
apply  it  to  puiposes  Of  practical  utility,  ewn  in  the  fanmblett  chsaea 
of  the  community.  But  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  so 
wide  a  "range  with  the  enlightened  meeting  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  of  addressing.  Looking  back,  howevvr,to  the  demands  which 
were  made  upon  the  resources  of  this  country  during  tiie  late  war, 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  at  least  it  is  my  vpinion,  that 
those  resources  might  have  failed  «e,  before  that  war  was  bnmgfht 
to  a  safe  and  glorious  conclusion,  but  for  the  creatioBs  of  Mr. 
Watt,  and  of  others  moving  in  the  same  career,  by  whose  dis- 
coveries tiiose  resources  were  so  greatly  multiplied  and  increased.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  bnt  for  the  vast  accessitm  thus 
imperceptibly  made  to  the  general  wealth  of  this  empire,  we  might 
have  been  driven  to  soe  for  peace,  before,  in  the  march  and  progress 
of  events.  Nelson  had  pat  forth  the  last  enei^ies  of  his  naval  genius 
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at  Trafalgar,  or,  at  any  rate,  before  WellingUm  had  put  the  final 
seal  to  the  security  of  Europe  at  Waterloo.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
now  met  to  consider  of  placing  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Watt  beside  the  monuments  of  those  who  fell  in  the  splendid  vic- 
tories  of  the  last  war,  let  it  not  be  said  that  there  is  no  connexion 
between  the  services  of  this  modest  and  unobtrusive  beneiactor  of  his 
country,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  heroes  which  those  monuments  are 
destined  to  commemorate. 

I  own  that  the  monument  about  to  be  proposed  to  Mr.  Watt  ^- 
pears  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  acts  of  public  duty,  to  which  every 
Englishman  of  a  cultivated  mind,  following  the  munificent  example 
of  the  sovereign,  should  be  anxious  to  contribute.  In  doing  so,  he 
will  indulge  not  only  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  but  the  cheering  hope 
of  exciting  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  others ;  and  an  honest  pride,  in 
reflecting  that  he  belongs  to  the  same  community  of  which  this 
highly-gifted  genius  was  a  member,  and  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

Long  as  I  have  already  detained  the  meeting,  I  cannot  sit  down 
Mrithout  adding  one  or  two  short  remarks.  It  has  been  often  said, 
that  many  of  the  great  discoveries  in  science  are  due  to  accident;  but 
it  Was  well  remarked  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  this 
cannot  be  the  case  Mrith  the  principal  discovery  of  Mr.  Watt.  Long 
and  scientific  research  and  application  alone  could  have  enabled  him 
to  create  his  Steam  Engine.  Again,  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  those  philosophers,  who  have  made  brilliant  and  useful  disco- 
veries, by  watching  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  the  com- 
binations of  chemistry,  or  the  mysterious  workings  of  organic  life, 
have  only  been  able  to  turn  their  discoveries  to  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing evils  threatening,  and  often  destroying,  the  precarious  tenure  of 
human  existence.  Thus  Franklin  disarmed  the  thunderbolt,  and  con- 
ducted it  innocuous  through  our  buildings,  and  close  to  our  fire-sides 
— ^thus  Jenner  stripped  a  loathsome  and  destructive  disease  of  its 
virulence,  and  rendered  it  harmless  of  devastation — thus  the  present 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  (of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
abstract  science  or  practical  life  has  been  most  benefited  by  his  dis- 
coveries) sent  the  safety  lamp  into  our  mines  to  save  (as  its  name 
implies)  their  useful  inhabitants  from  the  awful  explosion  of  the 
fire-damp.  But  the  discovery  of  Mr,  Watt  went  further :  he  sub- 
dued and  regulated  the  most  terrific  power  in  the  universe, — that 
power  which,  by  the  joint  operation  of  pressure  and  heat,  probably 
produces   those  tremendous  convulsions  of  the  earth,  which  in  a 
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moment  subvert  wbole  cities,  and  almost  change  the  face  of  the  inha- 
bited globe.  This  apparently  ungovernable  power  Mr.  Watt  reduced 
to  a  state  of  such  perfect  organization  and  discipline-^if  I  may  use  the 
expression-T-that  it  may  now  be  safely  manoeuvred  and  brought  into 
irresistible  action — ^irresistible,  but  still  regulated,  measured,  and  as- 
certained—or lulled  into  the  most  complete  and  secure  repose,  at 
the  will  of  man,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  feeble  hand.  Thus 
one  man  directs  it  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  tear  asunder  its 
very  elements,  and  bring  to  light  its  hidden  treasures ;  another 
placeait  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters,  to  control  the  winds  of  heaven, 
to  stem  the  tides,  to  check  the  currents,  and  defy  the  waves  of  the 
ocean;  a  third,  perhaps,  and  a  fourth,  are  destined  to  apply  this 
mighty  power  to  other  purposes,  still  unthought  of  and  unsuspected, 
but  leading  to  consequences,  possibly,  not  less  important  than  those 
which  it  has  already  produced. 

It  is,  Gentlemen,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  wonderful,  but  most 
beneficial,  change  which  this  single  invention  has  already  effected 
in  the  world — in  the  anticipation  of  the  still  further  changes  which 
it  may  effect— that  I  feel  most  forcibly  my  own  want  of  power  to  do 
justice  to  my  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  and  that  I  gladly  relieve 
myself  from  any  further  prosecution  of  the  attempt  by  proposing  to 
you  the  following  Resolution : 

*^  That  those  benefits,  conferred  by  Mr.  Watt  on  the  whole  civi- 
'*  lized  world,  have  been  most  experienced  by  his  own  country,  which 
"  owes  a  tribute  of  national  gratitude  to  a  man,  who  has  thus  ho- 
**  noured  her  by  his  genius,  and  promoted  her  well-being  by  his 
"  discoveries.*' 


No.  VI. 

Mr.  Hubkissok^s  Speech    at   Liverpool,  on  his  Re- 
election, February  5,  18S8. 
[Rtferred  to  in  Biographical  Memoir^  p.  160.] 

The  re-election  of  Mr.  Huskisson  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bolton,,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  After  Mr.  Wallace  Currie  had  addressed 
the  meeting, 

Mr.  HU8KI880N  came  forward,  and  spoke  as  follows: — 

I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed,  before  I  proceed  to  the  topics  which 
have  been  so  ably  adverted  to  by  my  honourable  friend  (if  he  will 
permit  me  to  call  him  so),  Mr.  Wallace  Currie,  and  by  my  honourable 
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friend  who  seconded  my  nomination,  to  expirees  my  unfeigfned  regret 
at  being  placed  again  before  them  as  a  candidate.  I  have  been  most 
anxious  to  spare  this  great  town  the  inconvenience  of  an  election.  I 
assure  you,  that  it  was  through  no  wish,  on  my  part,  to  obtain  « 
higher  official  situation,  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  appearing 
again  before  you. 

When  the  administration  of  Lord  Liverpool  ceased  to  exist,  from 
the  unfortunate  visitation  of  Providence  which  befel  him,  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  had  it  in  my  power,  from  my  lamented  friend  then 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty^s  councils — a  friend  dear  to  Liver- 
pool as  to  myself — I  might  have  had  it  in  my  power,  had  I  looked  to 
personal  gratification,  or  to  the  ordinary  objects  of  ambition,  to  have 
asked  for  a  higher  situation — higher,  at  least,  in  public  estimation 
and  in  official  responsibility,  than  the  one  I  then  held.  1  am  now 
speaking  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen,  to  whom,  at  the  time,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  satisfaction  which  I  felt  that,  as  Presi  • 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  had  been  my  good  fortune,  by  diligence, 
by  assiduity,  and  by  the  laborious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  situ- 
ation, to  merit  some  degree  of  approbation  from  this  enlightened 
community;  and  to  attract  some  degree  of  confidence  from  the  com- 
munity at  large.  At  the  same  time,  whilst  I  met  with  the  encourage* 
ment  to  which  I  have  adverted,  I  have  also  met  with  much  obloquy 
and  opposition.  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  clear  myself  and  my  mea- 
sures from  the  imputation  cast  upon  them ;  and  I  felt  myself  bound 
to  defend  and  stand  by  my  official  post,  as  long  as  it  was  an  object  of 
attack,  not  only  in  the  support  of  the  measures  themselves,  but  of  my 
own  character  and  personal  honour. 

Therefore,  when  I  might  have  fairly  solicited,  on  the  part  of 
friendship,  and  on  the  part  of  long  connexion  in  public  life,  a  higher 
official  situation,  I  declined  to  do  it ;  and,  amongst  the  other  motives 
which  influenced  me,  I  felt  reluctance,  a  reluctance  which  I  shaU  at 
all  times  feel,  to  put  this  great  town  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  public 
election,  and  thus  interrupt,  in  some  degree,  the  ordinary  course  of 
industry',  and  those  pursuits  in  which  the  freemen  of  Liverpool,  to 
the  benefit  of  their  country  and  themselves,  are  habitually  engaged. 
Therefore,  I  can  safely  state  to  you,  that  if  I  have  since  attained  to  a 
higher  situation  in  the  councils  of  the  Crown,  I  neither  sought  the 
situation,  nor  could  1  by  possibility  foresee  the  melancholy  occurrence 
which  has  been  the  occasion  of  my  being  called  to  it. 

It  is  certainly  necessary  for  me  to  claim  your  indulgence  on  the 
•present  occasion ;  first,  because  in  the  impaired  state  of  my  health,  I 
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nay  not  be  able  to  address  you  so  fully  as  I  could  wish ;  and, 
secondly,  because  I  can  assure  you,  that,  however  much  I  may  have 
endeavoured  to  steel   myself  against  painful    associations,    I    feel 
m}'self  almost  overwhelmed  by  them,  when  I  consider  the  place  from 
which  I  am  speaking,  and  the  event  which  has  braught  me  before 
you.    That  voice  which,  years  ago,  was  raised  from  this  hustings, 
which  you  have  so  often  listened  to  with  pleasure,  with  admiration^ 
and,  allow  me  to  say,  with  benefit  and  instruction,  is   now   mute 
for  ever.     That  heart-stirring  power,  which,  in  1812,  at  the  moment 
of  the  greatest  alarm  which   this   country  ever  knew,  roused  the 
energies,  not   of  the  town  of  Liverpool   only,    but    of  the  whole 
countr)',  to  meet  the  dangers  and  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
then  beset  it — which  dispelled  the  fean  of  the  timid,  reclaimed  the 
desponding,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  thousands,  then  doubtful  as 
to  the  possibility  of  bringing  to  «  successful  issue  the  great  contest 
in  which  we  were  engaged — which,  above  all,  appealed  to  the  good 
sense  of  Englishmen,  against  the  insidious  designs  of  men  desirous, 
from  the  pressure  of  temporary  difficulties,  to  yield  to  the  demands 
and  threats  of  an  apparently  irresistible  foe,  to  which,  if  the  country 
had  yielded,  it  would  at  this  moment  have  been  neither  in  a  state 
of  security,  nor  of  peace,  nor  of  honour — that  animated  and  exalted 
spirit  is  now  lost  to  the  country  for  ever.    That  all-persuading  and 
consistent  eloquence,  which,  when  disaffection  and  resistance  to  legir 
timate  authority  seemed  to  spread  itself  over  this  country,  inculcated 
reverence  to  the  laws  and  attachment  to  constitutional  freedom,  as 
distinguished  from  licentiousness,  and  taught  the  value  of  that  union 
of  interests  between  the  crown  and  the  subject,  which  constitutes  at 
once  the  stability  of  the  crown  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  is 
now  for  ever  silent     Yet,  though  now  hushed  in  the  grave,  let  the 
recollection  of  that  eloquence  impress  upon  us,  that  by  this  union  the 
power  of  this  great  state  has  arisen  to  what  it  is; — that  by  this  union 
and  power  it  was  that  my  lamented  friend  was  enabled  to  claim  for 
this  country  that  station  und  authority  in  the  councils  of  civilized  Eu- 
rope, which  gave  it  a  right  to  watch  over  the  pe&ce  of  Europe,  and  to 
interpose  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  other 
nations ;«— and  that  it  was  by  that  happy  union  of  constitutional  freedom 
and  monarchical  protection,  which  it  was  the  honour  and  glory  of  my 
lamented  friend  always  to  uphold  and  maintain,  that  the  country  not 
only  sustained  its  encjrgies  through  the  war,  but  was  raised  into  the 
character  of  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  distributor  of  happiness  to 
mankind. 

2x2 
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You  are  all  aware  of  the  long  political  and  private  friendship  by 
which  I  was  bound  to  that  highly-gifted  and  much  distinguished  indi* 
vidual.  You  are  all  aware  that  the  principles  by  which  my  lamented 
friend  conducted  himself  in  public  life,  are  also  those  M'hich  have 
been  the  guide  of  my  conduct.  And  I  can  only  say,  that  having 
looked  to  the  freemen  of  Liverpool  as  the  guardians  of  those  prin- 
ciples, if  they  are  now  no  longer  to  be  adhered  to,  I  request  you,  in 
consistency,  to  dismiss  me  from  these  hustings,  for  certainly  I  shall  no 
longer  be  a  fit  representative  for  you.  But  I  know  that  the  principles 
I  have  acted  upon  are  those  which  animate  the  great  mass  of  the 
enlightened  population  of  this  country ;  and  those  principles  must,  I 
believe,  be  the  guide  of  its  future  councils,  if  the  country  is  to  main- 
tain its  present  station  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world. 

When,  by  one  of  those  dispensations  of  Providence  to  which  we 
must  all  bow,  however  grievous  and  afflictive,  the  sovereign  and  the 
people  were  deprived  of  the  services  of  my  lamented  friend,  I  was 
endeavouring  to  recruit  my  impaired  health  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
continent.  I  could  not  witness,  but  I  well  knew,  the  universal  sorrow 
that  event  excited  in  this  country,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, — 
from  the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  humblest  peasant  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  I  can  state  that,  in  the  countries  through  which  I  passed 
on  my  return  to  England,  I  found  the  same  sympathy  and  the  same 
regret  which  actuated  the  bosoms  of  the  people  of  this  country,  as  if 
they  felt  that  mankind  had  lost  a  benefactor. 

On  my  return  to  England,  I  found  that  it  was  the  most  anxious 
desire  of  my  Sovereign  that  the  coimcils  of  the  country  should  con- 
tinue to  be  directed  in  the  same  spirit  which  had  actuated  my  right 
honourable  friend,  and  his  lamented  predecessor,  Lord  Liverpool. 
If  I  had  then  consulted  my  own  ease  and  comfort,  or  that  which  was 
more  valuable  to  me,  my  own  health,  I  should,  in  prudence,  and  in 
deference  to  the  advice  of  others  and  the  admonitions  of  my  own 
family,  have  retired  from  public  life ;  admonitions  strengthened  by 
the  fact,  that  in  six  months  the  country  had  witnessed  the  fall  of  two 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  age,  both  carried  off  by  the  anxiety 
and  labour  of  public  life,  and  both  my  juniors,  though  only  by  a  few 
months.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  gratif)4ng  to  me,  having, 
however  little  deserving  of  it,  obtained  some  degree  of  credit  from 
my  country  for  my  past  exertions,  to  have  taken  that  opportunity  of 
retiring,  rather  than  to  encounter  afresh  the  ^torms  and  difficulties 
of  public  life,  with  a  frame  enfeebled,  and  a  mind  of  which  the 
energies  must  be  more  or  less  weakened  by  the  decay  of  physical 
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strength.  But  1  was  told,  that  if  1  refiued  to  lend  roy  aid  to  the 
public  service,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  accomplishing  that 
which  I  knew  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Sovereign,  and  believed  to  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  State, — ^that  the  affairs  of  the  country  should 
continue  to  be  carried  on,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  same  men,  and 
in  the  same  spirit,  as  before  the  loss  of  Mr.  Canning.  I  therefore  did 
not  hesitate,  because  I  felt  that  when  once  a  man  had  embarked  in 
public  life,  when  once  I  had  received  an  assurance  of  that  confidence 
which  had  been  conferred  on  me  by  my  constituents  at  Liverpool, 
and  by  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  when  I  had  re- 
ceived the  commands  of  the  Sovereign  himself,  I  felt  that  I  was  not 
at  liberty,  unless  on  the  ground  of  public  principle  or  personal  honouri 
to  retire  from  the  public  service. 

My  acceptance,  therefore,  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  I  should  vacate  my  seat.  I  then  received  a 
requisition  unparalleled,  I  believe,  both  as  to  the  number  and  respec- 
tability of  the  persons  who  signed  it,  requesting  me  again  to  offer 
my  services  to  those  whom,  for  some  years,  I  had  been  proud  to  call 
my  constituents.  I  well  knew  that  the  representation  of  Liverpool, 
in  itself  no  sinecure,  would  be  a  considerable  addition  to  my  labours. 
But  when  I  remembered  the  kindness  with  which  they  originally  re- 
ceived and  have  since  treated  me,  I  could  not  hesitate  to  obey  their 
call.  On  that  occasion,  the  circumstance  occurred,  which  has  been 
alluded  to  by  my  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Currie.  Some  friends  were 
kind  enough  to  express  a  wish  that  I  might  not  be  called  onto  attend 
at  the  election.  They  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that  I 
made  no  such  request.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  state  of  my 
health,  unless  I  had  been  altogether  unfit  to  undertake  the  journey, 
I  should  have  felt  it  a  positive  duty  to  have  been  present.  Circum- 
stances of  recent  occurrence  render  it  still  more  necessary  that  I 
should  present  myself  now  before  you.  I  am  sure  that  every  one  will 
feel  the  difficulty  in  which  I  am  placed,  standing,' as  I  do,  in  the  double 
character  of  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  people,  and  of 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  I  will  endeavour  to  steer  such  a  coarse  as 
to  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible,  what  I  owe  to  both  these  characters. 

When  the  Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool  was  brought  to  a 
close,  difficulties  arose  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Government  un. 
foreseen  by  my  lamented  friend,  who  received  his  Majesty *s  com- 
mands to  form  an  Administration.  In  those  difficulties  Mr.  Canning 
found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  some  distinguished  individuals  be- 
longing to  a  party  to  which  he  had,  on  many  questions,  been  op- 
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p09ed*  Buf  since  the  reBtorntion  of  peace,  m)'  lamented  friend** 
mind  and  my  own  had  heen  directed  to  those  meaanres  which  the 
return  of  {>eace  sufrgested,  with  a  view  to  renovate  the  resonrcea 
and  improve  the  strength  of  the  country.  The  differencea  which 
had  existed  among  parties,  in  a  con^derahle  degree  went  into  ahey- 
ance.  When,  therefore,  my  friend  applied  to  a  noble  peer,  one  of 
his  earliest  and  most  constant  private  frienda,  the  Earl  of  OarKale, 
and,  through  him,  opened  a  communication  with  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
do#ne  and  others,  it  was  on  the  principle  distinctly  understood,  and 
openly  avowed,  that  their  accession  was  to  be  without  any  departure 
from  the  principles  which  had  governed  the  councils  of  the  country 
under  the  Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool.  The  Catholic  qnes« 
tion  was  to  remain  in  a  free  and  open  state  in  the  Cabinet*  It  waa 
considered  that  there  was  likely  to  be  no  serious  difference  on  any 
other  point.  I  hope  I  have  fairly  stated  the  formation  of  what  has  been 
called  a  coalition,  but  what  I  think  was  rather  a  fusion,  which  placed 
all  party  feelings  in  oblivion.  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
there  was  not  the  smallest  surrender,  either  on  my  part,  or  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  before  been  in  office  with  me,  of  any  one 
doctrine  or  principle  they  had  ever  maintained. 

Very  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  noble  individuals  I  have 
alluded  to  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  In  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  my  lamented  friend,  the  Cabinet  was  reconstructed :  but 
still  there  was  not  the  smallest  change  of  policy.  Here  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  baseness  and  injustice  were  I  not  explicitly  to  declare  that, 
from  the  moment  of  my  return  to  this  country,  till  the  dissolution  of 
that  Government,  there  never  was  a  Cabinet  in  which  I  aat  with 
more  satisfaction,  in  which  there  was  lesft  of  difference,  or  a  more 
universal  desire  to  cultivate  a  perfect  harmony.  Men  of  more  spot- 
less integrity  and  high  honour,  of  more  moderate  and  consistent 
principles,  more  straight  forward  and  honourable,  than  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Tierney,  I  have  never  met  with  in  the 
discussion  and  management  of  public  affairs. 

Events  took  place  in  December,  for  which  neither  my  noble  friends 
nor  myself  were  responsible,  but  which  necessarily  weakened  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  Administration.  Gentlemen  are  aware, 
that  in  that  month  his  Majesty  had  occasion  to  request  a  nobleman, 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  Cabinet,  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  From  whatever  circumstances  that  arose,  it 
necessarily  weakened  the  confidence  placed  in  the  Administration. 
The  state  of  our  foreign  relations  made  it  then  highly  desirable  that 
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IhA  OoTemment  should  not  be  exhibited  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  as 
•ne  possessing  only  a  temporary  character,  the  eilect  of  which  would 
be  uncertainty  and  weakness.  Under  these  circumstances  my  friend, 
Lord  Ooderich,  than  whom  a  man  of  more  spotless  virtue  does  not 
exist,  felt  it  his  duty  to  wait  upon  his  Majesty,  and  lay  before  him  the 
existing  state  of  the  Administration.  The  King,  feeling  that  he 
owed  it  to  his  people  and  to  the  great  interests  then,  as  still,  in  a 
critical  state, — ^interests  connected  with  the  peace  of  Europe, — not 
to  lose  a  moment  in  preventing  the  Government  of  this  country  from 
being  longer  viewed  as  unsettled  and  provisional, — sent  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  Duke,  I  can  say,  from  my  certain  knowledge, 
was  most  reluctant  to  undertake  the  task  assigned  him.  His  earnest 
^ish  was  to  remain  in  the  discharge  of  that  important  trust  for  which 
he  felt  himself  most  competent.  He  felt  it,  however,  his  duty,  in  the 
then  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  obey  the  commands  of  his 
Sovereign.  I  know  that  no  exclusion  whatever  of  any  men,  or  set 
•f  men,  was  desired  by  our  liberal  and  enlightened  Monarch.  It  so 
hi^ppened,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  communicating  with 
one  other  individual,  whom  no  man  would  deny  to  have  rendered,  by 
his  distinguished  talents  and  by  his  industry,  great  services  to  his 
country,  J  mean  Mr.  Peel, — after  offering  to  him  a  situation  in  the 
Govenfment, — his  Grace  had  a  communication  with  me.  The  com- 
munication made  to  me  was  in  the  most  general  terms.  I  was  asked, 
if  there  was  any  thing  which  should  preclude  me  from  taking  a  part 
in  the  new  Government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  To  such  an 
application  I  could  only  reply,  that  if  the  Government  was  such  as 
satisfied  the  view  I  took  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  provided 
such  arrangements  were  made  in  its  construction  as  offered  a  gua- 
rantee that  the  principles  which  I  approved  would  not  be  departed 
from,  I  individually  stood  free  from  any  party  engagements  which 
should  prevent  my  taking  a  share  in  such  Government.  I  went  to 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  told  him  what  had  taken  place  between  myself 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Not  knowing  what  was  the  Duke's 
intention,  I  implored  Lord  Lansdowne,  that  if  any  communication 
should  be  made  to  him  from  the  Duke,  he  would  consider  well  before 
he  negatived  the  proposition.  From  what  passed,  I  had  reason  to 
apprehend  that  if  any  communication  were  made  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
he  would  feel  himself  under  insuperable  difficulties  in  accepting  it ; 
and  I  felt  tha  it  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  that  communication, 
and  on  the  principles  which  should  be  adopted,  whether  I  should  not 
pursue  the  same  course.    As  i  had  no  hand  in  forming  the  Adminis- 
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iration,  I  do  not  know  why  the  Duke  of  Weliinffton  went  to  one  indi- 
vidual and  not  to  another.  His  Chrace  made,  however,  an  ofier  to 
Lord  Carlisle  to  remain  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  in  the  office 
which  he  then  filled.  Lord  Carlisle,  having  from  his  earliest  a^ 
pearance  in  public  life  acted  with  his  party,  intimated  that  he  could 
not  remain  unless  they  also  remained.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
should  have  acted  in  a  similar  manner.  But  I  am  not  in  those  cir- 
cumstances. If  I  may  use  the  terms  better  forgfotteU,  I  migiit 
say  I  never  did  belong  to  the  Whig  party.  Had  I  then  retiivd—- ell 
other  matters  being  satisfactorily  arranged — ^because  die  Whigs  re- 
tired, I  should  have  been  identified  with  a  party  to  which  I  did  not 
belong.  At  the  same  time  I  must  say,  that  there  are  no  two  men  in 
the  country  with  whom  I  should  feel  more  proud  and  happy  to  act, 
thto  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Carlisle. 

In  my  interviews  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  I  felt  myself  cidlecl 
upon  to  look  to  three  things — first,  to  measures;  secondly,  to  the 
guarantees  for  those  measures ;  and  thirdly,  what  I  have  as  m«cb 
at  heart  as  any  thing  else,  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  me  incon- 
sistent with  my  attachment  and  fidelity  to  my  lamented  friend, 
Mr.  Canning.  As  to  measures,  I  first  looked  naturally  to  the  fereign 
policy  of  the  country,  and  I  looked  also  to  the  commerce,  the 
internal  industry,  and  the  colonial  interests  of  the  country.  I  was 
also  bound  to  see  that  that  question,  which,  with  whatever  dilference 
of  opinion  there  might  be  upon  it,  I  think  of  vast  importance  to  the 
permanent  peace  and  secnirity  of  the  country,  and  to*  itis  strength  in 
war — I, mean  the  Catholic  question — should  stand  unprejudiced  ia 
the  new  arrangement. 

If  any  man  can  doubt  my  sincerity,  let  him  look  at  such  men  as 
Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Grrant,  and  Mr.  Lamb,  whose 
continuance  in  office  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  guarantees,  that 
the  general  principles  of  our  foreign  policy  and  commercial  systeia 
would  remain  unchanged,  and  that  Ireland  would  be  governed  with 
the  strictest  impartiality  in  respect  to  the  Catholio  question'. 

Without  overrating  any  little  confidence  which  the  country  might  be 
disposed  to  place  in  me,  I  say,  that  if  I  and  my  friends  had  retired,  the 
Government  would  have  been  less  powerful,  than  it  was  likely  to  be  by 
the  fusion  which  has  taken  place.  These  are  considerations  which 
every  public  man  is  bound  to  attend  to.  I  am  not  sure,  for  instance,  that 
if  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  this  country  had  been  changed, 
the  consequence  might  not  have  been  such  a  misapprebensiofi  as  might 
have  led  to  a  serious  misunderstanding,  if.  not  to  war  in  Europe. 
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*  I  now  coma  to  the  qvestioiis  which  have  been  put  by  my  honour- 
able friend  Mr,  Gnrrie:  and  firat,  with  regard  to  the  Com  BilL 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  difficult  and  eomplicated  question,  but  it  is  most 
assuredly  my  intention  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Com  Bill 
of  last  year,  and  to  support  such  a  bill  as  wiU  satisfy  the  just  wishes  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  not  prejudice  the  lawftil  interest 
of  the  landowners..  Further  than  this  I  can  not  now  in  prudence  say. 
la  respect  to  the  Assessed  taxes  I  may  state  that,  in  the  year  1824,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  introduce  • 
one  rule  for  levying  those  taxes  throughout  the  kingdom.  So  active 
an  opposition  was  rused  to  that  proposal,  that  the  measure  was  aban- 
doned, though  the  principle  was  still  held  to  be  good,  and  I  shall 
certainly  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  the  subject  under  consideration  of 
Government,  to  obtain  an  equalization  of  the  assessments.  In  regard 
to  the  Finance  Committeey  it  will  be  one  of  the  first  duties  which  will 
devolve  upon  me,  if  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  be  returned  by  you  to 
Parfiament,  to  give  my  vote  for  the  fbrmation  of  such  a  Coaunittee; 
and  to  take  care,  in  conjunction  with  my  coUeagues,  and  especially 
Mr.  Peel,  that  the  members  of  it  are  selected  from  all  the  great 
parties,  looking  only  to  those  who  have  shown  the  greatest  aptitude  for 
business,  the  greatest  attention  to  the  public  interest,  and  the  greatest 
desire  to  bring  down  the  expenditure  of  the  country  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible amount  consistent  with  the  public  interest,  the  national  honour, 
and  the  safety  of  our  foreign  possessions. 

My  honourable  friend  who  seconded  the  nomination  has  alluded 
to  the  two  subjects  of  the  renewal  of  the  charters  of  the  two  im- 
portant companies,  the  Eest^India Company  aad  the  Bank  of  England. 
To  these  subjects  I  shall  endeavour  to  apply  the  general  principles 
which  I  have  k>ng  professed,  at  the  same  time  considering  the  claims 
which  those  great  companies  fairiy  have  upon  the  country.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  monopolies  of  any  kind,  and  think  it  highly  proper 
that  institutions  which  have  risen  up  under  different  circumstances, 
should  undergo  a  modification  suited  to  the  changing  circumstances  of 
the  country ;  and  that  the  immense  capital,  skill,  and  intelligence  of 
the  people  should  have  a  fair  field  for  their  employment. 

I  fear  I  have  detained  you  far  too  long,  but  it  is  much  better  that 
I  should  trespass  on  your  patience,  than  that  I  should  labour  under 
a  suspicion  of  having  riolated  my  principles.  I  am  now  in  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  a  life  spent  diligently  and  laboriously  in  making 
myself  useful  to  the  nation  to  which  I  belong.  I  have  endeavoured, 
whenever  it  was  in  my  power,  and  especially  since  the  conclusion  of 
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the  war,  tp  advance,  gradually,  the  interests  of  the  'coiintr}%  not  by 
ra«h  innovation,  but  by  steady  and  sober  improvement.  There  re« 
main  still  errors  to  correct^  and  imperfections  to  palliate  or  remove. 
I  shall  bear  in  view  the  principles  by  which  I  have  hitherto  Jbeen 
governed..  If  I  am  successful,  I  tnnt  I  shall  not  forfeit  your  good 
opiniim:  if  I  fail,  it  is  only  because  £ul«re  isindident  to  hvman 
infirmity.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  withdraw  now  from,  the  public  service, 
if  it  be  thought  that,  from  my  long  eiq^erienee  and  habits  of  business, 
I  may  be  of  any  utility  to  the  country;  but  if  I  remain  in  office, 
I  shall  pursue  the  same  course  of  public  duty  by  which  I  have 
hitherto  been  guided,  regardless  of  the  clamour  and  oblotpty  which 
have  been  cast  upcm  me. 

I  have  only  one  word  more  to  say  to  you.  I  trust  that,  amongst 
the  many  public  avocations  which  claim  my  time  and  attention,  I 
have  not  been  unnecessarily  deficient  in  attention  to  your  local  con- 
cerns, and  to  the  great  interesto  which  connect  the  local  improve* 
mentB  of  the  town  with  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  I  have 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  my  principles  and  duty, 
to  follow  up  the  views  which  you  yourselves  entertain.  I  shall  con- 
tinue so  to  do  whilst  you  honour  me  with  a  continuance  of  your 
confidence,  with  the  same  impartiality  I  have  hitherto  endeavoured 
to  preserve;  and  I  trust,  with  the  diligence  and  assiduity  and  assist- 
ance of  my  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Wainewright,  to  whom  you  have 
committed  the  task  of  assisting  me,  that  I  shall  continue  to  discharge 
my  duty.  I  have  only  to  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which  you 
have  listened  to  me.  How  far  my  address  may  be  satisfactory,  I  can* 
not  anticipate ;  but  if  I  have  forfeited  my  claim  to  your  confidence 
and  support,  however  mortified  I  may  be  at  the  circumstance,  I  shall 
withdraw  from  public  life,  and  enjoy,  in  retirement,  the  opportunity 
of  recovering  that  health,  which  my  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Gurrie, 
has  been  kind  enough  to  wish  me. 

After  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd  had  addressed  the  meeting  and 
nominated  Lord  Molyneux,  and  Colonel  Williams  had  seconded 
the  nominatioD, 

Mr.  HusKissoN  again  came  forward,  and  said : — 

Gentlemen : — I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  as  obtruding  on 
your  indulgence,  if  I  exercise  the  right  which  I  claimed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  these  proceedings,  to  reply  to  any  gentleman  who 
might  address  you,  especially  after  the  observations  which  have  been 
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iDBde  by  (he  two  gentlemen  whom  I  must  consider  my  opponents. 
I  have  the  more  reason  for  hoping  that  my  reply  need  not  detain  you 
long»  as  the  gallant  colonel  has  been  pleased  to  designate  the  nomi- 
nation of  another  candidate  by  bis  reverend  friend,  a  farce*.   The 
revwend  gentleman,  ilras  very  severe  oaniy  noble  frisnd  at  the  head 
of  the  present  administratioii,  for  having  oncei  probably  inadvertently, 
made  use  of  theaajne  eisprtsaion;  but  I  did  nol.aoBpeet  that  the  gal* 
lant  colonel  would  return  the  .compliment^  bytelliiig  him  that  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and*  the  nomination  which  he  had  pro* 
posed  to  the  freemen,  was  so  much  waste  of  time  and  a  mere  empty 
farce.    I  must  congratulate  these  two  brothers  of  reform,  who  have 
so  often  drawn  together  with  the  utmost  cordiality  on  former  occa* 
sionsy  on  the  differeAce  in  the  views  which  they  have  taken  on  poli- 
tical subjecte  to-day.    So  far  progi«8S  has  been  made  in  reforming 
the  reverend  gentleman  from  strange  error^  as  regards  the  consti* 
tution  of  this  country.     His  honourable  friend  seems  to  have  re- 
tained the  good  old  radical  principles  oa  which  he  and  the  reverend 
gentleman  formerly,  acted.    My  honourable  and  lamented  friend, 
to-day  the  object  of  so  much  eulogy  on  the  part  of  the  reverend 
gentleman,  was,  at  one  time,  just  as  much  the  object  of  his  unsparing 
censure  and  objurgation.    I  certainly  did  consider  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman as  much  a  champion  of  radical  reform  as  the  gallant  colonel, 
though  he  seems  not  now  to  carry  his  principles  to  the  same  extent. 
It  b  pleasant,  indeed,  to  think,  that  there  are  shades  of  difference  be- 
tween these  gentlemen.    Thus  the  gallant  colonel,  who  has  just  ad* 
dressed  y«u,  would  not  suffer  a  minbter  of  the  Grown  to  enjoy  a  seat 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  a  custom  which  he  considers  highly 
nnconstituUonal.    I  should  be  wasting  the  Umeof  Iha  meeting,  were 
I  to  discuss  the  doctrine  which  the  gallant  colonel  has  laid  down, 
that  no  person  holding  a  situation  under  the  Grown  ought  to  sit  in 
Parliament.'i^Golonel  Williams — *^  It  is  the  language  of  the  act  of 
Parliament."] — I  will  not  stop  to  quarrel  about  the  fact  asserted  by 
the  honourable  gentleman.     It  cannot  be  the  spirit  and  true  meaning 
of  the  law.     The  honourable  colonel  has,  ver\'  little  to  the  purpose 
of  the  present  meeting,  gone  back  to  those  lamentable  times  in  which 
no  man's  family  was  safe  in  his  house,  no  property  was  secure,  no 
peaceful  industry  certain  of  being  protected  against  the  interruptions 
of  lawless  violence;  and  he  denounces,  as  acts  of  tyranny,   those 
measures  brought  forward  by  a  late  noble  friend  of  mine,  to  correct 
those  monstrous  evils,  and  characterises  that  noble  person  and  my 
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lamented  friend  Mr.  Canning,  as  fiends  for  haying  supported  those 
measures.  Bnt,  if  there  be  any  man  who  recollects  the  state  of  the 
country  in  November  1819,  before  those  acts  were  passed,  and  com- 
pares it  with  what  it  was  in  four  short  months  afterwards,  when  they 
had  rescued  a  deluded  people  from  the  influence  of  an  incendiary 
press,  I  will  say  that  the  man  who  deliberately  states  that  those  mea- 
sures were  not  necessary,  mijst  have  a  mind  differently  constituted 
from  mine,  or  must  have  looked  to  results  which  I  will  not  describe. 
I  think  that  the  reverend  gentleman  is  as  much  an  impugner  of  the 
measures  to  which  I  refer  as  the  gallant  colonel;  but  as  the  reverend 
gentleman  has,  on  the  present  occasion,  eulogised  one  of  the  authors 
of  those  measures,  and  has  lamented  that  he  is  not  alive  to  hear  his 
praLsea,  I  must  infer  that  the  reverend  gentleman  has  since  had  the 
good  fortune  to  follow  a  different  school  of  politics  from  that  in  which 
the  gallant  colonel,  with  more  consistency,  seems  to  have  persevered. 
He  has  been  an  apprentice,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  some  of 
those  more  temperate  Whigs,  upon  whose  mitigated  views  he  has 
conformed  his  language  in  addressing  you  to-day.  To  some  of  them, 
mudi  to  his  own  benefit,  the  reverend  gentleman  must  have  served  an 
apprenticeship.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  Mr.  Hyde,  of  whose  activity  in 
surcharging  I  have  heard  so  much,  had  been  aware  of  the  fact,  he 
Would  have  surcharged  the  reverend  gentleman  as  an  apprentice  to 
these  managers ;  leaving  to  the  reverend  gentleman  to  appeal  against 
the  charge.  And  I  am  convinced,  should  the  case  be  submitted 
to  the  twelve  judges,  they  would  think  it  one  in  which  they  had 
better  grounds  for  confirming  the  assessment,  than  in  most  of  the 
other  cases  of  apprenticeship  which  are  to  be  reserved  for  their  de- 
cision from  this  town.  Now,  in  this  new  character  the  reverend 
gentleman  has  forgotten  many  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  which 
he  alluded.  He  asks  me,  whether  I  do  not  recollect  the  virulence,  the 
resistance,  the  sneers,  with  which  I  was  assailed  by  the  Ultra  Tories, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  introducing  the  Silk  bill  ?  To  be  sure  I  do. 
But  who  were  the  other  parties  who  opposed  that  measure?  Was  Mr*. 
Williams,  the  member  for  Lincoln,  one  of  those  UUra  Tories,  as  it 
is  the  fashion  to  call  them?  Was  Mr.  Baring,  the  member  for 
Taunton,  another  of  those  UUra  Tories?  Was  Mr.  Ellice,  the  mem- 
ber for  Coventry,  who  I  know  acted  under  the  instructions  of  his 
constituents,  also  an  Ultra  Tory?  The  honourable  and  reverend 
gentleman  says,  he  is  very  anxious  to  warn  me  of  the  perils  of  the 
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sitaflAion  in  which  I  am  placed.  I  hope  I  am  old  enough  to  take  care 
of  myself*  I  trust  that  he  will  allow  me  to  take  my  own  character 
into  my  own  keeping.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  commit  it  to  the  joint  keep- 
ing of  himself  and  his  gallant  friend ;  for,  since  the  new  lights  which 
have  burst  on  the  reverend  gentleman,  they  differ  too  much  on  public 
matters  to  agree  in  the  management  of  such  a  trust.  But  he  alludes 
to  a  paragraph  in  a  newspn^er,  and  charges  the  present  Government 
with  interfering  to  change  the  editor.  1  deny  the  fact,  be  it  asserted 
by  who  it  may.  No  member  of  his  Majesty's  cabinet  had  communica- 
tion, either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  party  preferring  this  com- 
plaint, to  the  effect  which  has  been  stated. 

The  reverend  gentleman,  in  a  speech  which  became  his  calling, 
which  became,  still  more,  his  years,  and  which  was  rendered  pecu- 
liarly impressive  by  his  referring,  more  than  once,  to  the  sacred 
volume,  has  arraigned  me  for  the  unchristian  offence  of  a  relenting 
disposition ;  for  having  so  entirely  forgotten  the  precepts  of  the  re- 
ligion which  we  both  profess,  as  to  think  that  personal  differences,  if 
they  have  existed,  and  the  resentments  of  party,  ought  not  to  be 
eternal.  I  am  told  that  I  have  united  myself  with  the  bitter  personal 
enemies  of  Mr.  Canning.  Why  does  not  the  reverend  gentleman  tell 
us  by  name  who  they  are  P  Will  the  reverend  gentleman  show  me 
an  instance  in  which  public  men,  acting  upon  his  doctrines,  have 
cherished  and  perpetuated  those  ebullitions  of  momentary  warmth,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  future  co-operation  in  the  public  service.  But 
what  are  the  grounds  of  this  irreconcileable  difference  in  the  present 
instance  P  Does  he  allude  to  Mr.  Peel  P  Why,  Mr.  Brougham,  I  be- 
lieve, once  said^  that  if  he  and  Mr.  Peel  were  questioned  separately 
upon  fifty  different  points  of  national  concerns,  their  answers  would, 
probably,  agree  in  forty-nine.  Why,  then,  should  I  differ  from  Mr. 
Peel  more  than  Mr.  Brougham  P  There  is  one  question  on  which  I 
lament  to  differ  from  my  right  honourable  friend ;  but  I  do  say,  that 
during  the  whole  time  in  which  I  acted  with  Mr.  Peel  in  Lord  Liver- 
pool's administration,  there  never  was  a  measure  which  I  had  occasion 
to  bring  forward,  in  which  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  he  supported 
by  him,  not  coldly  and  relunctantly,  but  with  a  zealous  and  cordial 
feeling  of  co-operation.  Why,  therefore,  should  I,  who  have  never 
had  any  personal  difference  with  Mr.  Peel,  refuse  to  co-operate  with 
him.  Then  again,  with  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  If  there 
was  something  which  prevented  the  noble  Duke  from  acting  with  Mr. 
Canning,  it  arose,  I  really  believe,  from  an  unfortunate  misunder- 
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standing.  It  had  no  bearing  on  great  public  questions,  and  did  not 
prevent  Mr.  Canning  from  advising  bis  Sovereign,  after  the  formation 
of  his  administration,  again  to  press  the  noble  Duke  to  resume  the 
command  of  the  army.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  for  several 
years  in  the  same  cabinet  with  that  distinguished  individual.  It  is 
not  true,  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  truth  to  affirm,  that  he  gave  a  con- 
stant and  vexatious  opposition  to  those  measures  which  it  was  my 
public  duty  to  bring  forward,  and  of  which  Pai'liament  and  the  country, 
have  approved.  With  respect  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  countrj', 
there  never  was  that  difference  which  the  reverend  gentleman  gra- 
tuitously assumes — if  there  had  been  any  I  should  have  known  of  it — 
between  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Away,  therefore, 
with  these  objections  about  my  having  connected  myself  with  the 
revilers  and  vilifiers  of  the  public  measures  of  Mr.  Canning,  which 
would  have  been,  in  fact,  to  revile  and  vilify  the  Government  of  which 
they  themselves  formed  a  part.  I  know  the  warmth  of  party  feeling 
and  of  a  party  spirit. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  not  to  be  so  much  mixed  up  with  these 
heats  and  dissensions,  as  other  and  greater  men  who  have  taken  a 
more  leading  part  in  parliamentary  strife.  I  do  not  consider  myself 
tied  down  by  hereditary  distinctions.  Whig  or  Tory,  I  have  looked 
to  such  measures  as  appeared  to  me  calculated  to  promote  the  public 
welfare.  For  some  of  these  measures,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
obtain  support  from  both  parties.  But,  if  ever  there  was  a  public  man 
who  would  have  allowed  personal  differences  to  operate  as  an  eternal 
bar  to  his  serving  the  Crown,  jointly  with  those  whom,  under  different 
circumstances,  he  had  been  involved  in  those  differences,  that  man 
was  not  Mr.  Canning;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  supposing 
such  differences  to  have  existed  in  my  case,  which  I  deny,  why  they 
were  to  prevent  me,  the  grounds  of  them  being  allowed,  from  holding 
an  office  to  which  I  have  been  called  by  the  command's  of  my  Sove- 
reign, when  there  appeared  to  me  to  exist  no  call  of  personal  or 
public  duty,  which  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  request  to  be  relieved 
in  that  respect. 

With  respect  to  the  interposition  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
affairs  of  Portugal,  which  has  been  adverted  to,  was  not  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  a  sharer  in  the  councils  which  advised  that  interference  ? 
But,  say  my  opponents,  did  he  not  show  himself  the  enemy  of  all* 
freedom,  when,  being  in  France,  he  refused  to  interfere  to  prevent 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Nismes  P     Why,  if  he  had  so  in-' 
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terposed  with  a  purely  domestic  transactiott,  which  concerned  th« 
internal  and  municipal  administration  of  the  French  Government, 
would  he  not  have  raised  in  France  a  spirit  of  resistance  against  such 
dictation;  a  spirit  which  would  have  roused  the  tamest,  much  mora 
the  proudest,  nation  of  Europe  ?  Acting  on  such  a  principle,  France^ 
Catholic  France,  might  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sister  Kingdom, 
the  feuds  of  whose  inhabitants  too  frequently  spring  from  religioua 
differences.  Such  is  not  the  object  of  British  interference.  Our 
principle  is  not  to  intermeddle  in  the  internal  or  domestic  affurs  of 
any  country.  The  principle  which  should  regulate  British  inter- 
ference, is  that  of  keeping  the  several  powers  within  the  limits  settled 
at  the  pacification  of  Europe,  and  to  prevent  by  counsel,  good  offices, 
and,  if  necessary  (and  only  as  far  as  necessary),  by  our  interposition, 
a  recurrence  of  such  a  collision  as  might  again  cover  Europe  with 
bloodshed  and  desolation. 

When,  as  in  the  case  of  Portugal,  we  are  called  upon  to  interfere 
in  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  a  treaty,  if  that  interference  be 
incidentally  called  forth  in  support  of  free  institutions,  so  much  the 
better.  The  principle  and  justification  of  our  interference  in  the 
aflairs  of  Greece  were,  in  like  manner,  to  prevent  conflictions  which 
might  lead  to  misunderstandings,  and  derange  the  repose  of  Europe. 
But,  in  the  fair  execution  of  that  policy,  we  are  not  justified  in  inter- 
posing in  the  internal  concerns  of  other  countries.  A  great  power 
like  England  cannot  so  interfere  without  violating  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  and  thereby  risking  the  loss  of  that  lofty 
station,  and  that  commanding  influence,  which  she  has  acquired,  by 
sustaining  a  character  for  impartiality  and  justice,  among  the  powers 
of  Europe,  and  which,  I  trust,  as  long  as  I  have  a  share,  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  country,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  contributed  to  cause 
her  to  lose. 

I  must  now  leave  it  to  the  good  taste  of  the  reverend  gentleman  to 
decide  whether  he  will  persist  in  demanding  a  poll,  unless  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  deserving  nobleman  whom  he  has  put  in 
nomination  is  desirous  to  become  a  candidate. 

After  paying  «ome  compliments  to  the  character  of  the  noble  lord 
whom  Mr.  Shepherd  had  nominated,  Mr.  Huskisson  concluded  his 
reply  amidst  loud  and  long  continued  cheers.  No  poll  having  been 
demanded  by  the  reverend  gentleman  who  nominated  Lord  Molyneuz, 
the  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  taken  by  a  show  of  hands,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  individuals,  was  unanimously  in  favour 
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of  >Mr.  HiMkissoiiy— ft  etrcum«tance  tmprccedented  in  ihe  atwak  of 
Liverpool  elections.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  afterwards 
briefly  returned  thanks,  and  took  leave  of  the  burgesses,  assuring 
them,  that  his  return  to  London  being  an  object  of  the  most  pressing 
necessity,  he  hoped  his  hasty  departure  would  not  be  construed  -as 
indicative  of  any  want  of  personal  courtesy  to  them  individnaUy. 
After  giving  the  right  honourable  gentleman  nine  heart}-  cheers,  tba 
meeting  separated. 


THE    END. 
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rUKTlD   BY   J.    L.    cox,  GREAT   QOtIN    STRUT, 
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